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Major  Issues  Before  the  United  Nations 


Address  iy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 


It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  since  its  begin- 
ning. I  am  happy  today  to  continue  that  asso- 
ciation by  taking  part  in  the  general  debate  of 
this,  the  12th,  General  Assembly. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  creation  of  an  im- 
portant new  international  agency — the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  recall,  as  will  all  of  us  who  were  here  on 
December  8,  1953,  the  inspiring  address  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  We  must,  he  said,  "find  the 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death  but  con- 
secrated to  his  life."  To  that  end  he  proposed  the 
creation  of  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

To  realize  that  vision  has  not  been  easy.  There 
were  serious  initial  obstructions.  It  has  taken  4 
years   of   patience,   firmness,   and   diplomacy   to 


achieve  our  goal, 
achieved. 


But  now  at  last  that  goal  is 


Justice  and  Law 

Other  major  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  past  year  have  been  in  relation  to 
Egypt  and  Hungary.  I  do  not  review  these  at 
this  time,  as  they  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us.  However,  I  would  recall  that,  when  I  dis- 
cussed these  matters  at  the  first  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,^  I  referred  to  article 
1  of  our  charter,  which  calls  for  peaceful  settle- 


^  Made  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at  New  York, 
N.T.,  on  Sept.  19  (press  release  529  revised). 
'  Btilletin  of  Nov.  12, 19.o6,  p.  751. 


ments  "in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  international  law."  I  expressed  here  the 
hope  that  we  might  in  the  future  do  more  to  give 
vitality  to  that  principle. 

Unhappily,  there  is  today  much  injustice  in 
the  world.  The  forcible  partition  of  Germany  is 
one  injustice  that  comes  instantly  to  mind. 

There  also  seems  to  be  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  members  to  conform  to  article  36,  which 
says  that  "legal  disputes  should  as  a  general  rule 
be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  history  demon- 
strates, it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace 
indefinitely  miless  that  peace  is  based  upon  justice 
and  upon  law. 

Disarmament 

I  speak  now  of  limitation  of  armament.  It  is 
one  of  the  essential  tasks  which  the  charter  lays 
upon  the  United  Nations. 

To  limit  armaments  is  at  best  a  difficult  task. 
The  inherent  difficulties  are  today  intensified  by 
acute  distrust. 

To  make  matters  still  more  difficult,  there  are 
now  in  existence  new  weapons,  the  control  of 
which  cannot  be  assured  by  any  scientific  means. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  pointed  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preclude  "the  clandestine  manufacture 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons."^  Therefore, 
the  Soviets  concluded,  "until  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  has  been  created  in  relations  between  States, 
any  agreement  on  the  institution  of  international 
control  can  only  serve  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the 


'  ma.,  Ma.v  30,  1!>55,  p.  904. 
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peoples.  It  will  create  a  false  sense  of  security, 
while  in  reality  there  will  be  .  .  .  the  threat  of 
surprise  attack."    So  speaks  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  agree  on  the  need  for  "an  atmosphere  of 
trust."  But  how  shall  we  create  it?  One  way 
is  for  the  great  military  powers  to  demonstrate, 
by  their  conduct,  that  they  live  up  to  their  pledges 
expressed  in  our  cliarter.  Unhappily,  that  basis 
for  trust  is  lacking.  I  need  only  recall  the  As- 
sembly's recent  resolution  dealing  with  the  tragic 
fate  of  Hungary. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  to  establish  con- 
fidence; that  is  for  the  great  military  powers  to 
accept  such  reciprocal  inspection  as  will  in  fact 
make  it  unlikely  that  tliere  could  be  the  "sur- 
prise attack"  of  which  the  Soviet  note  spoke. 
Then  we  shall  not  have  to  trust  each  other's  word 
or  each  other's  intentions.  Bad  faith  would  be 
so  vulnerable  to  detection  that  it  would  not  be- 
come a  profitable  tactic  even  for  those  so  inclined. 

That  is  the  concept  which  underlay  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal  made  at  the 
"summit"  conference.  Tliat  concept  instantly  won 
worldwide  acclaim,  and  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
this  Assembly.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  joint  pro- 
posals which  four  of  the  five  members  of  our 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  agreed  upon  last 
month. 

The  Joint  Proposals 

I  shall  briefly  describe  these  joint  proposals,* 
for  they  will,  no  doubt,  figure  largely  in  tlie  de- 
liberations of  this  12th  Assembly. 

1.  The  joint  proposals  would  provide  reciprocal 
inspection  to  safeguard  against  surprise  attack. 
President  Eisenhower  had  proposed  this  by  aerial 
inspection.  Messrs.  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev 
had  proposed  land  inspection.  The  joint  propos- 
als combine  the  two  types  of  inspection. 

Witli  respect  to  the  initial  zones  of  inspection, 
the  joint  proposals  offer  the  Soviets  a  wide  choice. 
If  they  will  pei'mit  inspection  of  tlie  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  they  can  have  inspection  of 
all  areas  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  professes 
to  fear  attack,  i.e.,  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  There  are  a  few  United 
States  bases  in  other  areas,  and,  as  I  said  at  Geneva 
in  1955,  the  United  States  would  not  object  to  their 
also  being  opened  to  inspection. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to  start  on  only  a 


*  Ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  451. 
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modest  and  experimental  basis,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  the  United  States  unite  to  ofi'er  such 
an  area  in  the  north.  Willingness  is  also  ex- 
pressed to  iiave  a  small  initial  zone  in  Europe. 

Tims  the  joint  proposals  deal  with  what  all 
recognize  to  be  the  threshold  difficulty,  lack  of 
trust  and  the  clanger  of  surprise  attack. 

2.  The  joint  proposals  then  tackle  the  nuclear 
weapons  problem.  They  provide  (a)  that  no 
fissionable  material  shall  ever  again  be  produced 
for  weapons  purposes  once  an  adequate  control 
system  is  established  and  (b)  that  existing  fission- 
able material,  available  for  weapons,  will  be  regu- 
larly reduced  by  transfers  to  nonweapons  pur- 
poses. 

Most  experts,  including  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  agree  that  there  is  no  dependable  way  to 
control  existing  stocks  of  fissionable  material  and 
to  exclude  their  clandestine  use.  But  we  believe 
tliat  it  is  possible  to  assure  that  no  fissionable 
material  hereafter  produced  shall  be  used  for 
weapons  purposes.  That  we  propose  to  assure, 
and  surely  that  is  worth  doing. 

3.  The  joint  pi'oposals  call  for  suspending  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  for  2  years  and  there- 
after if  other  aspects  of  the  program  are  moving 
forward  as  agreed. 

4.  The  joint  proposals  would  establish  a  study 
of  outer  space  to  the  end  that  it  shall  be  used 
only  for  peaceful  and  not  for  military  purposes. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  that  it  had  dis- 
covered ways  to  use  outer  space  to  wreak  vast 
destruction  anywhere.  That  is  no  new  discovery. 
The  United  States,  too,  knows  how  that  can  be 
done.     Our  task  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  done. 

5.  The  joint  proposals  would  reduce  the  number 
of  armed  forces  and  put  a  part  of  the  present 
stocks  of  armament  into  internationally  super- 
vised depots. 

Testing 

Mr.  President,  let  me  here  say  a  few  words 
about  the  much  debated  matter  of  testing. 

We  seek,  by  experiments  now  carefully  con- 
trolled, to  find  how  to  eliminate  the  hazardous 
radioactive  material  now  incident  to  tlie  explosion 
of  tliermonuclear  weapons.  Also,  we  seek  to  make 
nuclear  weapons  into  discriminating  weapons, 
suitable  for  defense  against  attacking  troops,  sub- 
marines, and  bombers,  and  for  interception  of  in- 
tercontinental missiles. 
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The  Soviet  Union  seems  not  to  want  tlie  charac- 
ter of  nuclear  weapons  thus  to  be  retined  and 
changed.  It  seems  to  like  it  that  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  stigmatized  as  "liorror"  weapons. 

Does  it  calculate  that,  under  these  conditions, 
governments  subject  to  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences will  not  be  apt  to  use  them  ?  And  would  the 
Soviet  Government,  which  itself  is  not  subject  to 
moral  and  religious  restraints,  thereby  gain  a  spe- 
cial freedom  of  action  and  initiative  as  regards 
such  weapons? 

And  does  the  Soviet  Union  not  want  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  refined  into  effective  defense  weap- 
ons which  could  repel  an  aggressive  attack  by 
those  who  control  the  most  manpower  ? 

We  want  to  reduce,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  danger  of  surjjrise  attack  and  thus  the 
danger  of  war  itself.  We  want,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  stop  the  future  use  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes.  We  want  existing 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  to  start  on  their  way 
downward.  We  want  to  end  the  risk  that  nuclear 
weaj^ons  will  be  spread  promiscuously  throughout 
the  world,  giving  irresponsible  persons  a  power 
for  evil  that  is  appalling  even  to  contemplate. 

But  if  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  inspection 
against  surprise  attack,  if  it  rejects  a  worldwide 
system  to  end  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapons  purposes,  if  it  rejects  coopera- 
tion to  prevent  the  promiscuous  spreading  of  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  the  world,  if  it  refuses 
to  start  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  existing  weapons 
stockpiles,  then  we  doubt  that  it  is  prudent  to 
forgo  efforts  to  make  nuclear  weapons  into  dis- 
criminating defensive  weapons  substantially  free 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

Now,  of  course,  our  friends,  it  is  essential  that 
experimentation  with  nuclear  weapons  should  not 
itself  carry  a  threat  to  human  life.  The  United 
States  has  a  concern  second  to  none  in  that  matter. 

We  shall  invite  the  United  Nations  to  send  ob- 
servers to  one  of  our  next  tests  so  that  they  can 
see  how  these  tests  are  conducted. 

Last  March  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  joined  to  declare  their  intention  to  con- 
duct nuclear  tests  only  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
keep  world  radiation  from  rising  to  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  what  might  be  hazardous.^  In- 
deed, because  each  year  a  percentage  of  radio- 
activity dies  away,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 


'Ibid.,  Apr.  8,  1957,  p.  561. 
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in  the  future  any  needed  testing  can  be  accom- 
jjlished  without  any  material  raising  whatsoever 
of  the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Attitude 

The  joint  proposals  which  I  describe  derive 
from  months,  even  years,  of  effort  and  discussion. 
They  were  formally  submitted  on  August  29.  The 
Soviet  delegate  instantly  rejected  them.  He  de- 
clared them  a  "sham."  He  went  on  to  insist  that 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  should  be  recessed, 
and  he  refused  to  agree  on  a  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  its  task. 

We  cannot  believe  that  that  sweeping,  almost 
contemjituous,  Soviet  rejection  is  final.  Never 
before  have  so  many  nations,  of  so  great  military 
power,  joined  to  make  proposals  so  far-reaching. 
Any  government  that  summarily  rejects  them 
would  accept  a  frightful  responsibility  before  all 
the  world. 

Humanity  faces  a  tragic  future  if  the  war  threat 
is  not  brought  under  control.  It  would  mean  that 
men,  in  order  to  survive,  must  learn  to  live  as  bur- 
rowers  within  the  earth's  surface  to  find  protection 
against  death.  It  would  mean  that  man  would  be 
a  slave  to  the  rapidly  mounting  costs  of  an  arms 
race.  It  would  mean  that  individual  freedom 
would  give  way  to  the  requirements  of  bare 
survival. 

The  free-world  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  reject  that  future.  They  accept 
what  to  some  seem  sacrifices,  and  to  others  risks, 
in  order  to  chart  a  course  which  will  reduce  the 
danger  of  war,  not  just  nuclear  war  but  all  war. 
"Wliether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  today  refuses  to 
follow  in  that  course,  we  can  be  confident  that  the 
enlightened  effort  that  produced  these  proposals 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  now  rejects  the  joint  proposals,  those  pro- 
jjosals  should  not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as 
dead.     Their  principles  are  valid  and  will  live  on. 

The  search  for  limitation  of  armament  cannot 
be  held  in  a  state  of  suspense.  Economic  consid- 
erations alone  require  efforts  to  relieve  the  peoples 
of  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments.  Also  there 
is  need  better  to  assure  that  the  vast  power  which 
now  resides  in  armaments  shall  serve  only  for  secu- 
rity and  never  as  an  instrument  of  purely  national- 
istic policies. 

There  are  today  about  50  nations  which  have 
made  collective  defense  pacts  as  authorized  by  our 
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charter.  Such  a  framework  is  conducive  to  the 
development  and  application  of  these  principles. 
For  the  very  purpose  of  collective  security  is  to  en- 
able each  party  to  get  more  security  with  less 
armament.  Already,  for  example,  in  Western 
Euroj^e  there  is  on  the  one  hand  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  calls  for  contributions 
to  a  common  defense,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
1954  treaty  for  Western  European  Union,  which 
provides  for  limitations  upon  national  armaments. 

If  we  cannot  advance  on  a  universal  front,  let  the 
nations,  wherever  possible,  draw  closer  together  so 
that,  within  the  limits  of  safety,  we  may  relieve 
the  burden  and  reduce  the  risks  of  armament. 

But  let  us  not  fatalistically  assume  the  Soviet 
response  of  last  month  is  their  last  word.  At  first  • 
the  Soviets  rejected  the  proposal  for  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  calling  it  a  scheme 
which  would  serve  only  "aggressive  forces."  We 
persisted  then.  Let  us  persist  now.  If  this  or- 
ganization will  put  the  weight  of  its  influence 
behind  the  principles  of  the  joint  proposals,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  those  principles  will  yet  obtain 
universal  acceptance.  Since  the  stakes  are  so  high, 
no  chance,  however  slight,  should  be  left  untried. 

The  Middle  East 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  Middle  East, 
speaking  first  of  a  past  we  would  all  prefer  to  for- 
get. But  we  dare  not  forget  because,  unhappily, 
the  past  lives  in  the  present. 

Russia's  rulers  have  long  sought  domination  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  1940,  when  the  Soviets  were 
seeking  a  division  of  the  world  with  Hitler,  they 
stipulated  that  "the  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  Soviets 
prolonged  their  military  occupation  of  Iran ;  they 
sought  trusteeship  over  Libya,  and  they  fomented 
subversion  against  Greece. 

Between  1945  and  1949,  however,  Central 
Europe  became  the  principal  theater  of  Soviet 
activities. 

In  1949,  after  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Soviets  shifted  their 
principal  efforts  to  the  Far  East.  There  they 
supported  the  Communist  revolution  in  China,  the 
war  in  Korea,  and  the  war  in  Indochina. 

In  1955,  after  the  United  Nations'  successful 
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defense  of  Korea  and  the  making  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  and  other  defensive  pacts,  the  Soviet  rulers 
again  made  the  Middle  East  the  center  of  their 
external  efforts.  This  time  they  tried  to  use,  in 
Arab  countries,  the  technique  that  Stalin  and 
Lenin  had  prescribed  for  bringing  about  the 
"amalgamation"- — that  is  their  word — of  the  so- 
called  "colonial  and  dependent  peoples"  into  the 
Soviet  orbit.  This  technique,  as  Lenm  specified, 
involves  inciting  nationalism  to  break  all  ties  with 
the  West  and  thus  create  so  total  a  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  can  take  full  control. 

So,  in  1955,  the  Soviet  rulers  began  intensive 
propaganda  designed  to  incite  the  Arab  nations  to 
believe  that  with  Soviet  arms,  with  Soviet  tech- 
nicians, and  with  Soviet  political  backing  they 
could  accomplish  extreme  nationalistic  ambitions. 

This  Soviet  Communist  effort  has  made  progress 
in  Syria.  There  Soviet-bloc  arms  were  exultantly 
received  and  political  power  has  increasingly  been 
taken  over  by  those  who  depend  upon  Moscow. 
True  patriots  have  been  driven  from  positions  of 
power  by  arrests  or  intimidation. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  Turkey  now 
faces  growing  military  dangers  from  the  major 
buildup  of  Soviet  arms  in  Syria  on  its  southern 
border,  a  buildup  concerted  with  Soviet  military 
power  on  Turkey's  northern  border.  Last  week 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  intimidate  Turkey 
from  making  internal  dispositions  of  its  own  se- 
curity forces. 

The  "Essentials  of  Peace" 

I  turn  now  to  recall  the  position  of  this  organi- 
zation with  respect  to  so-called  indirect  aggres- 
sion. In  1949  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  entitled  "Essentials  of  Peace."  ^  The 
resolution  calls  upon  every  nation  "To  refrain 
from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed 
at  impairing  the  freedom,  independence,  or  in- 
tegrity of  any  state."  Wlien  this  resolution  was 
voted  upon,  the  only  nations  voting  "no"  were  the 
five  Soviet-bloc  states. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  supported 
the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  and  has  done  so  specifi- 
cally in  relation  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  1947,  when  international  communism  was 
seeking  to  take  over  Greece  and  threatening  Tur- 
key, President  Truman  said,  "totalitarian  regimes 


'  For  text,  see  iiid.,  Nov.  28, 1949,  p.  807.  |i 
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imposed  upon  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect 
aggi-essioii,  undermine  the  foundations  of  interna- 
tional peace." ' 

When  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Middle  East  was 
recently  resumed,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  joint  resolution,  declared  that  "the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East."*  It  authorized  the  President  to 
give  economic  and  military  assistance  to  help  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  remain  independent. 
It  also  says,  ".  .  .  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or 
group  of  such  nations  requesting  assistance 
against  armed  aggression  from  any  coimtry  con- 
trolled by  international  communism." 

On  September  7,  1957,  President  Eisenliower 
called  attention  to  the  danger  in  Syria  and  re- 
aiErmed  his  intention  to  "exercise,  as  needed"  the 
authority  given  him  by  that  congressional  reso- 
lution.s 

The  Soviet  Communists  appear  to  be  engaging 
in  "acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the 
freedom,  independence  or  integrity"  of  certain 
Near  East  nations  in  violation  of  our  United 
Nations  "Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution.  Also, 
we  believe  that  these  Soviet  acts  may,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, lead  the  recipients  of  Soviet  arms  into 
acts  of  direct  aggression.  Those  who  feel  an 
abnormal  sense  of  power,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
putting  into  their  hands  of  large  amounts  of  So- 
viet-bloc arms,   are  being  incited   against   their 


'Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  534. 
'Ibid.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
'  Ibid.,  Sept.  23, 1957,  p.  487. 


neighbors  by  violent  propaganda.  That  is  risky 
business. 

Of  course,  in  this  situation  the  primary  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  member  nations  themselves. 
It  is  they  who  should  abstain  from  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, direct  or  indirect.  It  is  they  who  have  an 
inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense.  Nothing  that  the  United  Nations  can 
do  should  i-elax  for  one  moment  the  vigilance  and 
efforts  of  each  free  nation  to  maintain  the  genuine 
integrity  and  independence  of  itself  and  of  every 
other  free  nation. 

Nevertheless,  when  there  is  such  a  situation  as 
now  exists  in  the  Middle  East,  tliis  General  As- 
sembly ought  at  least  to  consider  it  and  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Discussion,  as  our  charter  suggests,  may 
of  itself  be  salutary.  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right,  in  the  light  of  that  discussion,  to  intro- 
duce concrete  proposals. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  it  is  a  trag- 
edy that  the  Middle  East,  so  rich  in  culture  and 
tradition  and  contributing  so  greatly  to  the  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  world,  should 
be  distraught,  as  it  is  today.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  contribute  generously  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  luider  conditions 
which  will  promote  and  strengthen  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  nations.  This  prospect 
of  enlarged  freedom  and  well-being  will,  how- 
ever, never  be  realized  so  long  as  the  area  is 
looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  conquest  and  as  a 
potential  base  for  the  domination  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  may  not  be  able,  by  any 
material  power  that  it  can  muster,  to  tranquilize 
the  scene.  But  we  can  exert  our  influence.  May 
we  at  least  do  that  and  thereby  once  again  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  hope,  and  happiness. 
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The  United  Nations:  Its  issues  and  Responsibility 


hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs  ^ 


It  is  always  heartwanning  to  meet  with  old 
friends  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous  event.  It  is 
particularly  true  on  this  occasion — only  2  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  12th  General  Assembly. 

The  American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions represented  here  have  given  sustained  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  United  Nations.  You 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing in  this  country  of  the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  to  all  of  us.  We  must  never  forget 
that  public  understanding  of  the  United  Nations 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  effectiveness.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  splendid  job  you  are  doing. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  did  not  reduce  our 
contributions  to  any  of  our  United  Nations  pro- 
grams for  next  year  is  a  tribute  to  your  deep  in- 
terest in  the  organization  and  the  solid  support  of 
the  American  people  for  it. 

All  of  us  have  reason  today  for  jiarticular  en- 
couragement, in  that  the  United  States  is  sending 
one  of  its  strongest  delegations  -  to  one  of  the  most 
significant  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
United  Nations  history.  Under  the  tireless  and 
able  leadership  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  the  United 
States  team  represents  this  counti'y  in  the  widest 
sense.  Its  members  come  from  diverse  walks  of 
life — the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government,  law  and  labor,  education  and  the  arts. 
We  can  be  assured  of  a  forceful  and  productive 
representation  of  United  States  interest  at  this 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Assembly. 


'  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  15  (press 
release  519  dated  Sept.  14). 

=  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1957,  p.  443. 
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The  New  Role  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  current  problems  of  the  Assembly  can  best 
be  reviewed  against  a  background  of  its  changing 
role.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
Assembly's  increasing  responsibilities.  Events  of 
the  past  year,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  have 
underlined  this  significant  change.  They  clearly 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  today 
has  emerged  a  different  organization  from  that 
conceived  in  1945  at  San  Francisco. 

The  architects  of  the  charter  vested  in  the 
Security  Council  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
maintain  and  restore  world  peace.  This  power 
and  responsibility  dovetailed  neatly  with  one 
another,  at  least  in  theory.  However,  over  a  dec- 
ade of  cold  war  the  increasingly  deep  cleavages 
between  the  Soviet  orbit  and  the  free  world,  and 
in  particular  the  endless  abuse  of  the  veto  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  have  seriously  crippled  the  role  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  time  being. 

If  increasing  disuse  has  characterized  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Unlike  the  Council,  it  was  created 
only  to  recommend,  not  to  decide.  It  was  designed 
as  a  forum — a  town  meeting  of  the  world — where 
member  nations  could  air  the  conflicts  arising  from 
their  varied  interests  and  aspirations.  Its  found- 
ing fathers  did  not  attempt  to  provide  representa- 
tion in  the  Assembly  to  member  states  on  the  basis 
of  their  power  or  interest  in  world  affairs. 

Today  the  General  Assembly  has  grown  from  51 
to  81  member  countries.  It  will  soon  have  82 
when  the  newly  independent  Federation  of  Alalaya 
becomes  a  member.^   We  welcome  Malaya  into  the 


'  Malaya  became  a  member  of  the  U.N.  on  Sept.  17. 
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famil}'  of  free  nations.  And  we  are  particularly 
gratified  that  Malaya  achieved  its  independence 
througli  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  United 
Kingdom  under  circumstances  of  high  statesman- 
ship on  both  sides. 

Most  of  the  growth  of  the  Assembly,  as  you  are 
aware,  consists  of  the  membership  of  newly 
sovereign  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  reflects 
tlie  increasing  importance  of  these  developing 
countries,  and  rightly  so.  For  their  legitimate 
interests  and  aspirations  cannot  and  will  not  be 
ignored  in  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  in- 
creasing urge  for  greater  freedom  and  independ- 
ence is  one  of  the  central  facts  of  the  contemporary 
world.  The  United  States  intends  to  continue  to 
encourage  these  legitimate  aspirations  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations  and  to 
contribute  toward  their  achievement  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  peaceful  change. 

The  enlargement  and  changed  composition  of 
the  Assemblj',  along  with  its  increasingly  impor- 
tant role,  has  broad  implications  for  the  future. 
Able  students  of  world  affairs  are  pondering 
whether  the  Assembly  can  effectively  face  up  to 
the  critical  issues  which  confront  it.  Can  justice 
and  fair  play  really  be  achieved  in  a  body  such  as 
the  General  Assembly,  they  ask  ?  Or  is  it  too  un- 
wieldy and  too  susceptible  to  political  jiressures? 
Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these  fears  and 
criticisms. 

Criticisms  of  the  General  Assembly 

It  is  often  contended  that  the  General  Assembly 
is  tending  more  and  more  toward  bloc  voting  and 
that  this  is  a  dangerous  development  because  of 
possible  misuse  of  political  power.  I  suggest  to 
these  critics  that  the  only  really  consistent  bloc 
voting  in  the  Assembly  is  done  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  satellite  states. 

In  practice,  the  states  of  Africa  and  Asia  do  not 
vote  as  a  bloc.  When  they  do,  it  is  ordinarily  on 
issues  for  which  there  is  overwhelming  support 
from  other  states  as  well.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
example,  on  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis  at  the  11th  session. 

We  ought  to  be  perfectly  candid  about  it ;  we  do 
ourselves  and  the  United  Nations  a  disservice  when 
we  refer  to  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  To  be  sure,  these 
states  do  have  some  things  in  common.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  the  dif- 
ferences between  them — in  history,  language,  cul- 


ture, and  political  thinking — are  very  great  indeed. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  vote  as  a 
bloc  on  most  issues  before  the  Assembly. 

Some  critics  also  complain  that  resolutions  are 
often  watered  down  in  order  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audience  a  resolu- 
tion is  seldom  approved  in  committee  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  first  submitted — not  even  in  our 
own  Congress.  The  process  of  compromise,  the 
attempt  to  find  common  ground  and  secure  wide 
supjDort  for  it,  is  a  truly  democratic  process.  As 
Edmund  Burke  put  it  in  his  famous  address  on 
conciliation  with  America:  "All  government, — 
indeed,  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue  and  every  prudent  act, — is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter." 

An  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
process  was  the  Assembly's  handling  of  the  Al- 
gerian problem  in  its  last  session.^  A  moderate 
compromise  resolution  was  introduced.  It  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and 
just  solution  to  the  Algerian  problem  could  be 
found  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
charter.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
This,  I  suppose,  could  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a 
watered-down  resolution.  It  would  be  far  more 
accurate  in  my  view  to  describe  it  as  a  .practical 
compromise  arrived  at  after  extensive  debate  in 
which  all  sides  had  an  opportunity  to  air  their 
views. 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  vote  of  a  small, 
economically  and  politically  weak  state  weighs 
equally  with  that  of  a  large  and  strong  nation, 
with  the  result  that  a  gi-oup  of  small  countries  can 
"gang  up"  on  the  large  ones.  Wlien  a  nation  first 
gains  its  independence,  one  of  its  first  actions  is  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Mem- 
bership in  this  body  is  regarded  as  the  final  stamp 
of  approval  by  the  international  community. 
Once  admitted,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  new 
nation  is  eager  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  United  Nations  objectives  and  to  assert 
its  newly  found  independence.  By  and  large,  I 
believe  that  these  newly  sovereign  states  and  the 
so-called  small  or  weak  nations  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly and  in  the  common  interest. 

Thei-e  is  every  reason  for  them  to  do  so.  Being 
weak,  they  lean  upon  the  United  Nations.  They 
look  upon  it  as  the  special  guardian  of  their  in- 


*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1957,  p.  421. 
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terests.  I  cannot  believe  they  would  take  irre- 
sponsible action  and  thus  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  organization  that  protects  them  and  gives 
them  an  equal  voice  in  the  councils  of  nations. 

Others  contend  that  the  General  Assembly  has  a 
so-called  "double  standard"  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity, one  for  the  states  which  abide  by  its  recom- 
mendations and  another  for  those  which  defy 
them.  The  failure  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  as  contrasted  with  its  success  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of 
this  "double  standard." 

The  record  of  Assembly  action  on  these  two 
issues,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  support  these 
charges.  The  resolutions  invoked  against  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Hungarian  Communist  regime 
were  actually  more  strongly  worded  than  in  the 
case  of  the  action  in  the  Middle  East.  The  As- 
sembly climaxed  its  action  with  outright  con- 
demnation of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  difference  in  results  lay  in  the  attitude  of 
states.  President  Eisenhower  succinctly  described 
this  difference  in  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  last  January  '  when  he  declared : 

The  United  Nations  was  able  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  hostile  forces  from  Egypt  be- 
cause it  was  dealing  with  governments  and  peoples  who 
had  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  as  re- 
flected in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  But  in 
the  case  of  Hungary  the  situation  was  different.  The 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  action  by  the  Security  Council  to 
require  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  from 
Hungary.  And  it  has  shown  callous  indifference  to  the 
recommendations,  even  the  censure,  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  a  "double  standard"  in 
the  U.  N.,  it  is  not  a  "double  standard"  in  the 
sense  of  judging  violations  of  the  charter  but 
rather  in  terms  of  how  the  parties  involved  re- 
spond to  the  judgment  of  world  opinion. 

Issues  Confronting  the  12th  General  Assembly 

Against  this  background  of  the  changed  role 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  problems  inherent  in  its 
"growing  pains,"  I  would  now  like  to  review  some 
of  the  major  issues  which  will  confront  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  forthcoming  session. 

Significant  changes  in  the  power  structure  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  occurred  in  the  past  year. 


"  IMd.,  Jan.  21, 1957,  p.  83. 
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Former  Premier  Malenkov  has  been  exiled  to  a 
remote  Soviet  power  plant.  Mr.  Molotov,  the  once 
powerful  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  has 
been  assigned  to  oblivion  as  Ambassador  to  Outer 
Mongolia.  His  successor,  Mr.  Shepilov,  and  Mr. 
Kaganovich,  another  former  member  of  the  Krem- 
lin's high  command,  also  have  gotten  their  walking 
papers. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  to  the  effect 
that  "he  who  rides  a  tiger  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
mount." For  some  time  now  the  truth  of  this 
proverb  has  been  painfully  evident  to  the  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin. 

Hungary 

Definitive  analysis  of  the  import  of  these 
changes  would  be  premature.  They  could  mean 
eventually  a  more  favorable  international  climate. 
Or  they  could  mean  more  Stalinism.  Wliichever 
may  be  con-ect,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  unwill- 
ing to  alleviate  the  tragedy  of  Hungary. 

History  may  show  that  what  took  place  in  Hun- 
gary last  autumn  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
It  showed  conclusively,  even  more  than  the  free 
world  dared  to  believe,  how  deeply  the  captive 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  resent  the  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  time  the  Soviet  Union  may  it- 
self come  to  recognize  that  it  is  in  its  own  national 
interest  to  permit  its  satellites  a  greater  degree  of 
independence.  Otherwise,  as  the  Hungarian 
people  have  demonstrated,  the  Soviets  must  accept 
the  possibility  that  bitter  and  hostile  people  held 
captive  in  Eastern  Europe  may  turn  against  them 
the  instant  the  chance  presents  itself. 

The  present  uneasy  situation  in  Hungary  must 
give  considerable  concern  to  the  Kremlin.  It  has 
been  nearly  a  year  since  jieacef  ul  student  demon- 
strations in  Budapest  mushroomed  into  a  nation- 
wide uprising.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  achieve  independence  inspired  sympathy 
and  supi^ort  throughout  the  world.  At  the  very 
moment  of  fulfillment  the  Soviet  Union  inter- 
vened with  armed  forces.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
absence  of  Soviet  intervention.  The  people  of 
Hungary  would  be  free  today. 

The  United  Nations  was  seized  with  the  Hun- 
garian problem  from  the  outset  of  the  revolution. 
It  demanded  an  end  to  hostilities,  the  withdrawal 
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of  Soviet  troops,  and  proclaimed  the  riglit  of  the 
people  of  Hungary  to  a  government  of  their  own 
clioice.  The  Soviet  Union  and  tlie  puppet  Hun- 
garian authorities  flagrantly  defied  the  resolutions 
of  the  Assembly. 

Last  January  tlie  Assembly  established  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary.  Its 
report,  unanimously  agreed  to  by  its  five  mem- 
bers, -who  came  from  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark, 
Tunisia,  and  Uruguay,  is  pei'haps  the  most  re- 
markable document  ever  issued  by  the  United 
Nations.®  Not  only  is  it  an  outstanding  historical 
document,  but  it  presents  the  facts  in  a  straight- 
forward fashion  and  draws  conclusions  that  are 
unassailable.  No  one  now  can  contend,  against 
the  weight  of  the  Committee's  report,  that  what 
happened  in  Hungary  was  inspired  by  forces  out- 
side that  country.  Nor  can  one  blur  the  grim 
facts  of  Soviet  armed  intervention  to  impose  iipon 
the  people  of  Hungary  a  regime  that  would  do 
the  Kremlin  bidding. 

The  11th  session  of  the  Assembly  was  recon- 
vened on  September  10  to  consider  the  Special 
Conxmittee's  report.  In  the  frank  and  inspiring 
discussion  which  took  place  the  vast  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  members  joined  forces  in  ap- 
proving a  resolution  that  reiterates  past  calls  of 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  its  armed  forces  from  Hungary  and 
which  points  the  way  toward  an  eventual  solu- 
tion.' Many  delegations  believed  that  the  pros- 
pect of  progress  would  be  greater  if  the  Assembly 
were  to  appoint  a  special  representative  of  out- 
standing eminence  to  pursue  its  objectives  on  the 
Hungarian  question.  Prince  Wan,  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  and  the 
President  of  the  11th  session  of  the  Assembly,  has 
been  named  to  this  important  post. 

"We  all  regret,  of  course,  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  has  not  brought  about  an  im- 
mediate improvement  of  conditions  in  Hungary. 
Let  us  remember,  however,  that  the  United  Nations 
took  every  measure  possible  short  of  force.  Its 
actions  stand  today  as  the  agreed  consensus  of  the 
world  community  as  to  the  nature  of  the  events  in 
Hungary  and  what  should  be  done  to  change  the 


"  For  text  of  final  chapter  of  report,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 
1057,  p.  63. 
'  IMd.,  Sept.  30, 1957,  p.  515. 


situation.  It  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  United 
Nations  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  bring  about 
the  relief  of  the  troubles  of  the  people  of  Hungary. 
Progress  in  this  respect  can  be  made  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  exercises  military  and  political 
power  in  Hungary,  responds  to  the  judgment  of 
world  opinion. 

Of  course,  the  Assembly  cannot  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  events  in  Hungary,  the  action 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  to  meet  them,  and  the 
subsequent  exposure  of  the  policies  and  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  communism's  appeal.  No  one  can  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Hungary,  listen  to  the 
shallow  Soviet  efforts  to  defend  their  actions,  and 
watch  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  puppet  Hun- 
garian Government  to  restore  order,  and  still  be- 
lieve that  communism  pursues  policies  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  man. 

The  Middle  East 

Throughout  the  past  year  diplomats  of  the 
world  have  probably  spent  more  time  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  than  on  any  other  set  of  problems.  Wliile 
there  is  no  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming 
Assembly  which  deals  with  overall  Middle  East 
problems,  various  aspects  of  this  explosive  issue  are 
certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  Assembly's  discussions 
and  debate.  For  example,  the  Assembly  will  con- 
sider the  urgent  problem  of  financial  support  for 
the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Works  Agency  and 
its  effort  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Palestine 
refugees.  Member  states  will  also  be  confronted 
with  the  question  of  determining  appropriate 
means  of  reimbursement  of  nations  who  assisted 
in  the  clearing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Finally,  the 
Assembly  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  financial  resources  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  its  role  as  the  guardian  of  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  illustrates  what  the 
United  Nations  is  able  to  do  when  the  nations 
involved  have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  major  war  was  avoided  in  the  Middle  East 
because  the  United  Nations  acted  promptly  and 
effectively. 

What  were  the  residts  of  this  United  Nations 
action  ? 
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( 1 )  The  menace  of  war  has  receded  and  peace — 
admittedly  an  uneasy  peace — has  been  created  in 
the  area. 

(2)  The  standing  of  the  United  States  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  has  been  increased. 
By  our  firm  adherence  to  the  charter,  the  nations 
of  the  world  now  know  that  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  side  of  i^rinciple. 

(3)  Britain,  France,  and  Israel,  by  heeding  the 
reconnnendations  of  the  General  Assembly,  proved 
themselves  sensitive  to  the  call  of  world  opinion. 
This  came  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
behaving  in  precisely  the  opposite  manner. 

(4)  A  truly  international  police  force  was 
mobilized  and  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  now  on  guard,  helping  to  keep  the  uneasy 
truce  that  prevails. 

The  United  States  acted  promptly  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  created  by  the  outbreak  of  violence 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  move  ahead  to  help 
find  solutions  to  the  difficult  problems  which 
caused  the  conflict. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  have  a  smug  feeling 
about  the  limited  successes  achieved.  The  shoot- 
ing is  over,  but  the  basic  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  shooting  must  be  dealt  with  if  peace  is  to 
prevail. 

One  important  element  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
more  than  900,000  Palestine  refugees  who  rely  on 
United  Nations  help  for  subsistence  and  housing. 
Admittedly  the  matter  is  an  urgent  one.  But  the 
problem  is  so  complex  and  so  explosive  politically 
that  possible  steps  must  be  considered  carefully 
if  they  are  to  improve  rather  than  worsen  the  sit- 
uation. Nor  can  the  boundaries  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors — a  sore  which  has  been  fester- 
ing for  a  decade — be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
overnight. 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  tinder  box  where 
rash  and  ill-considered  action  could  have  serious 
results.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

There  continues  to  be  a  pall  of  fear  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  Arab  and  Israeli  people 
alike.  We  must  therefore  push  ahead  with  a  pa- 
tient vigor.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
develop  a  will  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  With- 
out such  a  will,  a  settlement  of  the  long-range 
problems  cannot  be  achieved. 
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Disarmament 

There  are  few  subjects  reported  in  the  press 
which  leave  well-informed  citizens  more  confused 
than  the  subject  of  disarmament.  The  term  itself 
invites  confusion  because  it  is  not  disarmament  we 
are  seeking  but  rather  progress  in  the  control  of 
armaments  which  will  reduce  the  threat  of  war. 

As  you  know,  the  discussions  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  in  Jjondon  have  recessed  with- 
out agreement.  The  lack  of  agreement  which 
brought  about  the  recess  of  the  talks  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  a  sudden  shift  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  an  attitude  of  comparative 
reasonableness  to  one  of  extreme  rigidity.  How- 
ever, it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  both  the  West- 
ern ijowers  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  make 
some  major  accommodations  to  the  position  of  the 
other  and  come  somewhat  closer  than  they  had 
been  able  to  come  before  on  the  details  of  a 
settlement. 

The  Subcommittee  i-eport  *  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 
We  hope  that  the  discussion  and  debate  in  the 
coming  Assembly  session  based  on  a  review  of  this 
record  will  induce  the  U.S.S.R.  to  relax  its  rigid 
position  and  reinforce  our  efforts  to  move  toward 
agreement. 

Our  position  on  disarmament  is  not  quite  so 
complex  as  some  seem  to  believe.  In  a  nutshell  it 
is  basically  this : 

First.  We  believe  that  small  steps  taken  now 
will  materially  reduce  the  chance  of  nuclear  war. 
For  example,  a  degree  of  inspection  as  a  start 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  either  side  to 
launch  a  major  surprise  attack.  Without  this 
ability,  neither  side  would  be  tempted  to  begin  all- 
out  war.  With  this  in  mind  we  have  proposed 
certain  possible  zones  of  inspection  which  offer  i 
alternatives  either  of  all  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  or  smaller  trial  inspec- 
tion zones  in  the  Arctic  and  in  Europe. 

Second.  We  wish  to  divert  future  output  of  fis- 
sionable material  into  peaceful  uses.  Even  now 
we  are  beginning  to  transfer  some  of  our  existing 
stockpiles  of  this  material  to  such  purposes.  We 
propose  that  all  nuclear  powers  take  similar  steps 
on  a  proportionate  basis. 

Third.  To  carry  out  these  steps  we  propose  a 
2-year  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  while 
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a  monitoring  system  for  tests  and  an  inspection 
sj'stem  for  tlie  other  nuclear  proposals  is  being 
established. 

Fourth.  "We  hope  to  limit  indiscriminate  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the  world 
through  limitation  of  production,  testing,  and 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  fewer  the  coun- 
tries which  have  atomic  bombs,  the  less  difficult 
is  the  problem  of  control. 

Fifth.  We  would  agree  to  reduce  our  armed 
forces  to  2.5  million  men  in  a  first  stage  if  the 
Soviets  would  do  the  same.  Moreover,  we  have 
indicated  our  willingness  to  consider  levels  of  2.1 
million  and  1.7  million  men  in  later  stages.  We 
would,  of  course,  have  to  take  into  account 
progress  on  the  settlement  of  major  political  prob- 
lems before  extensive  reductions  could  be  under- 
taken. 

Sixth.  Finally  we  propose  that  steps  be  taken 
to  insure  that  missiles  or  other  objects  fired  into 
outer  space  are  being  used  only  for  peaceful  i)ur- 
poses.  We  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  any 
agreement,  on  this  or  otlier  phases  of  our  pro- 
posals, should  include  a  foolproof  system  of  in- 
spection.   We  cannot  rely  on  mere  promises. 

You  may  question  whether  there  are  any  risks 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  in  our  proposal.  Secretary  Dulles  pro- 
vided the  best  answer  to  that  question  last  July 
when  he  said :  ^ 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  steps  we  now  propose 
•can  be  taken  without  any  risk  that  hostile  forces  may 
Igain  advantage  for  themselves.  In  all  frankness  it 
imust  be  admitted  that,  after  all  foreseeable  risks  are 
(Considered,  there  may  be  other  risks  that  we  cannot 
(foresee.  But  this  can  be  said  with  assurance :  The  risks 
lOf  seeking  to  move  forward  are  far  less  than  the  risks 
lOf  being  frightened  into  immobility. 

The  whole  world  faces  a  grim  future  if  the  war  threat 
lis  not  brought  under  some  international  control.  Man- 
Ikind  cannot  long  live  under  the  shadow  of  such  destruc- 
(tion  as  is  now  possible,  without  great  changes  in  existing 
(physical,  social,  political,  and  moral  values. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  an  impression  of 

iwanting  to  negotiate  seriously  on  disarmament. 

(However,  thus  far,  they  have  balked  at  accepting 

]lan  effective  inspection  system,  with  one  exception. 

This  exception  relates  to  the  testing  of  atomic 

bombs.      The    Soviet    Union's    position,    briefly 

stated,  is  tliis :  Let  us  halt  all  tests.     We  will  allow 
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you  to  station  observers  in  our  country  to  make 
sure  that  we  stand  by  our  word. 

To  this  proposal  we  must  give  a  negative  reply. 
Before  wo  agree  to  ban  testing,  we  insist  that  all 
future  production  of  fissionable  materials  which 
constitute  the  makings  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  diverted  to  peaceful  uses.  And,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  no  future  production  is  used  for 
making  weapons,  we  must  have  the  right  of  mutual 
inspection  in  each  other's  factories. 

Now,  why  do  we  insist  on  these  conditions? 
Why  not  simply  agree  to  ban  the  bomb?  Cer- 
tainly everyone  would  be  better  off  if  there  were  no 
more  testing  of  these  ultimate  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  we  are  willing  to  stop 
testing.  But  we  will  agree  to  halt  these  tests  only 
if  we  are  assured  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
then  begin  to  amass  stockpiles  of  bombs.  After 
all,  our  superiority  in  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  nuclear  weapons  is  our  main  insurance 
against  aggression.  Consequently,  if  we  are  asked 
to  abandon  testing,  the  source  of  our  qualitative 
advantage,  then  certainly  we  are  justified  in  de- 
manding that  the  quantity  of  weapons  be  con- 
trolled thereafter.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
achieved  by  means  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  that 
is,  the  earmarking  of  all  future  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  peaceful  uses  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  subject  of  disarmament  has  obscured  to  a 
large  extent  a  development  of  vital  importance  to 
mankind.  Only  recently  the  Senate  approved  the 
atoms-for-peace  treaty.  With  this  approval, 
President  Eisenhower's  bold  concept  of  an  inter- 
national agency  which  would  have  responsibility 
for  the  sharing  by  mankind  of  the  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  is  now  coming  to  fruition. 

This  question  is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  refer  to  it,  however,  because  of 
the  important  impact  it  may  have  on  the  disarma- 
ment problem. 

"Wlien  a  state  receives  assistance  from  the  Agen- 
cy, it  must  agree  to  adequate  safeguards.  The 
Agency  must  approve  the  means  by  which  used 
nuclear  fuels  are  processed.  Complete  records 
must  be  kept  by  receiving  nations  and  progress  re- 
ports made  to  the  Agency.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  fissionable  materials  made  avail- 
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able  to  a  given  country  are  not  diverted  to  military 
use,  international  inspectors  will  have  free  access 
at  all  times  to  all  places,  data,  and  persons  in- 
volved with  the  Agency  projects. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  statute."  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  large  number  of  states  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  admit  international  in- 
spectors within  their  boundaries  in  the  larger 
interests  of  world  peace  and  security.  This  is  a 
brealithrough  of  real  significance  for  tlie  future. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  ought  to  mention  in 
passing.  Some  people  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed lest  our  relations  witli  the  new  Agency  be 
hampered  by  congressional  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. This  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  law  providing  for  our  participation  in  the 
Agency,  congressional  approval,  in  general,  will 
be  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Agency. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Congress  could,  if  it 
chose  to  do  so,  completely  hamstring  our  relations 
with  the  Agency.  I  am  confident  this  will  not  be 
done.  I  believe  the  legislative  history  clearly 
demonstrates  the  intent  of  Congress  to  insure  full 
U.S.  participation  in  this  Agency  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  President  Eisenhower's  original  initi- 
ative and  that  Congress  intends  to  be  reasonable 
in  its  application  of  the  new  law.  Moreover,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  such  strong  support 
for  the  program,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people,  as  to  guarantee  good  working 
relations  between  the  Agency  and  the  United 
States. 

Communist  China  and  the  U.N. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  once  again 
press  for  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the 
U.N.  You  can  be  equally  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  representation  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Last  year  the  vote  was  47  to  24  in  favor  of  our 
position.  This  year  I  believe  that  the  Assembly, 
by  an  equally  large  margin  of  votes,  will  again 
agree  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  matter. 

On  this  question  our  position  is  unequivocally 
clear.  Time  after  time  Congress,  mindful  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  Communist  China,  has  unani- 
mously expressed  its  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
that  regime  in  the  various  organs  and  agencies 


,,t 
of  tlie  U.N.  These  votes  reflect  the  sentiment  of  i 
the  American  i^eople  and  the  Government  of  the  I 
United  States.  I 

Reappointment  of  the  Secretary-General 

You  will  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Assem- 
bly will  consider  during  this  session  the  question 
of  the  reappointment  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  millions  of  people  the  world  over  for 
his  able  leadership  during  the  Middle  East  crisis 
of  last  year.  The  U.N.  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  at  its  helm  a  servant  so  dedicated  to  peace 
and  mankind.  He  has  applied  himself  imagina- 
tively, resourcefully,  and  vmstintingly  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  the  charter.  He  has  the  full 
confidence  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
its  people.  We  favor  his  early  reappointment  for 
another  5-year  term. 

Other  Issues 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  on  various  political  issues 
before  the  General  Assembly.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  crucial  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  other  areas. 

In  the  economic  field  the  U.N.,  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  work  of  the 
Assembly's  Economic  Committee,  is  pressing 
ahead  on  the  vital  task  of  helping  to  raise  living 
standards  and  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
peoples  in  many  lands.  The  jjroblem  of  a  Special 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development 
(SUNFED)  will  again  loom  large.  For  reasons 
we  have  often  stated,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  SUN- 
FED."  Soviet  intransigence  in  opposing  any  ef- 
fective disarmament  measures  have  made  the 
establishment  of  such  a  fmid  at  this  time  im- 
practical. 

However,  the  United  States  already  is  on  record 
as  favoring  a  modest  increase  in  the  technical 
assistance  program.  It  remains  our  hope  that 
steps  can  soon  be  taken  which  would  extend  and 
strengthen  this  program  as  a  basis  for  increased 
private  and  public  investment  on  a  national  and 
international  scale. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Assem- 
bly's Social  Committee  continue  to  attack  the  un- 
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deriving  social  conditions*  which  give  rise  to  in- 
stability and  tension.  Progress  in  the  social  field 
remains  painfully  slow,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  human  rights.  And  this  is  apt  to  be  so  as  long 
as  millions  under  Soviet  tyranny  are  denied  basic 
human  freedoms. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  are  making  real  prog- 
ress in  channeling  constructively  and  gradually 
the  legitimate  national  aspirations  of  many  for 
self-government  either  as  independent  states  or  in 
association  with  other  nations.  One  of  the  most 
significant  chapters  of  our  time  is  the  creation  of 
independent  states  from  colonial  areas.  Most  of 
these  new  states  are  now  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  comprising  over  600  million  people  whose 
newly  found  dignity  and  freedom  is  expressing  it- 
self in  our  counsels  and  deliberations.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  U.N.  trusteeship  over  British  Togo- 
land  and  the  incorporation  of  that  trust  territory, 
by  its  own  freely  expressed  will,  in  a  newly  inde- 
pendent Ghana  constitutes  a  notable  achievement. 
The  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  will  tackle  the  difficult  problem 
of  moimting  costs.  Once  again  members  will  have 
to  face  up  to  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  budget. 
It  will  cost  more  to  operate  the  secretariat.  It  will 
take  more  money  to  maintain  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force.  Peace  is  costly,  but  war  is 
infmitely  more  costly.  Member  states  will  have 
to  recognize  this  fact  more  fully  than  ever  as  the 
12th  Assembly  reviews  its  budget. 

The  United  States  will  renew  its  efforts  in  the 
Committee  for  reduction  in  its  percentage  share 
of  the  regular  U.N.  budget.  With  the  member- 
ship increased  from  51  to  81,  we  believe  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  share  of  the  largest  contribu- 
tor should  be  reduced  below  the  33%  percent  ceil- 
ing which  has  governed  our  contribution  in  the 
past. 

The  Legal  Committee  of  the  Assembly  will  also 
have  important  work  before  it.  If  it  can  encour- 
age states  toward  greater  use  of  judicial  processes 
and  a  greater  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
world,  real  progress  toward  peace  will  have  been 
made. 

Concluding  Comments 

I  look  optimistically  to  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  it.    It  has  faced  crucial  issues  and  has  emerged 


a  stronger  and  in  many  ways   a  more  mature 
organization. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  just  a  word  about 
the  problem  of  charter  review.  As  you  know,  the 
special  committee  created  to  study  this  matter  will 
recommend  that  the  Assembly  defer  for  the  time 
being  a  decision  as  to  when  and  where  a  charter 
review  conference  should  be  held. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  changed  its  mind  about  the  desir- 
ability of  convening  such  a  conference  at  the 
appropriate  time.  We  believe  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
that  organization  as  an  instrumentality  of  world 
peace. 

Wlien  the  time  seems  more  auspicious,  therefore, 
we  shall  press  forward  with  our  recommendation 
that  a  charter  review  conference  be  convened. 
Such  a  conference  could  consider  not  only  formal 
amendments  to  the  charter  but  should  review  in 
some  detaU  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations 
and  make  recommendations  for  its  more  effective 
functioning. 

For  example,  the  Secretary-General  in  his  re- 
cent report  comments  that  there  is  need  for  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  experience  in  order  to  give  the  U.N.  a  sound 
foundation  for  action  in  future  emergencies. 
Steps  are  already  being  taken  in  the  secretariat 
to  carry  out  such  a  study.  I  welcome  this  study, 
for  the  UNEF  experience  has  been  a  fruitful  one 
from  which  many  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  two  charter  amendments 
should  be  approved  without  undue  delay.  In  12 
years'  time,  some  30  new  members  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  This  influx  of  new 
members  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  increase 
whatsoever  in  the  size  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  Asian  countries,  who  do  not  have  a  seat  on 
the  Council  they  can  call  their  own,  have  never 
been  adequately  represented.  By  the  same  token, 
the  increase  in  European  members  calls  for  a  re- 
view of  the  number  of  seats  allocated  to  that  re- 
gion of  the  world.  It  would  appear  that  at  least 
two  nonpermanent  seats  should  be  added  to  the 
Council  in  order  to  redress  the  imbalance  that  has 
developed  over  the  years.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  an  increase  of  four  members  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  both  reasonable  and 
desirable. 
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Had  the  nations  of  the  world  been  forced  to  live 
the  past  11  years  without  a  common  meeting  place, 
without  the  basic  rules  by  which  they  should  con- 
duct themselves,  without  the  machinery  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  differences,  without 
a  place  to  air  disputes  and  seek  agreements,  the 
world  might  not  have  survived  these  12  years.  The 
stresses  and  strains  have  been  so  great,  the  ideo- 
logical conflict  so  sharp,  and  the  destructive  power 
of  weapons  available  so  immense,  that  without 
the  unifying  power  of  the  United  Nations  we 
could  have  by  this  time  destroyed  ourselves. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
contribute  its  full  measure  of  support  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  set  our  hand  to  the  plow  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945.    We  shall  not  turn  back. 

10th  Anniversary  of  Death 
of  Nikola  Petkov 

Press  release  536  dated  September  20 

September  23,  1957,  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  the  Bulgarian  patriot  Nikola 
Petkov  by  the  Communist  regime  of  Bulgaria. 
One  of  tlie  Bulgarian  leaders  who  signed  the 
armistice  in  1944,  he  helped  to  end  his  country's 
alliance  with  Nazi  Germany  and  played  a  leading 
role  in  establishing  a  democratic  coalition  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  defender  of  freedom  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  Bulgarians.  His 
imprisonment  and  tragic  death  allowed  the  forces 
against  which  he  fought  to  gain  control  in 
Bulgaria. 

The  spirit  of  Nikola  Petkov  still  lives.  His  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  democracy  is  an  inspiration 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  all  who  love  freedom. 
His  name  is  an  enduring  symbol  of  hope  to  his 
people  and  a  source  of  pride  and  solace  to  them  in 
this  period  of  trial. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 

A     PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Count  Casiniir  Pulaski,  a  Polish  patriot, 
came  from  across  the  seas  to  join  our  army  of  freedom ; 
and 

Whereas,  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  battle ; 
was  made  Brigadier  General  by  the  Continental  Congress 
and  formed  the  cavalry  Legion  which  bore  his  name ;  and 

Whereas  on  October  0,  1779,  while  leading  his  troops 
in  an  attempt  to  divide  the  enemy  forces  at  Savannah,  he 
received  a  grievous  wound  from  which  he  died  two  days 
later,  thus  sacrificing  a  young  life  which  gave  promise  of 
further  contributions  to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 

Whereas,  in  acknowledgment  of  our  debt  to  General 
Pulaski  for  his  valorous  conduct  in  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
on  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of 
his  death : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwiGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  Fri- 
day, the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1957,  as  General  Pulas- 
ki's Memorial  Day ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  commemorative  cere- 
monies. I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
be  displayed  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that  day  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Casimir  Pulaski. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of 

September   in   the   year   of  our   Lord   nineteen   hundred 

and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

[seal]     United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-second. 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Challenge  and  Response  in  United  States  Policy 


hy  Secretary  Dulles ' 


The  35th  amiiversary  of  the  foimdiiig  of  For- 
eign Affairs  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  comment  on 
the  evolution  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
the  role  we  can  play  today  in  accord  with  our 
enduring  national  principles.  During  tliis  third 
of  a  century,  the  American  people  have  altered 
their  conception  as  to  the  proper  part  which 
their  Government  should  take  in  world  affairs. 

Since  the  foundmg  of  this  nation,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  believed  that  it  had  a  mission 
in  the  world.  They  have  believed  that  "their 
conduct  and  example"  ("The  Federalist,"  No.  1) 
would  influence  events  throughout  the  world  and 
promote  the  spread  of  free  institutions.  But  they 
have  traditionally  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for 
their  Government  to  avoid  involvement  in  interna- 
tional issues.  So,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  United 
States  left  the  field  of  international  politics  to  the 
governments  of  the  "great  powers"  of  the  19th 
century. 

It  took  the  First  World  War  to  bring  us  into 
major  involvement  in  world  crises  and  conflicts. 
Then  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties  a  series  of 
critical  events  cuhninated  in  the  greatest  of  all 
wars.  By  its  end,  a  transformation  had  been 
effected.  It  had  become  obvious  that  the  con- 
duct and  example  of  our  people  no  longer,  alone, 
sufficed  to  prevent  recurrent  challenges  to  our 
security  and  our  way  of  life.  It  was  also  ap- 
parent that  only  in  association  with  others  could 
we  repel  sucli  challenges.  Furthermore,  our  na- 
tional jDOwer  had  grown  to  be  so  impressive  as  to 
preclude  its  being  merely  a  reserved,  negative 
force. 

Thus,  since  1945,  our  Govermnent  has  played 

'Article  prepared  for  publication  in  the  October  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (press  release  528  dated  Sept.  18). 


a  leading  role  in  a  coalition  of  free  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  international  order  to 
which  our  people  have  long  subscribed. 

There  still  remains  a  nostalgia  for  the  "good 
old  days."  This  is  reinforced  by  recurrent  dem- 
onstrations that,  great  as  is  our  strength,  we  are 
not  omnipotent.  We  cannot,  by  fiat,  produce 
the  kind  of  a  world  we  want.  Even  nations 
which  depend  greatly  upon  us  do  not  always 
follow  what  we  believe  to  be  the  right  course. 
For  they  are  independent  nations  and  not  our 
satellites.  Our  power  and  policy  are  but  one 
significant  factor  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
In  combination  with  other  factors  we  are  able  to 
influence  unportantly  the  com'se  of  events.  But 
we  camiot  deal  in  absolutes.  This,  to  many 
Ajnericans,  is  a  source  of  worriment. 

The  American  people  may  not  yet  have  com- 
l^letely  accepted  the  role  that  history  has  made 
inevitable.  But  at  least  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  could  now  be  a 
successful  effort  to  withdraw  the  United  States 
Government  from  official  and  active  jaarticipation 
in  international  affairs.  But  in  order  that  such 
participation  should  command  popular  support, 
our  foreign  policies  should  be  more  than  politics. 
They  must  evidently  reflect  the  traditional  aspira- 
tions of  our  people. 

II.  Communist  Hostility 

United  States  foreign  policy  since  1945  has  been 
forced  to  concern  itself  primarily  with  one  major 
threat  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  development  of 
the  kind  of  international  community  the  American 
people  desire.  This  is  the  threat  posed  by  those 
who  direct  the  totalitarian  system  of  international 
communism.    Because  orthodox  communism  rep- 
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resents  a  materialistic  and  atheistic  creed,  it  in- 
evitably is  repugnant  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit.  Because  it  seeks  world 
rule  through  the  domination  of  all  governments 
by  the  international  Communist  Party,  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  all  who  understand  its  purposes  and, 
as  patriots,  cherish  national  independence.  And 
because  it  employs  fraud  and  violence  to  achieve 
its  ends,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  mIio  seek  a  world 
society  of  decency  and  order. 

The  United  States,  as  the  strongest  nation  of 
the  non-Communist  world,  has  had  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  this  challenge  which, 
since  1950,  has  been  able  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  most  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass  and  one-third 
of  the  world's  poiDulation. 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953,  there 
has  been  a  Soviet  disavowal  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Stalinist  period.  Internally,  that  disavowal 
has  found  some  practical  expression.  Externally, 
Soviet  policy  has  been  marked  by  a  more  diversi- 
fied range  of  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
tactics  vis-a-vis  the  non-Communist  world.  This 
became  especially  pronounced  in  1955.  There  were 
such  gestures  as  the  sudden  consent  to  a  long- 
overdue  Austrian  treaty  and  the  overtures  to 
Yugoslavia.  x\.t  the  "summit"  conference  at 
Geneva  there  were  professions  of  peaceful  intent 
and  an  agreement  to  reunify  Germany  by  free 
elections.  There  were  profuse  offers  of  "assist- 
ance" to  many  nations  and  a  plea  for  "cultural 
relations." 

But  nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  Austria,  did  the 
Soviets  yield  anything  of  substance  or  enter  into 
genuine  negotiations  on  basic  issues.  Economic 
and  military  "assistance"  was  a  Trojan  horse 
whereby  influence  could  be  gained  to  promote  po- 
litical subversion.  There  was  no  honest  accept- 
ance of  Yugoslavia's  right  to  have  a  national  Com- 
munist government  not  dominated  by  interna- 
tional communism.  And  in  November  1955  at 
Geneva  the  Soviet  Government  flatly  repudiated 
the  July  "summit"  agreement  for  German  reuni- 
fication. 

The  year  1956  gave  further  evidence  that  the 
new  rulers  in  Moscow  were  not  essentially  changed. 
Enticements  were  mingled  with  threats.  Wlien 
"de-Stalinization,"  proclaimed  by  the  20th  Party 
Congress  in  February  1956,  was  interpreted  in  the 
satellites  as  justifying  more  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, there  were  fierce  reactions  first  at  Poz- 


nan,  Poland,  and  then  in  Hungary.  Obviously, 
those  who  presently  dictate  the  doctrines  of  inter- 
national communism  are  not  in  fact  prepared  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  their  professed  liberal- 
ization. 

In  all  the  40  years  of  Bolshevik  rule  there  is  no 
episode  more  brutal  than  the  Red  Army  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  people's  1956  uprising 
against  intolerable  oppression.  And  recent  Soviet 
policies  in  the  Near  East  are  inexcusably 
mischievous. 

That  area,  rich  in  cultural  and  religious  tradi- 
tion, yet  stricken  with  historic  dissensions  and 
tragic  poverty,  was  chosen  in  1955  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  new  Communist  hunt  for  power.  Commu- 
nist propaganda  studiously  sought  to  inflame  ani- 
mosities. The  Soviet  Government,  drawing  upon 
its  semiobsolete  war  equipment,  stimulated  an 
arms  race.  As  a  direct  or  indirect  result,  violence 
and  bitterness  were  increased  and  abject  poverty 
was  riveted  more  firmly  as  some  govermnents 
mortgaged  the  future  economic  productivity  of  the 
people  m  order  to  buy  Soviet  arms.  It  has  indeed 
been  a  cynical  performance  by  those  who  profess 
to  love  peace  and  to  desire  to  uplift  the  masses. 

More  than  a  decade  of  cold- war  experience  has 
confirmed  our  earlier  judgments  of  international 
communism.  It  and  the  governments  it  controls 
are  deeply  hostile  to  us  and  to  all  free  and  inde- 
pendent governments.  Its  basic  doctrine  pre- 
cludes its  changing  of  its  own  accord.  Self-ad- 
vertised changes  must  be  considered  as  mere 
stratagems. 

We  need  not,  however,  despair.  International 
communism  is  subject  to  change  even  against  its 
will.  It  is  not  impervious  to  the  erosion  of  time 
and  circumstance.  Klirushchev's  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 1956,  the  July  1957  shakeup  in  the  ruling 
clique  at  Moscow,  and  Mao's  speech  of  February 
27,  1957,  indicate  that,  even  in  Russia  and  the 
China  mainland,  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
regimes  are  confronted  with  grace  internal  pres- 
sures and  dilemmas.  The  yeast  of  change  is  a.t 
work,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  "democratic  cen- 
tralism" to  keep  matters  moving  in  a  strictly 
Leninist  pattern.  The  rulers  in  Russia  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  combine  industrial  and  military  mod- 
ernization with  the  personal  repressions  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  the  rulers  in  China  will  not  find 
it  possible  to  fit  the  richly  diversified  culture  of 
the  Chinese  into  a  Communist  mold  of  conformity. 
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The  time  may  come,  indeed  we  can  be  confident 
that  it  will  come,  when  tlie  nations  now  ruled  by 
international  communism  will  have  governments 
which,  whatever  their  label,  in  fact  serve  their  own 
nations  and  their  own  peoples  rather  than  the  in- 
satiable worldwide  ambitions  of  an  international 
party.  There  will  be  broadening  participation  in 
government.  There  will  be  increasing  personal 
security  under  law.  There  will  be  a  significant 
degree  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
And  the  workers  will  be  permitted  to  have  some 
choice  of  the  work  that  they  do  and  to  enjoy  more 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, the  people,  if  not  the  masters  of  their  gov- 
ernment, will  at  least  not  be  its  abject  slaves. 
Vast  military  power  will  no  longer  be  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  accept  no  restraints 
either  of  a  governmental  or  moral  character  and 
whose  goal  is  worldwide  rule.  When  that  day 
comes,  we  can  rejoice.  Until  that  day  comes,  we 
shall  need  to  remain  on  our  guard. 

III.  Collective  Security 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  United  States 
has  found  it  necessary  to  recast  its  ideas  and 
policies  regarding  national  security.  The  course 
of  our  thinking  and  planning  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  collective  security.  In  our  modern 
world  no  nation,  however  powerful,  can  find  safety 
in  isolation,  and  security  for  one  is  only  to  be 
achieved  through  cooperation  with  other  like- 
minded  nations. 

The  society  of  nations  is  undergoing  the  trans- 
formation that  occurs  whenever  primitive  societies 
develop.  There  is  a  gradual  evolution  from  con- 
ditions where  security  is  a  matter  of  each  for  him- 
self and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  to  a  condition 
where  security  is  a  collective  effort  to  which  each 
contributes  and  from  which  each  benefits.  In  that 
way  there  is  greater  security  at  less  cost.  The 
society  of  nations  is  gradually  and  painfully 
evolving  from  a  primitive  condition  to  one  where 
security  is  a  matter  of  collective  effort  and  where 
defense  is  a  common  defense. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  these  principles  in  a 
world  where  people  have  long  thought  of  sov- 
ereignty as  a  status  unqualified  by  interdepend- 
ence. Yet  after  a  second  generation  of  bitter 
experience,  the  United  States,  with  many  others, 
sees  the  indispensability  of  interdependence.  To- 
day we  seek  security  through  the  strengthening  of 


universal  institutions,  by  regional  arrangements, 
by  maintaining  military  capabilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies,  and  by  determined  efforts  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  surprise  attack  and  to  limit 
and  control  armaments. 

In  1945  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  or- 
ganizing the  United  Nations.  We  hoped  that  it 
would  become  an  effective  insti'ument  of  collective 
security.  But  it  still  falls  short  of  being  that. 
United  Nations  action  in  a  divided  world  has  often 
been  paralyzed.  For  example,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
exercised  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  about  80 
times.  No  joint  U.N.  military  force  has  been  set 
up  as  contemplated  in  the  charter,  although  Korea 
and  Suez  point  to  possible  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Also,  the  Assembly,  in  the  Suez  and  the 
Hungarian  crises  of  last  fall,  displayed  surprising 
determination  and  virtual  unanimity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  way  of  reproach  that  in 
these  matters  the  United  Nations  applied  a  "double 
standard"- — severity  toward  Israel,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  leniency  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  charge  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  Assembly  resolutions  directed  against  the  use 
of  force  in  Egypt  and  in  Hungary  were  equally 
peremptory. 

The  double  standard  was  not  in  the  United  Na' 
tions  but  in  the  nations.  There  was  the  moral 
sensitivity  of  the  Western  nations,  and  their  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  There  was 
the  immorality  of  Soviet  communism,  and  its  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  We  can 
rejoice  that,  among  the  nations,  there  are  govern- 
ments having  standards  higher  than  those  of  the 
Govermnent  of  Soviet  Eussia.  That  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  to  them,  or  to  the  United  Nations- 

Despite  hopeful  indications  of  progress  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  felt  endangered  have,  for  the  most  part,  felt 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  collective,  and  usually 
regional,  arrangements  to  safeguard  their  security. 
This  has  been  in  entire  accord  with  the  charter. 
In  this  development  the  United  States  has  as- 
simied  a  major  role  and  responsibility.  Since 
1945  we  have  entered  into  collective  security 
treaties  with  42  other  nations,  and  we  have  less 
formal  arrangements  with  several  more. 

The  first  such  treaty,  the  Rio  Pact,  was  with  our 
own  neighbors  of  this  hemisphere.  We  went  on  to 
broaden  the  base  of  collective  security  through  a 
series  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  pacts  which 
now  encompass  much  of  the  free  world.    The 
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forces  of  NATO,  now  including  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  stand  guard  over  the  treaty- 
defined  North  Atlantic  region,  which  includes  the 
vital  area  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  West 
Pacific  and  Far  East,  the  SEATO  and  ANZUS 
pacts  and  four  bilateral  treaties  establish  the 
principle  that  a  threat  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all. 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  assure  collective  response  to 
Communist  aggression  at  points  of  special  danger 
or  weakness.  This  nearly  worldwide  system  of 
regional  collective  security  has  served  all  the  par- 
ticipants well.  It  has  deterred  aggi-ession  and 
given  much-needed  assurance  to  peoples  who  are 
especially  exposed  to  attack. 

We  must,  in  candor,  admit  that  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants do  not  look  upon  these  arrangements 
alike.  Some  consider  them  broad  political  al- 
liances, binding  the  parties,  at  least  morally,  to 
support  each  other  generally.  But  the  net  result 
has  been  to  further  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  collective  security  within  the  society  of  nations. 

IV.  The  Strategy  of  Collective  Self-Defense 

Collective  security  must,  of  course,  be  buttressed 
by  military  capabilities  to  deter  armed  aggression 
and  to  cope  with  it  if  it  should  occur.  In  De- 
cember 1950,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  I  spoke  to  this 
problem,  pointing  out  that,  "With  more  than  20 
nations  strung  along  the  20,000  miles  of  Iron 
Curtain,  it  is  not  possible  to  build  up  static  de- 
fensive forces  which  could  make  each  nation  im- 
pregnable to  such  a  major  and  unpredictable 
assault  as  Eussia  could  launch.  To  attempt  this 
would  be  to  have  strength  nowhere  and  bank- 
ruptcy everywhere."  I  went  on  to  say,  "Against 
such  military  power  as  the  Soviet  Union  can 
marshal,  collective  security  depends  on  capacity  to 
counterattack  against  the  aggressor,"  and  I 
pointed  to  our  Strategic  Air  Force  and  our  stock 
of  weapons  as  constituting  an  arsenal  of  retalia- 
tion. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  military  strategy 
of  the  free-world  allies  has  been  largely  based 
upon  our  great  capacity  to  retaliate  should  the 
Soviet  Union  launch  a  war  of  aggression.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  this  strategy  of  deterrence 
has,  during  this  period,  contributed  decisively  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 


However,  the  United  States  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  rely  upon  a  peace  which  could  be  preserved 
only  by  a  capacity  to  destroy  vast  segments  of  the 
human  race.  Such  a  concept  is  acceptable  only 
as  a  last  alternative.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  no  other.  But  the  resourcefulness  of  those 
who  serve  our  nation  in  the  field  of  science  and 
weapon  engineering  now  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  alter  the  character  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
seems  now  that  their  use  need  not  involve  vast 
destruction  and  widespread  harm  to  humanity. 
Recent  tests  point  to  the  possibility  of  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  the  destructiveness  and  radiation 
effects  of  which  can  be  confined  substantially  to 
predetermined  targets. 

In  the  future  it  may  thus  be  feasible  to  place 
less  reliance  upon  deterrence  of  vast  retaliatory 
power.  It  may  be  possible  to  defend  countries  by 
nuclear  weapons  so  mobile,  or  so  placed,  as  to 
make  military  invasion  with  conventional  forces  a 
hazardous  attempt.  For  example,  terrain  is  often 
such  that  invasion  routes  can  be  decisively  domi- 
nated by  nuclear  artillery.  Thus,  in  contrast  to 
the  1950  decade,  it  may  be  that  by  the  1960  decade 
the  nations  which  are  around  the  Sino-Soviet 
perimeter  can  possess  an  effective  defense  against 
full-scale  conventional  attack  and  thus  confront 
any  aggressor  with  the  choice  between  failing  or 
himself  initiating  nuclear  war  against  the  defend- 
ing country.  Thus  the  tables  may  be  turned,  in 
the  sense  that,  instead  of  those  who  are  nonaggres- 
sive  having  to  rely  upon  all-out  nuclear  retalia- 
tory power  for  their  protection,  would-be  aggres- 
sors will  be  unable  to  count  on  a  successful  con- 
ventional aggression  but  must  themselves  weigh 
the  consequences  of  invoking  nuclear  war. 

It  is  precisely  this  evolution  that  Soviet  diplo- 
macy and  propaganda  strive  most  vigorously  to 
prevent.  They  oppose  all  such  experimental  test- 
ing of  nuclear  devices  as  is  necessary  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  fallout  and  to  reduce  size.  They  seem 
to  prefer  that  nuclear  weapons  be  only  the  "hor- 
ror" type  of  weapons.  They  apparently  calcu- 
late that  humanitarian  instincts  will  prevent  us 
from  using  such  weapons.  They  know  that,  if 
Soviet  conventional  forces  were  operating  in 
Europe,  the  megaton-type  weapon  with  large  fis- 
sion fallout  could  not  be  used  by  Western  forces 
without  endangering  the  friendly  peoples  of  the 
area.  Under  these  conditions  Sino-Soviet  man- 
power and  its  conventional  weapons  would  be- 
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come  tlie  dominant  military  force  in  Eurasia. 
Siicli  considerations  make  it  important  to  combine 
the  susiiension  of  testing  with  other  measures 
which  will  limit  armament  and  the  possibilities 
of  surprise  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  May  10, 1955,  disarma- 
ment proposals,  said : 

There  are  possibilities  beyond  tlie  reach  of  interna- 
tional control  for  evading  this  control  and  for  organizing 
the  clandestine  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons,  even  if  there  is  a  formal  agreement  on  inter- 
national control.  In  such  a  situation  the  security  of  the 
States  signatory  to  the  international  convention  can  not 
be  guaranteed,  since  the  possibility  would  be  open  to  a 
potential  aggressor  to  accumulate  stocks  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  for  a  surprise  atomic  attack  on  peace- 
loving  states. 

The  foregoing  is  certainly  true,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  existing  stocks  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial. That  is  "why  we  do  not  seek  to  control 
existing  stocks.  We  accept  their  inevitability, 
limiting  our  control  proposals  to  newly  created 
fissionable  material  that  can  be  controlled. 

The  Soviet  statement  continued : 

Until  an  atmosphere  of  trust  has  been  created  in  rela- 
tions between  States,  any  agreement  on  the  institution  of 
international  control  can  only  serve  to  lull  the  vigilance 
of  the  peoples.  It  will  create  a  false  sense  of  security, 
while  in  reality  there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  production 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  hence  the  threat 
of  surprise  attack  and  the  unleashing  of  an  atomic  war 
with  all  its  appalling  consequences  for  the  people. 

This,  again,  is  a  true  statement.  Unless  there 
are  effective  measures  to  reduce  "the  threat  of  sur- 
prise attack,"'  whether  nuclear  or  otherwise,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  interrupt  the  safeguarded 
search  for  methods  to  apply  nuclear  power  to 
weapons  in  a  manner  to  enlarge  the  possibilities 
of  defense  greatly  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
reduce  the  lethal  fallout  factor  inherent  in 
weapons  which  are  still  in  a  relatively  early  stage 
of  development. 

As  nuclear  weapons  come  to  provide  greater 
possibilities  for  defense,  this  will  require  changes 
in  military  and  related  political  strategy.  So  long 
as  collective  security  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  deterrent  of  retaliatory  power  and  the  ability 
to  wreak  great  destruction  upon  an  aggressor  na- 
tion, there  has  to  be  almost  sole  dependence  upon 
the  United  States.  No  other  nation  can  afford 
the  cost  of  maintaining  adequate  deterrent  power. 
This  requires  a  vast  arsenal  of  planes,  weapons, 


and  perhaps  long-range  missiles.  These  must  be 
constantly  renewed  to  overcome  increasing  de- 
fensive capabilities.  This,  in  turn,  requires  vast 
outlay  for  experimentation. 

However,  as  nuclear  weapons  become  more  tac- 
tical in  character  and  thus  more  adaptable  to  area 
defense,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  allies  which  are  technically  quali- 
fied to  jjarticipate  more  directly  in  this  defense 
and  to  have  a  greater  assurance  that  this  defen- 
sive power  will  in  fact  be  used.  Such  factors  are 
already  leading  to  study  of  a  so-called  atomic 
weapons  stockpile  which  could  be  established  by 
the  United  States  in  the  European  NATO  area 
and,  as  becomes  appropriate,  made  available  to 
NATO. 

A  concomitant  of  this  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  Without  safeguards,  such 
weapons  might  in  the  future  get  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  dictators  and  be  used  as  a  form  of 
international  blackmail.  The  world  would  indeed 
become  an  unhappy  place  to  live  in  if  humanity 
had  to  accept  an  ever-present  threat  of  this  char- 
acter. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  envisage  the  drastic 
changes  in  political-military  relations  which  will 
be  consequent  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  scientific 
Imowledge  and  operating  experience  in  the  nu- 
clear field.  New  weapons  possibilities  are  opening 
up  in  rapid  succession.  Political  thinlcing  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  that  pace.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  inevitably  some  interval  between 
the  thinking  and  the  institutionalizing  of  the  re- 
sults of  thinking. 

The  development  of  a  common  defense  has 
meant,  and  will  continue  to  mean,  heavy  outlays 
for  an  effective  and  modern  United  States  military 
establishment.  It  has  also  required,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  require,  the  United  States  to  give  military 
assistance  and  support  to  the  military  forces  of 
those  nations  associated  with  us  in  collective  ar- 
rangements or  in  special  need  or  danger.  Such 
assistance  is  in  no  sense  to  be  viewed  as  charity. 
It  is  based  on  a  hardheaded  appraisal  of  our  own 
defense  needs.  Without  it,  our  own  defense  costs 
would  be  far  greater  and  our  security  far  less. 
The  aggregate  military  and  economic  resources  of 
the  free  world  coalition  represent  the  greatest  and 
least  costly  insurance  against  war. 
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V.  "Disarmament" 

Tlie  United  States  recognizes  that  armaments 
alone  are  no  lasting  guaranty  of  peace.  We  are, 
therefore,  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  set  up 
safeguards  against  surj^rise  attack  and  to  bring 
national  armaments,  botli  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional, under  effective  international  limitation  and 
supervision.  It  is  true  that  so-called  "disarma- 
ment" efforts  in  the  past  have  proved  futile.  The 
Hague  peace  conferences,  the  Versailles  treaty,  the 
Washington  Naval  Lhnitation  Agreement,  the 
League  of  Nations  disarmament  conferences,  are 
recent  conspicuous  examples  of  failure.  But  there 
are  hnportant  differences  today. 

Past  efforts  have  usually  proceeded  from  the 
assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  and 
maintain  certain  defined  levels  of  military 
strength  and  to  equate  these  dependably  as  be- 
tween the  nations.  Actually,  military  potentials 
are  so  imponderable  that  this  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  futile  pursuit.  Today  there  is 
a  new  approach.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
system  of  international  supervision  which  will 
make  massive  surprise  attack  unlikely.  If  this 
happens,  then  general  war  becomes  less  likely  and 
the  level  of  armaments  will  almost  automatically 
go  down. 

Today  the  great  military  establishments  derive 
largely  from  one  of  two  calculations.  A  potential 
attacker  calculates  that  he  may  be  able  to  accumu- 
late the  power  to  gain  a  decisive  initial  advantage 
by  surprise  attack.  Those  who  feel  that  they  may 
be  attacked  calculate  that  the  only  effective  deter- 
rent to  attack  is  to  possess,  collectively,  power  so 
great  and  so  decentralized  that  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  a  massive  surprise  attack. 

New  discoveries  and  their  application  lead  to 
constantly  mounting  exertions  to  develop  means 
of  attack  and  of  retaliation  and  of  means  of  sur- 
vival. The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  cycle 
is  to  establish  such  international  supervision  of 
the  great  sources  of  military  power  that  it  becomes 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  undetected  preparation 
for  an  attack  massive  enough  to  destroy  the  op- 
posing source  of  power.  That  was  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  concept,  first  put  for- 
ward at  the  Geneva  "sunamit"  conference  of  1955. 

A  potential  aggressor,  subject  to  inspection  from 
the  air,  supplemented  by  a  ground  component, 
will  know  that  he  probably  cannot  use  vast  arma- 
ment to  advantage.    And  nations  exposed  to  ag- 
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gression  will  know  tliat  they  probably  cannot  be  ; 
wiped  out  at  a  single  blow  and  that  therefore  they  j 
can  rely  more  than  now  upon  potential  military  ' 
strength  ratlier  than  strength  actually  in  being.  ; 
Thus  there  will  be  no  stimulation,  as  at  present,  ; 
for  an  arms  race.  This  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  armament,  or  guarantee  peace.  But 
the  new  appi'oach  could  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  other  measures,  now  impossible,  would  be- 
come possible. 

Tlie  most  important  difference  from  the  past 
is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  never  before  has  there 
been  such  need  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  Today 
a  general  war  between  the  great  military  powers 
could  destroy  almost  all  human  life,  certainly 
in  the  northern  latitudes.  Our  working  hypoth- 
esis must  be  that  what  is  necessary  is  possible. 
We  assume  that  the  forces  which  man  has  created 
man  can,  by  wisdom,  resourcefulness,  and  disci- 
pline, harness  and  control.  We  persevere  in  com- 
mon efforts  to  free  the  world  from  the  continuing 
tlireat  of  destruction  by  tlie  weapons  that  its  civili- 
zation lias  produced. 

VI.  Free-World  Health  and  Vitality 

Nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  live  to  them- 
selves alone.  Realizing  tliis,  the  American  people 
liave  always  given  generously  of  their  substance 
to  victims  of  disaster  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world 
and  have  engaged  in  innumerable  programs  of 
humanitarian  assistance.  These,  until  recently, 
have  been  the  outcome  mainly  of  philanthropic 
motives.  During  the  past  decade  they  have  re- 
flected enlightened  national  self-interest. 

We  now  see  that  the  world  has  become  so  much 
a  unit  that,  wherever  tlie  body  politic  is  afflicted, 
the  whole  is  endangered.  We  realize  that  peace 
and  prosperity  for  one  requires,  in  the  long  run, 
that  all  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
happiness.  We  see  the  need  for  more  vital  domes- 
tic forces  in  all  free  lands,  to  resist  Communist 
subversion  or  attack. 

Since  1945  our  nation  has  granted,  outright, 
nearly  $50  billion  in  aid,  military  and  economic. 
Tliat  has  evidenced  an  enlightened  conception  of 
our  own  national  interest.  It  is  significant 
that,  despite  this  assistance  to  others  at  the  rate 
of  about  $5  billion  a  year,  our  own  economy  has 
developed  in  a  healthy  manner.  This  has  been 
a  decade  of  rising  prosperity.  In  1946  our  na- 
tional  income  was  approximately  $180  billion. 
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In  1951  it  was  approximately  $277  billion.  In 
195(3  it  was  approximately  $344  billion. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  most  dramatic  of 
our  economic  assistance  efforts.  It  provided 
Western  Europe  with  some  of  the  means,  and 
with  the  time  and  opportunity,  to  save  itself. 
Kow  we  see  in  Western  Europe  the  development 
of  a  degree  of  unity  which  had  been  the  vision  of 
enlightened  statesmen  for  many  years.  There 
has  been,  first,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
then  the  Brussels  ti'eaty  for  European  union,  and 
now  the  treaties  for  a  common  market  and 
EUKATOM.  These  developments  are  momen- 
tous in  terms  of  developing  unity,  strength,  and 
well-being  in  an  area  which  for  centuries  has  been 
the  seat  of  recurrent  wars  threatening  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Western  civilization. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  Western  European  econ- 
omy has  been  reestablished,  the  United  States 
has  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  newly  awakened  and 
needy  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  As  upwards 
of  800  million  people,  representing  20  new  na- 
tions, have  won  political  liberty,  one  of  the 
momentous  issues  of  our  time  has  been  whether 
this  political  liberty  would  also  mean  the  liber- 
ation of  the  people  from  a  quagmire  of  economic 
misery  and  hopelessness.  If  not,  present  politi- 
cal liberty  may  prove  a  mere  transition  from  one 
form  of  colonial  rule  to  another  far  worse. 

All  of  our  aid  programs,  whether  military, 
economic,  or  technical,  are  rightly  viewed  as 
ventures  in  mutual  security.  If  we  have  given 
more  than  others,  this  reflects  our  greater  ability 
to  give.  An  important  question  now  raised 
about  our  mutual  security  policies  is,  will  there 
be  an  early  end  to  them?  Eecent  studies  by  ex- 
pert commissions  all  attest  to  their  continuing 
necessity. 

The  time  to  end  such  assistance  will  be  when 
it  no  longer  serves  the  enlightened  self-interest 
of  the  United  States.  Military  assistance  and 
defense  support  represent  about  70  percent  of 
the  entire  program.  That  is  part  of  our  own 
defense.  As  regards  economic  assistance,  we 
can  expect  private  capital  gradually  to  assume 
increasing  responsibility  for  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  less  well-developed  areas,  provided 
there  is  political  stability.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
while  the  dollar  value  of  our  mutual  security 
spending  has  not  greatly  declined  in  recent  years, 


an  increasing  amount  of  this  is  in  terms  of  loans 
rather  than  of  grants.  Also,  the  total  of  public 
loans  and  grants  now  represents  only  about  1 
percent  of  our  national  income,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  grants  alone  represented  about  3 
percent. 

A  cessation  of  our  mutual  security  programs 
would,  imder  present  conditions,  be  disastrous. 
What  is  needed  is  to  put  necessary  aid  programs 
on  a  more  long-term,  businesslike  basis,  reducing 
gi'ant  aid  to  a  minimum  and  applying  our  assist- 
ance in  ways  that  will  best  help  needy  peoples  to 
help  themselves.  As  a  result  of  intensive  studies 
independently  initiated  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  one  new  instrumentality  is  now  being 
inaugurated,  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This,  when  adequately  capitalized,  will  jjlace 
major  I'esponsibility  on  the  receiving  comitries 
and  stimulate  self-help  and  private  investment. 

United  States  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
vigorous  in  fields  other  than  aid.  President 
Eisenhower's  speech  to  the  United  Nations  in 
December  1953  dramatized  the  possible  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished to  realize  these  possibilities  through 
bilateral  agreements.  Recently  the  United 
States  ratified  the  statute  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  should  be  a  mile- 
stone in  the  general  application  of  this  marvel- 
ous new  resource  for  the  benefit  and  not  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind. 

We  recognize  that  governmental  restrictions 
on  trade  have  in  the  past  throttled  world  com- 
merce to  the  detriment  of  eveiy  nation.  We 
have  entered  into  international  undertakings, 
notably  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  prevent  this  and  to  promote  the  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services.  This  expansion 
materially  benefits  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations.  Measm'es  which  might  ad- 
versely affect  a  nation  are  avoided.  Economic 
growth  is  stimulated  throughout  the  world. 
The  benefits  of  advances  in  one  country  are  read- 
ily diffused  to  others. 

We  do  not  forget  that  every  government  has  a 
primary  duty  to  serve  its  own  people.  But  usu- 
ally that  service  can  be  best  rendered  by 
finding  ways  which  help  others  also,  or  which  at 
least  do  not  hurt  others.  Occasionally,  and  hap- 
pily only  rarely,  situations  arise  which  cannot 
be  resolved  by  this  formula.  But  in  general  we 
seek  an  international  society  in  which  men,  goods, 
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and  ideas  flow  freely  and  without  obstruction 
throughout  a  wide  arep-  and  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pui'sue  happiness  is  open  to  every  man 
and  woman.  Tlie  United  States  market,  which 
dependably  oilers  so  much  that  others  want  and 
which  dependably  buys  so  much  that  others 
M'ould  sell,  is  the  great  economic  stabilizer  of 
the  free  world.  It  helps  to  combat  conununism 
and  the  self-centered  nationalisms  which  are 
alike  in  rejecting  the  concept  of  interdependence. 

Few  economic  theories  are  today  as  obsolete  as 
those  of  Marx.  They  were  propagated  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  relation  to  a  society  which  since 
then  has  rapidly  transformed  itself  through  the 
force  of  its  own  dynamic  qualities. 

The  social  and  economic  basis  of  democracy  has 
been  widened  throughout  the  AVestern  World,  and 
the  same  process  is  begiiming  and  accelerating  in 
other  free-world  areas.  International  communism 
is  a  reactionary  movement.  Its  "planning"  makes 
slaves  of  the  producers  and  creates  a  new  exploit- 
ing and  ruling  class.  It  is  replete  with  contra- 
dictions which,  in  free  countries,  have  been  re- 
solved by  a  peaceful,  yet  dynamic,  evolution. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  claim  i^erfection.  The 
dramatic  and  peaceful  development  of  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  our  free  societies  must 
and  will  go  forward.  But  even  though  we  do  not 
claim  perfection,  we  can  claim  that  the  social 
goals  which  communism  pretends  to  seek  are  in 
fact  achieved  to  a  far  greater  extent  within  our 
free  society  than  they  are  achieved  in  Soviet 
Kussia  or  Communist  China. 

VII.  Peaceful  Change 

As  our  countiy  has  been  swept  more  fully  into 
the  broad  currents  of  human  affairs,  we  have  been 
made  more  and  more  conscious  of  those  rapid 
world  movements  of  our  century  which  seem  inces- 
santly to  transform  the  international  landscape. 
Change  is  the  law  of  life,  and  that  includes  inter- 
national life.  Our  common  problem,  in  a  world 
of  rapid  and  often  momentous  change,  is  to  insure 
that  necessary  changes  occur  in  peaceful  fashion 
without  upheaval  or  war.  Violent  change  is  never 
selective  change.  It  destroys  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad.  Change  is  beneficent  when  it  is  selective, 
continuing  and  developing  the  good  while  shed- 
ding that  which  is  evil,  outmoded,  or  inadequate. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  areas 
where  change  is  most  conspicuous.    There  is  first 


of  all  the  change  which  will  inevitably  result  from 
the  splitting  of  the  atom.  A  vast  new  source  of 
power  is  available  to  man,  and  we  can  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  used  to  effect  momentous  changes.  It 
can  destroy  man,  or  it  can  enrich  him.  The  choice 
is  up  to  man  himself.  The  United  States  fu-st 
had  the  jjower  of  fission  and  used  it  in  war  to 
defend  freedom.  We  feel  a  special  responsibility 
to  help  to  assure  that  man's  momentous  choice 
shall  be  "atoms  for  jjeace." 

Another  vast  force  for  change  is  political  na- 
tionalism. This  is  operating  strongly  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Since  1945  it  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  score  of  new  nations.  Other  peoples  are  well 
on  their  way  to  political  independence. 

But  the  mere  act  of  granting  political  inde- 
pendence does  not  of  itself  assure  that  the  newly 
independent  peoples  will  in  fact  have  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing  or  governments  able 
and  willing  to  serve  the  governed.  It  does  not  of 
itself  mean  that  the  society  of  nations  is  enriched 
by  new  recruits  dedicated  to  principles  of  inter- 
dependence and  an  international  order  of  law  and 
justice.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  find  policies 
to  cope  with  new  demands  of  colonial  peoples, 
with  strident  and  embittered  nationalisms,  and 
with  social  unrest  among  those  who  tend  to  feel 
that  political  liberty  automatically  should  pro- 
vide them  M'ith  new  economic  oj^portunity. 

The  United  States,  once  itself  a  colony,  shares 
and  sympathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
for  political  independence.  Also,  we  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  liberty,  for  its  own  self-preservation, 
requires  the  self-restraint  of  moral  law  and  the 
education  to  make  sound  judgments.  We  can  and 
should  play  an  imi)ortant  part  in  finding  the  poli- 
cies to  cope  with  the  political  and  social  ferment 
of  much  of  the  human  race. 

We  recognize,  as  does  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter in  article  14,  that  there  will  be  constantly 
arising  particular  situations  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions and  calling  for  peaceful  adjustment.  We 
have  noted  in  recent  years  the  emergence  of  such 
situations,  for  example,  the  disputes  over  Cyprus, 
Kashmir,  and  West  Irian;  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis;  and  over  Suez.  These  not  only  disrupt 
world  peace  and  comity.  They  provide  fertile  soil 
for  Communist  proj^aganda  and  penetration. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that,  in  the  case 
of  such  disputes,  all  of  the  merits  are  not  on  one 
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side.  Therefore  we  do  not  identify  ourselves  with 
any  purely  partisan  approach.  The  Soviet  rulers, 
unconcerned  with  the  merits  and  eager  only  to 
extend  their  power,  are  prepared  to  back  one  side 
against  the  other  if,  in  return,  they  obtain  political 
advantages.  Because  they  sometimes  gain  advan- 
tages out  of  such  disputes,  their  interest  lies  in 
creating  and  exacerbating  disputes  and  preventing 
their  settlement. 

This  illustrates  how  important  it  is  for  the  free 
world  to  establish  regular  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  its  members.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Within  the  past  few  years  several  serious  disputes 
between  American  states  have  been  successfully 
dealt  with  by  the  procedures  of  this  organization. 
Its  members  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  peaceful  processes  of  law  and  justice 
which  they  have  established.  They  have  set  a 
notable  example  which  ought  to  be  followed  more 
generally. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  United  States  initiation, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  now 
developing  processes  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  its  members.  Last  year  the  Secretary- 
General  of  NATO  was  given  new  responsibilities 
in  this  respect. 

There  are,  in  the  long  run,  great  potentialities 
in  article  14  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
authorizes  the  Asseinbly  to  recommend  cliange  in 
the  status  quo.  The  exercise  of  this  delicate  func- 
tion requires  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  self- 
restraint.  If  becomes  particularly  difficult  for  the 
Assembly  to  exercise  this  function  when  a  power- 
ful minoritj'  of  members  seeks  not  fair  and  just 
settlements  but  unsettlements  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  use  by  international  communism  of 
its  revolutionary  tactics. 

Sometimes  it  is  felt  that  the  United  States  ought 
more  often  to  use  its  power  to  effectuate  settle- 
ments. The  United  States  can  and  does  exert  an 
influence  in  quiet  and  inconspicuous  ways  as  a 
friend  of  all  the  parties.  We  stand  ready  to  exer- 
cise our  good  offices  if  and  when  invited  to  do  so 
under  adequate  terms  of  reference.  But  we  do  not 
assume  the  right  to  meddle  or  be  the  arbiter  of 
other  peoples'  affairs. 

The  most  dangerous  of  all  unresolved  disputes 
are  those  within  the  areas  now  under  the  rule  of 
international  communism.     The  pattern  here  is 


classic.  There  is  the  inevitability  of  change,  but 
the  situation  is  dominated  by  those  who  tlo  not 
believe  in  peaceful  change  at  the  expense  of  their 
power.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  historically 
pi'oduced  violent  eruptions.  Some  of  the  areas  in 
question  are  especially  explosive  as  they  involve 
the  artificial  division  of  historic  nations — Ger- 
many, Korea,  and  Viet-Nam.  Others,  as  lately 
demonstrated  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  contain 
resentments  so  bitter  that  many  patriots  would 
die  in  revolt  against  hopeless  odds  rather  than 
continue  to  suffer  in  silence. 

United  States  policy,  as  proclaimed  repeatedly, 
will  never  sanction  these  injustices  nor  accept  them 
as  permanent.  But  we  strive  only  by  peaceful 
means  to  achieve  justice.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
general  interest,  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
directly  concerned,  for  events  to  shape  up  into 
war.  We  shall  continue  to  employ  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations  and  all  diplomatic 
means  and  moral  pressures  to  alleviate  the  in- 
justices and  oppressions  suffered  by  these  peo- 
ples and  to  make  their  plight  known  to  world 
opinion.  We  have  faith  in  their  ultimate  free- 
dom and  independence.  Wlien  the  Russian  lead- 
ers decide  to  serve  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
cease  to  be  the  agents  of  international  communism, 
they  will  act  in  the  knowledge  that  Russia's  long- 
term  interests  require  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many in  freedom  and  the  liberation  of  the  satel- 
lites. Only  thus  can  Russia  achieve  its  proper 
desire  to  be  surrounded  by  friendly  peoples.  The 
martyrs  of  Hungary  have  not  died  in  vain  if  they 
have  advanced  the  coming  of  that  day. 

Even  such  a  brief  survey  of  the  forces  working 
for  change  cannot  but  leave  us  with  a  sense  of 
their  immensity  and  the  relative  paucity  of  politi- 
cal means  for  keeping  them  within  peaceful  chan- 
nels.    Peace  and  justice  are  surely  in  jeopardy. 

Within  a  stable  individual  society  there  are  in- 
stitutions to  effectuate  and  legalize  change — 
usually  parliamentary  bodies  which  make  and  re- 
make laws  so  that  political,  economic,  and  social 
changes  occur  peacefully  and  with  legitimacy. 
In  the  international  field  concepts  of  sovereignty 
Avhich  have  become  obsolete  lead  nations  to  feel 
that  they  can  put  what  they  deem  to  be  their  own 
national  rights  and  interests  above  the  need  of  the 
whole  society  of  nations — the  need  for  peaceful 
settlement.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore there  is  any  universal  mandatory  process  for 
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effectuating  international  change.  But  there  can 
and  should  be  a  far  greater  willingness  than  there 
now  is  to  subordinate  national  interests  to  the 
interest  of  the  world  community,  to  use  existing 
agencies  such  as  the  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, and  to  develop  and  accept  a  body  of  written 
or  unwritten  international  law. 

VIII.  Conclusion 

Two  significant  facts  stand  out  respecting 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  first  is  that  our 
policies  have  developed  as  a  reflection  of  deeply 
ingrained  national  characteristics.  The  second  is 
that  our  policies  have  been  influenced  and  modified 
by  changing  world  conditions  in  the  effort  to  apply 
our  basic  concepts  to  actual  conditions  and  to  the 
challenges  they  have  presented. 

These  two  features  of  our  policy  are  by  no  means 
incompatible.  To  hold  to  national  judgments  of 
risrht  and  wrong  does  not  mean  that  we  are  so 
closely  wedded  to  doctrinaire  concepts  that  we 
camaot  adjust  our  policies  to  the  demands  of  the 
hour.  To  think  of  our  policies  as  shifting  and 
changing  in  order  to  cope  with  varying  situations 
need  not  be  to  infer  that  no  central  and  governing 
core  of  principle  gives  them  continuity. 

In  this  article  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
manner  in  which  policy  has  adapted  itself  to  new 
and  challenging  problems;  but  the  manner  and 
conduct  have  been  guided  throughout  by  certain 
principles. 

These  principles  were  unforgettably  formulated 
by  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address. 
He  there  points  out  that  "of  all  the  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports." 
And  he  went  on  to  emphasize  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  "In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Because  of  our  religious  beliefs  we  attach  excep- 
tional importance  to  freedom.  We  believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  personality,  in  the  inalien- 
able rights  with  which  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator,  and  in  their  right  to  have  governments  of 
their  own  choosing.  But  we  also  believe  that  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  governments  are  subject  to  moral 
law.  We  recognize  that  liberty,  whether  it  be 
individual  or  national,  can  be  dangerous  license 


unless  it  is  exercised  under  the  disciplines  of  moral 
law  and  with  adequate  knowledge  and  education  to 
assure  that  moral  judgments  in  fact  take  all  rele- 
vant factors  into  account. 

We  are  as  a  nation  imsympathetic  to  systems 
and  governments  that  deny  human  freedom  and 
seek  to  mold  all  men  to  a  preconceived  pattern  and 
to  use  them  as  tools  to  aggrandize  the  state.  We 
are  also  unsympathetic  to  assertions  of  sovereignty 
which  do  not  accept  the  concept  of  social  inter- 
dependence. As  Americans  we  have  built  our  na- 
tion on  the  federal  principle,  drawing  together 
what  were  sovereign  states  into  a  cooperative  com- 
munity. We  thus  naturally  invoke  the  idea  of 
cooperation  between  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  ends 
which  correspond  with  the  aspirations  of  all 
people. 

Despite  a  certain  superficial  indifference  to  the 
niceties  of  law  observance,  Americans  have  de- 
veloped a  profound  respect  for  law  as  the  basis  of 
social  and  civic  life.  We  conceive  of  manmade 
law  as  an  effort  to  apply  the  moral  law  to  the 
conditions  of  time  and  place.  Our  Constitution  is 
the  oldest  basic  written  law  in  the  world  today. 
This  concept  of  law  permeates  our  entire  political 
system  and  gives  it  a  stability  and  moderation 
rarely  matched  among  contemporary  governments. 
We  yearn  to  see  the  behavior  of  nations  in  their 
relations  with  one  another  rest  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  agreed  legal  principles  derived  from  moral 
concepts.  We  abhor  arbitrary  government  which 
reflects  only  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant. 

These  concepts,  taken  together,  constitute  our 
American  way  of  life.  They  represent,  for  us,  the 
idea  and  reality  of  freedom  under  law — of  which 
the  most  authoritative  is  moral  law.  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  they  should  influence  our  foreign  policy. 
For,  under  a  representative  form  of  government, 
foreign  policy  is  valid  only  as  an  expression  and  a 
projection  of  national  character  and  national  con- 
victions. Whoever  would  understand  our  policy 
should  try  to  comprehend  us  as  a  nation. 

The  constancy  of  our  national  character  is  what, 
even  in  such  a  swiftly  changing  era,  gives  stability 
and  continuity  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  well 
that  this  is  so,  for  it  enables  those  who  imderstand 
the  United  States  to  comprehend  also  the  main- 
springs of  its  action  and  thus  estimate,  in  their 
own  interest,  what  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  any  situation  is  likely  to  be. 
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The  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  al- 
liances. As  leader  of  a  great  coalition,  we  can 
never  hope  to  please  all  countries.  But  we  can 
win  respect  if  it  is  felt  that  we  are  acting  in  true 
character. 

It  is  important  also  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
hostile  to  us.  Potential  enemies  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  gamble  on  our  behavior — with  all  the 
risks  of  miscalculation — if  they  can  count  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  upon  our  national 
conduct. 

So  toward  all,  whether  friendly  or  not,  we 
should  act  as  a  people  proud  of  our  heritage,  as- 
sured in  our  convictions,  and  confident  in  our  des- 
tiny. We  have  no  desire  to  impose  upon  otliers 
the  pattern  of  our  thought  and  our  institutions. 
Yet  we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
18th-century  "age  of  enlightenment"  who  im- 
pressed their  ideas  deeply  upon  modern  Western 
culture  as  a  whole.  These  principles  are  not  nar- 
rowly parochial  but  universal  in  their  applica- 
tion. In  America  they  were  the  inspiration  of 
the  greatest  democratic  experiment  in  history. 
Insofar  as  our  national  behavior  reflects  these 
principles,  it  is  certain  to  meet,  in  the  long  I'un, 
with  understanding  and  respect. 


U.S.  To  Waive  Fingerprinting 
of  Winter  Olympics  Participants 

Press  release  527  dated  September  17 

The  following  letter  was  sent  on  September  1^ 
to  Prentis  0.  Hale,  president  of  the  1960  Squaw 
Valley  VIII  Olympic  Winter  Games  Organizing 
Committee^  at  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Mr.  Hale  :  With  respect  to  those  Olympic 
officials  and  athletes  who  are  certified  by  the  var- 
ious national  Olympic  associations  and  commit- 
tees as  qualified  to  participate  in  the  1960  Squaw 
Valley  Winter  Olympic  Games,  you  may  inform 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  that  the 
United  States  Govermnent  will  not  discriminate 
between  or  among  them  regardless  of  their  coun- 
try or  place  of  origin. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  non- 
discriminatory laws  and  regulations  affectmg  en- 
try into  the  United  States  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all  members  of  the  Olympic  teams  and  all 
Olympic  officials  coming  to  Squaw  Valley  irre- 


spective of  their  counti-y  or  place  of  origin. 
These  include  requirements  of  health  and  security. 
In  the  past,  there  was  a  fingerprinting  require- 
ment which  was  mandatory  for  all  alien  visitors 
save,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  certain  diplomats  and  Government  officials. 
This  law  has  recently  been  amended  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive  this  requirement.  A  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment is  attached  for  your  information.  The  De- 
partment is  advised  that  qualified  Olympic  offi- 
cials and  athletes  coming  to  the  United  States 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  Win- 
ter Olympics  as  such  Olympic  officials  and  ath- 
letes, would  qualify  as  nonimmigrant  -aliens  with 
respect  to  whom  such  a  waiver  could  be  given 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  at- 
tached amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Enclosure 

CERTAIN  REVISIONS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  LAWS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion  and  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  they 
may  severally  prescribe,  to  waive  the  requirement  of 
fingerprinting  specified  in  sections  221  (b)  and  262  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  respectively,  in  the 
case  of  any  nonimmigrant  alien. 


Air  Transport  Consultations 
With  Brazil 

Press  release  531  dated  September  19 

Delegations  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  began  consultations  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  19  under  the  terms  of  the 
Air  Transport  Services  Agreement  of  1946  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil.  The  last 
formal  meeting  between  delegations  of  the  two 
countries  on  aviation  matters  was  held  in  October 
1950.  The  current  discussions  will  be  largely  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  operations  by  the  air- 
lines of  both  countries  under  the  terms  of  the 
1946  agreement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  is 
Maj.  Brig.  Alvaro  Hecksher,  cliairman  of  tlie 
Brazilian    aviation    policyforming    organization 
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CERNAI.  Other  members  of  tlie  Brazilian  dele- 
gation are  Federico  Duarte  de  Oliveira,  chief  of 
the  Civil  Air  Section,  Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of 
Aeronautics;  Roberto  Pimentel,  director  of  the 
Traffic  Division,  Directorate  of  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics; Lt.  Col.  Jose  Carlos  de  Miranda  Correa,  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  air  routes;  L.  de  Beren- 
guer  Cesar,  in  charge  of  transportation  afi'airs. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (tlie  above-men- 
tioned are  members  of  CEENAI) ;  Luiz  Paulo 
Lindenberg  Sette,  Tliird  Secretary,  Brazilian  Em- 
bassy, Washington;  Capt.  Pedro  Lamego,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Major  Brigadier  Hecksher;  and 
Nestor  Jost  and  Augusto  de  Gregorio,  Members 
of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  headed  by 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  chief.  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State.  Other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation are  Louis  J.  Hector,  Member,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board ;  Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  C.  Watson,  chief.  Interna- 
tional Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Gerald 
W.  Eussell,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  John  J. 
IngersoU,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Stanley  Grand,  Department 
of  State ;  James  C.  Plaahr,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State;  Dorothy  Thomas,  Interna- 
tional Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  following  will  attend  as  obsei-vers:  Oren 
Harris,  chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  ranking  minority  member. 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives.  Representatives  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America  will 
also  attend. 


NATO  Fellowship  and  Scholarship 
Program  for  1958-59 

Press  release  532  dated  September  20 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
announced  the  availability  of  a  number  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  the  academic  year  1958- 
69.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  NATO  Fellow- 
ship and  Scholarship  Program,  which  provides 
oppox'tunities  for  study  or  research  by  nationals 


of  states  which  are  members  of  the  organization. 
The  fellowships  are  intended  for  scholars  with 
established  reputations,  while  the  scholarships  will 
be.  awarded  to  students  who  have  graduated  from 
college  in  recent  years.  The  aim  of  the  program, 
according  to  the  announcement  made  by  the 
NATO  headquarters  in  Paris,  is  "to  promote  study 
and  research  (preferably  leading  to  publication) 
on  various  aspects  of  the  common  interests,  tradi- 
tions, and  outlook  of  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the 
history,  present  status,  and  future  development  of 
the  concept  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  and  of 
the  problems  which  confront  it." 

The  awards  will  normally  be  for  a  period  of  2 
to  4  months  for  fellows  and  a  full  academic  year 
for  scholars.  In  addition  to  a  financial  grant, 
transportation  to  and  from  the  j^lace  where  the 
study  or  research  is  to  be  undertaken  will  be  pro- 
vided. Grantees  will  be  required  to  submit  to 
NATO  a  substantial  report  together  with  a  brief 
summary,  in  English  or  French,  on  the  results  of 
their  work. 

The  competition  for  U.S.  citizens  opened  on 
September  15,  and  applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  agency  prior  to  November  1, 
1957.  Candidates  for  fellowships  should  apply  to 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  Applications  for  scholarships 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  1  East  67th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y.  Tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  advise  on  policies  re- 
lating to  certain  aspects  of  the  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Program,  will  nominate  panels 
of  candidates  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  two  cooperating  agencies,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  present  to  NATO's  Selection 
Committee.  Announcement  of  the  awards  will  be 
made  on  April  4, 1958,  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Emphasizing  the  multilateral  character  of  the 
program,  the  plan  for  selection  gives  preference, 
when  other  qualifications  are  equal,  to  candidates 
prepared  to  conduct  their  projects  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Selection  Com- 
mittee will  aim  at  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  awards  but  will  not  be  bound  by  a  strict 
rule. 
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Germany  Expands  Restitution 
Claims  Coverage 

I'ress  release  525  dated  September  16 

The  American  Embassy  at  Bona  has  reported 
that  recent  modifications  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Restitution  Law  open  the  way  for  the  filing 
of  certain  categories  of  monetai-y  restitution 
claims  by  former  Nazi  persecutees  who  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  compensation  under  previous 
legislation.  The  modifications  relate  to  claims 
arising  from  unlawful  taking  by  certain  German 
entities  of  tangible  or  intangible  property  which 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  was  "identifiable"'  within 
the  meanmg  of  restitution  legislation  but  which 
cannot  be  restituted  because  of  loss,  damage,  or 
deterioration.  The  modifications  are  believed  of 
particular  interest  to  individuals  who  sustained 
losses  due  to  confiscation  of  identifiable  property 
outside  "West  Germany  which  property  was  sub- 
sequently sent  into  West  Germany  or  Berlin. 
The  development  is  considered  of  significance  in 
cases  where  special  levies  or  discriminatory  taxes 
were  collected  through  seizure  of  such  property. 
Knowledge  of  the  final  location  of  the  property 
is  not  required. 

Claims  must  be  filed  with  German  authorities 
not  later  than  April  1,  1958.^ 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
Proposed  by  Five  Countries 


Press  release  .^24  dated  September  16 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
requesting  submission  of  views  in  connection  with 
United  States  participation  in  tariff  negotiations 
arising  from  the  desire  of  Austria,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, Greece,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
modify  or  withdraw  certain  tariff  concessions  in 
their  respective  schedules  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tarifi's  and  Trade  (GATT).  There 
is  attached  a  list  of  items  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  which  the  countries  indicated  desire  to 


'  The  Department  of  State  has  available  an  Informa- 
tion sheet  givlnfr  further  details  of  the  German  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


withdraw  from  the  schedules  of  GATT  conces- 
sions or  to  modify  in  these  negotiations. 

The  countries  listed  are  among  those  which 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  on  January  1,  1958,  to  modify  or 
withdraw  concessions  in  their  schedules  to  the 
general  agreement.  Under  procedures  established 
by  the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement,  the 
counti-y  proposing  to  modify  or  withdraw  a  con- 
cession negotiates,  with  respect  to  compensation 
with  the  country  with  which  the  concession  was 
originally  negotiated  and  with  any  other  coun- 
try having  a  principal  supplying  interest.  In 
these  negotiations  new  concessions  may  be  granted 
by  the  country  proposing  the  modification  or  with- 
drawal. Another  possible  result  may  be  with- 
drawal or  upward  adjustment,  by  the  countries 
adversely  affected,  of  concessions  of  a  value  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  concession  modified 
or  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  these  negotiations, 
the  country  proposing  modification  or  withdrawal 
of  concessions  consults  with  other  countries  sub- 
stantially interested  in  the  concessions. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of  in- 
terested persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  preparation  for  the  i^roposed  negotiations 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  would 
welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with  regard 
to  the  possible  effect  on  United  States  trade  of 
modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  concessions  on 
the  items  in  the  attached  list.  In  addition,  the 
committee  invites  the  submission  of  views  regard- 
ing concessions  which  the  United  States  might 
seek  from  the  respective  countries  as  compensa- 
tion as  well  as  views  concerning  possible  upward 
adjustment  in  United  States  rates  of  duty  on 
commodities  which  are  now  the  subject  of  con- 
cessions in  the  general  agreement. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation by  the  close  of  business  on  October  7, 
1957.  All  communications,  in  15  copies,  should 
be  addressed  to :  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
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for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Wasliington  25,  D.  C. 

If  any  interested  party  considers  that  his  views 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  to  the  committee 
in  a  written  brief,  he  should  make  this  known 
to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  then 
arrange  for  oral  presentation  before  the  com- 
mittee. 


LIST  OF  ITEMS 

GATT  Concessions  Proposed  for  Modification  or  With- 
drawal by  Austria,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Greece,  and  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  Which  the  United  States  Has  an 
Interest 

Austria 

White  oils 

Transformer  oils 

Linoleum 

Inlaid  linoleum 

Boiler  feeder  pumps  and  domestic  pumps  of  iron,  under 

1,000  kilograms 
Combustion  engines  weighing  less  than  25  kilograms  each 
Refrigerating  machinery  of  iron,  less  than  1,000  kilograms 

each 
Aromatic  essences  not  containing  alcohol  or  ether 

Canada 

Primary  iron  and  steel  products,  approximately  60  trade 
classifications  in  the  following  categories : 

blooms 

cogs 

ingots 

rounds 

squares 

sheets 

plates 

bars 

hoop 

band 

band  strip 

structural  steel 

pipes,  tubes,  pipe  fittings  and  couplings,  including  cas- 
ings for  use  in  casing  water,  natural  gas,  or  oil  wells, 
and  pressure  pipe  for  pipe  lines,  as  well  as  pipe  and 
valves  used  in  drilling  for  water,  natural  gas,  or  oil,  or 
in  prospecting  for  minerals 

CeiiJon 

Razor  blades 
Cotton  towels 

Greece 

Goat  and  sheepskin  leather 
Whisky 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Canned  asparafcus 

Parts  and  material  for  use  in  the  assembly  of  motor 
cars  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (excludes  radio 
apparatus  and  certain  other  specified  parts  and 
material) 

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus  (excludes  radio-phono- 
graph combinations  and  apparatus  imported  for  ships, 
aircraft,  or  use  in  public  radio  service) 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Emergency  Oil  Lift  Program  and  Related  Oil  Problems. 
Joint  hearings  before  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  .ludiciar.v  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  57. 
Part  3,  appendix  A,  654  pp. ;  part  4,  appendix  B,  591  pp. 

Building  a  World  of  Free  Peoples.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.    Volume  I,  March  1-April  9,  1957.     103  pp. 

Department  of  State  Passport  Policies.  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  April  2 
and  11,  1957.     137  pp. 

Food  Stockpiling  Within  the  United  States  and  Abroad 
for  Future  Emergencies.  Hearings  before  the  Snl)- 
committee  on  Consumers  Study  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  H.R.  534.  Part  3,  June  12 
and  13,  1957.     115  pp. 

Foreign  Trade  Interests  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  Members  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
gressional Delegation  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  H.  Doc.  209,  July 
16,  1957.     179  pp. 

22d  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion.    S.  Doc.  47,  July  31,  1957.     257  pp. 

Inter-American  Highway  and  Miscellaneous  Roads  on 
Public  Lands.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  2157,  a  hill  to 
authorize  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum  required 
for  completion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  and 
miscellaneous  roads  on  public  lands.  August  6  and  7. 
19.57.     53  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Convention  With  Pakistan.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
income  tax  convention  with  Pakistan  (Exec.  N,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  ses.s.).     August  9, 1957.     66  pp. 

A  Collection  of  Excerpts  and  a  Bibliography  relative  to 
United  States  foreign  aid  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  S.  Doc.  62,  August  12,  1957. 
39  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1958.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  9302.  H.  Rept.  1172,  August  15,  1957. 
15  pp. 

The  International  Patent  System  and  Foreign  Policy. 
Study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary pursuant  to  S.  Res.  55.  Study  No.  5.  S.  Doc.  63, 
August  22,  1957.     52  pp. 

18th  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange  Activ- 
ities, January  1-June  30.  1957,  transmitted  by  the 
Chairman.  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402,  SOth  Congress. 
H.  Doc.  236,  August  27.  1957.     8  pp. 

Antidumping  Act,  1921.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
6006.     H.   Rept.   1261,   August  27,   1957.     20  pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
covering  period  from  December  1,  1955.  through  No- 
vember 30,  1956.     S.  Rept.  1162,  August  29,  1957.    26  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  Res.  93,  S.  Res.  185,  and  S.  Res.  286,  84th  Con- 
gress, and  extended  by  S.  Res.  61,  S.  Res.  151,  and  S. 
Res.  192.  R5th  Congress.  S.  Rept.  1167,  September  6, 
1957.     23  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  During  September  1957 


U.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  .  London 

ILO"Artand  Labor"  Exposition Geneva 

18th   International   Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art;  and   7th  Venice 

International  Exhibition  of  the  Documentary  and  Short  Film. 

Organization  of  American  States:  Economic  Conference Buenos  Aires 

11th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh 

International  Scientific  Radio  L'^nion:   12th  General  Assembly     .    .  Boulder,  Colo 

ICAO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel:  2d  Meeting Montreal 

7th  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference Australia  and  New  Zealand 

9th  International  Congress  on  Cell  Biology St.  Andrews,  Scotland    .    . 

International  Geographical  Union:  Regional  Conference Nara  and  Kyoto 

International  Union  of  Public  Transportation:  33d  Congress  .    .    .  Hamburg  and  Berlin  .    .    . 

9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress Buenos  Aires 

International  Exposition  of  the  Sea Marseille 

U.N.  ECAFE  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification:  Bangkok 

2d  Meeting. 

International    Union   of   Geodesy   and   Geophysics:   11th   General  Toronto 

Assembly. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board New  York 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  8th  Session  .    .    .  Hong  Kong 

U.N.   ECE   Inland  Transport  Committee:  Group   of  Experts   on  Geneva 

Track  Cost. 

FAO/ECE  Timber  Committee:  2d  Session  of  Committee  on  Forest  Moscow 

Working  Techniques  and  Training  of  Forest  Workers. 

UNESCO  International  Conference  on  Radioisotopes Paris 

ICAO    Legal    Committee:  Special   Subcommittee   on   Rule   57   of  Tokyo 

Standing  Rules  of  Procedure. 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   11th  Session  (reconvened) New  York 

PASO  Executive  Committee:  32d  and  33d  Meetings Washington 

U.N.    ECE    Inland    Transport    Committee:  Working    Party    on  Geneva 

International  Traffic  Arteries. 

Inter-Parliamentary  Union:  46th  Conference London 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  11th  Session Tokyo 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  7th  Special  Session New  York 

lA-ECOSOC    Permanent    Technical    Committee    on    Ports    and  Montevideo 

Harbors. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee Ibadan,  Nigeria 

PASO  Directing  Council:   10th  Meeting Washington 

U.N.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and  Bangkok. 

Planning:  3d  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee Geneva 

International   Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics:  9th   General  Rome 

Assembly. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Road  Geneva 

Transport. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  2d  Meeting Ibadan,  Nigeria. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee  of  Contracting  Parties Geneva 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems Geneva 

FAO   International   Rice   Commission:   7th    Meeting  of   Working  Vercelli,  Italy 

Party  on  Rice  Breeding. 

FAO   International   Rice   Commission:   6th   Meeting  of   Working  Vercelli,  Italy 

Party  on  Fertilizers. 

FAO  International  Rice  Commission:  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Vercelli,  Italy. 

Soil- Water-Plant  Relationships. 


Mar.  18-Sept.  6 
June  15-Sept.  22 
Aug.  12-Sept.  8 

Aug.  15-Sept.  4 
Aug.  18-Sept.  8 
Aug.  22-Sept.  4 
Aug.  26-Sept.  6 
Aug.  26-Sept.  26 
Aug.  28-Sept.  3 
Aug.  29-Sept.  3 
Aug.  29-Sept.  6 
Aug.  30-Sept.  13 
Sept.  1-30 
Sept.  3-10 

Sept.  3-14 

Sept.  3-14 
Sept.  5-11 
Sept.  9-11 

Sept.  9-14 

Sept.  9-20 
Sept.  10-11 

Sept.  10-14 
Sept.  10-27 
Sept.  12-13 

Sept.  12-18 
Sept.  12-25 
Sept.  12-20 
Sept.  16-19 

Sept.  16-26 
Sept.  16-27 
Sept.  16-28 

Sept.  16  (1  day) 
Sept.  17-20 

Sept.  17-20 

Sept.  17-26 
Sept.  19-27 
Sept.  23-27 
Sept.  23-28 

Sept.  23-28 

Sept.  23-28 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Sept.  13,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United  Nations;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization:  ICAO,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion; UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  PASO,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organ- 
ization; lA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  SEATO, 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings-Continued 

Adjourned  During  September  19S7-Continued 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  In-  Washington Sept.  23-28 

ternational  Monetary  Fund:  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards 

of  Governors. 

17th  International  Conference  of  Sociology Beirut Sept.  23-29 

lA-ECOSOC:  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Standards   ....  Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  23-30* 

In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1957 

Universal  Postal  Union:  14th  Congress Ottawa Aug.  14- 

9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress Buenos  Aires Aug.  30- 

International    Atomic    Energy    Agency    Preparatory    Commission  Vienna Sept.  9- 

(PRECO). 

ICAO  Communications  Division:  6th  Session Montreal Sept.  10- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  12th  Session New  York Sept.  17- 

4th    FAO/WHO    Conference    on    Nutrition    Problems    in    Latin  Guatemala  City Sept.  23- 

America. 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session Geneva Sept.  24- 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session Geneva Sept.  26- 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law Brussels Sept.  30- 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  45th  Meet-  Bergen,  Norway Sept.  30- 

ing. 

GATT  Balance-of- Payments  Consultations:   Working  Party   .    .    .  Geneva Sept.  30- 

U.N.    ECE   Inland   Transport   Committee:  Group   of  Experts  on  Geneva Sept.  30- 

Technical  Questions  (Rail). 

Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1957 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:   1st  General  Conference  and  Vienna Oct.  1- 

1st  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

GATT  Article  XXVIII  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Oct.  1- 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Fires  and  Electricity  in  Coal  Mines  .    .  Geneva Oct.  2- 

lA-ECOSOC:  Inter-American    Seminar   on    Rural    Electrification  Recife  City,  Brazil Oct.  5- 

Cooperatives. 

ICAO  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the  Lisbon Oct.  7- 

European-  Mediterranean  Region. 

FAO  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress Hamburg Oct.  7- 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  6th  Session Monterrey Oct.  7- 

ICEM  Council:  7th  Session Geneva Oct.  7- 

GATT  Balance-of-Payment  Consultations Geneva Oct.  7- 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee  (and  Related  Meetings)   .    .  Geneva Oct.  7- 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session  .  Washington Oct.  7- 

Consultative   Committee  on   Cooperative  Economic   Development  Saigon Oct.  7- 

in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  9th  Meeting. 

Consultative   Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  Saigon Oct.  7- 

in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Officials  Meet- 
ing. 

8th  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference New  York Oct. 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  1st  Session  of  Work-  Paris 

ing  Group  on  Telecommunications. 

U.N.  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:   15th  Session Geneva 

U.N.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session Bangkok 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee Geneva 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting Rome 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   12th  Ses.sion Geneva 

South  Pacific  Commission:  17th  Session Noumea,  New  Caledonia  . 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  Saigon 

South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  137th  Session  (and  Committees) Geneva Oct.  21- 

U.N.   ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East- West  Geneva Oct.  21- 

Trade  Con.sultations.  • 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Agreement  on  the  Geneva Oct.  21- 

Importation    of    Educational,    Scientific,    and    Cultural     Ma- 
terials. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting Montreal Oct.  22- 

2d  ICAO  South  American/South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Sao  Paulo Oct.  22- 

Meeting. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session Rome Oct.  24- 

FAO  Committee  on  Relations  With  International  Organizations.   .  Rome Oct.  24- 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference New  Delhi Oct.  24- 
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Oct. 

10- 

Oct. 

14* 

Oct. 

14- 

Oct. 

14- 

Oct. 

16- 

Oct. 

17- 

Oct. 

17- 

Oct. 

18- 

Oct. 

21- 

Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  October  l-December  31,  1957 — Continued 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland  Jogjakarta Oct.  24- 

Waterwavs  Subcommittee. 

SE.\TO:  Comniittoe  of  Economic  Experts Bangkok Oct.  28- 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting Geneva Oct.  28- 

International  Wheat  Council:  23d  Session London Oct.  30- 

FAO  Council:  27th  Session Rome Oct.  31- 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  7th  New  York Nov.  1- 

Session. 

International    Union   of  Official    Travel   Organizations:  Executive  Washington Nov.  1- 

Committee. 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session Rome Nov.  2- 

International  Union  of  Travel  Organizations:   12th  General  Assem-  Washington Nov.  3- 

bly. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting  .    .  Vancouver Nov.  4- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara-  Calcutta Nov.  4- 

tion  of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

3d  Meeting. 
WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  . 
Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference.    . 

ILO  Asian  Advisory  Committee:  8th  Session New  Delhi Nov 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub-  Calcutta Nov. 

committee  on  Minerals  Resources. 

ICAO  Radiotelephony  Speech  Panel:   1st  Meeting Montreal Nov.  1 

4th  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference New  Delhi Nov.  13 

Pan  Pacific  Surgical  Association:  7th  Congress Honolulu Nov. 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on  Washington Nov. 

Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress Bangkok Nov. 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session  (and  Working  Par-  Geneva Nov. 

ties) . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  49th  Session Paris Nov. 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products Rome Nov. 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session Rome Nov. 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting Curagao Nov. 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:   11th  Session Brussels Nov. 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines.    .    .    .  Geneva Nov. 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection Geneva Nov. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva 


Paris Nov. 

Curafao Nov. 


5- 

11- 

11- 

11- 


13- 
14- 

18- 
18- 

18- 
22- 
23- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 


Nov.  25- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Rail-     Bangkok Nov.  25- 

way  Subcommittee. 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee London Nov 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee London Nov 

International  Sugar  Council:   14th  Session London Nov 

FAO/ECE  Working  Party  on  Forestry  Statistics Geneva Dec 


Ceylon Dec. 


25- 

26- 

28- 

2- 

2- 


FAO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 

Region:  2d  Meeting. 

WMO  Regional  A.ssociation  III  (South  America) :  2d  Session  .    .    .      Caracas Dec  4— 

3d  U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Resources     Manila Dec.  4- 

Development. 
ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Policy  in  Nonmetropolitan     Geneva Dec.  9- 

Territories:  6th  Se.ssion. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  1st  Session Bangkok Dec.  11- 

U.N.  ECE  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting    .    .    .      Geneva Dec.  16* 


Reports  on  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law 

Several  articles  have  been  or  soon  will  be  pub- 
lished by  members  of  the  United  States  observer 
delegation  relating  to  their  attendance  at  the 
Eighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law,  which  was  held  at 
The  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  from  October  3  to  24, 
1956.  Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference,  the  U.S.  Government  was 


invited  by  tlie  Netherlands  Government  to  be 
represented  at  the  Conference.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  the  U.S.  Government,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  associations  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference  in  the  field  of  private 
international  law,  designated  an  official  observer 
delegation  made  up  of  the  following  four 
persons : 

Philip  W.  Amrani,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Joe  C.  Barrett,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Willis  L.  M.  Eeese,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Reports  of  the  members  of  the  observer  delega- 
tion have  been  published  as  follows : 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann  and  Willis  L.  M.  Eeese, 
"The  Eighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law,"  12  The  Eecord  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  51  (1957); 

Willis  L.  M.  Eeese,  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Eighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law,"  5  American  Journal  of 
Comparative  Law  611  (1956)  ; 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann,  "The  United  States  at 
The  Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law,"  51  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
618  (1957)  ; 

Philip  W.  Amram,  "A  Unique  Organization: 
The  Conference  on  Private  International  Law," 
43  American  Bar  Association  Journal  809  (1957). 

A  report  by  Joe  C.  Barrett  will  be  in  the  Hand- 
book of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  for  the  year  1957. 


Robert  McKinney  To  Represent  U.  S. 
on  Atomic  Energy  Board 

The  President  on  September  19  appointed  Eob- 
ert  M.  McKinney  to  be  Eepresentative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  530  dated  Sep- 
tember 19.) 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECE  Committee  on  Electric  Power 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 20  (press  release  534)  that  John  E.  Corette, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  been  desig- 
nated the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Electric  Power  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  which  is  to  con- 
vene at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  10. 


This  Committee  is  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
sidiary bodies  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  and  will  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary 
during  the  coming  session.  It  studies  such  matters 
as  questions  relating  to  the  transfer  of  electric 
energy  across  frontiers  and  problems  of  rural 
electrification  and  energy  problems. 

Mr.  Corette  will  also  serve  as  principal  spokes- 
man for  tlie  United  States  at  the  5th  session  of 
the  Committee's  working  party  on  rural  electrifica- 
tion, which  will  meet  at  Geneva  October  7  to  9- 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done   at   New   Yorli   October   26,   1956.     Entered   into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratifications     deposited:     Morocco,     Nicaragua,     and 

Yugoslavia,  September  17,  1957 ;  Monaco,  September 

19,  1957. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.     Signed    at    Caracas    March    28,    1954.     En- 
tered into  force  February  18,  1955.' 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  16,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.    Done    at    Washington    May    25,    1955.     En- 
tered into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  September  6,  19.57. 

Articles    of   agreement    of    the    International    Monetary 
Fund.     Opened   for   signature  at   Washington   Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.     Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ghana,  September  20,  1957. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1.502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ghana,  September  20,  1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957.' 
Ratifications    deposited:   United    States    and    Canada, 
September  16,  1957. 

Postal  Services 

Convention   of  the  Postal   Union   of  the   Americas  and 
Spain,    final    protocol,    and    regulations    of   execution. 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
'  Not  in  force. 
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Signed    at    Bogota    November   9,    1955.     Entered    into 

force  March  1,  19oG.     TIAS  3653. 

Katificution  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 
Agreement   relative   to   parcel  post,   final   protocol,   and 

regulations  of  execution  of  the  Postal   Union  of  the 

Americas  and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9, 

1955.     Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 
Agreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol 

of    the    Postal    Union    of    the    Americas    and    Spain. 

Signed    at    Bogota    November   9,    1955.     Entered    Into 

force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 

Refugees 

Constitution  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.  Adopted  at  Venice  October  19, 
1953.  Entered  into  force  November  30,  1954.  TIAS 
3197. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Union   of   South   Africa,   Octo- 
ber 1,  1956. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
November  20,  1955. 

Ratification   deposited:   United   States,    September   17, 
1957. 


BILATERAL 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  meteorological  program  in 
Mexico.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
August  23  and  29,  1957.  Entered  Into  force  August 
29,  1957. 

Portugal 

Agreement   amending   research   reactor   agreement   con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  21,  1955 
(TIAS   3317).     Signed   at   Washington   June   7,   1957. 
Entered  into  force:  September  19,  19.57  (date  on  which 
each   government   received   from   the   other   written 
notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements). 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  the  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  sterling  of  citrus  fruit.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  London  June  27,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
June  27,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREBGN  SERVICE 


Ceremony  n^arks  175th  Anniversary 
of  First  Use  of  Great  Seal 

Press  release  522  dated  September  16 

Acting  Secretary  Murphy  on  September  16  par- 
ticipated in  a  ceremony  marking  tlie  l75th  anni- 
versary of  the  earliest  known  use  of  the  Great  Seal 


of  the  United  States.  This  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  north  mezzanine  of  the  main  State  Depart- 
ment building.  Here  the  original  Great  Seal,  with 
its  press  and  cabinet,  are  housed  in  a  glass-walled 
room  as  part  of  a  permanent  exhibit  on  the  his- 
tory and  use  of  the  seal.  To  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  Great  Seal  as  the  historic  symbol 
of  national  sovereignty,  Mr.  Murphy  impi'essed  it 
on  four  documents  previously  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  four  documents  to  which  Mr.  Murphy 
affixed  the  seal  were :  (a)  the  United  States  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations, 
signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954,  approved  by 
the  Senate  August  8,  1957,  and  ratified  by  the 
President  on  September  16 ;  (b)  a  commission  pro- 
moting "Walter  N.  Wahnsley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
to  the  class  of  Career  Minister  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States;  (c)  an  exequatur — that 
is,  an  instrument  recognizing  the  official  status  of 
a  foreign  consular  officer  accredited  to  the  U.S. 
Government — to  Kwee  Djie  Hoo  as  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Indonesia  at  New  York ;  and  (d)  the  annual 
proclamation  of  the  President  mailing  October  11 
the  day  commemorating  the  death  of  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

The  earliest  impression  of  the  seal  was  made  on 
September  16, 1782,  175  years  ago,  on  a  document 
signed  by  John  Hanson,  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  countersigned  by  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress.  This  docu- 
ment is  a  full  power  authorizing  General  Washing- 
tion  to  arrange  with  the  British  for  the  exchange, 
subsistence,  and  better  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  document,  together  with  various  other 
documents  of  both  early  and  recent  date  bearing 
the  Great  Seal,  forms  part  of  the  permanent 
exhibit  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  main  State  Depart- 
ment building. 

The  story  of  the  Great  Seal  actually  begins  with 
the  first  day  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  On  July  4, 1776,  after  voting  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  recognized  the  need  for  an  official 
symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation  by 
appointing  a  committee  "to  bring  in  a  device  for  a 
seal  for  the  United  States."  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
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Actually,  however,  the  development  of  a  suit-  • 
able  design  for  the  seal  took  6  years,  the  efforts  of 
two  more  committees,  and  further  work  by  Wil- 
liam Barton  and  Charles  Thomson,  who  became 
the  principal  authors  of  the  device.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  June  20,  1782,  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  design  for  the  Great  Seal.  There  have 
been  seven  dies  of  the  seal  cut  since  1782,  but  the 
present  one  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  design. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  September  1.5,  1789, 
which  changed  the  name  of  the  "Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs"  to  the  "Department  of  State,"  the 
seal  adopted  on  June  20,  1782,  was  declared  to  be 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  made  its  custodian.  That  act  specified 
that  the  seal  should  be  affixed  "to  all  civil  com- 
missions, for  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President 
alone,"  and  also  to  various  other  unspecified  in- 
struments or  acts. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  seal  was  used  on  documents  of  all  the  types  on 
which  it  is  used  today  and  on  documents  of  some 
other  types  as  well.  The  changing  and  expanding 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  have  neces- 
sitated the  curtailment  from  time  to  time — usu- 
ally by  act  of  Congress  or  Executive  order — of  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  the  seal.  Among  documents 
which  formerly  but  no  longer  pass  under  the  seal 
are  patents  for  inventions,  pardons  or  commuta- 
tions of  sentence  for  persons  convicted  of  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ships'  pass- 
ports and  sea  letters,  and  commissions  to  private 
armed  vessels  to  cruise  in  time  of  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Where  formerly 
the  seal  was  affixed  to  all  civil  (not  military  or 
naval)  commissions  signed  by  the  President,  now 
persons  appointed  to  serve  under  Cabinet  officers 
other  than  the  Secretary  of  State  are  commis- 
sioned under  the  seals  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. Except  for  certain  proclamations  and  the 
commissions  of  some  civil  officere,  tlie  seal  is  now 
used  only  on  documents  pertaining  to  interna- 
tional affairs. 

While  the  original  Great  Seal  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  its  use  is  strictly 
guarded  by  law,  every  American  is  well  acquainted 
with  its  symbolic  design.  The  design  of  the  seal 
is  reproduced  on  all  the  one-dollar  bills  now  in 
circulation,  on  stationery  and  publications  of  the 


Federal  Government,  on  Army  and  Air  Force  offi- 
cers' service  caps  and  Army  uniform  buttons,  on 
certain  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and  at 
every  American  diplomatic  and  consular  post 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murphy  affixed  the  seal  to  4  of  the  7  different 
types  of  official  documents  on  which  the  Great 
Seal  is  still  regularly  used :  a  civil  commission,  an 
instrument  of  ratification  of  a  treaty,  an  exequatur, 
and  a  proclamation.  The  other  types  of  docu- 
ments that  now  take  the  seal  are:  full  powers  to 
negotiate  and  sign  treaties  or  certain  other  agree- 
ments, presidential  warrants  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  the  justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  envelopes  enclosing  letters  of  credence,  letters 
of  recall,  or  other  autograph  letters  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  heads  of  foreign  governments.' 

Foreign  Service  Examination 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 16  (press  release  526)  that  the  annual  Foreign 
Service  officer  examination  will  be  given  on  De- 
cember 9,  1957,  in  approximately  65  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  examination 
is  open  to  all  who  meet  the  age  and  citizenship 
requirements. 

Some  of  the  successful  Foreign  Service  officer 
candidates  will  take  up  duties  at  the  275  American 
embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  around  the 
world.  At  these  posts,  which  range  in  size  from 
the  large  missions  such  as  Paris  and  London  to 
the  one-man  posts  such  as  Perth,  Australia,  the 
new  officer  may  expect  to  do  a  variety  of  tasks, 
including  administrative  work;  political,  eco- 
nomic, commercial,  and  labor  reporting ;  consular 
duties;  and  assisting  and  protecting  Americans 
and  protecting  U.S.  property  abroad.  Other  new 
officers  will  be  assigned  to  the  Department's  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  where  they  will  engage 
in  research  or  other  substantive  work,  or  in  the 
many  administrative  tasks  which  are  essential  to 
the  day-to-day   conduct  of  our   foreign   affairs. 

Those  successful  in  the  1-day  written  examina- 
tion, which  tests  the  candidate's  facility  in  English 
expression,  general  ability,  and  background,  as 
well  as  his  proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage, will  subsequently  be  given  an  oral  examina- 


'  For  a  reproduction  of  the  seal,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
16,  1937,  p.  456. 
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tion  by  panels  which  will  meet  in  regional  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Those  candidates 
who  pass  the  oral  test  will  then  be  given  a  physical 
examination  and  a  security  investigation.  Upon 
completion  of  these  phases,  the  candidate  will  be 
nominated  by  the  President  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  8,  vice  consul,  and  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  candi- 
dates must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  under 
31,  as  of  October  28, 1957,  and  must  also  be  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  at  least  9  years'  standing.  Al- 
though a  candidate's  spouse  need  not  be  a  citizen 
on  the  date  of  the  examination,  citizenship  must 
have  been  obtained  jjrior  to  the  date  of  the  officer's 
appointment. 

Starting  salaries  for  successful  candidates  range 
from  $-±,750  to  $5,350  per  year,  depending  upon 
the  age,  experience,  and  family  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  addition,  insurance,  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  retirement  benefits  are  granted,  as  well 
as  annual  and  sick  leave. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
The  closing  date  for  filing  the  application  is 
October  28,  1957. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  bii  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,  September 
1956-June  1957.  Documents.  Pub.  6.505.  Near  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Series  2.0.     xiv,  425  pp.     $1.50. 

A  publication  presenting  tbe  highlights  of  major  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  hostilities  in 
Egypt,  and  showing  not  only  how  the  United  States  re- 
acted to  these  developments  but  also  how  important  new 
elements  were  added  to  American  policy  toward  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  general. 

Mutual  Understanding  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  Pub.  G.">OS. 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Series  56.  42  pp. 
20^ 

A  pamphlet  containing  valuable  information  about  the 


activities  of  the  international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram during  15)56. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  3822.     4  pp.     5<«. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium,  amending  annex  B  of  agreement  of  January  27, 
19.jO.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bru.ssels  April  15 
and  May  9,  1957.    Entered  into  force  May  9,  1957. 

Trade— Films.    TIAS  3829.     3  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany — Signed  at  Bonn  April  26, 

1956.  Entered  into  force  August  17,  19.57. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Facilities  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.    TIAS  3849.     7  pp.     10?!. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iraq.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Baghdad  June  16, 

1957.  Entered  into  force  June  16, 1957. 

Trade.    TIAS  3851.     4  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, supplementing  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  of  October  30,  1947 — Signed  at  Washington  June 
27,  1957.    Schedule  applied  June  29,  1957. 

Defense — Loan  of  Vessels  and  Small  Craft  to  Germany. 

TIAS  3852.    5  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Bonn  April  30  and  May  1,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1957. 

Amity,  Economic  Relations,  and  Consular  Rights.  TIAS 
3853.    34  pp.    15?;. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iran — 
Signed  at  Tehran  August  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
June  16,  1957. 

Trade.     TIAS  3854.     10  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 
glum,  Acting  for  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union, 
and  the  Netherlands,  supplementing  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  30,  1947— Signed  at 
Washington  June  27,  1957,  and  related  exchanges  of 
notes.     Schedule  applied  June  29, 1957. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Equipment,  Materials, 
Services,  and  Other  Assistance.    TIAS  3855.     3  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Lebanon.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Beirut  June  3 
and  6,  1957.    Entered  into  force  June  6,  1957. 

Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.  TIAS  3856.  11 
pp.    10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Paraguay — Signed  at  Asuncion  April  4,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  June  26,  1957. 

Military  Assistance.    TIAS  38.57.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya — Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  30, 1957. 

Military  Assistance — Disposition  of  Equipment  and  Ma- 
terials.    TIAS  3858.     2  pp.     5«». 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya,  implementing  article  I,  paragraph  3,  of  agreement 
of  June  30,  1957— Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  June  30,  1957. 
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TIAS  3859.     5 


Commission  for  Educational  Exchange. 

pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  modifying  agreement  of  May  3,  1956,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  March  11  and  June 
13,  1957.    Entered  into  force  June  13, 1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities— Drought  Relief  As- 
sistance.    TIAS  3860.    3  pp.     5«!. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  July  16 
and  19,  1957.    Entered  into  force  July  19,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3861.  5  pp. 
5«i. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  June  25, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  25, 1957. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines— Manila  Air  Station. 

TIAS  3862.    6  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Manila  June  18,  1957,  and  related  exchange  of 
notes.    Entered  into  force  June  18,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities— Child  Feeding  Pro- 
gram.    TIAS  3863.     8  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Tunisia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tunis  June  28, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  28,  1957. 


TIAS  3867.     6  pp. 


Sockeye  and  Pink  Salmon  Fisheries. 

5«*. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  amending  convention  of  May  26,  1930 — Signed 
at  Ottawa  December  28,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  3, 
1957. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  16-22 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  September  16  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Buxletin  is  No.  519  of 
September  14. 

Subject 

Income-tax  convention  with  U.K. 

Income-tax  convention  with  Belgium. 

175th  anniversary  of  Great  Seal. 

Income-tax  protocol  with  U.K. 

Renegotiation  of  certain  tariff  conces- 
sions. 

Germany  expands  claims  coverage. 

Foreign  Service  officer  examination 
(rewrite). 

Winter  Olympic  Games. 

Dulles :  article  for  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine. 

Dulles :  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

McKinney  appointed  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  IAEA   (biographic  details). 

Air  transport  consultations  with  Bra- 
zil. 

NATO  fellowship  and  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

McKinney  sworn  in. 

ECE  Committee  on  Electric  Power 
(rewrite). 

Educational  exchange. 

Anniversary  of  death  of  Nikola  Petkov. 

*Not  printed. 
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How  effective  has  the  United  Nations  been  in  preventing  or  stopping 
aggression  and  war  ? 

If  the  United  Nations  can  only  recommend,  how  does  it  get  anything 
done  against  war  and  injustice? 

Can  the  United  Nations  prevent  another  world  war  from  ever 
happening? 

Can  the  United  Nations  do  anything  about  disarmament  ? 

What  do  the  United  Nations  aid  programs — like  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund — have  to  do 
with  world  peace  ? 

How  much  does  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations  cost? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  frequently  heard  questions  regarding 
the  United  Nations  are  given  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States 
Kepresentative  to  the  United  Nations,  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  Twenty-five  questions 
in  all  are  considered  in  the  40-page  publication,  which  is  printed  in 
question-and-answer  format. 

Copies  of  You  .  .  .  and  the  United  Nations^  1957  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docmnents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  20  cents  each. 
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Progress  in  International  Financing 


Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  hy 
President  Eisenhower  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  12th  annual  nweting  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  at  Washington,  D.C,  on 
September  23,  together  loith  a  statement  made 
hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  hank''s  annual  report  on  Septem- 
ber 25  and  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
\gation. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  23 

It  is  a  great  personal  privilege  to  welcome  to 
our  country  and  to  our  Capital  City  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  We  are  honored  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  distinguished  company  in  our 
midst.  I  think  that  in  these  days  and  times  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  the  wel- 
come, which  I  assure  you  is  not  perfunctory — we 
iare  delighted  you  are  here.  We  are  more  than 
pleased  that  you  have  again  assembled  to  tackle 
problems  through  your  daily  meetings  that  are  of 
importance  to  our  whole  world.  So  I  assure  you 
that  the  welcome,  both  officially  and  personally, 
is  a  very  warm  and  sincere  one. 

As  the  chief  financial  officers  of  your  own  coun- 
tries and  as  the  governors  of  great  financial  in- 
stitutions, you  must  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  perplexing  problems  facing  our  genera- 
tion. After  a  quarter  century  marked  by  general 
wars  and  depression,  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  win  for  their 
peoples    sustained    prosperity    in    peacetime.     I 
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might  remark  here  that,  when  I  told  someone  I 
was  gomg  to  appear  before  this  body,  they  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  make  this  observation:  The 
world,  through  this  quarter  century  of  tribula- 
tion, proved  that  it  could  live  with  and  survive 
advei'sity.  He  said,  "Now  their  problem  is  to 
show  us  and  teach  us  how  to  live  with  prosperity." 
In  all  our  lands  there  is  a  surging  confidence  that 
steady  economic  growth  can  be  a  reality — that  the 
good  thuigs  of  life  can  be  made  available  in  a 
growing  stream  to  all  our  peoples. 

In  recent  years  the  world  has  experienced  un- 
precedented economic  growth.  Investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  trade  have  expanded  on  a  scale  and 
at  rates  not  previously  known.  The  results  are 
evident  all  over  the  globe  in  higher  living  stand- 
ards. In  our  age,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
dreams  of  a  better  material  life  have  become 
everyday  hopes  among  millions  accustomed  to 
poverty.  And  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
aim  of  fostering  higher  living  standards  has  be- 
come a  central  concern  of  govermnents  every- 
where and  of  the  international  community. 

This  is  an  aim  we  all  wish  to  advance.  Our 
economies  can  help  generate  an  ever  better  lot  for 
our  peoples  if  we  are  both  forward-looking  and 
prudent  in  our  private  and  public  policies.  The 
task  ahead,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  strengthen  those 
policies  that  foster  healthy  economic  growth.  We 
must  have  growth  that  does  not  endanger  sta- 
bility; we  must  have  stability  that  does  not 
throttle  gi-owth. 

During  your  sessions  here  you  will  doubtless  be 
concerned  with  this  whole  range  of  problems. 
For  my  part,  I  disclaim,  and  perhaps  needlessly, 
any  idea  that  I  am  either  a  trained  economist  or 
financial  expert.  I  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  counsel  you  on  these  technical  is- 
sues; I  leave  their  probing  in  your  competent 
hands.  But  may  I  say  this?  Among  the  basic 
problems  on  your  agenda  none  is  currently  more 
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pressing  than  inflation — the  tendency  to  rising 
prices.  While  this  tendency  is  stronger  at  some 
times  than  otliers,  and  in  some  places  than  others, 
it  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon  today.  Particular 
aspects  may  differ  among  countries,  but  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  recognize  inflation  as  a  threat 
to  somid  economic  growth.  Wise  and  courageous 
leaders  in  every  land  are  soimding  a  call  to  their 
fellow  citizens  to  join  in  the  defense  of  their  cur- 
rencies. It  is  a  call  that  must  be  heeded,  for  in- 
flation not  only  destroys  the  savings,  the  pen- 
sions, the  insurance  policies  of  the  frugal;  its 
aftermath  can  be  depression,  which  saps  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  government,  of  industry, 
and  of  people. 

Aside  from  the  many  technical  phases  of  in- 
flation, there  seem  to  me  to  be  certain  common- 
sense  aspects  of  the  matter  which  we  must 
squarely  face : 

First,  how  many  of  our  personal  and  govern- 
mental demands  and  desires  can  we  safely  expect 
our  economies  to  satisfy  at  any  one  time?  In- 
flation may  appear  to  some  as  the  easy  way  to 
avoid  this  question.  So  at  times  the  world  may 
try,  through  financial  and  monetary  devices,  to 
obtain  more  from  its  economic  resources  than  can 
be  produced,  whether  for  current  purposes  or  for 
capital  investment.  The  history  of  recent  times 
reaffirms  that  in  reality  this  cannot  be  done.  We 
cannot  successfully  put  a  continued  overload  on 
our  resources.  Rising  prices  have  confirmed  this 
axiom. 

Demands  on  our  economies  come  from  both 
public  and  private  sectors.  In  dealing  with  in- 
flation a  country's  policies  must  relate  to  excessive 
demands  from  both  these  sectors.  For  those  of 
us  charged  with  public  responsibilities  this  means 
conscientious  efl'orts  to  limit  governmental  de- 
mands on  tlie  economy — a  difficult  task  in  this  day 
of  heavy  defense  outlays. 

To  central  bankers  we  must  look  for  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  maintain  credit  policies  that  are 
consistent  with  sound  economic  growtli.  To  fail 
to  do  these  things  is  to  ask  the  economy  to  carry 
more  than  it  can.  It  will  react  to  this  pressure 
in  rising  prices.  If  unchecked,  this  leads  to  re- 
action and  downturn  and  all  the  evil  consequences 
we  so  well  know.  It  may  be  well  occasionally 
to  recall  the  old  story  about  the  dog  that  jumped 
off  the  bridge  to  get  the  bone  he  tliought  he  saw 
in  the  water,  thereby  losing  the  one  he  had  in  his 
mouth. 
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Aside  from  this  first  question  of  the  impetus  to 
inflation  from  overloading  tlie  economy  with  ex- 
cessive demands,  there  is  a  second :  How  much  do 
we  as  individual  nations  pay  ourselves  for  what 
we  produce?  If  our  efficiency  in  production  and 
the  payments  which  we  make  for  productive  ef- 
forts of  all  sorts  rise  in  step  in  coordination,  there 
is  no  impetus  to  rising  prices.  But  if  our  effi- 
ciency does  not  increase,  if  our  productivity  does 
not  rise,  we  as  nations  will  tend  to  fall  into  the 
costly  error  of  overpaying  ourselves  for  the  work 
we  do.  Along  that  road,  as  so  many  countries  are 
again  discovering,  lies  the  spur  to  further  infla- 
tion. 

We  all  recognize  that  sound  domestic  policies 
are  the  essential  keystone  to  the  avoidance  of  in- 
flation. In  the  developing  of  such  policies  the 
international  financial  institutions  which  are  meet- 
ing here  this  week  have  been  playing  a  significant 
role  by  giving  valuable  advice  and  by  extending 
financial  assistance  to  their  members. 

The  less  well-developed  countries  of  the  world 
are  often  faced  with  special  economic  problems. 
We  all  recognize  that  basically  the  impulse  for 
meeting  these  problems  and  for  building  up  a 
country's  production  must  come  from  within. 
Economic  development  is  a  homespun  product,  the 
result  of  a  people's  work  and  determination.  It  is 
not  a  product  that  can  be  imported  from  some 
other  countiy.  However,  a  helping  hand  from 
abroad  can  often  be  of  the  greatest  significance 
in  furthering  economic  development  by  provid- 
ing technical  or  financial  assistance.  In  this 
great  effort  the  resources  and  experience  of  pri- 
vate investment  should  be  mobilized  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent.  We  look,  moreover,  to  the  organi- 
zations represented  here  to  give  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  their  member  coun- 
tries to  achieve  a  better  life  for  their  peoples. 

I  have  mentioned  the  vital  importance  of  pro- 
moting a  sound  economic  base  for  better  living 
for  all  our  peoples.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  maintaining  strong 
economies.  This  is  the  need  to  be  certain  of  our 
security  in  this  troubled  world. 

Sound  economies  are  the  backbone  of  success- 
ful defense,  because  successful  defense  must  be 
indefinitely  sustained  so  long  as  there  is  any  threat 
to  national  security  in  the  world.  They  are  es- 
sential not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  our  mili- 
tai-y  establishments  but  also  to  the  creation  of 
those  conditions  of  well-being  which  are  in  a  very 
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real  sense  a  primary  line  of  defense  for  the  entire 
free  world. 

It  is  important  that  we  I'emember  that  what 
each  of  us  decides  in  his  own  country  affects  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  us.  Each  country  can  ren- 
der a  great  service  to  every  other  country  by 
keeping  its  own  economic  house  in  order.  The 
world  has  shrunk,  and  our  sense  of  interdepend- 
ence is  keen.  So,  too,  must  be  our  sense  of  co- 
operation. That  nations  choose  to  act  coopera- 
tively through  these  great  international  organi- 
zations is  ground  for  confidence  that  your  de- 
cisions here  and  at  home  will  be  wise  and  sound. 

So  I  salute  the  great  accomplisliments  you  and 
your  organizations  have  achieved.  I  trust  your 
days  in  Washington  will  be  most  pleasant  and 
productive  of  increased  understanding  and  co- 
operation in  the  years  ahead.  Your  labors  can 
hasten  that  day  when  all  men  can  live  and  work 
in  wliat  we  may  describe  as  a  neighborhood  of 
the  nations. 


STATEMENT    BY   DEPUTY    UNDER    SECRETARY 
DILLON  > 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in 
this,  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Bank.  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  new  friends  among  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 
Most  recently  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  some  of  you  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic 
Conference,  where  there  were  expressed  in  the 
name  of  your  governments  so  many  constructive 
thoughts  on  how  we  might  best  deal  with  tlie 
major  economic  problems  facing  us  today.  And 
may  I  say  that,  if  to  our  discussion  here  and  else- 
where we  bring  the  essential  elements  of  realism 
and  goodwill,  we  need  not  be  troubled  over  the 
prospects  for  success. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  bank's  activities  for  the 
recent  12-month  period.  These  have,  as  usual, 
been  characterized  by  imagination  and  foresight. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  loans  to  finance 
specific  projects  have  been  carefully  conceived  and 
have  profited  from  the  advice  of  the  excellent 
corps  of  experts  in  the  bank.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  this  type  of  project  financing  by 
the  bank,  and  we  applaud  its  value  in  the  endless 
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task  of  development.  We  would  urge  all  bor- 
rowers to  pay  heed  to  the  sound  advice  which  the 
bank  has  to  offer,  especially  in  the  field  of  public 
utility  and  transportation  financing.  Indeed, 
when  governments  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  continuing  capital  requirements  of  two 
such  important  sectors  of  the  economy,  tliey  must 
exert  themselves  not  only  to  encourage  domestic 
sources  of  funds  but  also  the  international  sources. 

The  bank  and  its  borrowers  are  completely 
aware  that  truly  successful  projects  depend  in 
good  part  upon  their  setting  in  a  vigorous  and 
expanding  economy.  Project  financing  is  there- 
fore nothing  more  than  the  concentration  of  for- 
eign borrowing  in  one  or  two  or  several  major 
projects  in  support  of  a  general  scheme  of  de- 
velopment. Usually  this  is  the  most  convenient 
way  that  loan  financing  fi"om  overseas  can  come 
to  a  capital-importing  country.  Dangers  of  re- 
source dissipation  are  diminished,  and  the  ef- 
fects upon  foreign-exchange  availabilities  are 
much  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds were  spread  over  many  economic  sectors. 

However,  the  technique  of  project  financing  is 
not  the  only  method  of  development  financing. 
This  the  bank  has  recognized.  So  as  to  better 
serve  the  ends  of  development  the  bank  in  certain 
special  cases  has  varied  its  lending  technique.  I 
have  in  mind  the  loans  to  Australia,  Italy,  and 
Iran.  Each  of  these  countries  has  under  way  a 
significant  development  program  calling  for  the 
import  of  capital  goods  for  use  in  many  projects 
and  in  virtually  every  sector  of  the  economy. 
Under  these  conditions  generalized  credits  to  pro- 
vide foreign-exchange  resources  for  medium-  or 
long-term  periods  to  support  overall  development 
have  been  made.  It  was  not  possible  or  desirable 
to  compress  into  one  or  two  major  projects  the 
assistance  wliich  these  countries  required  and 
were  capable  of  servicing. 

The  bank  is  to  be  commended  for  thinking 
broadly  in  these  matters.  My  Government  ex- 
pects that  the  bank  will  continue  this  approach  to 
development  lending  and,  while  fully  maintain- 
ing its  high  standards,  will  examine  continually 
its  lending  policies  and  techniques  of  development 
lending  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  its  members. 
We  believe  this  subject  is  one  that  could  profitably 
be  discussed  in  the  bank's  Executive  Board  so  that 
all  members  collectively  and  individually  may 
gain  the  greatest  practicable  advantages  from 
membership  in  the  institution. 
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Once  again  the  impact  of  the  bank's  activities 
has  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  20  loans  to  some  15  borrowers,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans  have  been  spent  in  many  countries. 
The  bank's  policy  of  calling  for  international 
competitive  bidding  on  its  projects  is  a  way  of 
assuring  the  most  reasonable  cost  for  its  projects 
and  also  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  economies  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  goods  are  procured. 
The  increasingly  wide  distribution  of  the  bank's 
expenditures  is  evidence  of  the  recovery  and 
growth  which  we  have  jointly  sought  for  many 
years.  It  also  should  be  noted  that,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  bank's  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased,  there  has  also  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  funds  provided  to 
the  bank  from  investors  outside  the  United  States. 

There  is  little  one  can  meaningfully  say  about 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  bank's  loans. 
There  can  be  no  predetermined  or  "right"  dis- 
tribution of  its  loans.  Loans  are  the  end  product 
of  a  chain  of  somewhat  unpredictable  events  and 
circumstances  and  not  therefore  subject  to  actu- 
arial analysis.  The  bank  has  control  over  some 
of  these  circumstances;  over  others  it  does  not. 
Consequently  we  can  but  urge  that  the  bank  ex- 
plore with  all  of  its  energy  and  purpose  the  oppor- 
tunities for  lending  in  the  territories  of  all  its 
members.  Aware  as  we  are  of  the  vast  capital 
requirements  of  each  of  the  less-developed  areas  of 
the  world,  we  must  not  let  a  year  pass  without 
exerting  the  maximum  effort  for  sound  develop- 
ment lending  wherever  this  is  possible.  Real 
progress  is  being  made  in  development  by  the 
bank's  members.  The  results  of  this  development 
are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  greater 
capacity  for  borrowing,  as  the  bank's  report  in- 
dicates.^ 

While  the  bank's  lending  activities  are  the  more 
spectacular  part  of  its  short  but  bright  history, 
these  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  other 
worthwhile  operations  which  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  commonplace.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
remarks  without  paying  tribute  to  that  range  of 
endeavors  prosaically  called  "services  to  member 
countries"  in  the  bank's  administrative  budget. 
There  is  no  way  to  assess  in  money  terms  the  value 
of  these  services  to  the  further  development  of 
the  bank's  members.  For  example,  the  Economic 
Development  Institute,  which   the  bank,  in  our 


opinion,  has  wisely  decided  to  continue,  will  have 
effects  far  outweighing  its  modest  budget.' 
Development  and  development  planning  involve 
vast  sums  of  capital,  most  of  which  is  indigenous 
in  character.  If  this  capital  can  in  the  most 
modest  degree  be  more  productively,  more  effi- 
ciently, more  wisely  employed,  the  benefits  to  all 
our  peoples  can  be  greatly  increased.  If  only  one 
country  can,  through  the  training  given  its  gov- 
ernment officials,  avoid  pitfalls  and  losses  that 
otherwise  would  have  occurred,  then  the  bank's 
efforts  in  this  field  would  be  amply  repaid.  I, 
personally,  am  convinced  that  the  results  will  by 
no  means  be  so  modest. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  and  discuss  the  atomic- 
energy  study  in  Italy,  the  many  missions  the  bank 
has  sent  out,  the  bank's  resident  i-epresentatives, 
and  the  work  of  the  bank  in  the  creation  and  res- 
toration of  capital  markets.  All  of  these  things 
have  a  great  significance  for  us.  It  is  only  a 
certainty  on  my  part  that  the  bank's  members 
fully  appreciate  and  endorse  these  activities  that 
makes  it  unnecessarj'  for  me  to  say  more. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  bank,  its 
management,  and  staff  on  what  must  be  regarded 
as  a  successful  year.  Their  efforts  have  been  un- 
tiring and  have  brought  us  farther  along  the  path 
toward  a  better  life  for  the  peoples  of  our  coun- 
tries. But  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
cause  for  complacency  on  the  part  of  any  of  us. 

The  rate  of  development  in  many  large  and  im- 
portant areas  of  the  world  has  not  yet  reached 
levels  which  can  be  regarded  with  equanimity. 
Meanwhile  population  is  growing  steadily  and  the 
needs  for  greater  development  continue.  In 
many  instances  these  accumulating  needs  are  not 
yet  matched  by  specific  preparations — project 
planning,  policies,  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments— which  must  precede  greater  economic 
growth.  The  needs  are  real.  We  all  must  con- 
tinue to  bend  every  effort  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits for  our  peoples.  The  surge  of  economic  de- 
velopment is  taking  place  all  over  the  world.  If 
the  bank's  staff  and  the  representatives  of  the 
member  countries  continue  to  give  to  the  problems 
which  are  presented  the  same  intelligent  and  ma- 
ture consideration  which  has  been  the  keynote  of 
the  bank's  activities  up  to  the  present  time,  we  can 
be  sure  that  a  great  harvest  of  benefits  will  be  the 
reward. 


"  For  an  announcement  of  the  annual  report,  see  p.  599. 
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U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Treasury  Department  juinounced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  that  tlie  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank  and  Fund  and  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  at  Washing- 
ton, September  23-27,  would  be  as  follows: 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  Oovcriior,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Douglas  Dillon,  Alternate  Oorirnor,  Deinity  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Temporary  Alternate  Governor, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  Temporary  Alternate  Oovemor, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Fund 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

Dennis  A.  Fitzgerald,  Acting  Director,  International  Co- 
operation Administration 

Gabriel  Hauge,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Alfred  Hayes,  President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York 

.Tohn  S.  Hooker,  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director,  Bank 
and  Fund 

Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Affairs 

William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

A.  Willis  Robertson,  Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

Walter  Schaefer,  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Finance, 
International  Cooperation  Administration 

Brent  Spence,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  First  Vice  President  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

M.  S.  Szymczak,  Jlember,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Henry  O.  Talle,  Member,  Hou.se  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  and  Chairman,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce 


International  Bank  Releases 
12th  Annual  Report 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  on  September  22  made  public  its 
12th  annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957.  During  the  year  the  bank  made 
•20  loans  totaling  the  equivalent  of  $388  million 
in  15  countries.  Since  the  start  of  its  operations 
in  1946,  the  bank  has  committed  more  than  $3,100 
million  in  170  loans  to  45  countries. 


The  bank  disbursed  more  money^ — $332  mil- 
lion— than  in  any  year  since  1947-48,  when  the 
bank  was  paying  out  on  its  large  reconstruction 
loans  to  European  countries.  Almost  half  its  dis- 
bursements were  made  in  currencies  other  than 
U.  S.  dollars,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Net  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  $36 
million.  In  addition,  the  bank  received  $17  mil- 
lion from  the  1  percent  special  commission 
charged  on  all  loans.  As  a  result  the  bank's  re- 
serves rose  to  a  total  of  $289  million. 

The  bank  entered  into  agreements  to  borrow 
the  equivalent  of  $322  million — more  than  in  any 
past  year.  There  were  three  new  issues  of  U.  S. 
dollar  bonds  amounting  to  $275  million  and  a 
loan  of  Sw  fr  200  million  ($47  million)  from  the 
Swiss  Government.  Member  countries  placed  an 
additional  $134  million  of  their  capital  subscrip- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  for  loans.  Taking 
into  consideration  bond  retirements,  loan  sales 
and  repayments,  and  other  items,  the  bank  was 
able  to  add  a  net  total  of  $439  million  to  its  lend- 
able  funds  during  the  year. 

The  report  notes  that  the  postwar  decade  "has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  periods  of  international 
investment  of  recent  times."  A  consequence  of 
this  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  external  debt 
of  many  of  the  bank's  member  countries.  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  bank  survey,  which 
estimated  that  the  aggregate  external  long-term 
debt  of  62  member  countries  had  risen  to  the 
equivalent  of  $23,000  million  by  1955,  or  about 
twice  the  amount  outstanding  10  years  earlier. 

The  report  also  notes,  however,  that  the  in- 
crease in  debt  must  be  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  the  rapid  postwar  economic  growth  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  capacity  to  service  external 
debt  since  1945.  The  bank  concludes  that  in  most 
countries  this  economic  growth  has  not  only  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  maintain  service  on  debt 
now  outstanding  but  also  provides  a  foundation 
for  further  productive  investment. 

The  Year's  Lending 

The  bank  continued  to  lend  mainly  for  basic 
services  that  stimulate  economic  growth.  A  sum 
of  $108  million,  representing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  year's  lending,  was  for  expansion  of  electric- 
power  services.  Loans  for  sea,  land,  and  air 
transport  totaled  $55  million,  and  the  same  amount 
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was  lent  for  agriculture.  V.arious  industrial 
projects  received  a  total  of  $95  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  year's  lending  was  accounted  for 
by  $75  million  of  interim  financing  for  the  Second 
Seven- Year  Plan  in  Iran. 

Lending  in  Asia  included  finance  for  a  steel  mill, 
an  airline,  and  a  power  station  in  India;  a  steel 
mill  and  a  land  reclamation  project  in  Japan;  and 
port  improvements  in  Thailand.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  bank  lent  for  agriculture  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Peru ;  for  power  expansion  in  Chile,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Uruguay.  Transport  in  Africa  will  be 
strengthened  by  loans  to  Ethiopia  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  In  Australia  the  bank  made  loans  for 
capital  equipment  needed  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation. 
Lending  in  Europe  was  for  power  supplies  in 
Austria;  for  industrial  and  other  financing  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  for  a  broad  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  the  south  of  Italy. 

Progress  Under  Earlier  Loans 

Since  the  bank  started  operations,  it  has  been 
helping  member  countries  to  add  71/4  million  kilo- 
watts to  electric-power  capacity.  It  has  financed 
some  50  railway,  road,  and  port  improvement 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  three  international 
airlines.  It  has  also  financed  irrigation  work  or 
other  improvements  on  31/2  million  acres  of  land 
and  has  made  loans  for  manufacturing  and  mining 
projects  in  15  countries. 

The  report  describes  some  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  with  bank  aid.  For  instance,  over 
300,000  acres  of  the  Thai  desert  in  Pakistan  have 
been  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation. 
Dredging  and  other  work  at  Bangkok  has  doubled 
the  size  of  ships  able  to  enter  Thailand's  principal 
port  and  reduced  turnaround  time  by  half.  A 
modern  newsprint  mill  has  been  brought  into  oper- 
ation in  Chile.  New  diesel  locomotives  have 
sharply  cut  operating  costs  and  travel  time  on 
large  parts  of  the  Australian  railway  system. 

Financial  Operations 

Rising  interest  rates  in  the  capital  markets  of 
the  world  had  their  effect  on  bank  operations. 
The  bank  raised  the  interest  rates  charged  on  its 
loans  twice  during  the  year,  first  from  5  to  51/2 
percent  and  then  to  5%  percent,  including  com- 
mission ;  these  rates  were  applied  to  all  new  loans. 

Tight  market  conditions  also  accounted  for  a 


reduction  in  the  amount  of  private  participation 
in  bank  lending  during  the  year.  The  $57  million 
raised  through  these  participations  was  21  percent 
less  than  in  1955-56.  During  the  year  15  private 
banks  and  one  international  organization  partici- 
pated in  bank  loans  at  the  time  they  were  made 
for  a  total  of  $16  million;  the  remaining  $41 
million  represented  portfolio  sales  to  private  in- 
vestors from  loans  which  had  been  made  and  dis- 
bursed. 

An  important  source  of  new  funds  for  the  bank's 
lending  operations  was  the  release  during  the  year 
by  member  goveriunents  of  the  equivalent  of  $134 
million  from  the  amounts  they  have  subscribed  in 
their  own  currencies  to  the  bank's  capital.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  bank  the  United  States  and 
Canada  made  the  whole  of  their  original  domestic- 
currency  subscriptions  available  for  lending  by 
the  bank.  In  recent  years  the  European  members 
of  the  bank  have  begun  to  release  more  and  more 
of  their  currencies  for  loans,  and  they  continued 
to  account  for  the  larger  part  of  releases  this  year. 
An  unprecedented  number  of  countries  outside 
Europe  and  North  America  also  made  funds  avail- 
able for  lending.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and 
Venezuela  released  the  whole  of  their  domestic- 
currency  subscriptions  on  a  convertible  basis. 
Japan  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  release  theirs  over 
a  period  of  a  few  years.  Australia  and  South 
Africa  made  partial  releases  on  a  convertible  basis. 
Mexico  released  its  entire  peso  subscription  and 
agreed  that  a  third  of  it  could  be  used  for  pur- 
chases outside  of  Mexico. 

The  report  also  records  where  the  bank's  bor- 
rowers spent  the  funds  they  received  during  the 
year  from  the  bank's  loans.  The  placing  of  orders 
for  the  equipment  and  services  financed  by  the 
bank  is  a  matter  for  the  borrowers  and  is  governed 
by  their  interest  in  using  international  competi- 
tive bidding  so  as  to  secure  the  best  value  for 
their  money.  The  bank  estimates,  insofar  as  the 
relevant  data  is  available,  that  of  borrowers'  loan 
expenditures  for  imported  goods  and  services 
United  States  suppliers  received  44.3  percent  of 
these  expenditures.  Germany  was  the  second 
supplier  with  18.7  percent,  and  the  United  King- 
dom was  the  third  with  11  percent. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  bank  continued  to  provide  various  forms 
of  technical  assistance  to  its  member  governments. 
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In  addition  to  many  special  missions  to  member 
countries,  resident  advisers  were  assigned  to  Peru 
and  Haiti,  while  those  in  Guatemala  and  Nica- 
ragua completed  their  assignments.  Representa- 
tives are  also  stationed  in  Ecuador,  Honduras, 
Panama,  and  Colombia. 

The  reports  of  banlc  survey  missions  on  Jordan 
and  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  were 
published  during  the  year,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Thai  Govermiient  a  mission  was  dispatched 
to  help  draw  up  an  economic  development  pro- 
gram for  that  country.  The  bank  also  continued 
to  lend  its  good  offices  to  discussions  between 
representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  Basin. 

The  Economic  Development  Institute,  the 
bank's  staff  college  for  senior  officials  from  the 
less  developed  countries,  completed  its  second 
course  in  April.  Twenty-five  participants  from 
20  countries  have  been  enrolled  for  the  third 
course,  which  starts  in  October  1957.  The  bank 
has  decided  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  Insti- 
tute by  member  governments  warrants  making  it 
a  regular  part  of  the  bank's  activities. 

Membership 

Two  more  countries — Argentina  and  Viet- 
Nam — joined  the  bank  during  the  year,  bringing 
total  membership  to  60  and  subscribed  capital  to 
$9,268.4  million.  Applications  were  received 
from  eight  other  countries,  the  Sudan,  Ghana, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Ireland,  Libya,  Malaya,  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia.  The  applications  of  the  first  three 
had  been  approved  by  June  30. 


Economic  Development  Institute 
Begins  Third  Course 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  amiounced  on  September  29 
that  the  Economic  Development  Institute,  a  staff 
college  for  the  study  of  economic  development 
problems,  will  begin  its  third  course  on  October  1, 
1957,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Twenty-two  senior  officials  of  18  countries  have 
been  selected  to  participate.  All  the  officials 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  in  government 
ministries,  central  banks,  national  planning  au- 


thorities, and  development  banks.  They  are  na- 
tionals of  tlie  following  countries :  Burma,  Chile, 
China,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  French  West 
Africa,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
Japan,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Trini- 
dad, Uganda,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Institute  was  established  by  the  World 
Bank  in  1955  with  financial  support  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  Its  aim  is  to 
improve  the  management  of  economic  affairs  in 
less  developed  countries  by  gathering  together  a 
group  of  senior  officials  from  those  countries  and 
studying  with  them  the  practical  problems  that 
arise  in  preparing  and  carrying  through  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects.  Each  govern- 
ment whose  candidate  has  been  accepted  will  con- 
sider him  on  leave  of  absence  with  pay  and  will 
make  a  contribution  of  US$1,500  toward  the  costs 
of  the  Institute. 

The  two  6-month  courses  so  far  organized  by 
the  Institute  have  been  attended  by  32  officials 
from  26  countries.  All  have  now  returned  to 
their  home  countries. 

The  Institute  is  directed  by  Michael  L.  Hoff- 
man. It  has  a  small  full-time  staff  consisting,  in 
addition  to  the  director,  of  William  Diamond 
and  Benjamin  King,  who  have  been  seconded 
from  the  staff  of  the  International  Bank,  and 
K.  S.  Krishnaswamy,  on  leave  from  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India.  Martin  Ekker,  of  the  Nether- 
lands Planning  Bureau,  George  Garvy,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Hans 
Staekle  of  GATT  will  join  the  staff  for  various 
parts  of  the  course.  Experts  from  tlie  bank's 
staff'  and  visiting  speakers  who  are  well-known 
authorities  will  also  participate  in  discussions  at 
the  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  provide  those  tak- 
ing part  with  an  integrated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development.  The  course  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  preparation  of  develop- 
ment programs,  historical  aspects  of  development, 
the  economics  of  development,  the  structural  re- 
lationships within  an  economy,  monetary  and 
trade  policy,  problems  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, public  finance,  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments, and  problems  of  program  and  project  ap- 
praisal. Throughout,  extensive  use  will  be  made 
of  specific  cases  from  recent  experience,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  World  Bank. 
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Secretary-General  of  NATO 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Depai-tinent  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 27  (press  release  546)  that  Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Secretary-General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  has  been  invited  to  the  United 
States  in  October.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Wasliington  on  October  24. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note 
on  Middle  East 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  24 

Press  release  539  dated  September  24 

The  following  note  was  sent  on  Septemier  24 
by  the  American  Emhassy  at  Moseoia  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  response  to  a  Soviet  note  of 
SepteTuber  3,  1957,  regarding  the.  Middle  East. 
Similar  notes  were  delivered  by  the  French  and 
British  Embassies  at  Moscow  in  reply  to  Soviet 
notes  to  their  Governments  on  September  3. 

The  Embassy  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Aflfairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  on  instructions 
from  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to  convey  the 
following  in  connection  with  the  Ministry's  note  of 
September  3,  1957,  concerning  the  area  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  note  is  offensive  in  tone  and  cyni- 
cally distorts  United  States  objectives  and  actions 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  clearly  designed  to  serve 
only  Soviet  propaganda  purposes  rather  than  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  Government  holds  that  the 
Soviet  Union  bears  primary  responsibility  for  the 
present  aggravation  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 
By  shipping  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  the  area  during  a  period  of  tension  there, 
the  Soviet  Union  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
leading  to  the  present  dangerous  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, inflammatory  Soviet  statements  and 
propaganda  have  served  to  impede  the  relaxation 
of  tension  and  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems 
existing  in  the  area. 

As  the  United  States  has  made  clear  through  the 
Joint  Congressional  Resolution  on  the  Middle 


East,^  it  regards  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  that  re- 
gion as  vital  to  world  peace  and  as  vital,  therefore, 
to  its  own  national  interest.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
intends  to  carry  out  the  national  policy  set  forth 
in  this  Resolution. 


SOVIET  NOTE    OF  SEPTEMBER  3 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  The  United  States  of  America  and  in  connection 
with  the  Embassy's  Note  No.  1001  of  June  11,  19.57,"  on  the 
question  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  has 
the  honor,  on  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  to 
declare  the  following : 

As  is  apparent  from  the  note  of  the  Embassy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.A.  does  not  support  the  proposal, 
contained  in  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  April 
19  of  this  .vear,  that  the  Four  Powers— The  U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and  France — come  forward  with 
a  declaration  condemning  the  u.se  of  force  in  the  area  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Earlier  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.  refused  to  adopt  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
pruaranteeing  peace  and  security  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  and  for  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  countries  of  this  area.  In  refusing  the  proposal  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  on  its 
part  has  not  brought  forth  any  concrete  proposals  which 
would  lead  to  the  normalization  of  the  situation  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  such  a  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.A.  in  any  way  other  than  as  proof  for 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  least  inter- 
ested In  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  and  in  presenting  to  the  peoples  of  this  area  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  and  to  themselves 
determine  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  IT.S.A.  evidently  intends  in  the  future  as  well 
to  conduct  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  a  so-called  policy 
from  a  position  of  strength,  being  guided  in  this  by  the 
interests  of  the  American  oil  monopolies  and  military- 
strategic  considerations  and  taking  no  account  either  of 
the  national  interests  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  or  of  the 
necessity  of  preserving  and  strengthening  peace  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  refusing  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  condemning  the  use  of  force  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  declares  that 
the  principle  of  the  non-use  of  force  in  the  solution  of 
international  quarrels  is  embodied  in  the  charter  of  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  allegedly  no  need  to  adopt  a  special  declaration 
on  this  question.  It  is  generally  known,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  the  charter  of  the  U.N.O.  did  not  prevent 
Great  Britain  and   France,  for  example,   together  with 


'  For  text,  see  Bdlu.:tin  of  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
'■Ihid.,  .luly  1,  1957,  p.  20. 
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Israel,  from  umlertaking  au  armoil  attack  on  Esjpt,  or  the 
Governnieut  of  the  U.S.A.  from  undertaking  a  military 
demonstration  of  the  Sixth  American  Fleet  in  connection 
with  the  events  in  .Jordan,  thus  frankly  resorting  to  a 
threat  of  the  use  of  force.  The  "Eisenhower  Doctrine" 
openly  provides  for  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  American 
armed  forces  against  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  The  above-noted  military  demonstration  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  of  the  U.S.A.,  undertaken,  as  was  noted  by 
the  American  Press,  in  effectuation  of  this  "doctrine", 
serves  as  a  very  graphic  demonstration  of  how  far  the 
words  contained  in  the  note  of  the  U.S.A.  about  the 
"opposition"  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  use  of  force  are  from 
the  practical  steps  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  of  putting 
together  military  blocs  and  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  countries  of  this  area  has  already  led  to  a 
serious  sharpening  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  and  constantly  creates  ever  new  hotbeds  of  conflicts 
threatening  the  cau.se  of  peace  and  international  security. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  un- 
provoked aggression  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  people  of  Oman.  The  people  of 
this  country,  striving  to  free  themselves  from  foreign  rule 
and  to  achieve  full  independence,  are  being  cruelly  sup- 
pressed by  English  troops  who  in  Oman  are  using  the  most 
inhuman  methods  of  battle,  destroying  Oman  settlements 
and  shooting  down  peaceful  residents  who  are  guilty  of 
nothing.  The  intervention  of  English  armed  forces  in 
Oman  represents  a  crude  violation  of  the  basic  principles 
of  international  law  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
essence  has  taken  a  position  supporting  this  aggression 
against  the  Oman  people.  Not  wishing  to  act  for  a  peace- 
ful regulation  of  the  questions  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  the  U.S.A.  and  other  Western  Powers  did  not  per- 
mit a  discussion  in  the  security  council  of  the  appeal  of 
eleven  Arab  states — members  of  the  U.N.O. — containing 
a  request  for  the  urgent  examination  of  the  question  of  the 
armed  aggression  against  Oman  and  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  aggression. 


It  is  also  imix)ssible  to  overlook  the  shameful  facts 
which  have  taken  place  recently  of  the  bombardment  by 
English  airplanes  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  Yemen. 

Of  late  there  has  been  taking  place  an  evident  intensifi- 
cation of  the  subversive  activity  and  open  interference  of 
the  U.S.A.,  England  and  France  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Arab  states.  The  recently  uncovered  anti-govern- 
ment conspiracy  in  Syria,  the  organizers  of  which  were 
official  American  representatives,  testifies  to  the  serious 
threat  which  such  a  policy  of  the  U.S.A.  and  other  West- 
ern Powers  creates  for  the  national  independence  of  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Government  again  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  policy  can  lead,  including  the 
intention  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.  also  in  the  future  to  draw  the  countries  of  this 
area  into  various  military  groupings.  This  policy,  danger- 
ous for  the  cau.se  of  peace,  cannot,  of  course,  be  justified 
by  any  groundless  and  obviously  far-fetched  assertions 
about  a  Soviet  campaign  of  threats  and  intimidation 
allegedly  takiug  place  in  relation  to  the  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  declining  the  Soviet  proposals  directed  at  the  re- 
storing to  health  and  normalization  of  the  situation  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  E)ast,  and  in  not  bringing  forth  on  its 
part  any  constructive  proposals  at  all,  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  thus  take  on  themselves  the  full  responsibility 
for  every  sort  of  complications  with  which  the  present 
situation  in  this  area  is  fraught. 

The  Soviet  Government,  reaffirming  its  previous  notes 
on  the  question  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  considers  as  before  that  the  coming  forward 
of  the  Four  Powers  with  a  declaration  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  the  solution  of  un- 
regulated questions  and  of  the  renunciation  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  would 
be  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  health  and 
normalizing  the  situation  in  this  area. 
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The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
and  tlie  Problem  of  Passport  Restrictions 


By  Roderic  L.  O''0onnor 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  ^ 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  believe  we 
have  many  interests  in  common,  which  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you.  As 
your  chairman  has  indicated,  my  job  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  encompasses  a  wide  range  of 
responsibilities.  I  have  under  my  direction  the 
issuance  of  all  passports  and  visas,  all  security  in- 
vestigations and  clearances,  and  a  great  variety  of 
consular  services,  as  well  as  refugee  and  migration 
programs.  These  varied  activities  are  tied  to- 
gether by  two  cords :  they  relate,  to  either  security 
or  consular  affairs.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
Bureau. 

In  administering  complex  laws  and  regulations 
my  Bureau  has  jDroblems  which  perhaps  only  law- 
yers can  fully  appreciate.  Eight  now  we  face  the 
issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  the  right  to  refuse  passport  facilities  to 
those  desiring  to  travel  to  certain  areas.  I  intend 
to  discuss  this  question  candidly  with  you  today. 
We  have  problems  of  personnel  security,  which 
are  related  to  liuman  rights  and  protection.  Day 
by  day  we  must  make  decisions  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  which  affect  the  lives  and  destinies  of  indi- 
viduals all  over  the  world.  You  here  in  the  adver- 
tising business  will  recognize  that  this  involves 
public  relations  in  its  most  direct  sense. 

In  simple  terms  ours  is  "big  business"  in  human 
relations. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  State  Department 
issued  or  renewed  the  passports  of  almost  560,000 
Americans.    We  issued  nearly  320,000  visas  to  im- 


'  Address  made  before  the  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  Sept.  25  (press  release  542). 


migrants  who  were  coming  to  America  to  become 
future  citizens  and  to  590,000  foreign  citizens  here 
on  temporary  visits.^  We  gave  assistance  of  one 
sort  or  another  to  an  estimated  300,000  American 
citizens  abroad.  We  ran  security  screenings  of 
one  type  or  another  on  20,000  persons.  We  dealt 
in  one  way  or  another  with  over  200,000  refugees. 
Each  of  these  cases  can  represent  a  human 
heartbreak.  Each  case  also  represents  a  unique 
opportunity  in  human  relations.  The  total  impact 
of  how  we  handle  these  many  cases  greatly  affects 
our  public  relations  and  thus  our  foreign  policy. 

The  American  Consular  Service 

Tliis  work,  of  course,  is  carried  on  by  many 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Bureau  I  head  to  coordinate  these  activities 
and  set  up,  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  overall 
policy  direction  for  them.  Because  the  heaviest 
burden  falls  on  our  consular  officers  abroad,  I  be- 
lieve tliat  it  is  the  principal  mission  of  the  Bureau 
to  support  and  to  strengthen  tlie  consular  service 
of  our  country.  In  over  275  U.S.  posts  abroad 
consular  officers  are  busy  serving  Americans  and 
American  business  and  dealing  with  the  citizens 
of  countries  where  they  are  stationed.  They  are 
the  officers  who,  as  Robert  Kuark  wrote  in  his 
news  column  only  last  week,  "deal  closely  with 
little  folks  on  dreary  detail,  such  as  visas,  quotas, 
complaints,  tragedies,  accidents,  lost  dogs  and  cats 
up  trees."    But,  Mr.  Ruark  said,  they  "are  dedi- 


"  For  a  report  on  the  number  of  visas  Issued  in  fiscal 
year  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1957,  p.  493. 
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cated  men  interested  in  scrupulously  attending  the 
alTairs  of  America  and  Americans  abroad,"  and  it 
is  upon  them  that  much  of  the  United  States' 
reputation  abroad  depends. 

This  consular  service  has  a  great  tradition.  Our 
first  ambassador  to  France,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
complained  as  early  as  1778  that  the  demands  of 
stranded  American  seamen  pi'evented  him  from 
properly  negotiating  with  the  court  of  the  French 
king.  Ambassador  Franklin  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consular  service.  Our  first  consul  was 
appointed  soon  after,  in  1790,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  only  eight  employees  and  was 
headed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  That  consul  never 
arrived  at  his  post,  for  his  ship  was  lost  in  a 
storm.  His  name  is  the  first  of  71  names  which  are 
inscribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  front  hall  of  the 
State  Department  building  in  Washington.  The 
plaque  commemorates  those  heroic  men  and  women 
wlio  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Foreign  Sei-vice 
of  our  coimtry. 

The  American  consular  officer  comes  into  con- 
tact with  Americans  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
that  Americans  abroad  have  long  turned  to  him 
for  advice  or  assistance.  It  was  during  World 
War  I,  however,  that  for  the  first  time  consular 
officers  were  required  to  issue  visas  to  all  for- 
eigners who  wished  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  other  lands  were  added  to  the  constituency 
of  the  consular  service. 

We  at  the  headquarters  of  this  farflung  con- 
sular organization  are  attempting  to  make  these 
carefully  selected  officers  the  best  trained,  most 
effective,  and  proudest  of  their  opportunities  for 
service  in  the  long  history  of  American  consular 
work. 

In  addition  to  these  consular  duties,  I  mentioned 
that  there  was  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  my 
Bureau — security.  This  has  been  the  most  pub- 
licly dramatized  work  of  our  Bureau  in  the  past. 
As  far  as  our  own  personnel  are  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  American  people 
miderstand  that  employees  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  investigated. 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  real  consciousness  through- 
out the  Department  today  of  the  continuing  need 
for  diligence.  We  intend  to  keep  our  organiza- 
tion above  reproach  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Another  activity  for  which  we  are  responsible — 
the  field  of  migration,  escapee,  and  refugee  mat- 


ters— involves  both  security  and  consular  affairs. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  new 
amendments  to  the  immigration  laws  which  will 
permit  the  entry  of  a  minimum  of  60,000  immi- 
grants over  and  above  tlie  normal  immigration. 
We  began  the  issuance  of  visas  to  these  hardship 
cases  within  24  hours  of  the  time  the  President 
signed  the  legislation.^  All  possible  steps  have 
been  taken  to  put  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  with  dispatch. 

This  law  is  not  all  the  administration  asked  for 
and  still  believes  is  necessary  in  this  field.  It  will, 
however,  permit  many  families  to  be  reunited  and 
more  refugees  and  escapees  to  enter.  Despite  its 
limitations  the  law  will  be  helpful  in  admitting  to 
our  shores  some  14,000  refugees,  among  them 
professional  men,  scientists,  and  doctors  who  have 
escaped  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Issuance  of  Passports 

The  aspect  of  our  work  which  has  received  most 
public  attention  recently  is  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports. Because  this  matter  has  caused  consider- 
able public  controversy,  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
with  you  in  some  detail. 

The  passport  is  a  document  which  has  long  been 
in  use  among  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
It  was  originally  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
chief  of  state  requesting  the  authorities  of  one 
state  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  citizen 
traveling  from  another  state.  The  first  mention 
of  a  passport  in  this  sense  occurs,  in  fact,  in  the 
Bible. 

Moreover  I  said  unto  the  king  [of  Persia],  If  it  please 
ttie  liing,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond 
the  River,  that  they  may  let  me  pass  through  till  I 
come  unto  Judah.     (Nehemiah  2 :  7) 

Today  the  passport  is  regarded  as  a  document 
of  identity  and  nationality.  It  has  become  in 
recent  years  under  our  laws  a  necessary  document 
to  allow  the  U.S.  citizen  to  depart  from  the  U.S. 
for  travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  also  necessary  under  the  laws  of  most  foreign 
countries  to  have  a  passport  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  them.  Thus,  as  a  consequence  of 
either  the  internal  restrictions  of  our  own  laws 
on  exit  from  or  entry  into  the  United  States  or  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  governments  on 


'  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  543. 
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travel  across  their  borders,  it  is  now  a  virtual  im- 
possibility for  an  American  citizen  to  travel 
outside  of  the  "Western  Hemisphere  without  a 
passport. 

Because  of  its  origin,  the  right  of  any  govern- 
ment to  grant  or  withhold  a  passport  is  recog- 
nized internationally.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
has  had,  since  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  the 
authority  to  issue  passports  or  to  restrict  them. 
Most  Secretaries  of  State  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, exercised  this  right.  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  the  Secretary's  rights  in  this  respect 
have  been  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Authority  To  Deny  or  Restrict  Passports 

The  question  now  being  debated  is  centered  on 
the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  discretionary  authority  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  U.S.  citizens  who  wish  to  travel,  or  to 
issue  passports  which  are  restricted  for  travel  in 
certain  countries.  I  should  like  to  clarify  the 
Department's  position  on  this  issue. 

The  Secretary's  authority  both  to  deny  or  re- 
strict passports  stems  from  his  basic  constitutional 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  as  well 
as  from  precedent  and  certain  statutory  author- 
ity. In  denying  passports  to  U.S.  citizens  for 
reasons  of  national  interest,  the  Secretary  can 
base  his  denial  on  two  general  grounds.  The 
first  of  these  grounds  is  that  the  applicant  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party;  under  Com- 
munist Party  discipline,  domination,  or  control; 
or  that  his  travel  abroad  is  to  assist  knowingly  the 
cause  of  international  communism.  A  recent  de- 
cision in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that, 

To  that  end  the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  permit  an 
adherent  of  the  Communist  movement,  clothed  with 
American  citizenship,  from  being  present  in  places  where 
he  may  readily  create  incidents  or  may  assert  statutory 
rights  to  activity  on  the  iiart  of  this  Government  in  his 
behalf.  The  Secretary  may  preclude  potential  matches 
from  the  international  tinderbox. 

The  second  of  the  general  grounds  on  wliich  the 
Secretary  may  deny  passports  is  tliat  the  appli- 
cant's travel,  usually  to  a  specific  country  or  coun- 
tries, is  inimical  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  or  detri- 
mental to  the  orderly  conduct  of  United  States 
foreign  relations.  This  ground  of  refusal  can  be, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily,  related  to  the  first.  It  is 
related  in  the  sense  that  anyone  who  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Comnnniist  conspiracy  or 


to  be  traveling  abroad  in  connection  with  that 
conspiracy  is  likely  to  be  engaging  in  activities 
inimical  to  our  foreign  policy.  However,  a 
traveler  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  communism 
may  still  be  subject  to  restriction  for  reasons  of 
foreign  policy. 

Wlien  the  Secretary  issues  a  passport  restricted 
for  travel  to  certain  areas,  he  is,  in  our  view, 
making  a  determination  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
to  have  American  citizens  traveling  within  those 
areas.  That  foreign-policy  determination  does 
not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  ban  or  prohibition 
whicli  prevents  Americans  from  going  to  these 
areas. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  State, 
howevei-,  to  refuse  passport  facilities  to  those 
American  citizens  who  indicate  an  intention  to 
travel  into  such  areas  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
tlieir  Government.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  re- 
fusal of  passport  facilities  may  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  citizen  from  traveling. 

However,  because  the  denial  of  passport  fa- 
cilities may  have  this  serious  practical  effect,  the 
Department  recognizes  that  such  denial  cannot 
be  made  arbitrarily  or  capriciously.  The  De- 
partment recognizes  that  such  denials  can  be,  in 
practice,  a  limitation  upon  any  "natural"  right 
tlie  citizen  may  have  to  travel.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  any  such  right,  like  all  other  rights,  is 
subject  to  reasonable  limitation  in  the  national 
interest.  We  recognize  that  passport  facilities 
can  only  be  denied  with  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law.  Moreover, 
the  citizen's  right  to  appeal  must  equally  be  pro- 
tected. We  believe  that  our  present  procedures 
meet  this  test. 

The  State  Department  has  for  many  years  is- 
sued passports  which  have  had  stamped  in  them 
various  restrictions  as  to  their  validity  for  travel 
to  certain  areas.  Traditionally  we  have  not  is- 
sued passports  for  travel  to  countries  whicli  we 
do  not  recognize  or  countries  in  which  we  do  not 
maintain  diplomatic  representation.  We  have,  of 
course,  made  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1020's  and,  in 
the  last  few  days,  Bulgaria.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  also  traditionally  refused  to  validate 
jjassports  for  travel  in  areas  where  armed  hos- 
tilities or  where  national  disasters  make  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  citizens  hazardous. 
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Generally  speaking,  such  restrictions  have  not 
in  the  past  been  cliallenged.  We  believe  the 
authority  to  impose  such  restrictions  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Secretary's  power  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  wliich  should  not  be  impaired. 
Moreover,  experience  indicates  that,  if  this  author- 
ity is  used  on  grounds  which  are  clearly  based  on 
Foreign  policy,  the  courts  will  not  substitute  their 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
When  it  comes  to  exercising  a  judgment  on  wliat 
constitutes  interference  with  our  foreign  relations, 
tlie  courts  have  long  recognized  that  inider  the 
Constitution  that  right  and  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Secretarj'  of  State.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  position  should  be  understood 
and  upheld  by  the  citizens  of  America. 

Enforcing  the  Restrictions 

These  cases  of  travel  to  prohibited  areas,  how- 
ever, illustrate  the  great  difficulty  the  Depart- 
ment faces  in  trying  to  enforce  the  restrictions 
which  are  placed  in  the  passport.  The  sole  pen- 
alty provided  by  law  for  misuse  of  the  passport 
is  a  criminal  penalty  which  subjects  the  offender 
to  as  much  as  a  $2,000  fine  or  5  years  in  prison. 
However,  this  penalty  is  a  harsh  one.  Except 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  the  punishment  would 
not  seem  to  fit  the  crime. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  met  simply  by 
refusing  to  issue  passports  to  all  applicants  who 
liave  previously  violated  the  restrictions.  The 
Secretary  of  State's  power  to  withdraw  or  with- 
liold  a  citizen's  passport  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
punislunent.  It  is  designed  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  The  language  of  our  regulations 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  our  estimate  of  future 
action  which  in  large  part  is  controlling  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  withholding  of  a  passport, 
not  exclusively  the  record  of  past  action.  Thus 
tlie  fact  that  a  citizen  has  violated  the  restrictions 
may  be  some  evidence  that  he  will  do  so  in  the 
future  and  thus  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  relations.  However,  we 
have  never  felt  that  such  past  action  was  the  only 
factor  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  the 
passport  should  be  withdrawn  or  not. 

Under  these  general  principles,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  making  everj'  effort  to  follow  a 
uniform  practice  in  handling  the  cases  of  citi- 
zens who  have  violated  our  resti'ictions.  Regret- 
tably, there  have  recently  been  a  good  many  of 


these.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  42 
American  citizens  traveled  en  masse  to  Communist 
China  in  direct  violation  of  our  restrictions.''  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  Department  plans  to  notify 
the  citizen  at  his  first  point  of  exit  from  Com- 
munist China  that  his  passport  has  been  tenta- 
tively restricted  for  direct  return  to  the  United 
States.  In  each  case  the  citizen  will  be  notified 
of  his  rights  to  a  hearing  and  of  the  applicable 
regulations  under  which  this  action  has  been 
taken. 

If  the  citizen  returns  to  this  country,  his  pass- 
port will  be  picked  up  as  he  enters  the  country 
and  he  may  appeal  tliis  action  to  the  Passport 
Office.  However,  we  do  not  plan  to  insist  that 
any  individual  return  at  once  to  the  United  States. 
To  do  so  might  create  a  hardship  which  would 
not  be  justified  once  all  the  facts  were  known. 
We  will,  therefore,  give  each  citizen  who  remains 
abroad  the  right  to  appeal  within  60  days  from 
our  tentative  decision  to  restrict  liis  passport  for 
return  only.  He  need  not  return  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  file  his  appeal  but  may  do  so 
through  counsel  or  by  filing  appi'opriate  affidavits 
with  our  Passport  Office.  If,  however,  the  in- 
dividual citizen  does  not  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
these  procedural  rights  within  60  days,  tlien  we 
will  regard  his  passport  as  entirely  invalid. 

Of  tlie  42  American  citizens,  5  have  now  left 
China.  These  5  and  the  remaining  37  students 
will  be  subject  to  this  uniform  procedure.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  fair  procedure,  one  which  should 
not  inflict  undue  hardship  upon  ihem  but  which 
still  u])holcls  the  law.  In  each  case,  of  course,  the 
individual  may  appeal  our  decision.  If  and  when 
lie  does  so,  we  will  judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 
We  shall  inquire  what  the  individual's  intention 
is  regarding  future  travel,  were  he  again  to  re- 
ceive passport  facilities.  We  shall  specifically  ask 
whether,  if  he  were  gi'anted  a  new  passport,  he 
intends  to  abide  by  the  restrictions  in  the  passport. 
On  the  basis  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
on  the  basis  of  all  other  pertinent  information 
available  to  us,  we  will  reach  a  decision  in  each 
case. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  these  decisions  will  be 
reached  fairly  and  expeditiously.     They  will  be 


*  For  a  Department  announcement  and  a  letter  from 
Acting  Secretary  Herter  to  the  U.S.  citizens  who  intended 
to  visit  Communist  China,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2,  19r)7,  p.  392. 
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reached  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual but  also  with  full  respect  for  the  national 
interest,  foreign-policy-wise,  in  this  unsettled 
period. 

In  these  days  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
the  fate  of  every  American  depends  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  sound  foreign  policy.  We  do  not 
intend  to  let  individual  Americans  capriciously 


disturb  the  delicate  international  situation  by 
breaking  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  for 
sound  foreign-policy  reasons. 

I  would  like  in  closing  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  bring  your  full  understanding  to  the 
problems  I  have  outlined  and  especially  to  the 
fact  that  the  national  interest  sometimes  does  out- 
weigh the  wish  of  the  individual. 


The  Common  Market:  An  Economic  Instrument  of  International  Policy 


hy  James  Da/vid  Zellerhach 
Ambassador  to  Italy  ^ 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  Common 
Market  and  EURATOM  agreements.  The  com- 
mitment of  six  nations  to  the  course  set  forth  in 
those  treaties  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  taken  place  in  Western 
Europe  in  this  century.  If  the  Common  Market 
and  EURATOM  fulfill  their  promise,  they  may 
prove  to  be  a  significant  turning  point  in  history. 

In  terms  of  their  content  alone  the  treaties  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  with  the  great  events  of  our 
time.  The  customs  union  of  the  Common  Market 
is  to  be  no  Hanseatic  League  but  a  merging  of  the 
economies  of  great  nations  populated  by  more 
than  160  million  people.  Though  the  industrial 
application  of  atomic  science  is  in  its  infancy,  it 
clearly  promises  to  multiply  the  energy  which 
powers  our  technological  civilization. 

Yet  it  is  by  their  implications  rather  than  by 
their  provisions  that  I  ex^ject  the  treaties  to  take 
their  place  in  history.  They  are,  I  believe,  no  less 
than  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  relations  among  peoples  and  states. 

Wliat  this  philosophy  is,  and  what  it  can  mean 
for  the  future,  I  tliinlv  will  become  plain  if  we 
consider  how  these  treaties  came  into  being  and 
what  they  imply.     To  explain  how  I  have  been 

'Address  made  before  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  12. 


led  to  my  conclusions  I  will,  if  I  may,  cite  a  few 
observations  from  personal  experience. 

Strengthening  the  Confidence  of  Western  Europe 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  returning  as  am- 
bassador to  a  country  in  which,  nearly  a  decade 
ago,  I  participated  in  carrying  out  a  program  of 
economic  assistance.  The  purpose  of  that  i^ro- 
gram  was  to  help  repair  the  destruction  of  war,  to 
halt  the  nation's  despairing  descent  toward  com- 
munism, and  to  offer  its  people  hope  of  a  decent 
and  improving  life  in  democratic  independence. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  an  instance  of  economic 
policy  deliberately  applied  to  foreign  affairs. 
That  it  achieved  its  economic  objectives  is  evident. 
That  it  has  helped  materially  in  achieving  our 
political  objective  of  strengthening  Western  Eu- 
rope's freedom  and  friendship  is  also  beyond  argu- 
ment. The  contrast  between  the  Italy  to  which  I 
went  as  aid  administrator  and  the  confident  Italy 
to  which  I  returned  as  ambassador  is,  to  my  mind, 
in  itself  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  the 
Marshall  plan  was  worth  its  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Yet  my  recent  experience  has  confirmed  my  be- 
lief that,  even  more  than  for  what  it  directly 
accomplished,  the  Marshall  plan  was  significant 
for  what  it  set  in  motion.  Times  are  different. 
My   job    is   different.     The   days   of   large-scale 
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American  economic  aid  to  Europe  are  past.  Con- 
stantly, however,  I  am  made  aware  that  the  idea  to 
whicli  Europe  responded  in  the  Marshall  plan  is  a 
living  force  in  the  policies  of  its  governments 
today. 

To  undei-stand  the  vitality  of  that  idea  we  must 
be  clear  about  what  the  Marshall  plan  was  intended 
to  do.  It  was  not  intended  to  buy  gratitude. 
Italy  is  one  country  from  which  our  past  help 
continues  to  earn  sincere  thanks.  We  are  honored 
by  these  thanks  precisely  because  they  were  not, 
nor  could  be,  bought.  Italy  is  a  valuable  and  close 
partner,  not  because  she  is  dependent  on  vis  but 
because  she  feels  able  to  offer  the  friendship  of  an 
independent  equal. 

Nor  did  our  aid  itself  rebuild  the  economies  of 
Europe.  That  was  the  task  of  Europeans.  We 
contributed  to  the  means  they  had  available  for 
the  job.  We  "primed  the  pump,"  so  to  speak. 
The  strengthening  of  the  economies  of  Western 
European  nations  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
strengthening  of  their  confidence  in  themselves. 
It  is  this  which  has  spurred  Western  Europe  past 
every  milepost  of  recovery  into  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic development.  From  the  achievements  of 
the  past  decade  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  acquired  the  courage  and  confidence  to  step 
boldly  into  the  future. 

Our  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe  was,  then, 
essentially  an  investment  in  the  aspiration  of 
peoples  for  their  own  advancement.  We  offered 
dollars  because,  with  dollare,  we  were  able  to  offer 
hope.  The  dollai-s  are  spent,  but  the  hope  they 
helped  to  create  continues  to  grow  and  to  shape  the 
policies  of  governments.  In  the  potential  benefits 
of  economic  cooperation  we  had  the  faith  to  invest 
the  Marshall  plan.  Today  six  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  the  faith  to  invest  their  whole 
economies. 

Significance  of  Common  Market 

To  view  the  Common  Market  treaty  as  an  eco- 
nomic agreement  from  which  each  signatory 
hopes  to  derive  advantage  is  to  see  only  a  small 
part  of  its  significance.  The  potential  advan- 
tages are  there,  of  course:  duty-free  access  to  a 
market  comparable  in  population  to  the  United 
States ;  savings  in  unit  costs  through  an  increased 
volume  of  production ;  a  greater  variety  of  choice 
for  the  consumer;  more  jobs;  a  chance  to  create 
new    industries    which    could    not    economically 
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be  developed  for  a  single  national  market. 
Through  a  provision  for  the  free  movement  of 
labor  and  through  the  expansion  of  her  industries, 
Italy,  for  instance,  hopes  to  open  the  way  for  an 
eventual  solution  of  the  persistent  unemploy- 
ment with  which  she,  alone  of  member  states,  is 
plagued. 

For  Italy,  as  for  its  other  members,  however, 
the  Common  Market  agreement  is  primarily  an 
act  not  of  economic  calculation  but  of  faith.  The 
complexity  of  the  treaty  and  the  extended  period 
over  which  it  is  to  take  effect  are  a  measure  of 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  fit  six  going  economies 
together  without  causing  any  to  falter.  In  our 
own  economic  development  we  had  no  compa- 
rable problem  to  overcome.  Exhaustive  as  the 
Common  Market  treaty  is,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
guard  its  members  against  every  potential  risk 
or  guarantee  them  the  automatic  enjoyment  of 
every  potential  benefit.  Many  questions  have 
been  left  for  later  decision.  There  will  have  to 
be  a  continuing  process  of  adjustment,  reassess- 
ment, and  readjustment.  At  every  step  forward 
toward  economic  union  the  economies  or  parts 
of  the  economies  of  the  member  states  will  lose 
some  of  the  protection  behind  which  they  have 
achieved  their  present  development.  As  cer- 
tainly as  the  Common  Market  will  mean  com- 
petitive advantage  for  some  enterprises,  it  will 
mean  competitive  disadvantage  for  others.  It 
is  not  possible  to  predict  in  detail  what  will 
happen. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  for  granted  the 
survival  and  expansion  in  healthy  competition 
of  all  three  of  the  auto  industries  which  today 
exist  behind  tariff  walls  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France.  Let  us  then  further  envisage  another 
development  which,  with  the  coming  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  will  enter  the  realm  of  the  possible : 
that  Belgium,  with  160  million  customers  with- 
in reach  instead  of  9  million,  will  find  it  economic 
to  manufacture  automobiles.  Wliat  the  pattern  of 
the  auto  industry,  or  of  any  other  industry,  will 
be  in  Europe  in  a  quarter-century's  time,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  say  precisely.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  in  economic  union  the  buying  power  of 
Western  Europe's  population  will  rise  fast  enough 
to  make  room  for  new  enterprises  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  existing  enterprises  of  reasonable 
efficiency  and  adaptability.  In  committing  him- 
self to  the  Common  Market,  however,  eveiy  states- 
man, every  businessman,  every  worker  and  con- 
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sumer  in  Western  Europe  must  balance  uncer- 
tainty against  opportunity.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket treaty  is  above  all  a  proclamation  of  the  Euro- 
pean's new  confidence  in  himself  and — what  is 
even  newer  and  more  remarkable — his  confidence 
in  his  fellow  European. 

The  most  important  imderstanding  among  the 
parties  to  the  Common  Market  treaty,  the  un- 
written clause  which  gives  all  the  other  clauses 
force,  is  that  within  and  among  the  peoples  of  the 
economic  union  there  shall  be  mutual  trust.  At 
this  stage  it  is  not,  of  course,  absolute  trust.  Old 
concepts  of  class  and  national  antagonism  still 
linger  and  still  are  exacerbated  by  Communists, 
within  and  without,  to  the  extent  of  their  declin- 
ing powers.  But  this  trust,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  exists.  It  is  growing. 
Already  it  has  caused  the  continental  powers, 
whose  conflicts  in  the  past  have  cursed  the  world, 
to  put  their  economic  fortunes  in  one  another's 
hands  in  mutual  confidence.  To  all  the  uncer- 
tainties inherent  in  this  step  Europe  has  answered 
with  the  serene  certainty  that  the  problems  of  each 
country  will  be  the  sincere  concern  of  all. 

I  have  stated  and  explained  my  view  that  the 
Common  Market  is  much  more  than  an  economic 
agi-eement.  Its  next  most  immediate  meaning  is, 
of  course,  as  an  influence  on  the  probability  of 
peace  or  war  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
Again  speaking  in  purely  economic  terms,  I  think 
it  can  fairly  be  said,  first,  that  countries  whose 
economies  are  thoroughly  intermingled  can  make 
war  on  one  another  only  with  difficulty  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  substitution  for  today's  Europe  of 
an  economic  unit  potentially  as  strong  as  the 
United  States  will  be  a  great  gain  for  the  free 
world  in  the  struggle  with  Soviet  communism. 

Yet  even  these  achievements,  I  feel,  do  not  ex- 
haust the  meaning  of  the  idea  underlying  our 
Marshall  plan  and  embodied  by  Western  Europe 
in  the  Common  Market.  If  I  am  right,  these  may 
come  in  the  perspective  of  history  to  be  called  only 
beginnings.  I  think  we  may  have  in  the  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  last  decade  the  glimmerings  of  one  of  the 
great  transforming  concepts  which  do  not  enter 
the  world  in  every  generation,  or  even  in  every 
century. 

Development  of  Common-Market  Concept 

To  its  present  stage  the  development  of  this  con- 
cept in  Western  Europe  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 


It  began  with  General  Marshall's  speech  at  Har- 
vard and  Europe's  response  to  it.  If  European 
nations  would  help  one  another  toward  recovery. 
General  Marshall  said,  we  would  help  them  all. 
Eastern  Europe,  under  the  dictation  of  Soviet 
Eussia,  declined  without  thanks.  Western  Europe 
formed  the  Committee  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  soon  transformed  into  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
Whether  this  was  a  European  response  or  a  Euro- 
pean initiative  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  rele- 
vant. The  OEEC  remains  an  active  meeting  place 
for  the  European  family  of  nations  because  these 
nations  have  discovered  it  is  useful  to  them  to 
work  out  economic  problems  together. 

Participating  in  the  OEEC  and  in  other,  spe- 
cialized organizations  such  as  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
found  that  their  true  interests  were  not  conflict- 
ing but  complementary  and  were  best  served  by 
mutual  help  and  cooperation.  The  next  step,  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  as  an  expression  of  faith 
hardly  justified  at  the  time  by  works,  was  the 
formation  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. "Wliether  coal  and  steel  are  considered  as 
basic  industries  of  peace  or  as  sinews  of  war,  no 
greater  pledge  to  a  cooperative  economic  future, 
other  than  an  unlimited  one,  could  have  been 
offered  by  France  to  her  hereditary  enemy,  Ger- 
many, or  by  both  to  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg  par- 
ticipated in  bringing  this  offer  about  and  closed 
with  it  when  it  was  made.  The  unlimited  or 
almost  unlimited  pledge  of  these  six  nations  to 
economic  union  has  followed.  In  this  further 
extension  of  the  idea  of  economic  cooperation 
Italy  has  been  a  leader.  The  Common  Market 
and  EURATOM  treaties  were,  with  good  reason, 
signed  in  Rome. 

The  Common  Market  is  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance for  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  economic 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  However,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  companion  treaty,  EURA- 
TOM. Only  in  atomic  energy,  in  all  the  sectors 
of  modern  industry,  is  Europe  unhampered  by 
existing  investments  and  commitments.  In  the 
development  of  this  form  of  energy  as  a  com- 
munity industrial  resource  Western  Europe  need 
neither  conciliate  nor  compensate.  There  are  no 
established  interests  to  bear  in  mind,  no  present 
commercial  advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
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need  be  taken  into  account.  Therefore  it  may  be 
hoped  that  in  EURATOM  the  member  nations 
will  be  able  to  create,  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty, 
a  model  of  integration  toward  which  they  can 
move  with  due  circumspection  in  the  other,  broader 
field  of  the  Common  Market. 

The  impulse  of  Europe  toward  a  cooperative 
destiny  neither  is  nor  will  be  limited  to  the  eco- 
nomic organizations  in  which  it  has  so  far  found 
expression.  A  case  in  point  is  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  As  a  military  alliance, 
NATO  is  unique  in  the  free  commitment  of  armed 
forces  of  many  nations  to  international  command 
in  peacetime.  NATO  is  also  imique  in  that  the 
political  influences  at  work  within  it  are  not  cen- 
trifugal but  centripetal.  Its  members  seek  con- 
stantly to  make  the  alliance  closer,  stronger,  more 
effective. 

Full  consultation  in  the  formulation  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  Western  policy  has  been  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  Italy.  She  contributed  one  of 
the  three  "Wise  Men"  who  were  instructed  to  con- 
sider ways  in  which  closer  cooperation  in  non- 
military  fields  could  be  developed  within  the 
Atlantic  alliance.^  She  presses  consistently,  and  I 
think  rightly,  for  her  views  to  be  heard  on  every 
matter  that  concerns  her  interest.  We  have,  and 
Secretary  Dulles  has  repeatedly  expressed,  both  the 
obligation  and  the  policy  of  consulting  with  our 
allies  on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  To  take  the 
advice  of  so  stanch  a  friend  as  Italy  is  not  only 
an  obligation  but  a  privilege. 

Economic  Means  to  Solution  of  Political  Problems 

Tracing  its  development  step  by  step,  through 
the  OEEC,  the  ECSC,  NATO,  EURATOM,  and 
the  Common  Market  we  find  little  cause  for  sur- 
prise in  the  transformation  of  wartime  ally,  co- 
belligerent,  and  enemy  into  today's  Europe  of 
economic  union  and  Atlantic  alliance.  It  seems 
the  logical  outcome  of  logical  policies.  But  a 
logical  principle  which  can  bring  about  so  pro- 
found a  change  in  so  brief  a  time  deserves  to  be 
identified  and  considered  in  all  its  implications. 

The  principle  we  have  seen  in  operation  in 
Europe  in  the  last  decade  is  the  international  ap- 


'  For  text  of  a  report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  by 
Foreitm  Ministers  Halvard  Lange  of  Norway,  Gaetano 
Martino  of  Italy,  and  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1057,  p.  18. 


plication  of  economic  means  to  the  solution  of 
political  problems. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  recognition  of  these 
problems  as  basically  economic,  or  at  least  partly 
so.  What  Hitler  sought  nobody  will  ever  know, 
but  his  rallying  cry  was  "Lebensraum.''''  The  war 
lords  of  Japan  cozened  her  citizens  and  her  vic- 
tims with  visions  of  a  Greater  East  Asia  Copros- 
perity  Sphere.  The  Communists  today  tell  the 
workers  they  have  economic  chains  to  lose.  Yet 
in  all  history  only  the  democratic  West  has 
thought  to  tell  the  workers,  the  citizens,  and  the 
nations  to  lose  their  chains  and  gain  their  ends 
by  economic  means.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
revolution  of  the  20th  century. 

The  accepted  means  of  meeting  foreign  policy 
problems,  until  recent  years,  have  been  at  least  in 
name  other  than  economic.  Henri  IV  of  France 
sought  a  remedy  for  financial  difficulty  in  mar- 
riage with  an  Italian  princess,  Marie  de'  Medici. 
The  marriage  agreement  called  for  delivery  of  the 
bride,  with  dowry,  f .  o.  b.  Marseille.  In  an  earlier 
century  another  Henry,  the  Fifth  of  England, 
consolidated  and  confirmed  a  military  victory  over 
France  by  marrying  its  princess,  Catherine. 

War,  intrigue,  and  royal  marriage — these  have 
been  the  traditional  instruments  of  national  policy 
in  international  affairs.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
third  means  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  consti- 
tutional monarchies  and  republics.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  weapons  unlimited  war  has  be- 
come so  plainly  suicidal  we  may  hope  even  the 
Kremlin  is  sincere  in  professing  to  want  to  avoid 
it.  The  unprofitability  of  all  kinds  of  war  and 
intrigue,  it  is  our  task  to  prove  today. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  yet  to  convince  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  which  remains  fixed  in  outmoded  po- 
litical as  in  outmoded  economic  ideas.  The  only 
possible  answer  to  the  Communists'  reactionary 
policy  is  the  one  the  free  world  has  made — de- 
fensive forces  employed  to  beat  back  active 
aggression  where  it  has  been  attempted,  as  in  Ko- 
rea; defensive  forces  committed  to  deter  potential 
aggression,  as  in  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  Middle  East  the  United  States  has  taken  steps 
to  counter  the  possibility  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, direct  or  indirect. 

These  are  necessary  replies  to  reactionary  com- 
munism. The  free  world's  affirmation  of  its  own 
dynamic  philosophy  of  progress  has,  however, 
both  permeated  these  answers  and  found  con- 
structive expression  in  its  own  right.    Its  influ- 
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ence  on  the  character  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Equally  evident  was 
its  manifestation  in  the  composition  of  the  forces 
which  defended  Korea.  The  Suez  crisis  made 
clear  in  the  unliappiest  circumstances  that  free 
peoples  intend  if  they  can  to  enforce  the  renuncia- 
tion of  aggressive  war  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  true  expression  of  the  West's  new  phi- 
losophy is  to  be  found,  however,  not  where  the 
West  speaks  to  Communist  reaction  in  terms  it 
can  understand  but  where  the  peoples  of  the. 
West  speak  to  one  another  in  the  newly  learned 
language  of  trust  and  friendship.  Such  an  ex- 
pression is  the  Common  Market  treaty.  It  is  a 
pure  testament  of  belief  that  the  well-being 
Europe  has  failed  to  win  in  centuries  of  conflict 
can  be  won  in  concert. 

Importance  of  U.S.  Leadership 

From  the  United  States  the  partners  of  the 
Common  Market  ask  at  this  time  only  the  faith 
to  believe  that  they  seek  the  common  benefit  and 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  action  and  their 
policies  will  be  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. I  think  we  owe  them  this  belief  and  sup- 
port. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  United  States  demonstrate  its  continued 
leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  policy. 
The  European  economic  community  and,  mdeed, 
the  whole  free  world  will  undoubtedly  look  to 
the  renewal  of  the  United  States  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  further  reciprocal  tariff  nego- 
tiations as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  will  maintain  its  liberal  trade 
policy. 

I  think  we  also  owe  them,  and  the  world,  the 
duty  of  continuing  to  explore  the  uses  of  an 
economic  approach  to  foreign  policy  as  ener- 
getically as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  exploring 
it  in  their  relations  among  themselves.  The 
demonstration  that  economic  problems  can  be 
called  economic,  and  that  free  nations  can  solve 
them  by  working  freely  together,  for  the  first 
time  offers  real  hope  of  peace  and  progress  to 
humanity.  Hope  is  a  new  weapon  against  which 
the  iron  curtain  can  no  more  stand  than  a  medie- 
val fortress  could  stand  against  gunpowder.    Al- 


ready Western  Europe's  progress  is  exercising  a 
visible  attraction  toward  freedom  within  Soviet 
Russia's  European  empire.  In  our  defensive 
and  political  alliances  we  have  foimd  the  power 
to  hold  aggression  in  check.  By  continuing  to 
use  economic  means  wisely  to  increase  the  total 
of  hope  in  the  world,  we  can  create  the  power  we 
seek  to  set  men  free. 


U.S.-Canadian  Tax  Convention 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  541  dated  September  26 

On  September  26, 1957,  Secretary  Dulles,  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  N.  A.  Robertson, 
Ambassador  of  Canada  in  Washington,  and 
Donald  Methuen  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Canada,  in  behalf  of  Canada,  exchanged  the 
instruments  of  ratification  with  respect  to  the 
supplementary  income-tax  convention  of  August 
8,  1956,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.^ 
The  convention  was  brought  into  force  by  such 
exchange. 

The  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  August  8,  1956,  further  modifies  and  supple- 
ments the  convention  and  accompanying  protocol 
of  March  4,  1942,^  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  in 
the  case  of  income  taxes,  as  modified  by  the  sup- 
plementary convention  of  June  12,  1950.^  On 
August  8,  1957,  the  U.S.  Senate  gave  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  supplementary 
convention  of  August  8,  1956.  The  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion thereof  was  signed  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  August  29, 1957. 

It  is  provided  in  article  II  of  the  supplemen- 
tary convention  that  the  convention  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  occurs  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification.  Accordingly,  when  the  ex- 
change took  place  on  September  26,  1957,  the 
convention  became  effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  and  after  January  1, 
1957. 

This  new   convention  reflects   fnrtlior  experi- 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  lf>."iO,  ]).  304. 
'  56  Stat.  1399. 
°  2  UST  2235. 
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ence  in  connection  with  tax  problems  arising 
from  the  application  of  the  existing  treaty  provi- 
sions for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
from  the  economic  relations  between  tlie  two 
countries.  It  contains  a  single  substantive  article 
(article  I)  divided  into  a  number  of  lettered 
paragraphs. 

Article  I  (a)  amplifies  the  provisions  relating 
to  relief  from  double  taxation  of  income  derived 
from  the  operation  of  ships  and  aircraft  so  as  to 
extend  the  same  principle  to  tlie  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  as  common  carriers  or  contract 
carriers. 

Article  I  (b)  amends  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  income  from  personal  sei-vices  so 
that,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  an  employee  in  a  Ca- 
nadian branch  of  an  American  enterprise  wovdd 
be  considered  an  employee  of  a  Canadian  enter- 
prise and  would  receive  the  same  tax  treatment 
as  an  employee  of  a  wholly  Canadian  enterprise. 
Article  I  (c),  by  excluding  earned  income  from 
the  scope  of  article  XI  of  the  1942  convention, 
eliminates  a  problem  created  by  the  1950  supple- 
mentary convention.  It  also  confirms  the  au- 
thority for  administrative  procedures  to  assure 
that  persons  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duced rate  of  tax  on  investment  income  will  not 
receive  such  benefits. 

Article  1(d)  relates  to  intercorporate  dividends 
and  reduces  from  15  to  5  percent  the  tax  on  divi- 
dends paid  by  a  subsidiary  corporation  to  a  parent 
corporation  in  any  case  where  at  least  51  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  subsidiary  is  held  by  the 
parent  corporation,  either  alone  or  in  association 
with  not  more  than  three  other  corporations  each 
of  which  owns  at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock. 

Article  I  (e)  adds  a  new  article  relating  to  de- 
ductions for  contributions  to  charitable  organ- 
izations. 

Article  I  (f )  adds  a  new  article  establishing  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  the  principle,  already  applicable 
under  U.S.  law,  whereby  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
countries  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust 
in  the  other  country  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  such  other  country  with  respect  to  "that 
portion  of  any  amount  paid,  credited,  or  required 
to  be  distributed  by  such  estate  or  trust  to  such 
beneficiary  out  of  income  from  sources"  outside 
such  other  country. 


Article  I  (g)  modifies  provisions  relating  to 
administrative  cooperation  in  order  to  reflect  a 
practical  situation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  certain  information.* 


Foreign  Nationals  Here  for  Study 
Under  U.S.  Government  Grants 

Press  release  540  dated  September  24 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  1,700  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  will  study  in  this 
country  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  Government  grants 
during  the  current  academic  year  have  now  ar- 
rived. They,  together  with  the  Americans  who 
have  been  awarded  grants  and  are  now  settling 
down  for  a  year's  study  abroad,  comprise  the 
largest  contingent  of  this  year's  participants  in 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, which  is  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  in  other  countries 
and  of  furthering  mutual  international  mider- 
standing. 

The  largest  niunber  of  foreign  student  grantees, 
some  900,  have  come  from  Europe.  Other  geo- 
graphic areas  ai-e  represented  as  follows:  400 
from  countries  of  the  Far  East;  300  from  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  150  from 
Latin  America.  They  have  been  placed  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  most  of  the  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Puerto  Kico  as 
well. 

The  majority  of  the  student  visitors  will  under- 
take advanced  studies  at  the  graduate  level. 
Their  work  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  fields  and 
in  many  cases  will  consist  of  specialized  courses 
of  study  not  available  in  their  own  countries. 
Others  have  come  to  study  such  subjects  as 
American  history,  literature,  and  civilization  at 
their  source.  Some  will  be  studying  under  proj- 
ects developed  to  meet  particular  needs  of  their 
countries.  For  example,  one  project  being  car- 
ried out  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  provides 


*  The  text  of  the  supplementary  convention,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  President's  proclamation  thereof,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  pamphlet  series. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS),  and 
thereafter  in  a  bound  volume  of  the  statutory  publication 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  Internatimial  Agree- 
ments (UST). 
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courses  of  study  and  observation  in  labor- 
management  relations  for  a  group  of  10  Japanese 
students,  and  another,  initiated  this  year  at  the 
request  of  tlie  Sudanese  Government,  provides 
specialized  studies  in  agriculture  for  students  of 
one  of  the  newest  African  nations. 

Many  of  these  visitors  from  abroad  are  not 
students  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  they  are  young 
leaders  already  established  in  positions  in  govern- 
ment, the  professions,  business,  and  other  fields  in 
their  home  countries.  Thus  the  group  includes, 
for  example,  a  member  of  the  British  diplomatic 
service,  a  Norwegian  writer,  and  a  newsman  from 
Afghanistan  who  will  undertake  studies  here 
pertinent  to  their  careere. 

In  addition  to  the  university  students,  a  total 
of  26  younger  people  aged  16  to  18,  mostly  from 
the  other  American  Republics,  have  been  awarded 
grants  under  the  exchange  program  to  study  in 
the  United  States.  These  teen-agers  will  live 
with  American  families  and  attend  the  local  high 
schools  in  various  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  an  entire  year. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  these  young 
guests  besides  acquiring  increased  knowledge  in 
their  field  of  specialization  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  people  and  their 
way  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the 
people  here  greater  information  about  tlieir  own 
countries  and  cultures. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  grants  will  also 
be  awarded  to  approximately  250  students  from 
various  other  countries  to  enable  tliem  to  attend 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad,  such  as  tlie 
Bologna  Center  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Italy  and  tlie  American  Farm  School  in 
Greece. 


American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  Volume  I 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 26  (press  release  543)  the  publication 
of  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955;  Basic 


Documents,  Volume  I.  This  is  the  first  of  two 
volumes. 

The  compilation  is  mtended  to  present  in  con- 
venient reference  form  the  basic  published  docu- 
ments regarding  American  foreign  relations  for 
the  6-year  period  of  1950-55.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sequel  to  the  volume  A  Decade  of 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents, 
191tl-19Ji9,  prepared  by  tlie  Department  and  re- 
leased in  1950  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  Senate  Document  123,  81st  Congress, 
1st  session.  The  usefulness  of  this  publication 
indicated  a  need  for  a  supplement  that  would 
bring  the  collection  closer  to  currency. 

The  present  compilation,  like  its  predecessor, 
has  been  designed  primarily  for  official  use.  The 
possibility  tliat  it  might  prove  iiseful  to  others 
outside  official  circles  has  also  played  a  part  in 
determining  the  scope  and  editorial  mechanics 
of  the  publication.  In  some  instances  the  6-year 
limits  (1950-55)  of  the  compilation  have  been 
extended  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  by  reprint- 
ing a  few  documents  that  appeared  in  the  earlier 
Decade,  as  well  as  including  a  few  additional 
pre-1950  documents  and  some  1956  materials. 
Certain  international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party  have  been  included 
where  the  effect  of  such  agreements  on  American 
])olicy  formulation  is  obvious. 

Despite  its  size,  which  reflects  the  growth  of 
American  responsibility  in  international  rela- 
tions, the  present  collection  makes  no  pretense 
at  being  exhaustive.  In  many  instances  it  has 
proved  necessary  to  print  summaries  of  develop- 
ments and  of  individual  lengthy  documents  or 
to  provide  notliing  more  than  tlie  title  of  a  docu- 
ment, indicating  where  its  text  may  be  fomid.  A 
list  of  the  documents,  fairly  extensive  cross- 
references,  and  an  index  will  facilitate  use  of  the 
volume. 

Copies  of  this  volume  (lix,  1707  pp.)  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  for  $5.25  each. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE   MUTUAL  SECURITV  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1058 

( Value  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

1%8  program 

presented  to 

Congress 

Authorization 

(new  funds 

orUy) 

Appropriation 

Title 

House  action 

Senate  action 

Final  appropriation  action  ' 

Funds 

Percent  of 
program 
presented 

Grand  total — Mutual  Security  Program  .... 

$4,  440.  3 

(') 

$3,  191.  8 

$3,  692.  7 

3  $3,  435.  8 

77.4 

Total  new  funds 

Total  funds  to  be  reappropriated 

3,  864.  4 
575.9 

$3,  367.  1 

2,  524.  8 
667.  0 

3,  025.  7 
667.  0 

2,  768.  8 
667.  0 

71.6 
115.8 

Title  I — Mutual  Defense — Total 

3,  300.  0 

(') 

2,  409.  8 

2,  738.  8 

2,  603.  8 

78  9 

New  fund.s  appropriated 

2,  800.  0 
500.0 

2,  350  0 

1,  835.  0 
574.  8 

2,  164.  0 
574.8 

2,  029.  0 
574.8 

72.5 
115.0 

Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance — Total    .    .    . 

2,  400.  0 

{') 

1,  788.  8 

2,  013.  8 

«  1,  878.  8 

78.3 

New  funds  appropriated 

Unobligated  balance          

1,  900  0 
50O  0 

1,  600.  0 

(=) 

1,  250  0 
538.  8 

1,  475.  0 
538.8 

1,340.0 
538.8 

70  5 
107.8 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support — Total     .... 

900.0 

750.0 

62  L  0 

725.0 

725.0 

80.  6 

New  funds  appropriated 

Unobligated  balance 

90a  0 

750  0 

585.0 
36.0 

689.  0 
36.  0 

689.  0 
36.0 

76.  6 

Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 

552.0 

{') 

352.0 

452.  0 

352.  0 

63.  8 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Development  assistance:  unobligated  balance  . 

500  0 
52.0 

5  50O  0 

300.  0 
52.0 

400.0 
52.  0 

«  30a  0 
52.0 

60  0 
100.0 

Title  III — Technical  Cooperation — Total     .    .    . 

168.9 

168.9 

142.  0 

143.9 

142.0 

84.  1 

General  authorization — Total 

151.9 

151.9 

125.0 

126.9 

125.0 

82.3 

New  funds  appropriated 

Unobligated  balance  reappropriated  .    .    . 

151.9 

15L9 

113.0 

12.  0 

15.  5 

1.5 

114.  9 

12.  0 

15.  5 

1.5 

113.  0 

12.  0 

15.  5 

1.5 

74.4 

United  Nations  technical  assistance  .... 
Organization  of  American  States 

15.  5 
1.  5 

15.  5 
1.5 

100.0 
100.0 

Title  IV— Other  Programs— Total 

419.  3 

(.') 

288.0 

358.0 

338.0 

80.6 

Special  assistance 

30O0 
11.  5 

12.5 
2.  2 
5.5 

11.0 

23.  8 
2.7 
2.  2 
11.  3 
35.0 
4.  6 
7.0 

275.0 
11.  5 

■2.  2 

5.  5 

11.0 

{') 

2.2 

1.0 

32.  8 

7.0 

175.0 
11.5 

12.5 
2.  2 
5.  5 

11.0 

23.8 
1.  5 
2.2 
1.0 

32.  8 
4.6 
4.  4 

245.  0 
11.5 

12.  5 
2.  2 
5.  5 

11.  0 

23.8 
1.5 
2.  2 
1.0 

32.8 
4.  6 
4.  4 

225.  0 
'  11.5 

12.5 
2.2 
5.5 

U.  0 

23.8 
1.5 
2.  2 
1.0 

32.  8 
4.6 
4.  4 

75.  0 
100  0 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM)  * 

100  0 

UN  Refugee  Fund 

loao 

100  0 

Children's  Fund 

100  0 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Worlis  Agency: 
unobligated  balance  ' 

100  0 

NATO  civilian  headquarters  * 

Ocean  freight  voluntary  relief 

Control  act  expenses 

55.  6 

100.0 

76  9 

.Administrative  expenses  (Sec.  411  (b))      .    . 
Administrative  expenses  (State  Sec.  411  (c))  *   . 
Atoms-for-peace  program — Total 

93.  7 

100.0 

62.9 

New  funds  appropriated 

7.0 

7.0 

Unobligated  balance      ....         .    . 

4.  4 

4.  4 

4.  4 

Soukce:  OflBce  of  Statistics  and  Reports,  International  Cooperation  Administration,  Sept.  16,  1957. 

1  Appropriation  of  new  funds  plus  funds  reappropriated. 

-  No  comparable  figure  in  authorization  legislation;  this  column  applicable  to  new  funds  only. 

'  Excludes  $100  million  automatically  continued  available  in  fiscal  year  1958  as  follows:  $96.1  million  for  President's 
fund  for  Asian  economic  development;  $3.9  million  for  technical  cooperation  fund  for  Latin  America. 

'  To  remain  available  through  Dec.  31,  1958. 

'  Public  Law  85-141  authorizes  an  additional  appropriation  of  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

*  To  remain  available  until  expended.  '  To  remain  available  until  Sept.  30,   1958.  '  Programs  authorized  in 

prior  year  legislation. 
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Inscription  of  Hungarian  Question 
on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

Following  are  the  texts  of  two  statements  hy 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge^  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  on  the  inscription  of  the 
Hungarian  question  on  the  ageruJ,a  of  the  12th 
General  Assembly. 


STATEMENT 
TEMBER  19 


IN    GENERAL    COMMITTEE,    SEP- 


D.S.  delegation  press  release  2731 

I  do  not  imagine  for  a  second  that  anything  that 
I  say  can  have  any  effect  on  the  speeches  of  the 
Soviet  representative,  which  always  seem  to  be 
concocted  in  the  light  of  some  old-fashioned  and 
rather  weird  dogma  and  not  on  the  basis  of  real- 
ity. But  in  view  of  the  many  uncomplimentary 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  him  and  by  the 
two  other  speakers  about  the  United  States,  I  will 
simply  say  that  there  are  no  "ruling  circles"  in 
Ameiica.  In  America  the  people  rule.  Anybody 
who  has  been  in  public  life  m  America,  as  I  have, 
knows  very  well  that  the  people  express  their 
views  frequently  and  in  no  uncertain  manner  to 
their  politicians. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  there  are  no  "reac- 
tionary forces" — that's  a  favorite  word — there 
are  no  "reactionary  forces"  in  American  politics. 
No  politician  in  America  could  ever  get  elected  to 
anything  on  a  reactionary  program.  That  is  a 
political  death  sentence. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  reactionary,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  aroimd  this  table  has 
ever  done  anything  quite  as  reactionary  as  Mr. 
Molotov  did  when  he  made  his  pact  with  Mr.  Rib- 
bentrop  at  the  time  of  World  War  II.  That,  to 
my  mind,  is  somewhat  of  a  record  for  reaction. 

When  it  comes  to  counterrevolutionary  activ- 
ity, that  implies  that  the  Russian  revolution  of 
1917  was  the  last  revolution.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
such  thing.  The  world  is  in  a  state  of  evolution, 
and  as  a  revolution  that  one  is  way,  way  far  be- 
hind.    So  I  think  they  ought  to  get  up  to  date. 


Let  me  say  that  all  the  contentions  which  were 
made  here  by  the  Soviet  representative  and  the  two 
other  speakers  were  all  made  at  length  last  week 
in  the  Assembly.  They  were  all  heard  by  the 
Assembly,  and  they  were  resoundingly  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  10.^  You  really  can't  get  beaten 
much  worse  than  that. 

Now,  in  resolution  1133,  which  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  10,  there  was  a  final  paragraph  wliich 
provided  for  placing  the  question  of  Hungary  on 
the  provisional  agenda  of  the  present  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  That  was  a  deliberate  de- 
cision of  the  11th  Assembly.  This  decision  was 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  constructive 
hope  which  animated  the  entire  resolution. 

By  its  action  the  General  Assembly  recognized 
that  the  tragedy  of  Hungary  continues;  every 
day  men  and  women  in  Hungary  are  being  ar- 
rested; they  are  being  tried;  they  are  being  im- 
prisoned ;  and,  Mr.  President,  they  ai-e  being  shot, 
simply  because  they  sought  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  their  homeland. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 
United  Nations  to  face  up  to  the  facts  and  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  That  is  why  we  in  the 
11th  General  Assembly  took  the  historic  step  of 
appointing  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand  as  our  special 
representative  to  take  action  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  and  to  make  an  appro- 
priate report  and  recommendations  to  the  Genei'al 
Assembly.  That  is  why  I  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  this  Committee  we  should  today  show  that 
we  are  keeping  the  Hungarian  question  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  attention  by  heeding  this  paragraph, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  60  to  10,  and  by 
inscribing  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  12th 
regular  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respect  your  statement 
earlier  in  the  meeting  and  not  speak  at  this  stage 
regarding  allocation  of  the  item,  but  I  do  intend 
to  s|3eak  on  that  at  the  proper  time. 


'  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  in  the  11th 
(resumed)  session,  together  with  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  515. 
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(In  a  further  statement,  Mr.  Lodge  replied  as  follows:) 

jNIr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  thor- 
oughly applaud  your  efforts  to  keep  these  discus- 
sions within  limits,  and  I  shall  support  them.  I 
will  say  to  the  Soviet  representative  what  I  have 
said  many,  many  times,  and  I  might  as  well  repeat 
it  at  this  session,  that  I  will  never  begin  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  never  started  one  in 
the  4  years  that  I  have  been  here,  but,  whenever 
he  attacks  the  United  States,  then  I  will  be  bound 
to  answer,  just  as  every  single  man  aromid  this 
table  is  bound  to  answer  to  defend  his  own  govern- 
ment. Now,  he  accused  the  United  States  of  being 
reactionary,  so  I  answered  him  in  what  I  think 
was  a  fair  and  a  very  pertinent  way. 


STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2737 

It  is  really  scarcely  believable  that  anyone 
should  seriously  oppose  the  inscription  of  this 
item.  By  the  resounding  vote  of  60  to  10,  the 
11th  General  Assembly  recommended  that  the 
question  of  Hungary  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
this  session.  And,  really,  that  ought  to  be  enough. 
This  recommendation  was  endorsed  last  Thursday 
in  the  General  Committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2. 

There  are  those  who  claim — and  we  have  heard 
at  least  one  of  them  this  afternoon — that  there 
is  no  problem  in  Hungary — it  just  doesn't  exist. 
These,  I  might  say,  are  the  same  people  who 
continue  to  occupy  Hungary  and  to  impose  foreign 
rule  upon  the  Hungarian  people.  The  same  people 
refuse  to  allow  an  impartial  investigation.  If 
they  had  nothing  to  hide,  why  do  they  refuse  to 
allow  the  investigation? 

At  this  moment  those  Hungarians  who  object — 
and  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  human 
race  there  are  still  many  of  them — continue  to  be 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  shot. 

Tlie  statement  that  is  made  that  it  was  all  a 
Fascist  putsch  was  not  found  to  have  one  shred 
of  substantiation  by  the  investigators.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  seriously  to  be  believed  that  the  Amer- 
ica which  was  led  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
which  furnished  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
as  its  military  leader  in  the  great  war  against 
fascism  should  suddenly  turn  around  and  try  to 
promote  fascism. 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  arguments  which  were 
made  today  were  made  here  right  in  this  hall  10 


days  ago,  and  they  were  made  in  the  General 
Committee  last  Thursday  and  were  all  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  this 
Assembly  to  keep  the  problem  of  Hungary  in  the 
forefront  of  its  considerations.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Hungarian  people  and  to  ourselves  to  mobilize  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  body  in  favor  of  true 
freedom  and  independence  for  Hungary.^ 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  General  Assembly 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  12th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened at  New  York  on  September  17,  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Permanent  U.S.   Representative  to 

the  United  Nations 
A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  House  of  Representatives 
Walter  H.  Judd,  House  of  Representatives 
George  Meany 
Herman  B.  Wells 

Alternate  United  States  Representatives 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 

United  Nations.' 
Irene  Dunne  (Mrs.  Francis  D.  GrifBn) 
Philip  M.  Klutznick 
Mary  P.  Lord  (Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord) 
Genoa  S.  Washington 

Special  Adviser 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretarj  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs 

Counselor  of  Delegation 

James   W.   Barco,   Deputy   U.S.   Representative   in   the 
Security  Council 

Advisers 

Mason   Sears,   U.S.   Representative   on   the   Trusteeship 

Council 
Neil  H.   Jacoby,  U.S.  Representative  on   the  Economic 

and  Social  Council 
Ware  Adams,  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political 

and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Norman  Armour,  Jr.,  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  U.S. 

Mission  to  the  United  Nations 


'  The  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  23,  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
10,  with  6  abstentions,  decided  to  place  the  item  on  the 
agenda. 

'  On  Sept.  26  James  W.  Barco  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  an  alternate  representative  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth. 
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Thomas  A.  Bartlett,  Eeonouiic  and   Social  Affairs,   U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.,  Legal  and  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Blackshear   M.    Bryan,    Lt.    Gen.,    USA,    Military    Staff 
Committee 

Uoy  J.  Bullock,  Staff  Consultant,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives 

William  I.  Cargo,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  U.N.  Political 
and   Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Francis    W.    Carpenter,    Director,    News    Services,    U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Charle.s  D.  Cook.  Deputy  to  the  Counselor,  U.S.  Mis.sion 
to  the  United  Nations 

Elizabeth  Driscoll,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Seymour    Finger,    Economic    and    Social    Affairs,    U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

John  E.  Fobes,  Director,  Office  of  International  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State 

Benjamin    Gerig,    Director,    Office    of    Dependent    Area 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

William  E.  Hall,  Lt.  Gen.,  USAF,  Military  Staff  Committee 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Franklin  Hawley,  Office  of  U.N.  Political  and   Security 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Crook  Hazard,  Press  Officer,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

Warren  E.  Hewitt,  Office  of  tlie  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Elizabeth   F.  Hitchcock,  Public  Affairs,   U.S.   Mission  to 
the  United  Nations 

Wallace  Irwin,  Jr.,  Director.  Public  Services,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

J.   Jefferson   Jones  III,  Director,   Office  of  South  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

James  W.  Kelly,  Sca-ctan/  of  Dclccjation,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Ernest  L.  Kerley,  Office  of  the  T>egal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

George  D.  LaMont.  Deputy  Director,  Office  of   Soutlieni 
Africa  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Alan  W.  Lukeus,  News  Division,  Department  of  State 

F.  W.  MacMahon,  Vice  Adm.,  USN,  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee 

Mrs.  Carmel  Carrington  Marr,  Political  and  Legal  Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Robert  G.  McGregor,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Leonard   C.   Meeker,   Assistant   Legal   Adviser   for   U.N. 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Franklin   L.   Mewshaw,   Political   and    Security   Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Daniel   O.   Newberry,   Press  Officer,  U.S.   Mission   to   the 
United  Nations 

George  H.  Owen,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of 
State 

Howard  L.  I'arsons,  Director,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Richard  F.  Pederson,  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  L'nited  Nations 


John  E.  Pickering,  Information  Officer,  U.S.  Information 

Agency 
James    W.    Pratt,    Political    and    Security    Affairs,    U.S. 

Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Edward  J.  Rowell,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Joseph   J.    Sisco,    Office   of   U.N.   Political   and    Security 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Edward  H.  Springer,  Protocol  Officer,  U.S.  Mis.sion  to  the 

United  Nations 
William  J.  Stibravy,  Office  of  International  Financial  and 

Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Peter   S.   Thacher,   Political   and   Security   Affairs,   U.S. 

Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
William  R.  Tyler,  Director,  Office  of  Western  European 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Walter  N.  Walmsley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
.Vlbert   S.   Watson,   Executive   Director,    U.S.   Mission    to 

the  United  Nations 
-Mr.s.  Virginia  Westfall,  Office  of  International  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State 
John   T.    Wheelock,    Office   of   Dependent   Area    Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
Kenneth  T.  Young,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  Southeast  Asian 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 27  (press  relestse  548)  that  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  the  following  dele- 
gation at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  tlte  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  whicli  will  convene  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
on  October  1 : 

U.S.  Representative 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
4  Iternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations 

Congress iona I  Advisers 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  House  of  Representatives 
Carl  T.  Durham,  House  of  Representatives 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  U.S.  Senate 
John  O.  Pastore,  U.S.  Senate 

Senior  Advisers 

Harold    C.    Vedeler,    U.S.    Mission   to    the   Internation.il 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 
John  A.  Hall,  director.  Division  of  International  Affairs. 

Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion 
David  W.  AVainhonse,  Coun.selor  of  Embassy,  American 

Embassy,  Vienna 

.Advisers 

Kathleen  Bell,  Department  of  State 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Vienna 
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Richard  C.  Breithut,  Departjueut  of  State 

Dwight  M.  Cramer,  Department  of  State 

Alau  W.  Ford,  Department  of  State 

UioUard  L.  Kirk,  Atomic  Knersy  Commission 

Paul  W.  MoDaniel,  Atomic  Euersy  Commission 

James  T.  Ramey,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Luther  J.  Reid,  Department  of  State 

Paul  A.  Toussaint,  Department  of  State 

Albert  S.  Watson,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Algie  A.  Wells,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Special  Assistants  to  the  U.S.  Representative 
Paul  F.  Foster,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Everett  R.  Holies,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Emery  R.  Kiraly,  Department  of  State 

Congressional  Observers 

John  J.  Dempsey,  House  of  Representatives 

Chet  Holifield,  House  of  Representatives 

Albert  Gore,  U.S.  Senate 

James  T.  Patterson,  House  of  Representatives 

Melvin  Price,  House  of  Representatives 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  House  of  Representatives 

Staff  Observers 

George  Norris,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

David  R.  Toll,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Thomas  D.  Huff,  Department  of  State 

Byron  F.  LaPlante,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  idea  of  creating  an  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  atoms-for-peace  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
December  8, 1953.  The  text  of  the  present  statute 
was  unanimously  approved  by  an  81-nation  con- 
ference at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  City 
on  October  26, 1956.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  ratified  the  statute  on  July  29,  1957,  and 
the  statute  came  into  force  also  on  July  29,  1957. 
To  date,  46  other  countries  have  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

The  Agency,  in  seeking  to  accelerate  and  en- 
large the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace, 
health,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  is 
authorized  to  perform  operations  or  services  use- 
ful in  research  on,  or  practical  application  or  de- 
velopment of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 

The  80  nations  which  signed  the  statute  during 
the  00  days  it  was  open  for  signature  are  either 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  its  special- 
ized agencies  and  are  eligible  to  become  charter 
members  of  the  IAEA.  In  addition,  other  mem- 
bers may  be  admitted  after  their  membersliips 
have  been  approved  by  the  General  Conference, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 


nors, due  consideration  having  been  given  to  tlieir 
ability  and  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Robert  M.  McKinney  was  appointed  by  the 
President  on  September  19,  under  a  recess  ap- 
pointment, as  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Items  on  the  agenda  include  election  of  the  final 
10  member  states  of  the  23-member  Board  of 
Governors,  appointment  of  a  Director  General, 
program  and  budget  for  the  first  year,  determi- 
nation of  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Agency, 
and  relationship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations. 


Agenda  of  the  12th  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.N.  doc.  A/3680  dated  September  24 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Thailand 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

3.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  tv^elfth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee: 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

4.  Election  of  the  President 

.5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 
officers 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

7.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 
12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 

5.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

9.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 

10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
1.3.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

14.  Election    of    three    non-permanent    members    of    the 
Security  Council 

15.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

l(i.  Election  of  five  members  of  the  International  Court 

of  Justice 
17.  Appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 

Nations 


'  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  plenary  sessions 
on  Sept.  20,  23,  and  24,  19.57.     On  Oct.  1  the  General  As- 
sembly decided  to  Include  the  following  additional  items 
in  the  agenda  (U.N.  doc.  A/36S0/Add.  1)  : 
24  ( d ) .  Discontinuance  under  international  control  of  tests 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 
66.  Declaration  concerning  the  peaceful  co-existence  of 
States. 
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18.  Draft  relationship  agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency : 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

19.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Council 

20.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 

21.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

22.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  for  a  Con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter 

23.  The  Korean  question :  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea 

24.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments ;  conclusion  of  an 
international  Convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission; 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  membership  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  of  its  Sub-Committee ; 

(c)  Collective  action  to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  to  the  dangers  of  the 
armaments  race,  and  particularly  as  to  the  de- 
structive effects  of  modern  weapons 

25.  Admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United  Nations 

26.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East 

27.  Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 

28.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 
Question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development :  final  and 
supplementary  reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

29.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  Confirmation  of  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 

30.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees 

31.  Review  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Oifice  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

32.  Recommendations  concerning  international  respect 
for  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion 


33.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  ' 

34.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  :  report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

35.  Information     from     Non-Self-Governing     Territories     ' 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on 

Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories:         i 

1 

(a)  Information  on  economic  conditions;  ' 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions ;  j 

(c)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission 
and  examination  of  information ; 

(d)  Offers   of   study   and    training   facilities    under 
resolutions  845   (IX)   of  22  November  1954  and     ', 
931  (X)  of  8  November  1955;  ; 

(e)  Methods  of  reproducing  summaries  of  informa-  ] 
tion  concerning  Non-Self -Governing  Territories :  | 
report  of  the  Secretary-General 

36.  Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  i 
Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  j 
Territories  j 

37.  Tlie  future  of  Togoland  under  French  administration : 
report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  j 

38.  Question  of  South  West  Africa : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa;     ' 

(b)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Mandatory  Power 
under  the  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa  :  special    j 
report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa; 

(c)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on     I 

1 
South  West  Africa 

39.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Ti'ust  Territory  ) 
of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  and  ' 
Ethiopia  :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  and  I 
of  Italy  ' 

40.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1957 

41.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1958  i; 

42.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  I 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  ' 
Budgetary  Questions ;  1 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors ;  « 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  Secretary-General ;  ' 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  . 

43.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Bud-  ' 
getary  Funds  ' 

44.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the  ; 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the  Com-  , 
mittee  on  Contributions  i 

45.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund : 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Board ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension 
Board  on  the  fourth  actuarial  valuation  of  the 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  as  of 
30  September  1956,  and  second  review  of  the  liasic 
tables  of  the  Fund 
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4G.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account 

47.  Review  of  audit  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies 

4S.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions 

49.  Financial   reports  and  accounts  and  reports  of  the 

Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended  31 
December  1956)  ; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  19.56)  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(for  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1957)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1956) 

50.  Offer  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  land  in  Santiago 
to  be  used  as  office  site  for  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations 

51.  Personnel  questions : 

(a)  United  Nations  salary,  allowance  and  benefits 
system :  outstanding  questions  from  the  eleventh 
session ; 

(b)  Question  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations : 
report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(c)  Question  of  the  proportion  of  fixed-term  staff: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(d)  Review  of  the  staff  regulations  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  progressively  applied  there- 
to :  report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(e)  Proposal  to  amend  article  9  of  the  Statute  of  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General 

52.  United  Nations  International  School:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General 

53.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  ninth  session 

54.  Question  of  defining  aggression :  report  of  the  Special 
Committee 

55.  Draft  Code  of  Offences  against  the  Peace  and  Security 
of  Mankind 

56.  International  criminal  jurisdiction 

57.  Effects  of  atomic  radiation 

58.  The  Cyprus  question 

59.  The  question  of  Algeria 

60.  The  question  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa 

61.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  India 
and  of  Pakistan 

62.  The  question  of  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea) 

63.  The  question  of  Hungary 


64.  Clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal :  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General 

65.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General 
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Income-Tax  Agreements 

With  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium 

PROTOCOL  OF  AUGUST  19  WITH  U.K. 

Press  release  523  dated  September  16 
Department  Announcement 

Tlie  text  is  given  below  of  the  supplementary 
income-tax  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  signed  at  Washington 
on  August  19,  1957.^  It  was  not  possible  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  submitting  the  proto- 
col to  the  Senate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress;  so  copies  of  a 
Senate  document  containing  the  text  thereof  are 
not  available.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  protocol  and  the  modification  which  it 
effects  in  the  1945  income-tax  convention,  as 
modified  by  supplementary  protocols  of  1946  ^  and 
1954,^  it  is  considered  desirable  to  release  the  text 
in  a  form  suitable  for  distribution. 

Text  of  Protocol 

.Supplementary  Pp.otocol  Betwekn  thk  United  States 
OF  America  and  the  Unitf;d  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Noetheen  Ireland  Amending  the 
con\'ention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  the  i^revention  of  fiscal  evasion 
AViTH  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  Signed  at 
Washington  on  the  16th  April  1945,  as  Modi- 
fied i!T  the  Supplementary  Protocol  Signed  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  June  1946  and  by  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  Signed  at  Washington 
on  the  25th    May  19.54 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland, 

Etesiring  to  conclude  a  further  supplementary  Proto- 
col amending  the  Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Washington 
on  the  Kith  April  1945,  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  9.  1957,  p.  444. 
'60  Stat.  1377. 
'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3165. 


Protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  the  6th  June  1946  and 
by    the   supplementai-y    Protocol    signed    at   Washington 
on  the  25th  May  1954, 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  I 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  16th  April  1945  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Royalties  and  other  amounts  paid  as  considera- 
tion for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privilege  of  using,  copy- 
rights, patents,  designs,  secret  processes  and  formulae, 
trade  marks,  and  other  like  property,  and  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  is  .subject  to  United  Kingdom  tax  on 
such  royalties  or  other  amounts  shall  be  exempt  from 
United  States  tax  (a)  if  such  resident  is  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  through  a  perma- 
nent establishment  situated  therein  or  (b)  if  such  resident 
is  so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  other  amounts  are  not 
directly  associated  with  the  business  carried  on  through 
that  permanent  establishment. 

"(2)  Royalties  and  other  amounts  paid  as  considera- 
tion for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  i)rivilege  of  using,  copy- 
rights, patents,  designs,  secret  processes  and  formulae, 
trade  marks  and  other  like  property,  and  derived  from 
sources  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  who  is  subject  to  United  States  tax  on  such 
royalties  or  other  amounts  shall  be  exempt  from  United 
Kingdom  tax  (a)  if  such  resident  is  not  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  through  a  permanent 
establishment  .situated  therein  or  (b)  if  such  resident  is 
so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  other  amounts  are  not  directly 
associated  with  the  business  carried  on  through  that 
permanent  establishment." 

Article  II 
Paragraph  (1)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  said  Convention  is 
liereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  (1 )  Subject  to  Sections  901  to  905  of  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  in  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  1956,  United  Kingdom  tax  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  credit  against  United  States  tax.     For  this  purpose 

(a)  the  recipient  of  a  dividend  paid  by  a  corporation 
which  is  a  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  paid  the  United  Kingdom  tax  ap- 
propriate to  such  dividend,  and 

(li)  the  recipient  of  any  royalty  or  other  amount  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  Article  VIII  of  the  pre.sent 
convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  any  United 
Kingdom  ta.^  legally  deducted  from  the  royalty  or 
other  amount  by  the  person  by  or  through  whom 
any  payment  thereof  is  made, 

if  the  recipient  of  the  dividend  or  royalty  or  other  amount, 
as  the  case  may  be,  elects  to  include  in  his  gross  income 
for  the  purposes  of  United  States  tax  the  amount  of  such 
United  Kingdom  income  tax." 
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Article  III 

(1)  This  supplementary  Protocol  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at 
London  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  This  supplementary  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and  shall 
thereupon  have  effect — 

(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom : 

(i)  as  respects  income  tax  and  surtax  for  any  year 
of  assessment  beginning  on  or  after  the  6th 
April  1056; 
(ii)  as  respects  profits  tax  for  any  chargeable  account- 
ing period  beginning  on  or  after  the  1st  April 
1956,  and  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
chargeable  accounting  period  current  at  that 
date. 

(b)  In  the  United  States : 

As  respects  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  1st  January  1956. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this 
supplementary  Protocol  and  have  atfixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  this  nineteenth  day 
of  August,  1957. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

John  Foster  Dui-les 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland : 

Harold  Caccia 


NOTIFICATION     OF    EXTENSION     TO     CERTAIN 
BRITISH  TERRITORIES 

Press  release  520  dated  September  16 
Department  Announcement 

The  text  is  given  below  of  the  formal  notifica- 
tion given  on  August  19,  1957,  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  article 
XXII  of  the  income-tax  convention  of  1945,  as 
modified  by  the  supplementary  protocols  of  1946, 
1954,  and  1957,  with  a  view  to  extending  tlie  op- 
eration of  that  convention,  as  modified,  to  certain 
territories  for  the  international  relations  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  responsible. 

The  proposed  extension  will  not  be  effective  un- 
til tlie  United  States  Government  formally  ac- 
("epts  the  notification  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Government.  Such  acceptance  will  be  possible 
only  after  Senate  approval  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension. It  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements for  submitting  tlie  notification  to  the 


Senate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  85th  Congress ;  so  copies  of  a  Senate  docu- 
ment containing  the  text  thereof  are  not  available. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed extension,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  re- 
lease the  text  of  the  note  of  August  19,  1957,  with 
annex,  from  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  constituting  the  notification  above- 
mentioned. 

Text  of  U.K.  Note 

British  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  19, 1957 

No.   554 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour,  upon  instructions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  refer  to  the  Convention  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  signed 
at  Washington  on  the  16th  of  April,  1945,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Supplementary  Protocols  signed  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  1946,  the  25th  of 
May,  1954,  and  the  19th  of  August,  1957. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplementary  Protocol  of  the 
25th  of  May,  1954,  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  desire  that  the  application  of 
the  Convention  should  be  extended  to  the  terri- 
tories named  in  the  Annex  to  this  note,  subject 
to  the  modifications  and  with  effect  from  the  dates 
specified  therein. 

If  the  present  notification  is  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  me  accordingly  and  confirm  that  the 
desired  application  of  the  Convention  to  the  terri- 
tories in  question  shall  take  effect  from  the  dates 
specified  in  the  Annex  to  this  Note. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Harold  Caccia 

The  Honorable 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretai'^  of  State, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Ocfober   74,    7957 
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ANNEX 

,  Table  of  Territories  to  "Which  the  Convention  of  the 
16th  April,  1945,  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  Is  To  Be  Extended  in  Accordance  With 
Article  XXII  of  the  Said  Convention  as  Amended,  Sub- 
ject to  the  Conditions  Set  Out  in  Paragraphs  II  and  III 
of  This  Annex. 


Column  (1) 
Aden 
Antigua 
Barbados 
British  Honduras 

Cyprus 
Dominica 
Falkland  Islands 
Gambia 
Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 
Nigeria,    Federation 

of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,  Federation  of 


St.  Christopher, 
Nevis  and  Anguil- 
la 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Virgin  Islands 


Column  (2) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax,  Super 
Tax  and  Undis- 
tributed Profits 
Tax 

Income  Tax 


Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

The  Income  Tax,  the 
duty  on  profits 
charged  under  the 
Concessions  Ordi- 
nance, 1931,  the 
diamond  industry 
Profits  Tax  and 
the  Iron  Ore  Con- 
cessions Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 


Column  (3) 
1st  April 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 

1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 

1st  January 

1st  January 
1st  AprU 

1st  AprU 


1st  January 


1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  April 


1st  January 
1st  January 


II.  Application 

(a)  The  said  Convention  as  modified  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  each  territory  mentioned  in  Column  (1)  of 
the  above  Table, 

(1)  as  if  the  Contracting  Parties  were  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  that  territory  ; 

(2)  as  if  the  taxes  concerned  in  the  case  of  each  terri- 
tory were  those  mentioned  opposite  the  name  of 
that  territory  in  Column  (2)  of  the  above  Table; 
provided  that  for  the  purposes  only  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Article  XIII  (1)  of  the  Convention  to 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  the 
taxes  concerned  shall  include  the  Territorial  Sur- 
charges charged  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  ; 

(3)  as  if  references  to  "the  date  of  signature  of  the 
present  Convention"  were  references  to  the  date  of 
the  reply  from  the  United  States  Government  to 


the  note  from   the   United  Kingdom   Government 
of  the  19th  of  August,  1957,  relating  hereto ; 
(4)   as  if  reference  to  the  6th  day  of  April  were  ref- 
erences to  the  date  opposite  the  name  of  each  terri- 
tory in  Column  (3)  of  the  above  Table. 

(b)  When  the  last  of  those  measures  shall  have  been 
taken  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  any  terri- 
tory named  in  the  above  Table  necessary  to  give  the 
present  extension  the  force  of  law  In  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  such  territory,  respectively,  the  present 
extension  shall  have  effect, 

(1)  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  respects  United 
States  tax  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January 
next  following  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  those 
measures  have  been  taken ;  and 

(2)  in  such  territory  as  respects  tax  for  the  year  of 
assessment  beginning  on  the  date  specified  opposite 
its  name  in  Column  (3)  of  the  above  Table,  next 
following  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  those  meas- 
ures have  been  taken,  and  for  subsequent  years 
of  assessment. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  inform  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
writing  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  when  the  last  of 
the  measures  necessary,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  (b), 
have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  inform  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  writing 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  when  the  last  of  the 
measures  necessary,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  (b),  have 
been  taken  in  all  or  any  of  the  territories  named  in  the 
above  Table. 

III.  Modifications 

(a)  The  said  Convention  as  modified  shall  apply  with 
the  exception  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  extension  to 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Articles  XIV 
and  XVI  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deleted,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  extension  to  the  other  territories  in  the 
above  Table  Articles  VII,  XIV  and  XVI  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  deleted. 

(b)  The  words  "shall  be  exempt  from  United  Kingdom 
surtax"  in  Article  VI  (2)  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
understood,  for  the  purposes  of  this  extension,  as  though 
they  read  "shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tax  in  the  territory 
other  than  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the  profits  or 
earnings  of  the  corporation  out  of  which  such  dividends 
are  paid". 

( e )  The  words  "shall  be  exempt  from  United  Kingdom 
surtax"  in  Article  IX  (2)  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
understood,  for  the  purposes  of  this  extension,  as  though 
they  read  "shall  not  be  liable  to  tax  in  the  territory  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  applicable  to  a  company". 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  the  extension  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  the  term  "the  laws  of 
the  United  Kingdom"  shall  be  understood  as  though  it 
read  "the  laws  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land and  the  laws  of  its  constituent  Territories". 
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CONVENTION  OF  AUGUST  22  WITH  BELGIUM 

Press  release  521  dated  September  IG 
Department  Announcement 

The  text  is  given  below  of  the  supplementary  in- 
come-tax convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  signed  at  Washington  on  August  22, 
1957.''  It  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements for  submitting  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress;  so  copies  of  a  Senate 
document  containing  the  text  thereof  are  not  avail- 
able. Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
convention  and  the  modification  which  it  effects 
in  the  1948  income-tax  convention,  as  modified  by 
the  supplementary  convention  of  1952,^  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  release  the  text  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  distribution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  supplementary 
convention  is  to  modify  the  existing  treaty  provi- 
sions in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  extension  to 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Euanda-Urundi  of  the  operation  of  the  1948  con- 
vention, as  modified.  Under  article  XXII  of  the 
1948  convention,  either  country  may  give  a  noti- 
fication of  a  desire  to  have  the  operation  of  the 
convention  extended  to  any  of  its  colonies  or  over- 
seas territories.  The  Belgian  Government  gave 
such  a  notification  in  1954  with  a  view  to  such  an 
extension  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urmidi.  Tlie  proposed  ex- 
tension will  not  be  effective  until  the  United  States 
Government  formally  accepts  the  notification 
from  the  Belgian  Govermnent.  Such  acceptance 
will  be  possible  only  after  Senate  approval  of  the 
proposed  extension.  It  is  contemplated  that, 
when  the  new  supplementary  convention  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  the  Senate  will  be  requested  also  to 
approve  the  proposed  extension. 

Text  of  Convention 

Supplementary  Convention  Between  the  United 
States  of  Amekica  and  Belgium  Relating  to  Taxes  on 
Income 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Belgium,  desiring  to  modify  and  sup- 
plement in  certain  respects  the  convention  for  the  avoid- 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  477. 
"  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2833. 


ance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  28,  1948,  as  modified  by  the  supple- 
mentary convention  of  September  9,  1952,  and  desiring 
to  facilitate  the  extension  thereof  to,  and  facilitate  in- 
vestment in,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  convention,  have  decided  to  conclude 
a  supplementary  convention  and  have  appointed  as  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and 

The  Government  of  Belgium :  Baron  Silvercruys,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Belgium 
at  Washington, 

who  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Article  I 

Article  II  (1)  (d)  of  the  convention  of  October  28,  1948 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  any  corporation 
organized  or  created  under  the  laws  of  Belgium  or  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  subject  to  tax  under  the  Belgian  fiscal 
law  of  June  21,  1927  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "Belgian 
enterprise." 

Abticle  II 

In  the  application  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  of  the  convention  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1948,  as  amended  by  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion of  September  9,  1952,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  may  impose  taxe  mo- 
biliere  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  15  percent  on  dividends 
from  sources  within  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  paid  to  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  not  having  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  Belgian  Congo  or  Ruanda-Urundi. 

Article  III 

In  its  application  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  convention  of  October  28,  1948  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "following"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "immediately  preceding." 

Article  IV 

For  the  purposes  of  Article  XXII  of  the  convention  of 
October  28,  1948,  the  expression  "overseas  territories"  is 
construed  as  applying  to  any  overseas  territory  for  the 
foreign  relations  of  which  either  contracting  State  is 
responsible. 

Article  V 

(1)  The  present  supplementary  convention  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Brussels  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  present  supplementary  convention  shall  be  re- 
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garded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  convention  of  October 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  takes  place.  It  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  in  accordance  with  Article  XXIII  of  the 
convention  of  October  28,  1948,  as  amended  by  Article  I 
(g)  of  the  supplementary  convention  of  September  9, 
1952,  and  in  the  event  of  termination  of  such  convention 
shall  terminate  simultaneously  with  such  convention. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, the  two  texts  having  equal  authenticity,  at  Wash- 
ington this  22nd  day  of  August,  1957. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  Fosteb  Dulles 
For  the  Government  of  Belgium : 

SiLVEBCRtrrs 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute   of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done   at   New   York   October   26,   1956.     Entered   into 
force  July  29,  1957.    TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  September  24,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  16, 19-57. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  16, 1957. 
Enters  into  force:  December  15,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Convention  creating  the  International  Union  for  the  Pub- 
lication of  Customs  Tariffs,  regulations  of  execution, 
and  final  declarations.  Signed  at  Brussels  July  5, 
1890.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.  26  Stat.  1518. 
AdhercTwe  deposited:  Jordan,  Jul.v  10,  1957. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International 
Union  for  the  Pulilication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May 
5.  1950. 
Adherence  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  September  2,  19.57. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  19.52.     Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 20,  1955. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  August  28,  1957. 


BILATERAL 
Canada 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention 
and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4,  1942  (56  Stat. 
1399),  as  modified  .lune  12,  19.50  (TIAS  2347),  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at 
Ottawa  Augxist  8,  1956. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  September  26,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  September  20,  1957. 

Cuba 

Agreement  amending  annex  of  air  transport  agreement 
of  May  26,  19.53  (TIAS  2892).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Habana  May  21  and  July  30,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  July  30,  1957. 

India 

Agreement  providing  guaranties  against  inconvertibility 
of  investment  receipts,  authorized  by  section  413  (b) 
(4)  (B)  (i)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  846-847;  70  Stat.  558;  22  U.  S.  C. 
1933).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
September  19,  1957.  Entered  into  force  September  19, 
1957. 

Japan 

Protocol  supplementing  the  convention  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16,  1954  (TIAS 
3176).     Signed  at  Tokyo  March  23,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  September  9,  1957  (date  of  exchange 

of  notifications  of  ratification  or  approval). 
Proclaimed  bij  the  President:  September  19,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agreement  modifying  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
April  6,  1954  (TIAS  2999)  relating  to  a  cooperative 
project  in  developmental  engineering  in  Mexico,  pur- 
suant to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  coopera- 
tion signed  at  Mexico  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  June  29, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  27  and 
September  1,  1954  (TIAS  3086)  relating  to  an  invest- 
ment guaranty  program,  and  providing  war  risk 
guaranties  under  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  832,  847:  22 
U.  S.  C.  1933).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bangkok  August  27,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
27,  1957. 
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Designations 

Gardner  E.  Palmer  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Affairs,  effective  September  3. 

James  W.  Barco  as  Alternate  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  12th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  during  the  absence  of  Ambassador 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  effective  September  26. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  23-23 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Wa.shington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  September  23  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  520,  521, 
and  523  of  September  16. 

No.     Date  Subject 

*537  9/23  Educational  exchange. 

*.")38  9/23  Educational  exchange. 

.539  9/24  Reply  to  Soviet  note  on  Middle  East. 

540  9/24  Educational  exchange. 

541  9/26  Tax  convention  with  Canada. 

542  9/25  O'Connor :    Advertising    Council    and 

Federal  Bar  Association,  Baltimore. 

543  9/26    Ameriean  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955. 
*544     9/26     Burgess  sworn   in. 

*545     9/26     Educational  exchange. 

546    9/27     Dr.  Spaak  to  visit  U.S.  (rewrite). 
*547     9/27     Mr.  Firestone  to  represent  President 
at  funeral  of  King  Haakon  VII. 

548     9/27     IAE.\  delegation  (rewrite). 


*Not  printed. 
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The  Problem  of  Disarmament 


Statement  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 


In  convening  this  Commission  to  discuss  the 
report  of  its  Subcommittee,^  we  recognize  the  ur- 
gency which  all  of  us  feel  about  the  problem  of 
disarmament. 

The  United  States  fully  shares  this  sense  of  ur- 
gency. The  record  of  the  5^2  months  during 
which  the  Subcommittee  met  in  London  will  bear 
this  out.  This  session,  during  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee met  71  times,  was  the  longest  in  its  history. 

During  this  period  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  made  ex- 
tensive studies  and  basic  reviews  of  policy.  Our 
position  was  adapted  continuously  to  seize  upon 
every  new  opportunity  for  progress.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Subcommittee  have  been  marked  by 
the  unprecedented  participation  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  con- 
sultations in  London  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  during  the  sessions.  The  serious  and 
businesslike  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  the  discus- 
sions led  to  a  most  careful  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  basic  issues.  But  despite  this  no 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  United  States  believes  the  Commission  and 
the  General  Assembly  should  review  the  record 
of  these  negotiations  calmly  and  in  a  spirit  of 
good  will.  We  hope  and  expect  that  from  these 
discussions  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  very 
complex  problem.  This  review  and  discussion 
can  help  to  assure  that  future  negotiations  will 
meet  with  a  greater  measure  of  success. 


'  Made  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  on  Sept.  30 
(U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2744). 

=  U.N.  does.  DC/112  dated  Aug.  1,  1957,  and  DC/113 
dated  Sept.  11,  1957. 


Disarmament  is  a  problem  that  concerns  all 
nations,  large  and  small.  Since  this  is  the  parent 
body  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  states  represented 
around  this  table,  without  exception,  have  an 
especially  deep  and  legitimate  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

This  is  another  reason  we  welcome  this  discus- 
sion. It  provides  an  opportunity  to  outline  the 
situation  as  we  see  it  and  to  explain  how  we  have 
tried  to  meet  the  issues. 

Joint  Proposals 

The  proposals  which  the  United  States,  jointly 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada, 
has  submitted  are  to  be  found  in  document  DC/- 
SC.1/66.^  We  believe  that  document  is  of  his- 
toric importance.  It  outlines  a  practical,  real- 
istic program  which  will  appeal  to  all  men  who 
seek  peace.  It  is  submitted  with  tlie  full  and 
unequivocal  support  of  the  sponsoring  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  balance  the  se- 
curity interests  of  all,  while  taking  account  of  the 
views  and  aspirations  expressed  by  others  in  this 
body,  in  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  negotiations 
in  the  Subcommittee. 

At  the  heart  of  these  proposals  are  six  general 
objectives : 

The  first  general  objective  is  the  early  cessation 
of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes,  under  effective  international  control, 
and  the  complete  devotion  of  future  production 
of  fissionable  materials  to  peaceful  purposes. 

We  propose  that  this  cessation  of  production 


'  For  text  of  the  four-power  working  paper  of  Aug.  29, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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take  place  as  soon  as  an  inspection  system  capable 
of  verifying  it  has  been  agreed  and  put  into  effect. 
Acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  mean  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  buildup  of  nuclear-arms  stock- 
piles. It  is  a  progressive  proposal,  entirely  fea- 
sible and  in  line  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Assembly. 

Second,  the  cessation  of  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, under  effective  international  control. 

We  propose  that,  at  the  outset  of  a  first-stage 
disarmament  agreement,  nuclear-weapons  tests 
be  suspended  for  a  period  of  24  months  while  ar- 
i-angements  are  being  worked  out  to  insure  the  cut- 
off of  fissionable  production  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. The  second  12  months  of  this  suspension 
depends  only  upon  making  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion and  on  the  installation  of  an  inspection 
system  to  police  the  test  suspension.  Nations 
would  be  fi'ee  to  resume  testing  if,  after  2  years  of 
fissionable  production,  cutoff  had  not  been  put 
into  effect. 

Thirdly,  we  seek  reciprocal  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments. 

We  have  proposed  a  practical  start  in  this  di- 
rection. Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing conventional  armaments  avoids  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  would  otherwise  face.  We 
propose  that  specified  and  agreed  modern  arma- 
ments of  land,  air,  and  sea  be  deposited  in  storage 
depots  under  international  supervision.  We  are 
prepared  to  begin  negotiations  at  any  time  on  the 
specific  arms  for  deposit.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  for  our- 
selves a  first-step  ceiling  of  2.5  million  armed 
forces.  We  have  agreed  to  specify  second-  and 
third-stage  ceilings  of  2.1  and  1.7  million.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  a  first-stage  agreement  will 
result  in  progress  toward  the  settlement  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  outstanding  problems  which  create  in- 
ternational friction,  and  make  feasible  the  attain- 
ment of  lower  force  levels. 

A  fourth  objective  is  the  progressive  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  open  inspection  with  ground 
and  aerial  components. 

We  have  proposed  that  a  beginning  be  made  in 
areas  in  which  protection  against  surprise  attack 
is  of  greatest  importance.  We  have  also  reaf- 
firmed the  proposal  originally  made  at  Geneva 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1955  and  have,  with 
our  allies,  agreed  to  include  also  territory  of  Can- 
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ada  and  important  areas  in  Europe.  This  pro- 
posal alone,  which  has  been  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  Assembly,  would  result  in  a  safer 
and  more  secure  world  for  all.  We  are  ready  also 
to  include  areas  in  which  free-world  bases  are  lo- 
cated wherever  they  may  be,  provided  the  coun- 
tries concerned  agree.  We  are  ready  to  make  a 
modest  beginning  of  tliis  reciprocal  open  inspec- 
tion and  then  expand  it  in  later  stages. 

The  fifth  principle  foresees  the  beginning  of 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  transfer- 
ring on  an  equitable  and  agreed  basis  stocks  of 
fissionable  materials  from  previous  weapons  pro- 
duction to  internationally  supervised  peaceful 
uses. 

This  proposal  is  in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tive set  by  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  logical 
and  feasible  step  toward  meeting  that  objective. 
Most  important,  it  would  insure  a  lessening  of  the 
nuclear  threat. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  agreement  on 
measures  to  control  the  newest  threat  to  peace: 
tlie  outerspace  missile. 

This  weapon  is  too  new  for  us  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent precise  and  detailed  proposals  to  deal  with 
it.  But  it  is  potentially  so  dangerous  that  it  can- 
not be  ignored.  We  propose  as  our  next  objec- 
tive that  means  be  designed  to  assure  that  the 
sending  of  objects  through  outer  space  will  be  for 
exclusively  scientific  and  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sensible 
and  practical  program  which  can  be  implemented 
now.  If  put  into  effect,  the  security  of  every 
nation  represented  here  would  be  increased. 

We  hope  tlirough  this  and  the  subsequent  As- 
sembly debate  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  our 
proposals  and  of  their  merits.  We  are  confident 
that  this  Commission  and  all  in  the  General  As- 
sembly who  strive  for  peace  will  support  the 
principles  I  have  outlined. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  rejected 
the  proposals  we  have  put  forward,  we  hope  its 
negative  attitude  will  change  when  it  comes  to 
appreciate  the  sentiments  of  this  Commission  and 
the  Assembly.  This  should  not  be  a  forlorn  Iiope. 
We  recall  the  Soviet  Union's  critical  first  rejec- 
tion of  "open  skies"  aerial  inspection,  of  the  need 
for  on-the-spot  inspection  for  nuclear-test  cessa- 
tion, of  the  first-stage  force  ceilings  of  2.5  million, 
and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
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But  we  also  recall  their  later  acceptance  of  all  of 
these  proposals. 

Progress  in  Right  Direction 

The  negotiations  of  the  past  year  have  not  been 
fruitless.  It  has  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  and  the  -wisdom  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  settins;  up  a  forum  for  discussion  among 
those  "principallj'  involved."  There  has  been  a 
narrowing  of  the  differences  that  we  faced  at  the 
last  General  Assembly.  The  remaining  obstacles 
are  large  and  important,  but  there  has  been  prog- 
ress in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations  has  modified  certain 
of  its  longstanding  positions  which  for  years  have 
blocked  the  way  to  agreement.  It  accepted  the 
idea  of  a  limited  first-stage  agreement.  It  seemed 
finally  to  have  recognized  the  utility  of  systems  of 
air  and  ground  inspections  as  a  safeguard  against 
surprise  attack,  and  the  idea  of  beginning  with 
agreed  zones  of  inspection.  It  seems  to  be  will- 
ing at  least  to  defer  and  omit  from  a  first-stage 
agreement  its  demand  for  "elimination"  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  by  its  own  admission  could 
not  now  be  verified  and  is  therefore  an  impossible 
demand.  It  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  a  more 
sincere  and  constructive  approach  to  the  nuclear- 
testing  problem  when  in  June  it  agreed  that  a 
suspension  of  testing  should  be  accompanied  by 
monitoring  systems  to  insure  compliance.  It  has 
indicated  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  international 
disarmament  depots  in  which  arms  would  be 
stored. 

Seeking  earnestly  to  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity to  move  toward  agreement,  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada 
have  made  more  significant  clianges  in  their  posi- 
tions. These  are  reflected  in  the  four-power 
working  paper  of  August  29.  These  proposals  go 
far  to  meet  the  Soviet  objection  that  the  United 
States  was  silent  on  the  steps  which  might  follow 
a  first-stage  disarmament  agreement.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  offered  concrete  figures  for  second- 
and  third-stage  force  levels  on  which  we  would 
negotiate  in  good  faith. 

On  the  subject  of  nuclear  tests,  the  Soviet 
Union  objected  that  cessation  of  tests  was  to  be 
delayed  until  a  system  to  insure  that  fissionable 
materials  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 


was  in  effect.  We  agreed  then  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  tests  would  take  effect  before  this  system 
was  in  operation.  We  suggested  a  period  of  10 
months,  but  this  was  rejected  as  too  short.  Con- 
sequently we  accepted  the  period  suggested  by  the 
Soviet  Union — 2  years.  We  did  so  in  tlie  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  in  turn  would  agree  in 
principle  to  the  cutoff  of  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  weapons  purposes  and  that 
work  should  pi'oceed  to  design  the  necessary 
inspection  system. 

Wlien  the  original  proposal  for  aerial  inspec- 
tion was  made  by  President  Eisenhower,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  then  suggested 
progressive  installation  of  zones  of  inspection  be- 
ginning in  limited  areas  in  hopes  that  this  would 
lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  this  important 
proposal.  We  have  offered  alternative  sugges- 
tions for  starting  this  program. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  objected  to  our  dis- 
armament proposals  as  not  coping  with  the 
nuclear  threat  and  claimed  that  we  intended  to 
do  nothing  about  the  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  now  exist.  We  have  in  fact  proposed  that 
we  not  only  stop  adding  to  these  stocks  of  weap- 
ons but  that  we  begin  to  reduce  them  by  transfer- 
ring their  fissionable-materials  contents  to  peace- 
ful uses  under  international  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  above  shows  that 
we  have  on  several  occasions  made  significant 
movement  toward  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  disagreement  which 
is  of  major  significance  and  on  which  we  would 
welcome  the  afiirmation  of  the  Commission's  and 
the  Assembly's  support.  This  is  our  proposal  for 
the  stopping  of  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  purposes.  Soviet  acceptance 
of  this  principle  would  take  us  a  great  distance 
toward  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment, for  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
barriers  to  success.  We  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reconsider  its  opposition  to  this  step. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  this  proposal,  we 
would  finally  be  able  to  see  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  after  these  12  difScult  years  of  talk 
and  negotiation.  The  buildup  of  stocks  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  stop.  Mankind  could  devote 
the  genius  and  the  great  resources  in  men,  time, 
material,  and  money  now  going  into  costly  nu- 
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clear  plants  to  peaceful  ends.    We  could  not  take 
a  greater  step  for  peace. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Testing 

We  believe  that  tliis  question  is  closely  related 
to  the  matter  of  the  continuation  of  nuclear  tests. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests;  we  have  done  so  in  a  way  which 
makes  the  ending  of  these  tests  significant  and 
which  tlius  genuinely  advances  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  position  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  on  this  question 
is  that  there  is  a  logical  and  necessary  link  be- 
tween tlie  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
production.  Testing  is  the  top  of  the  iceberg  that 
bears  testimony  to  the  dangerous  mass  below.  To 
stop  tests  but  to  continue  producing  weapons 
would  make  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  real  issues  tliat  confront  us.  Until  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  putting  real  limits  on  the  nuclear 
threat  is  achieved,  we  cannot  accept  an  imsound 
limitation  which  could  prevent  us  from  improving 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves.  To  stop  nuclear 
tests  alone  would  not  meet  the  real  danger  whicli 
comes  from  ever-increasing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  number  of  countries. 

We  know  that  nuclear  testing  has  given  con- 
cern to  many  sincere  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  believe  these  fears  are  ill-founded,  but  we  re- 
spect tlieir  motivations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  United  States  proposed,  at  the  10th  General 
Assembly,  the  establisliment  of  a  special  United 
Nations  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  radia- 
tion effects.  This  committee  will  report  to  the 
Assembly  by  July  1958,  and  its  conclusions  will 
no  doubt  be  thoroughly  reviewed  at  that  time. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  let  us  also  think  of  those 
who  may  see  in  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  United  States  a  threat  to  dreams  of  con- 
quest and  expansion.  Such  persons  would  like 
to  see  this  element  of  our  strength  singled  out  for 
separate  and  restrictive  treatment.  Yet  how  ob- 
vious it  is  that  these  weapons  enable  the  free 
world  to  stand  firm  against  aggression  by  the 
large  manpower  resources  of  the  Communist 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  possession  of  these  weapons  by  the  free  world 
has  helped  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  still 
more  sovereign  and  independent  governments. 

Therefore,  we  will  not  fall  victim  to  a  policy 
wliich  attempts  to  strip  us  of  parts  of  our  defen- 


sive strength  which  are  peculiarly  important  to 
us  and  our  allies.  We  camiot,  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  security  and  that  of  world 
peace  agree  to  stop  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  unless  there  are  also  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction. As  long  as  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
used  and  produced  by  others,  we  must  insure  that 
we  are  free  to  continue  the  development  and  re- 
search of  which  testing  is  an  integral  part.  For 
the  same  reasons  we  will  accept  no  ban  on  the  use 
of  these  weapons  which  does  not  effectively  apply 
to  all  instruments  of  war.  Nor  will  we  accept  a 
paper  prohibition  of  stocks  of  tliese  weapons 
when  we  know  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  such 
an  obligation  is  faithfully  carried  out. 

During  tlie  debate  in  the  10th  General  Assem- 
bly the  Representative  of  New  Zealand  [F.  H. 
Corner]  made  a  very  wise  speech,  which  bears 
rereading.  At  one  point  he  said  that  "all  weap- 
ons— the  blockbuster  as  well  as  the  atomic  bomb — • 
are  bad  and  ....  If  war  and  aggression  are  to 
be  prevented,  no  single  weapon  should  be  singled 
out  but  all  weapons  must  be  brought  under  a 
single  compreliensive  scheme  of  disarmament 
which  can  be  policed  and  enforced." 

We  commend  our  proposals,  which  include  sus- 
pension of  testing  with  other  measures  of  real 
disarmament  and  which  therefore  go  further 
than  a  mere  test  ban,  as  the  best  way  to  get 
started.  Our  proposals  would  insure  that  the  nu- 
clear buildup  would  be  stopped  short  and  gradu- 
ally diminished.  A  start  would  be  made  toward 
an  open  woi'ld  in  which  the  chances  of  surprise 
attack  and  miscalculations  which  are  bred  in  fear 
and  lead  to  war  would  be  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  New  horizons  of  peace  and  prosperitj' 
would  open  before  us. 

We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Commission,  upon  a  thought- 
ful review  of  the  record  before  them,  will  share 
this  conviction. 


Offer  to  Soviet  Union 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  let  me  say 
this:  In  essence,  we,  that  is  to  say  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  have  made  and  we  do  now  make  this  offer 
to  the  Soviet  Union : 

We  will  suspend  nuclear  tests  for  an  initial 
period  expected  to  be  2  years  but  also  subject  to 
further    extension,    provided    you,    the    Soviet 
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Union,  agree  on  establishing  an  eft'ective  inspec- 
tion system,  air  and  ground,  on  stopping  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes 
and  reducing  jjresent  stocks,  on  starting  outer- 
space  missile  control,  and  on  reducing  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  insist  that  all  these 
tilings  be  done  at  once.  An  agreement  that  they 
should  be  done  in  acceptable  stages  is  enough  to 
get  this  program  under  way,  and  suspension  of 
testing  would  be  the  first  thing  to  happen. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing  to  commit 
itself  to  steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack,  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  commit  itself  to 
steps  to  stop  the  future  piling  up  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  spreading  througliout  the 
world,  tlien  I  say  with  all  the  solemnity  of  which 
I  am  capable  that  we  are  faced  with  a  present 
major  danger  far  graver  than  the  problematic 
minor  danger  that  comes  from  the  testing  of 
atomic  weapons  in  order  to  make  the  new  power 
available  for  defense  without  a  dangerous  fall- 
out. Such  unwillingness  would  confront  us  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  with  a  powerful 
nation  whose  conduct  could  only  be  explained  by 
a  determination  to  impose  military  domination 
on  the  world.  There  wouldn't  be  any  other  ex- 
planation. If  that  be  the  case,  then  we  and 
peace-loving  humanity  everywhere  would  hav0 
no  alternative  but  to  concentrate  all  our  effort 
on  meeting  that  danger.  All  else  fades  into 
insignificance. 

It  is  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  speak  and  tell  us 
what  we  must  contemplate. 


Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Gromyko  Discuss 
U.S.-Soviet  Relations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  is- 
sved  071  October  5  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  he- 
tioeen  Secretary  Dulles  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko. 

Press  release  560  dated  October  5 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko met  for  approximately  four  hours  and  dealt 
with  a  number  of  major  topics.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  discuss  questions  concerning 
the  state  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

The  Secretary  felt  that  advantage  should  be 


taken  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  presence 
in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  invite  an 
exchange  of  views. 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko felt  that  the  meeting  would  enable  them  to 
seek  clarification  of  the  intentions  and  positions 
of  their  respective  Governments  on  major  ques- 
tions of  mutual  concern. 

They  believe  that  the  conversation  this  after- 
noon has  been  helpful  in  this  respect. 

The  major  topics  which  were  brought  up  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  were  the  Middle  East, 
disarmament,  the  situation  in  Europe,  and  United 
States-Soviet  contacts. 

The  Secretary  was  accompanied  at  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Freers,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was  accompanied 
by  Ambassador  Zaroubin  and  Mr.  Oleg  Troyanov- 
sky. 


President  and  Prime  Minister  Kishi 
Exchange  Views  on  Nuclear  Tests 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

The  White  House  on  October  ^  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi  of 
Japan. 

The  President's  Message 

October  3,  1957 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  have  for  a  long 
time  given  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  issue  you  raise  in  your  communication  of 
September  twenty-fourth  regarding  the  continua- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  us  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  able  to  reach  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  for  the  time  being  and 
in  the  present  circumstances,  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and,  I  believe,  that  of  the  free 
world,  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  what  we 
barn  from  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
are  at  a  stage  when  testing  is  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  important  defensive  uses  of  nuclear 
weapons,     particularly     against     missiles,     sub- 
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marines,  and  aircraft,  as  well  as  to  reduce  further 
the  fallout  yield  from  nuclear  weapons.  To  stop 
these  tests  in  the  absence  of  effective  limitations 
on  nuclear  weapons  production  and  on  other  ele- 
ments of  armed  strength  and  without  the  opening 
up  of  all  principal  nations  to  a  measure  of  inspec- 
tion as  a  safeguard  against  surprise  attack  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  be  used  is  a  sacrifice 
which  would  be  dangerous  to  accept. 

We  are  aware  of  the  preoccupations  with  the 
question  of  health  hazards  connected  with  nuclear 
testing.  We  believe  that  these  are  ill  founded. 
However,  we  have  pledged  to  conduct  those  tests 
which  may  be  necessary  only  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  keep  world  radiation  fi'om  rising  to  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  levels  which  might 
be  hazardous.  Also,  as  you  know,  the  General 
Assembly  has  established  a  scientific  committee 
to  study  this  problem.  This  committee  is  due  to 
report  by  July  1958,  and  its  findings  will  no  doubt 
be  fully  debated  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  that  nuclear  tests  can  and  should  be 
suspended  if  other  limitations  of  the  type  I  have 
mentioned  are  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  has  joined  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  in  pre- 
senting proposals  which  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  testing  in  this  context.  Of  special  im- 
portance, I  think,  is  the  proposal  that  further 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes  be  stopped  and  a  beginning  be  made  in 
the  reduction  of  existing  weapons  stockpiles.  We 
believe  that  if  this  proposal  is  widely  supported  in 
the  General  Assembly,  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  event,  we  would  be  assured 
that  atomic  energy  in  the  future  would  be  devoted 
to  peaceful  purposes  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Prime  Minister's  Message 

September  24,  19.57 

My  dear  Mb.  President  :  I  have  the  honour  to  call 
Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Japanese  delegation  to  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  23  September,  1957  on  the  question 
of  disarmament  and  nuclear  test  explosions. 

Japan  as  a  peace-loving  nation  ardently  desires  prompt 
realization  of  a  general  disarmament,  particularly,  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture,  use  and  test  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  is  clearly  stated  in  the  several  resolutions  of  the 
Diet,  which  have  been  duly  transmitted  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's government.  My  government,  recognizing  the 
urgent  necessity  of  ending  all  nuclear  test  explosions,  has 
repeatedly  requested  your  government  to  suspend  such 
tests.  But  to  our  profound  disappointment,  none  of  the 
countries  concerned  has  so  far  taken  the  initiative  to  sus- 
pend nuclear  test  explosions.  But  they  all  go  on  repeat- 
ing their  tests,  creating  a  vicious  circle  of  the  most  re- 
grettable kind,  which  does  nothing  to  lessen  distrust 
among  nations. 

The  recent  Disarmament  Conference,  while  giving  in- 
dications of  partial  agreement  among  the  powers  con- 
cerned, came  to  an  impasse  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
ment of  views  as  to  whether  suspension  of  nuclear  test 
explosions  should  be  carried  out  in  c(mnection  with  other 
aspects  of  disarmament,  or  it  should  take  place  separately 
from  them.  This  difference  in  opinion  is  perhaps  ir- 
reconcilable, and  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  resolve 
the  present  impasse.  But  when  we  consider  the  proposi- 
tion on  the  one  hand  that  disarmament  negotiation  be 
carried  on  while  continuing  with  nuclear  test  explosions, 
and  the  proposition  on  the  other  that  the  negotiation  be 
continued  after  having  first  put  a  stop  to  nuclear  tests, 
the  preferability  of  the  latter,  from  the  standpoint  of  hu- 
manity, is  obvious ;  it  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  world 
public  opinion.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  request  Tour  Ex- 
cellency to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Japanese  Delegation.  Acceptance  will,  my  government 
believes,  pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  explosions,  which  is  eagerly 
wished  by  the  Japanese  people  and  all  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Your 
Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

NOBUSUKE    KiSHI 

Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
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First  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


Remarhs  hy  Lewis  L.  Sirauss 

Chairman,  UjS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  * 


Fifteen  years  ago  today,  in  Cliicago,  Enrico 
Fermi  and  his  associates  laid  the  first  course  of 
graphite  blocks  for  an  atomic  pile.  This  structure 
became  man's  first  successful  apparatus  for  the 
control  of  a  great  force  of  nature.  This  primitive 
reactor  has  long  since  been  dismantled,  but  I  have 
brought  with  me  today,  and  shall  deposit  here 
with  the  Agency,  what  I  believe  is  the  last  of  these 
graphite  blocks  from  the  world's  first  reactor.  I 
do  this  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  the  begin- 
ning of  a  collection,  or  a  museum,  of  the  early 
days  of  atomic  energy  and  by  reason  of  its  as- 
sociation be  symbolic  of  a  great  truth. 

For  it  is  a  truth  that  atomic  energy  belongs  to 
the  whole  world  of  men.  Enrico  Fermi,  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  my  country,  had  been  born  in 
Italy.  Working  with  him  in  those  momentous 
days  were  men  and  women  from  many  other 
lands — from  England,  Canada,  Germany,  and 
Hungary.  Their  scientific  education  was  based 
upon  the  great  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
made  by  Einstein,  Bohr,  Hahn,  Strassman,  Meit- 
ner,  Frisch,  the  Curies,  Mendeleev,  Rutherford, 
von  Neumann,  Raman,  Millikan,  the  Comptons, 
Lawrence,  and  many  other  scientists  whose  birth- 
places, as  you  may  see,  are  scattered  all  round  the 
terrestrial  globe.  Atomic  energy  belongs  to  no 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  here  today,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  occasions  in  which 
men  of  our  generation  can  hope  to  participate. 
The  Supreme  Intelligence,  who  created  us  all  and 
whom — depending  on  our  places  of  origin — we 
worship  under  different  names,  endowed  man  with 

'  Made  at  the  first  conference  of  the  IAEA  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  Oct.  1.  Admiral  Strauss  is  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 


the  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  be- 
tween the  blessing  and  the  curse.  And  for  once 
in  man's  long  history  we  appear  to  have  chosen 
wisely.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  pleasing  to  the 
Creator,  then  He  may  look  with  favor  upon  the 
work  which  we  do  here.  May  we  do  what  is  good 
in  His  sight. 

Genesis  of  the  President's  Plan 

Four  years  ago  this  week  President  Eisenhower 
gave  his  approval  to  a  plan  upon  which  I  had 
been  working  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Agency.  The  genesis  of  the  plan,  however,  was 
an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  the  President  some 
months  earlier.  For,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
drift  of  nations  toward  an  atomic  deadlock,  or 
even  worse,  an  atomic  war,  and  aware  of  the  fail- 
ure of  all  previous  efforts  to  break  through  the 
barriers  erected  by  fear  and  mistrust.  President 
Eisenhower  had  conceived  of  using  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy  on  an  international 
scale  and  by  so  doing  to  persuade  all  nations  with 
atomic  materials  to  make  them  available  to  an 
international  body.  These  contributions  would 
be  in  amounts  at  first  modest  and  later  substantial. 
They  would  be  used  only  for  benign  purposes. 
They  would  mean  that  much  less  which  could  be 
manufactured  into  weapons  of  destruction. 

This  plan  was  presented  to  the  world  in  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  historic  address  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8, 1953.  Since  that  date  many  earnest  men 
from  more  than  80  nations,  including  many  of  you 
who  are  here  today,  have  worked  untiringly  to 
bring  that  exalted  idea  to  life. 

Thanks  to  you,  today  it  lives. 
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My  Government  has  made  available  for  acqui- 
sition by  the  Agency  5,000  kilograms  of  contained 
uranium-235,  the  rare  isotope,  and  President 
Eisenhower  has  amiounced  that  we  will  increase 
this  amount  by  adding  to  it  as  much  as  all  other 
nations  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agency  be- 
tween now  and  July  1960.  By  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  this  Conference  as  required  by  the 
statute  of  the  Agency,  I  am  making  tliis  proposal 
of  my  Government  formal.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  overwhelmingly  approved  of 
this  action,  and  this  Conference  is  highlighted  by 
the  presence  here  today  of  a  number  of  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  who  have  come  here  to  evi- 
dence their  interest.^ 

It  is  the  liope  of  all  my  fellow  countrymen  that 
at  this  Conference  or  soon  thereafter  other  na- 
tions will  take  similar  action  to  make  fissionable 
material  available  to  the  Agency. 

We  look  to  see  this  Agency  and  its  headquarters 
become  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  such  ma- 
terial for  peaceful  uses  and,  among  its  other  vital 
functions,  for  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Not  least 
among  these  functions  is,  of  course,  to  build  a 
foundation  of  understanding  and  trust  among 
peoples — by  showing  them  the  blessings  which  can 
flow  from  the  peaceful  atom.  We  believe  that 
people  who  are  prosperous,  healthy,  happy,  and 
free  are  people  who  will  not  willingly  or  aggres- 
sively or  capriciously  commit  the  terrible  sin  of 
initiating  war.  The  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  peace. 
This  is  the  high  purpose  to  which  we  who  are  here 
today  likewise  dedicate  ourselves. 

Message  From  President  Eisenhower 

It  is  now  my  privilege  and  great  honor  to  read 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

"Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence : 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bui-- 
LETiN  of  Oct.  14, 1957,  p.  618. 


"The  prayers  and  hopes  of  millions  of  people 
of  every  race  and  faith  attend  the  deliberations 
whicli  you  begin  in  Vienna  today. 

"You  have  been  given  the  historic  responsibility 
of  translating  a  new  concept  into  positive  action 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

"No  other  Conference  in  history  has  ever  begun 
more  auspiciously.  The  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  you  are 
about  to  implement,  represents  the  will  and  the 
aspirations  of  more  nations  than  ever  before  sub- 
scribed to  an  international  treaty. 

"Yours,  therefore,  is  a  sacred  trust.  You  hold 
in  your  custody  the  conscience  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  They  look  hopefully  to  you  to  further 
the  practical  program  whereby  the  fissioned  atom 
will  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  fear  and  will  be  trans- 
formed into  the  means  of  providing  them  with 
richer,  healthier  and  happier  lives. 

"For  the  past  several  years  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  dedicated  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  Speak- 
ing in  their  behalf,  let  me  on  this  occasion  ear- 
nestly reaffirm  that  consecration  of  our  efforts.  It 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Agency  will  become 
the  focal  point  for  promoting  and  distributing 
the  beneficence  of  atomic  energy  to  every  nation 
of  the  world,  large  and  small. 

"The  opportunities  which  now  lie  before  you 
are  many;  the  challenges  which  you  will  have  to 
meet  and  solve  will  be  great.  But  with  faith  and 
continued  friendly  cooperation,  such  as  lias 
marked  the  creation  of  the  Agency,  our  generation 
can  make  of  atomic  energy  a  gift  for  which  man- 
kind will  be  forever  grateful. 

"May  this  Conference  be  inscribed  in  history  as 
marking  the  turning  point  where  man's  fears  of 
the  atom  yielded  to  hope,  and  to  the  wider  cooper- 
ation necessary  to  establish  that  peace  which  is 
desired  of  all  men. 

"It  is  my  prayer  that  the  splitting  of  the  atom, 
under  the  wise  administration  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  may  some  day  unify  a 
divided  world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower" 
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''The  Communists  Also  Have  Their  Problems" 


hy  Allen  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence  ^ 


It  may  seem  a  bit  paradoxical  that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  should  be  addressing  the 
Advertising  Council.  You  represent  the  trend — ■ 
which  seems  quite  irresistible — that  "it  pays  to 
advertise."  I  am  the  head  of  the  silent  service 
and  cannot  advertise  my  wares.  Sometimes,  I 
admit,  this  is  a  bit  irksome.  Often  we  know  a 
bit  more  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  than 
we  are  credited  with,  and  we  realize  a  little  ad- 
vertisement might  improve  our  public  relations. 
For  major  reasons  of  policy,  however,  public  re- 
lations must  be  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  our 
operations. 

You  and  we,  however,  have  much  in  common. 
We  are  both  deeply  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  ideas  on  human  behavior.  In  carrying  out 
one  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  im- 
portant tasks — that  of  estimating  future  develop- 
ments in  the  foreign  field — the  ability  to  analyze 
public  reactions  is  essential  in  our  job.  We,  as 
you,  have  to  judge  whether  ideas  have  a  transi- 
tory value  or  will  have  an  enduring  effect  upon 
the  behaviors  of  people. 

In  particular,  it  is  a  fascinating  study  to  follow 
the  development  of  the  ideas  behind  certain  of 
the  great  revolutionary  movements.  Some  such 
movements  were  promoted  by  religious  fervor, 
some  by  binite  military  force,  many  by  a  combina- 
tion of  might  and  assertions  of  right.  These 
movements  have  had  their  day — long  or  short. 
Some  have  had  broad  geographic  appeal;  some 
were  limited  to  a  particular  area ;  and  the  history 
of  some  has  never  really  been  deciphered.  Our 
civilization,    despite   the   Dark   Ages,   has   been 


'  Address  made  before  the  Advertising  Council  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  19. 


tough  enough  to  survive  the  most  vigorous  and 
long-lived  revolutionary  assaults  on  mind  and 
body. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  give  you  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  tlie  recent  happenings  within  the 
Soviet  Communist  world,  and  I  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  draw  certain  conclusions  which  support 
my  conviction  that  radical  changes  are  taking 
place  and  more  are  in  the  making. 

The  initial  ideological  fervor,  I  believe,  is  seep- 
ing out  of  the  international  revolutionary  Com- 
munist movement,  particularly  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Marxism  was  not  designed  for  the 
atomic  age  of  the  mid-20th  century.  Effective  as 
communism  has  been  in  establishing  control  of 
two  powerful  nations  and  imposing  its  will  on  a 
number  of  satellite  countries,  it  is  beginnmg  to 
encounter  difficulties  in  coping  with  the  complex 
industrial  and  technological  problems  of  today. 
Further,  while  some  of  the  industrial  and  mili- 
tary achievements  of  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Com- 
munist China  have  stirred  the  pride  of  its  citi- 
zens, communism  has  failed  to  devise  a  political 
system  capable  of  commanding  the  loyalties  of 
governed  peoples  without  resort  to  the  cmiel 
barbarities  of  mass  terror.  It  has  satisfied 
neither  the  ideals,  the  aspirations,  nor  the  needs 
of  the  people  subject  to  its  domination. 

Major  Changes  in  International  Communism 

Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  international  com- 
munism are  being  forced  to  review  their  situation 
and  to  consider  major  changes — changes  which 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  system.  The 
theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  proved  useful  window 
dressing  behind  wliich  the  Commmiists  estab- 
lished their  monopoly  of  political  power,  the  so- 
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called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  These 
ideas  are  of  little  aid  in  guiding  the  Commiuiist 
dictatorship  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  world 
today. 

What  prophet  is  there  left  in  Soviet  Russia? 
Marx  and  Lenin  are  given  lip  service,  but  their 
advice  and  counsel  have  little  applicability  today. 
Stalin  has  been  discredited,  though  his  embarrass- 
ing remains  are  still  on  view  in  the  Kremlin. 
Khrushcliev  is  unlikely  to  blossom  out  as  a  creator 
of  new  Communist  doctrine,  though  his  impetu- 
osity and  unpredictability  remain  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  in  an  international  situation  as 
tense  as  that  of  today.  Mao  retains  his  role  as  a 
prophet  in  China,  but  he,  too,  is  having  his 
troubles. 

"Wlien  Stalin  disappeared  fi'om  the  scene  a  little 
less  than  5  years  ago,  he  left  a  clouded  heritage. 
His  later  years  of  dictatorship  had  brought  the 
Soviet  Union  close  to  war  and  disaster.  Ventures 
in  Greece,  at  Berlin,  and  finally  in  Koi-ea  had 
opened  the  eyes  even  of  the  credulous  abroad. 
Domestically,  harsh  measures  of  forced  industrial- 
ization and  military  buildup,  successful  as  they 
were  technologically,  had  left  little  place  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  systematic  cruelties  of  the  secret 
police  had  created  popular  unrest,  suspicion,  and 
despair.  Khrushchev  told  us  the  story  of  how 
terror  ridden  Soviet  life  had  become  in  his  now 
well-known  secret  speech  at  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress over  a  year  ago — a  speech  still  vmpublished 
in  the  Communist  world.  It  was  too  strong  medi- 
cine for  popular  consumption,  although  bits  and 
pieces  of  it  were  allowed  to  leak  out. 

Stalin's  successors  had  the  difficult  task  of  tem- 
pering a  dictatorship  but  yet  maintaining  com- 
plete authority,  of  doing  away  with  the  Stalinist 
type  of  secret-police  repression  and  yet  keeping 
the  people  under  iron  discipline,  of  maintaining 
a  tight  rein  but  still  creating  the  impression,  and 
giving  some  of  the  substance,  of  a  new  measure  of 
freedom. 

Beria  found  it  hard  to  fit  into  this  picture.  He 
did  not  want  to  relinquish  his  personal  control  of 
the  secret  police,  througli  which  he  lioped  to  gain 
the  top  position.  His  plot  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  liquidated.  Since  then  the  military  seems  to 
have  become  the  decisive  element  where  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  was  required  to  support  a  po- 
litical decision. 


Collective  Dictatorship 

After  the  Beria  crisis  we  were  told  that  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  had  become  a  col- 
lective leadership — more  properly  described  as  a 
collective  dictatorship.  True  enough,  the  crisis 
of  readjustment  to  the  post-Stalin  era  brought 
together  in  uneasy  harmony  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  known  as  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  party.  Many  here  at  home  and 
abroad  wrongly  estimated  that  this  might  be  an 
enduring  form  of  government.  Actually,  bitter 
personal  rivalries  and  basic  differences  of  philoso- 
phies and  outlook  remain  unreconciled. 

Tlie  ultimate  authority  to  make  crucial  de- 
cisions must  rest  firmly  somewhere,  and  that 
"somewhere"  is  unlikely  for  long  to  be  in  a  col- 
lective. Majority  rule  is  appropriate  for  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  bodies,  but  it  does  not  function 
satisfactorily  in  the  executive  field,  where  de- 
cisiveness of  action  is  essential. 

For  a  time  after  Stalin's  disappearance  from 
the  scene,  Malenkov  tried  to  lead  the  collective 
team,  seemingly  down  a  course  which  promised 
a  better  break  for  the  people  than  they  had  ever 
had  before.  In  1955  he  was  forced  to  confess  his 
incapacity  and  Khrushchev  took  over,  committing 
himself,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  collective- 
rule  formula. 

Then  last  June  the  inevitable  irreconcilable 
conflict  of  opinions  emerged,  the  collective 
broke  down,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  mili- 
tary, in  particular  Zhukov,  Khrushchev  eliminated 
his  rivals — Molotov  and  Kaganovich,  who  really 
felt  that  the  old  Stalinist  and  foreign  policies 
were  jireferable,  and  Malenkov,  who,  due  to  his 
relative  youth,  political  experience,  and  apparent 
popularity,  was  a  dangerous  potential  rival.  At 
the  moment  Khrushchev  is  busily  engaged  in  im- 
plicating Malenkov  in  the  crimes  of  Stalin's  later 
days,  classing  him  as  "shadow  and  tool"  of  Beria. 
Since  Beria  was  shot  for  treason,  the  threat  to 
Malenkov  is  naked  enough  for  all  to  see. 

So  the  history  of  Soviet  governmental  changes 
repeats  itself,  although  in  a  slightly  ditferent  pat- 
tern from  that  of  the  two  previous  decades. 
Those  recently  purged  have  not  yet  been  liqui- 
dated like  Beria  or  eliminated  by  mock  trials  such 
as  those  of  the  late  1930's.  With  a  touch  of  al- 
most sardonic  humor,  the  miscreants  have  been 
assigned  to  the  oblivion  of  Siberia  or  the  darkness 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 
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It  was  the  handpicked  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  with  the  backing  of  the 
army,  which  phxyed  the  decisive  role  in  last  sum- 
mer's changes  in  the  high  command.  This  sug- 
gests that  tlie  Presidium  on  its  own  can  no  longer 
deal  with  recalcitrant  members,  at  least  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  issues  are  closely  drawn  and  where 
those  to  be  eliminated  are  not  in  a  hopeless 
minority. 

The  claim  that  the  purpose  of  these  changes  was 
to  get  back  to  the  pure  Leninist  communism  of  the 
past  is  camouflage.  No  differing  theories  of  Com- 
munist and  Marxist  dogma  played  a  decisive  role 
in  this  struggle.  It  was  a  question  of  power  poli- 
tics in  a  situation  where  hard  decisions  had  to 
be  made  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  fields. 
There  were  in  fact  very  deep  and  fundamental  di- 
vergences of  views  among  the  members  of  the 
Presidium,  and  the  collective  failed  to  function 
because  the  differences  were  not  susceptible  of 
compromise. 

Decentralization  of  Industry 

Tliree  main  issues  divided  the  Soviet  leaders. 
The  first  concerned  the  decentralization  of 
industry. 

After  years  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  cen- 
trally planned  economy,  some  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  recently  begun  to  stress  the  need  of  local  ini- 
tiative to  improve  efficiency  at  the  plant  level.  By 
the  use  of  local  resources  it  was  hoped  to  ease  the 
burden  on  transport  facilities,  minimize  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  stimulate  managerial  initiative. 
Acting  on  tliese  theories,  Khrushchev  recently 
forced  through  a  program  to  decentralize  away 
from  Moscow  many  elements  of  control  of  the 
great  Soviet  industrial  machine,  in  the  most 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  economic  manage- 
ment macliinery  since  the  first  Five- Year  Plan  was 
adopted  in  1928.  Some  27  specialized  economic 
ministries  in  Moscow  were  abolished  and  replaced 
by  105  regional  economic  councils. 

Last  June  several  of  Khrushchev's  colleagues 
tried  to  reverse  all  this. 

The  reason  for  the  reorganization  is  readily 
understandable  if  one  tries  to  conceive  of  the 
bureaucratic  mess  which  we  would  have  if  we 
attempted  to  manage  from  the  Capital  all  the 
details  of  a  growing  industrial  complex  more  dis- 
persed geographically  than  that  of  the  United 
States  and  approaching  one-half  of  its  size. 


There  should  be  eventual  economic  benefits 
from  the  decentralization,  but  Khrushchev's  plan 
will  create  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  A  long 
period  of  transitional  confusion  is  certain  while 
new  administrative  command  and  coordination 
channels  are  worked  out.  In  the  longer  run  there 
is  the  danger  for  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  kind  of 
economic  provincialism  will  develop  to  threaten 
the  dominance  of  the  central  govermnent. 

The  reason  for  the  bitter  fight  against  this  re- 
organization by  many  of  Khrushchev's  colleagues 
is  clear.  The  decentralization  will  remove  some 
of  the  power  from  the  central  government  in 
Moscow  and  transfer  it  to  the  provinces.  Here 
only  two  members  of  the  Presidium  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  real  influence — Khrushchev, 
through  his  control  of  the  party  machinery 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  military, 
presently  represented  by  Marshal  Zliukov. 

The  Agricultural  Problem 

The  second  issue  dividing  the  Soviet  leaders 
in  June  last  was  the  agricultural  problem,  often 
called  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Klirushchev  has  been  pressing  for  ever-increasing 
ai-eas  of  state-controlled  f  annlands,  on  the  pattern 
of  the  huge  development  he  had  started  in  the  so- 
called  virgin  lands  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  make  good  the  shortcomings  of  commimism's 
greatest  fiasco — the  collectivized  farm  system. 
This  involves  some  80-100  million  acres — larger 
than  the  entire  wheat  acreage  of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  Soviet  emphasis  on  heavy  in- 
dusti-y  and  military  strength  drained  manpower 
and  capital  investments  away  from  the  farms, 
making  agriculture  the  stepchild  of  the  Stalinist 
economy.  In  contrast  with  the  rapid  growth  rate 
of  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  economy,  for  the  past 
20  years  Soviet  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities has  failed  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  U.S.S.E. 

After  all,  soil  conditions,  rainfall,  and  tempera- 
ture do  not  favor  the  Soviet  Union  despite  its  vast 
area.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  produce  reasonable  agricultural  yields 
in  normal  years.  Moreover,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  mismanagement  and  Communist 
neglect  of  the  motivating  force  of  personal  in- 
centives has  resulted  in  an  inefficiency  of  farm 
labor  so  great  that  it  takes  about  one  farm  worker 
to  feed  and  supply  every  four  persons  in  the 
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U.S.S.K.,  whereas  the  ratio  in  the  United  States 
is  about  1  for  every  16  persons.  Hence,  45  percent 
of  Soviet  labor  is  on  the  farms  as  compared  with 
10  percent  of  American  workers. 

Khrushchev's  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  in- 
vestin<i;  heavily  in  the  semiarid,  agriculturally 
marginal  virgin  lands  is  very  great.  So  far  he 
has  been  lucky,  with  one  excellent  crop  and  one 
fair  one.  This  year,  1957,  promises  to  be  only 
fair,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  Soviet  lead- 
ers fear  a  major  crop  failure  as  the  moisture  is 
used  up  in  the  new  lands.  Even  Mikoyan,  who 
has  stuck  with  Khrushchev  so  far  and  now  is  prob- 
ably the  number-two  man  in  the  party,  is  said  to 
have  been  dubious  about  the  virgin-lands  program. 

The  final  success  or  failure  of  the  program  is 
still  to  be  determined,  and  Khrushchev's  personal 
reputation  is  deeply  involved.  He  has  promised 
his  people  equality  per  capita  with  Americans  in 
milk  and  butter  by  1958  and  in  meat  by  1961. 
This  latter  would  involve  an  increase  of  3i/2  times 
in  Soviet  meat  production,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  an  ambitious  program,  even  taking  into  account 
the  noted  fertility  of  the  rabbit,  which  is  included 
in  the  Soviet  calculations,  as  well  as  their  claimed 
ability  to  produce  a  larger  number  of  twin  lambs. 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

Finally,  a  third  point  at  issue  between  Khrush- 
chev and  his  opponents  lay  in  the  related  fields  of 
foreign  policy  and  policy  toward  the  Eui'opean 
satellites.  Here  Khrushchev  was  attacked  by 
Molotov  and  his  followers  for  having  weakened 
the  Soviet  position  by  his  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  Yugoslavia  and  by  his  Austrian  settlement. 
He  was,  in  fact,  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing opened  the  flood  gates  to  revolt  by  stimulating 
support  for  the  doctrine  of  "differing  roads  to 
socialism,"  a  heresy  that  is  now  threatening  the 
monolithic  structure  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

For  a  time  during  the  Hungarian  revolution  the 
ranks  in  the  Soviet  leadership  had  closed,  and 
Khrushchev  personally  as  well  as  his  opponents 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  ruthless  inter- 
vention in  November  1956.  The  scars  of  dissent 
remained,  however,  and  in  the  indictment  of  Molo- 
tov by  the  Central  Committee  his  Yugoslav  and 
Austrian  policies  are  the  subject  of  particular 
criticism.     Hungary  goes  unmentioned. 

Moscow's  future  policy  toward  the  European 
satellites  remains  unresolved.     Though  Molotov 
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was  vigorously  attacked  for  his  mistaken  attitude, 
Khrushchev,  since  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  re- 
volts, has  feared  the  contagious  iiifluence  of  grant- 
ing more  freedom  anywhere.  Certainly  none  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  cares  to  remember  the  precepts 
of  Lenin,  who  had  this  to  say  in  1917 : 

If  Finland,  if  Poland,  if  the  Ukraine  break  away  from 
Russia  there  is  nothing  bad  about  that.  .  .  .  No  nation 
can  be  free  if  it  oppresses  other  nations. 

These  were  the  major  issues  on  which 
Khrushchev  fought  for,  and  by  an  eyelash  won, 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  many  other  burning  problems  facing 
the  new  group  ruling  the  Soviet  Union. 

East-West  Contacts 

First  of  all,  they  have  the  problem  of  East- 
West  contacts,  which,  for  propaganda  purposes 
at  least,  they  strongly  claim  to  favor.  Can  the 
leaders  really  permit  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  ?  Do  they 
dare  open  up  to  the  press,  to  radio,  to  television? 

Except  for  certain  supervised  and  guided  tours, 
the  answer  to  this  so  far  seems  to  be  "no."  We 
can  guess  how  frightened  they  are  from  their 
panicky  warnings  to  Soviet  youth  about  being  de- 
ceived by  the  words  of  the  American  boys  and 
girls  who  went  to  Moscow  recently  for  the  big 
Soviet  youth  festival. 

Similarly,  they  do  not  dare  publish  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Khrushchev  secret  speech,  the  U.N. 
report  on  Hungary,  nor  the  basic  attack  on  Com- 
munist doctrine  by  the  Yugoslav,  Djilas,  in  his 
recently  published  book,  The  Neui  Class. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  such  criticisms  openly, 
Soviet  leaders  try  to  sweep  them  under  the  rug 
and  keep  their  own  people  in  the  dark. 

There  was  recently  published  in  Moscow  a 
highly  realistic  novel  with  the  eloquent  title  Not 
By  Bread  Alone.  It  evoked  great  popular  in- 
terest in  the  U.S.S.R.  because  it  showed  some  of 
the  seamier  side  of  political  life  and  bureaucracy 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  All  the  big  guns  of 
the  Soviet  regime  began  to  fire  at  the  author, 
Dudintsev,  and  Khrushchev  himself  recently  lam- 
basted the  book  as  misguided  and  dangerous.  It 
is  significant  that  they  have  not  yet  banned  it. 
Probably  they  were  too  late  in  realizing  its  subtle 
attack  on  the  foundations  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. 

By  and  large  tlie  bulk  of  the  Russian  people 
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still  live  in  a  dream  world  about  everything  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  most  tragic  part 
about  this  is  the  distorted  facts  and  fancies  the 
Soviet  leaders  give  their  own  people  about  the 
allegedly  hostile  attitudes  of  Americans  toward 
them.  The  exchange  of  a  few  controlled  travel- 
ing delegations  is  not  enough.  The  barriers  to 
information  and  knowledge  must  be  torn  down. 

Intellectual  Unrest 

The  Soviet  leadei's  also  have  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  their  own  educational  system 
and  by  the  development  of  an  industrial  and 
technical  elite.  Under  the  lash  of  its  pellmell  in- 
dustrialization program  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  past 
decade  has  enormouslj^  speeded  up  the  education 
of  the  Russian  people,  particularly  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  field.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
turning  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  graduates 
of  schools  corresponding  to  our  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

It  is  true  that  in  their  educational  system  they 
emphasize  scientific  and  technical  fields  much 
more  than  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
But  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  substance.  It  has 
a  way  of  seeping  across  lines  and  into  adjacent 
compartments  of  learning.  The  Soviet  leaders,  I 
firmly  believe,  cannot  illuminate  their  scientific 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories  without  also  letting 
the  light  of  truth  into  their  history  and  economics 
classrooms.  Students  cannot  be  conditioned  to 
turning  off  their  analytical  processes  when  the  in- 
structor changes  a  topic. 

Student  and  intellectual  unrest  is  a  troublesome 
challenge  to  a  dictatorship.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists experimented  briefly  with  placating  critics 
by  liberalizing  their  thought-control  system — 
enunciating  the  doctrine  known  as  "let  a  hundred 
flowers  bloom,  let  a  hundred  schools  of  thought 
contend."  In  the  face  of  the  far-reaching  criti- 
cisms promptly  voiced  by  Chinese  intellectuals, 
the  Peiping  regime  quickly  reversed  itself  and  has 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  resumed  the  practice  of  pub- 
licly executing  students  who  dared  to  suggest  that 
China's  ills  result  in  part  from  flaws  in  the  Com- 
munist system  itself. 

The  education  which  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com,- 
munist  leaders  give  their  people  is  a  dangerous 
commodity  for  a  dictatorship.  Men  and  women 
who  have  their  critical  faculties  sharpened  are 
beginning  to  question  why  the  Russian  people  can- 


not be  freed  from  rigid  Communist  Party  and 
police-state  discipline,  given  a  greater  economic 
share  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  allowed  to 
participate — at  least  by  an  effective  expression  of 
consent — in  their  own  governing. 

In  the  past  the  Soviets  counted  particularly 
upon  their  ability  to  appeal  with  success  to  the 
youth  and  the  students.     In  1905  Lenin  wrote. 

We  are  the  party  of  the  future  but  the  future  belongs 
to  the  young.  We  are  the  party  of  innovation,  and  it  is 
to  the  innovators  that  youth  always  gladly  gives  its  alle- 
giance. We  are  the  party  of  self-sacrificing  struggle 
against  the  ancient  rot,  and  the  young  are  always  readiest 
for  sacrificial  combat — and  we  shall  always  be  the  party 
of  the  youth  of  the  advanced  class. 

That  proud  boast  could  not  be  made  today. 
The  Hungarian  students  were  ready  for  combat, 
but  against  the  Soviets,  not  for  them.  The  deep 
disillusionment  of  the  Polish  youth  with  the  So- 
viet-imposed version  of  communism  can  bo  read 
in  their  brilliantly  edited  publications,  and  in  spite 
of  Soviet  censorship  there  is  evidence  that  they 
are  read  eagerly  by  those  who  can  obtain  them  in 
the  Russian  universities. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  still  organize  mas- 
sive propaganda  circuses  like  the  recent  Moscow 
youth  festival.  They  can  train  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  young  scientists  and  technicians. 
They  can  bribe  the  ambitious  with  the  rewards 
of  power  and  special  privilege  in  the  swollen 
bureaucracy.  But  they  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  enlist  in  their  cause  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  idealistic  young  men  that  Lenin 
once  so  counted  on  and  who  are  the  real  motive 
power  of  successful  revolutionary  movements. 

The  Soviet  leaders  also  have  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  the  teclinical  and  managerial  elite  which 
has  been  created  to  run  Soviet  industry — now 
being  decentralized.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  re- 
strain this  class  of  people  from  using  its  critical 
skills  to  question  the  cumbersome  governmental 
and  Communist  Party  bureaucracy  and  what  it 
is  doing — or  not  doing — to  give  the  members  of 
that  elite  a  better  life. 

Probably  it  is  out  of  respect  for  the  growing 
perceptiveness  of  the  people  of  Russia,  and  at 
least  out  of  recognition  of  popular  yearning  for 
peace,  that  Soviet  leaders  have  been  forced  to  give 
lip  service  to  disarmament,  another  grave  prob- 
lem before  the  Moscow  leaders.  Now  that  the 
issue  of  conceding  some  form  of  inspection  and 
control  in   the  U.S.S.R.   is  squarely   presented. 
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they  are  hesitating.  This  prospect  goes  against 
every  tradition  and  instinct  of  the  secretive  and 
suspicious  Communist  dictators. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  issues  which 
Khrushchev  now  faces.  There  is  no  easy  solution. 
After  all,  dictatorships,  whether  of  the  Stalin  or 
of  the  Hitler  type,  can  for  a  time  exact  great 
sacrifices  from  their  peoples  and  achieve  great 
materialistic  accomplishments.  In  fact,  for  a 
limited  period,  it  may  be  easier  for  a  dictatorship 
to  make  steel  than  bread  and  butter — easier  to 
build  a  mighty  war  machine  than  to  satisfy  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material  needs  of  a  great 
and  diverse  people.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  the 
U.S.S.E. 

Today  communism  is  more  valuable  as  an  article 
of  export  than  it  is  as  a  solution  for  the  problems 
of  a  country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  fields  of  material  progi'ess 
but  which  has  still  found  no  way  of  creating  a 
government  which  can  meet  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  its  people. 

Communism's  Appeal  in  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Undoubtedly  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly those  recently  freed  from  colonial  rule, 
the  image  of  communism  still  has  an  appeal.  It 
seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  strict  disci- 
pline at  the  top  with  the  promise  of  quick  indus- 
trialization. These  factors  appeal  to  new  nations 
struggling  with  the  task  of  making  a  government 
work  among  peoples  who  have  had  little  experi- 
ence with  it  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  the 
desire  to  become  quickly  an  industrial  force  in 
their  own  right. 

The  politically  unsophisticated  peoples  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  have  yet  to  learn  wliat  the 
peoples  of  the  Communist  world  are  slowly  com- 
ing to  understand  about  Marxism  and  industrial 
growth.  Djilas,  the  Yugoslav  Communist  heretic, 
put  it  well : 

Modern  communism  began  as  an  idea  with  tlie  incep- 
tion of  modern  industry.  It  is  dying  out  or  being  elim- 
inated in  those  countries  where  industrial  development 
has  achieved  its  basic  purposes.  It  flourishes  in  those 
countries  where  this  has  not  yet  happened. 

In  fact,  I  would  add  to  this  that  the  force  of 
ideological  communism  seems  weakest  in  those 
countries,  like  the  U.S.S.K.,  where  it  has  been  the 


longest  in  control.  It  has  its  strongest  appeal  to 
the  minds  of  these  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  where  they  have  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  with  it. 

Viewed  in  broad  perspective,  communism  is 
only  one  of  the  many  great  revolutionary  move- 
ments that  have  swept  into  world  history.  Such 
movements  seemed  to  combine  an  ideology  or  a 
faith  expressed  as  a  program  of  action  and  a  dis- 
cipline through  a  political  or  military  machine 
capable  of  organizing  the  energies  of  the  people 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  that  have  captured 
their  imaginations  and  loyalties. 

Analogy  Witli  tlie  French  Revolution 

I  realize  that  historical  analogies  are  notori- 
ously treacherous.  But  there  may  be  food  for 
thought  in  comparing  the  evolution  of  Soviet  com- 
munism with  the  classical  periods  of  revolution- 
ary movements.  Possibly  the  closest  parallel  in 
history  is  with  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pattern  seems  to  be  tliis :  The  intellectuals 
desert  their  political  institutions  and  adopt  what 
they  call  a  reform  program.  Then  revolutionary 
elements  take  over  from  the  intellectuals  and  seize 
power,  generally  beginning  with  the  moderates  of 
the  Danton  type  and  passing  through  the  extrem- 
ists like  Robespierre,  with  a  reign  of  inhuman  zeal 
and  terror.  Successive  groups  of  leaders  are  de- 
stroyed with  each  change  in  the  tempo  of  the  revo- 
lution. As  Vergniaud  said  in  the  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  "The  Revolution,  like  Saturn, 
devours  its  own  children."  Eventually,  human 
nature  rebels  and  demands  a  more  normal  life. 
Then  the  practical  political  and  military  leaders 
depose  the  extremists. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution, 
there  was  the  temptation,  to  whicli  they  quickly 
yielded,  to  indulge  in  foreign  military  adventure 
and  eventually  the  access  to  power  of  the  military 
man  on  horseback,  Bonaparte.  There  is,  nat- 
urally, considerable  speculation  these  days  as  to 
whether  this  last  phase  of  the  Frencli  Revolution 
will  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  Soviet  communism. 
I  have  no  crystal-ball  answer,  but  certainly  mili- 
tary dictatorship  is  one  of  the  possible  lines  of 
evolution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  this  analysis  of  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  I  believe 
that  the  old  Communist  dialectic  of  Marx,  Lenin, 
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and  even  Stalin  does  not  answer  the  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  either  those  of  its  indus- 
trial growth  or  of  its  lasting  control  over  the  great 
peoples  living  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  flow  from  this  that  Khrushchev  and 
whomever  he  may  associate  with  himself  in  the 
leadership,  assuming  he  keeps  his  control  for  a 
time,  will  have  to  determine  how  they  are  going 
to  accomplish  this  dual  task.  Will  they  meet  it  by 
further  relaxation,  thereby  increasing  the  moral 
and  industrial  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
and  the  prospects  of  peace  but  risking  the  loss  of 
the  satellite  countries?  Will  they  attempt  a  re- 
version to  something  like  Stalinism  under  another 
name,  as  some  of  the  tough,  uncompromising  lan- 
guage and  actions  from  ]\Ioscow  of  recent  days 
would  suggest  ?  Or  will  they  be  tempted  to  risk 
foreign  venture  with  a  view  to  uniting  their  people 
and  their  energies  to  meet  alleged  enemies  they 
claim  are  encircling  them? 

Emphasis  on  Industry  and  Armament 

These  are  the  issues.  I  would  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  what  I  have  refeiTed  to  as  the  decline  of 
the  Marxist  communism  has  left  the  Soviet  Union 
materially  weak  in  facing  them.  The  Soviet  may 
be  ideologically  less  menacing ;  tecluiologically  its 
power  is  still  increasing. 

Throughout  the  entire  revolution,  once  the  Com- 
munist regime  was  firmly  established  in  Russia, 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  heavy  industry  and  on 
building  up  the  war  machine.  This  has  been  a 
constant  policy  and  has  been  one  phase  of  Soviet 
life  that  has  not  been  affected  by  changing  leaders 
or  interpretations  of  Communist  ideology.  After 
all,  the  men  who  are  at  the  helm  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  the  original  revolutionary  heroes. 
Khrushchev  and  Mikoyan  and  their  henchmen  be- 
long to  the  ever-present  class  of  political  careerists 
who  see  in  a  revolutionary  movement  the  path  to 
power  and  privilege.  They  did  not  make  the 
revolution,  like  Lenin.  It  made  them,  and  they 
want  above  all  else  to  preserve  their  positions. 

While  Marxism  at  one  time  or  another  has  in- 
vaded most  segments  of  Soviet  life,  including  the 
army  with  its  political  commissar  and  indoctri- 
nation agents,  those  who  have  planned  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  have  been  little  hampered  by  it. 
In  their  concentration  on  the  fields  of  nuclear 
energy,  aircraft  design  and  construction,  and  the 
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development  of  guided  missiles,  they  experienced 
little  ideological  interference  except  during  brief 
periods  of  Stalin's  last  hectic  days. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  guided  missiles. 
Here  they  never  ceased  work  from  the  days  of 
1945,  when  they  took  over  the  German  missile 
installation  at  Peenemuende  with  its  rockets  of  a 
range  between  150  to  200  miles.  Now  we  know 
they  have  developed  modem  missiles  of  many 
times  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  German  war- 
time models. 


Contradictions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  which  we  face  today  presents 
a  series  of  contradictions.  Its  leader  has  prac- 
tically unrestrained  power  except  for  such  control 
as  the  military  may  exercise,  backed  by  a  formi- 
dable war  machine— a  leader  committed  by  his 
expressed  policies  to  improve  the  lot  of  his 
people  and  presumably  committed  also  to  relax  the 
harsh  controls  of  Stalin,  which  he  has  described 
so  vividly  himself  and  which  he  purports  to  abhor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  leader,  Klirushchev,  faces 
the  dilemma  that  any  substantial  relaxation  at 
home  or  abroad,  given  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  as  it  has  evolved,  may  spell  his 
own  downfall.  For  he  faces,  and  he  knows  it,  a 
people  who  are  questioning  the  basic  tenets  of 
Marxist  communism  and,  in  particular,  a  student 
body  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  vocal  in  de- 
manding the  truth  and  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
half  measures. 

The  Communist  leaders  are  also  facing  a  grow- 
ing body  of  highly  educated,  technologically  com- 
petent men  and  women  in  the  field  of  industrial 
management  and  production.  It  may  prove  im- 
possible for  them  to  stop  the  growing  wave  of 
intellectual  unrest  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Khrush- 
chev cannot  turn  back  education  or  stop  technolog- 
ical development  and  keep  the  U.S.S.R.  a  great 
power. 

Yet  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  solve 
a  whole  series  of  such  problems  as  I  have  described 
and  gain  the  personal  success  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  own  position. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  has  deeply  committed 
himself  in  certain  foreign  adventures,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East — partly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to 
distract  attention  from  problems  at  home  and  in 
the    satellites.    All    this    rightfully    makes    us 
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cautious  in  our  judgments  and  does  not  suggest 
that  there  are  any  quick  or  easy  ways  out  in  our 
relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  over  the  longer  range  we  can  rest  assured 
that  revolutionary  Communist  tyranny  cannot 
provide  a  final  answer  or  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  needs  of  a  civilized  community.  No  power  on 
earth  can  restore  the  myth  that  communism  is  the 
wave  of  the  future,  after  10  million  Hungarians, 
after  a  decade  of  experience  with  it  and  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  gave  it  such  a  resounding  vote  of  "no 
confidence." 

The  people  of  Russia,  if  given  the  time  to  con- 
tinue their  evolution  to  freedom  out  of  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Communist  dictatorship,  will  them- 
selves help  to  find  a  peaceful  answer. 

U.S.-Yugoslav    Economic    Talks 

Press  release  559  dated  October  4 

Representatives  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
headed  by  Yugoslav  State  Secretary  for  Finance, 
Mr.  Avdo  Humo,  following  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
have  conferred  for  the  past  several  days  with 
United  States  officials  headed  by  the  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
C.  Douglas  Dillon.  The  discussions  covered  the 
whole  range  of  Unit«d  States- Yugoslav  economic 
relations  and  have  contributed  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  both  Governments  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  mutual  interest. 

During  the  couree  of  the  discussions  the  Yugo- 
slav representatives  reviewed  the  efforts  and  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  re- 
solve certain  long-term  problems  of  the  Yugoslav 
economy  and  to  create  conditions  for  a  further 
integration  on  a  multilateral  basis  of  the  Yugo- 
slav economy  with  the  world  economy.  A  number 
of  Yugoslav  economic  development  projects,  which 
are  now  being  planned,  were  described.  The  con- 
tinuing need  of  Yugoslavia  for  imported  food- 
stuff's was  also  outlined. 

The  United  States  representatives  agreed  to 
give  further  study  to  the  development  projects 
described  by  Yugoslav  representatives.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  United 
States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  would  be  undertaken  shortly  be- 
tween United  States  and  Yugoslav  officials  in 
Belgrade. 


Meeting  of  ANZUS  Council 

Press  release  558  dated  October  4 

The  ANZUS  Council  met  in  Washington  Octo- 
ber 4,  1957.  The  Right  Honorable  Richard  G. 
Casey,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  represented 
Australia;  the  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Macdonald, 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  represented  New 
Zealand;  and  the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State,  represented  the  United  States. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  a  regidar  series  in 
which  the  Council  members  discuss  implementa- 
tion of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  which  was 
signed  at  San  Francisco  on  September  1,  1951.^ 
The  Council,  established  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  provides  a  forum  in  which  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  three  governments  can,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  fur- 
ther the  mutual  objective  of  strengthening  their 
relationships  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  events  affecting  the 
three  countries  since  their  last  Council  meeting  on 
November  17,  1956.^  In  addition  to  a  general  ex- 
change of  views  on  major  world  problems,  the 
representatives  specifically  expressed  their  belief 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  to 
which  all  three  nations  adhere,  will  continue  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  delegations  also  included,  for  Australia: 
Sir  Percy  Spender,  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Wells, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Tange,  Secretary,  Department  of  External  Af- 
fairs; for  New  Zealand:  Mr.  G.  D.  L.  White, 
Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  New  Zealand  in  the 
United  States;  Major  General  C.  E.  Weir,  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff;  and  Mr.  George  R.  Laking, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  External  Affairs;  and  for 
the  United  States :  Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Robertson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  G.  Frederick 
Reinhardt,  Counselor,  Department  of  State;  Mr. 
Mansfield  Sprague,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ;  and  Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  Commander- 
in-Chief  Pacific. 


•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  148. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  26, 1956,  p.  839. 
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Cooperation  in  International  Economic  Affairs 


hy  WiUard  L.  Beaulac 
Ambassador  to  Argentina'^ 


1  have  been  in  the  Foreign  Service  long  enough 
to  have  reminiscences,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  review  some  of  the  changes  that  I 
have  observed  in  our  Govermnent's  attitude  to- 
ward international  economic  affairs  since  I  en- 
tered the  Foreign  Service  several  years  ago. 

In  the  early  twenties  the  emphasis  in  interna- 
tional economic  matters  was  on  what  we  called 
protection  of  American  interests.  There  was  no 
Export-Import  Bank,  there  was  no  International 
Bank.  Trade  and  banking  were  carried  out  en- 
tirely by  private  concerns. 

Our  Government  tried  through  treaties  to  ob- 
tain fair,  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can interests.  Once  in  a  gi'eat  while  it  negotiated 
a  commercial  treaty  with  a  foreign  government. 
Treaties  tended  to  stay  in  effect  a  long  time,  and 
in  between  there  was  very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of 
negotiation.  During  the  interim  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic field  had  to  do  principally  with  the  pro- 
tection of  private  interests,  which  meant  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  private  persons  and 
firms. 

Protection  sometimes  took  the  form  of  collect- 
ing bills  from  governments.  If  a  private  firm 
sold  goods  to  a  foreign  government  or  entered  into 
a  contract  with  it  and  the  foreign  government  did 
not  pay,  then  our  Government  was  asked  to  col- 
lect the  bill  and  frequently  it  did  so,  or  at  least 
it  tried  to  do  so.  The  bill-collecting  business  was 
pretty  brisk  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

Rivalry  was  the  keynote  in  international  eco- 
nomic relations  in  the  twenties.  Our  traders  com- 
peted with  the  traders  of  other  countries,  and  our 


^  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Buenos  Aires  on  Sept.  30. 


Government's  agents  abroad  were  supposed  to  help 
them  in  this  job.  None  of  us  in  those  days  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  we  would  some  day 
help  to  build  up  the  economic  strength  of  coun- 
tries like  Germany  and  Japan  so  that  they  could 
give  us  stiff'  competition  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic field. 

Within  this  economic  rivalry  emphasis  was  on 
exports.  The  idea  was  to  sell  as  much  as  you 
could  and  buy  as  little  as  you  could.  That  pro- 
duced what  was  fondly  known  as  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  helping  exporters  to  sell  goods 
that  other  countries  couldn't  pay  for.  Private 
banks  sold  bonds  to  American  investors  to  provide 
loans  which  foreign  countries  couldn't  repay. 

This  process  ended  in  the  late  twenties  and  the 
early  thirties  with  worldwide  economic  depression. 

Cooperation  in  the  Twenties 

Even  in  the  twenties  we  had  a  kind  of  elemen- 
tary system  of  cooperation  with  other  countries  of 
the  type  now  commonly  known  as  "point  4."  Our 
Government  helped  countries  to  build  roads.  The 
automobile  producers,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to 
be  the  principal  supporters  of  this  kind  of  activity. 
We  helped  countries  to  improve  their  public 
health  on  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  and  other 
menaces  to  health  don't  respect  frontiers  and  that 
public  health,  therefore,  is  a  common  problem. 

We  also  helped  certain  countries  to  reorganize 
their  finances.  This  last  was  a  part  of  what  be- 
came known  as  dollar  diplomacy.  Dollar  diplo- 
macy was  criticized  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
but  it  contained  the  germ  of  a  good  idea  which 
later   produced    the    Export-Import    Bank    and 
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other  similar  phenomena  which  have  become  com- 
mon and  are  today  accepted  without  reservation. 

When  point  4  became  a  part  of  our  diplomacy, 
little  attention  was  given  to  financial  matters.  We 
lent  technical  assistance  in  such  fields  as  public 
health,  agriculture,  and  vocational  education ;  but 
the  field  of  fiscal  policy  was  left  untouched. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  in  many  cases  fiscal  policy  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  troubles  of  some  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  want  to  have  cooperative  relations 
and  which  want  to  have  cooperative  relations  with 
us.  The  phenomenon  of  inflation  and  its  unfor- 
tunate results  in  hindering  economic  development 
or  in  distorting  the  development  that  does  take 
place  has  become  all  too  common.  It  looks  as 
though  helping  other  countries  to  reorganize  their 
finances  was  not  a  bad  idea.  (Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  reorganizing  our  own  finances  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  either !) 

It  is  more  and  more  recognized  today  that  eco- 
nomic development  depends  basically  on  three 
things:  sound  fiscal  policies,  efficient  development 
of  natural  and  human  resources,  and  profitable 
international  trade.  That  seems  to  be  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  economic  field,  and  the  fine  thing 
about  it,  of  course,  is  that  it's  no  secret  at  all. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  founded  in  the 
thirties  in  oi"der  to  finance  exports.  It  was  an  in- 
strument to  help  bring  about  our  own  economic 
recovery  and  to  help  bring  about  the  economic 
recovery  of  other  countries.  Its  principal  activity 
continues  to  be  the  financing  of  exports,  and  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  important  and  even  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  economic  cooperation  be- 
cause it  has  provided  financing  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  other  countries  which,  in  many  or 
most  cases,  was  not  available  from  any  other 
source.  The  United  States,  of  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber and  as  a  source  of  dollar  financing,  also  has 
had  a  very  prominent  part,  as  we  know,  in  the 
operations  of  the  International  Bank. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  con- 
stituted a  very  important  step  in  the  liberalization 
of  our  international  trade.  Today  two-thirds  of 
our  imports  from  Latin  America  enter  the  United 
States  duty  free.  The  average  duty  on  the  re- 
mainder is  less  than  10  percent.  This  remains  one 
of  our  greatest  contributions  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  and,  of  course,  to 
our  own  economic  development. 


Today  the  Foreign  Service  spends  very  little  of 
its  time  on  what  used  to  be  known  as  protection  of 
American  interests.  Rivalry  in  the  international 
economic  field  still  exists,  of  course,  but  it  has  been 
subordinated  to  cooperation.  There  is  nearly  uni- 
versal recognition  in  the  free  world  that  the  pros- 
perity of  one  country  is  directly  related  to  the 
prosperity  of  other  countries.  We  Itnow  now  that 
we  cannot  sell  unless  we  buy.  Indeed,  the  need 
to  buy  in  order  to  produce  adequately  for  do- 
mestic consumption  has  become  more  and  more 
evident. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Foreign  Service  is  con- 
cerned more  with  the  protection  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  wishes  to  cooperate 
than  it  is  with  the  protection  of  individual  private 
interests.  It  is  concerned  more  with  helping  to 
create  conditions  in  which  all  free  countries  can 
develop  their  economies,  conditions  which  we  have 
come  to  recognize  are  basic  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
our  countries. 


Fair  Treatment  for  Private  Capital 

We  still  try  to  impress  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments the  desirability  of  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  American  private  interests;  but  the  em- 
phasis today  is  on  the  generally  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  economic  development  and  improve- 
ment of  living  standards,  with  reference  to  which 
our  cooperation  as  a  nation  is  frequently  solicited, 
must  be  effected  principally  by  private  capital 
and  private  capital  can  operate  efficiently  and 
helpfully  only  if  it  is  given  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

Engineer  Rodolfo  Martinez,  former  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  Argentina,  has  ex- 
plained the  new  situation  in  words  difficult  to  im- 
prove upon.  In  his  address  to  the  second  plenary 
session  of  the  recent  economic  conference,  Engi- 
neer Martinez,  speaking  as  representative  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  of  Engineers,  said. 

Private  enterprise,  national  or  foreign,  needs  the  faith 
of  the  people  and  the  respect  of  the  country,  the  guaranty 
of  the  law,  the  inviolability  of  its  rights,  security  for  its 
profits,  and  assurance  of  justice.  Treaties  between  na- 
tions are  not  the  important  thing.  Private  capital  re- 
sponds to  stimulus  and  confidence ;  every  country  is  free 
within  its  political,  economic,  or  social  philosophy  to  open 
Its  doors  or  to  close  them.  Each  country  has  the  right 
to  legi-slate  and  defend  its  interests.  Happily  the  day  is 
long  past  when  the  country  where  investments  originated 
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could  rattle  its  arms  in  order  to  influence  a  government ; 
but  this  circumstance  creates  a  great  responsibility.  So- 
lution of  the  economic  problem  for  that  very  reason  de- 
pends on  the  country's  own  conduct. 

U.S.  as  Government  and  as  Banker 

The  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
tlirough  other  instruments,  has  assumed  such  an 
active  role  in  the  economic  develojjment  of  other 
countries  naturally  makes  our  relations  with  other 
countries  much  more  complicated  than  they  used 
to  be.  It  means  that  our  Government  in  the  in- 
ternational field  acts  not  only  as  a  government 
but  as  a  banker,  and  frequently  the  two  roles  are 
confused  in  the  public  mind. 

For  example,  we  are  continually  being  told  by 
other  governments  and  by  the  press  and  public 
in  other  countries  that  we  should  do  things  in  the 
economic  field  that  would  produce  certain  results, 
or  that  it  is  hoped  would  produce  certain  results, 
in  other  countries.  These  suggestions  frequently 
are  not  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  government  but  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  banker.  This  sometimes  cre- 
ates awkward  situations  for  the  United  States  as 
government  because  what  the  United  States  as 
banker  can  do  in  another  country  depends  on 
what  that  country,  itself,  is  doing  in  the  economic 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  inhibited  by 
tradition  from  making  public  suggestions  con- 
cerning what  other  countries  should  do  within 
their  own  borders  because  if  we  made  such  sug- 
gestions we  would  appear  to  a  great  many  people 
to  be  making  them  as  government.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  United  States  as  government  and 
the  United  States  as  banker  would  not  be  clear. 
We  would  appear  to  be  on  the  narrow  edge  of 
intervention,  in  other  words. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  complications  which 
characterize  our  international  relations  today. 
Traditions  which  grew  up  under  vastly  different 
circumstances  persist  in  newer  circumstances. 
Adjustment  takes  time. 

There  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  kind  of 
cooperative  relationship  which  has  grown  up  nat- 
urally out  of  the  troubled  history  of  the  last  three 
decades.  Certainly  we  will  never  return  to  a 
philosophy  of  trying  to  sell  without  buying.  Few 
people  will  argue  in  the  days  to  come  that  our 
prosperity  and  our  tranquillity  are  not  directly 


related  to  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  other 
areas  of  the  world,  and  few  in  any  counti-y  will 
argue  that  any  of  us  can  live  by  himself. 

However,  the  fact  that  few  people  will  argue 
in  those  terms  does  not  mean  that  many  will  not 
act  as  though  we  could,  in  fact,  live  by  ourselves, 
and  it  is  here  that  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Ameri- 
can Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad  can  be  espe- 
cially helpful. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
liberalism  in  the  international  economic  field,  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  carry  out  that  policy 
depends  on  the  support  it  receives  from  the  citi- 
zenry. It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  a  private 
citizen  and  a  member  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
abroad,  I  would  take  very  careful  note  every  time 
I  heard  of  an  effort  being  made  by  a  pressure 
group  to  cause  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  though  our  prosperity  and  our 
security  were  unrelated  to  the  prosperity  and  se- 
curity of  other  people,  as  though  we  could  sell 
without  buying,  as  though  we  didn't  live  in  an 
interdependent  world,  as  though  we  had  learned 
nothing  during  the  last  30  years. 

I  would  take  note  of  this  and  give  thought  to 
what,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
chamber,  I  could  do  about  it,  certain  in  my  mind 
that,  if  that  group  should  succeed  in  placing  its 
immediate  interests  above  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  victims  would  be  me  and 
my  associates  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  next  victims  would  be  my  fellow  citizens  at 
home. 

Countries,  like  parents,  influence  others  more 
by  example  than  by  preachment.  As  in  the  case 
of  parents,  that  example  isn't  always  of  the  best. 

Shakespeare  explained  the  problem  when  he 
said,  "If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces." 

We  would  not  want  all  our  churches  converted 
into  cathedrals  or  our  homes  into  princes'  palaces. 
The  upkeep  would  be  excessive,  and  I  know  from 
experience  in  Buenos  Aires  that  living  in  a 
prince's  palace  is  not  all  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be, 
although  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. 

The  liberal  road  is  not  an  easy  one  to  follow, 
but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  the  only 
road  that  leads  to  economic  improvement. 


Ocfober  27,    1957 
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World  Bank  Loan  to  Ecuador 
for  Road  Construction 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  September  20  that  it 
had  that  day  made  a  loan  of  $14.5  million  to 
Ecuador  for  the  construction  of  four  key  roads 
and  a  4-year  road  maintenance  program.  Im- 
proved transportation  is  a  prerequisite  to  Ecua- 
dor's further  economic  growth,  and  measures  now 
being  taken  by  the  Government  to  improve  the 
national  road  network  can  be  expected  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 

At  present  the  national  highway  network  totals 
2,000  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  roads,  of 
which  only  200  miles  are  asphalted,  430  miles  are 
cobblestone,  and  the  rest  are  gravel  roads  in  poor 
condition  because  of  lack  of  maintenance.  Under 
the  program  now  being  undertaken  maintenance 
operations  will  be  completely  reorganized  to  pro- 
vide Ecuador  with  an  organization  staffed  and 
equipped  to  carry  out  effective  maintenance  of 
these  roads.  District  maintenance  centers  will  be 
set  up,  workshops  and  warehouses  will  be  estab- 
lished, new  equipment  will  be  purchased,  and  a 
training  program  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment  will  be  carried  out.  The 
program  will  improve  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
national  network  and  save  the  Government  the 
costly  alternative  of  rebuilding  roads. 

The  four  new  roads  to  be  built  will  open  up  large 
areas  of  Ecuador's  fertile  but  unexploited  coast- 
land,  and  one  of  them  will  make  possible  all- 
weather  motor  transport  between  the  populous 
mountain  area  around  Quito,  the  Capital,  and  the 
tropical  coastal  region.  The  roads  will  have  a 
total  length  of  330  miles.  The  longest  of  them, 
145  miles,  will  provide  a  vital  link  in  an  all- 
weather  road  between  Quito  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's  largest  city  and  chief  port.  The  stretch 
from  Guayaquil  and  Quevedo,  where  the  new 
road  will  start,  has  already  been  put  in  good  con- 
dition partly  with  the  help  of  a  bank  loan  of  $8.5 
million  made  in  1954  for  road  improvements  in 
the  Providence  of  Guayas.  The  new  road  will  run 
from  Quevedo  to  Quito  via  St.  Domingo  and 
Aloag.  It  will  traverse  flat,  rolling  country  at  a 
low  altitude  over  most  of  its  length  and  will  then 
climb  10,500  feet  through  the  lowest  pass  in  the 
Andes  on  down  to  Quito  at  about  9,000  feet.  It 
will  open  up  presently  inaccessible  fertile  land  be- 


tween Quevedo  and  St.  Domingo,  suitable  for  the 
cultivation  of  bananas  and  cacao. 

The  second  road  runs  from  Duran,  a  town  op- 
posite Guayaquil  on  the  Guayas  River,  to  Cochan- 
cay  at  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  It  forms  part  of 
the  highway  connection  between  Guayaquil  and 
Cuenca,  Ecuador's  third  largest  town.  The  work 
to  be  undertaken  on  this  road  is  mainly  reconstruc- 
tion. A  paved  all-weather  road  in  this  area  will 
reduce  the  losses  in  spoilage  now  incurred  in 
transporting  agricultural  crops,  particularly 
bananas,  to  Guayaquil  for  export  and  reduce 
motor- vehicle  operating  costs.  It  will  be  the  main 
artery  for  branch  roads  now  being  built  in  other 
parts  of  Guayas  Province,  among  them,  bank- 
financed  roads. 

A  third  road,  of  30  miles,  will  be  built  from 
Chone  to  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  a  port  town  on  the 
Pacific.  "VVlien  this  road  is  completed,  agi'icul- 
tural  export  products  from  the  Chone  area  can  be 
transported  directly  to  the  port  of  Bahia  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  foiu'th  road,  of  100  miles,  from  Chone  to 
St.  Domingo,  will  be  constructed  when  work  on 
the  othei-s  and  on  the  maintenance  program  has 
progressed  satisfactorily.  It  would  pass  through 
fertile  but  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  land 
and  through  its  connection  with  the  Chone-Bahia 
road  would  provide  the  coastal  hinterland  with 
an  access  to  the  sea. 


Julius  C.  Holmes  To  Tour 
African  Continent 

Press  release  557  dated  October  4 

Julius  C.  Holmes,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  will  leave  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 6  for  a  10-week  tour  of  the  African  Continent. 
He  plans  to  visit  American  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular offices  to  study  and  prepare  a  detailed  re- 
port for  tlie  Secretary  of  State  on  this  increas- 
ingly imjjortant  continent.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied on  his  tour  by  Charles  N.  Manning,  who, 
as  Executive  Director  for  African  Affairs,  is  re- 
sponsible for  administrative  matters  affecting 
U.S.  posts  in  Africa. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  as  Special  Assistant  to 
Secretary  Dulles,  Mr.  Holmes  served  at  various 
times  as  Diplomatic  Agent  in  charge  of  the  U.S. 
Legation  in  Morocco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Minister  at  the  American  Embassy  at  I^ondon. 
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During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Following  is  Mr.  Holmes'  itinerary : 

City  Arrival  Date 

Paris,  France  October  7 

Dakar,  French  West  Africa  October  9 

Monrovia,  Liberia  October  12 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  French  West  Africa    October  17 

Accra,  Ghana  October  20 

Lagos,  Nigeria  October  24 

Douala,  French  Caiueroons  October  27 

Yaounde,  French  Cameroons  October  28 

Douala  October  29 
Brazzaville  ( French  Equatorial  Africa )         October  30 

and  Leopoldville  (Belgian  Congo) 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa  November  2 

Durban,  South  Africa  November  7 

Lourenco  Marques,  Mozambique  November  9 

Tananarive,  Madagascar  November  11 

Salisbury,  South  Rhodesia  November  13 

Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika  November  16 

Nairobi,  Kenya  November  18 

Mogadiscio,  Italian  Somaliland  November  21 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  November  23 

Khartoum,  Sudan  November  27 

Benghazi,  Libya  November  28 

Tripoli,  Libya  December  3 

Tunis,  Tunisia  December  9 

Casablanca,  Morocco  December  11 

Rabat,  Morocco  December  12 

Tangier,  Morocco  December  13 

Paris  December  14 

New  York  December  16 


President  Decides  Not  To  Reopen 
Escape-Clause  Action  on  Watch  Tariff 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no 
formal  investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this 
time  to  determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be 
reduced  on  imports  of  watches.  The  President 
found,  with  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the 
escape-clause  action  which  resulted  2  years  ago 
in  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imports  of  watches.' 
The  President's  decision  means  that  the  increased 
rate  of  duty  established  in  July  1954  as  the  result 
of  escape-clause  action  will  continue  to  apply  with- 
out reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 


had  been  consulted.  The  Tariff  Commission's 
study  was  made  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10401,  which  requires  periodic  review  of  affirma- 
tive actions  taken  under  the  escape  clause.  This 
was  the  Tariff  Commission's  second  such  periodic 
review  of  the  1954  watch-tariff  increase.  The 
Commission's  report  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  25,  1957.= 


Journalists  From  NATO  Countries 
Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 30  (press  release  549)  that  11  journalists 
from  9  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  were  arriving  in  Washington 
that  day  to  commence  a  month-long  coast-to-coast 
tour  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  in- 
vited to  visit  this  country  under  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  better 
imderstanding  abroad  of  the  American  people  and 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Their  visit  is 
intended  to  develop  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  of  their  NATO  allies. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Institute  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Department  of  State  in  planning  the 
program  of  activities  for  the  visiting  journalists. 
Numerous  state  and  municipal  officials  and  private 
citizens  throughout  the  country  are  assisting  in 
making  local  arrangements  and  providing  hos- 
pitality to  the  newsmen.  The  countries  repre- 
sented by  those  in  the  group  are  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  group  will  spend  several  days  in  the 
Capital,  where  their  activities  will  include  brief- 
ings by  various  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  From  Washington  they  will 
make  a  trip  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  from  there 
will  go  on  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  remain  until 
October  10.  Other  cities  on  their  itinerary  in- 
clude Lubbock,  Tex.  (October  10-15) ;  Seattle, 
Wash.  (October  15-18) ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(October  18-21) ;  Denver,  Colo.  (October  21-25) ; 
and  New  York,  N.  Y.  (October  25-29).  They 
will  leave  New  York  on  October  29  to  return  to 
their  home  countries. 


'  BtT.LETiN  of  July  18, 1955,  p.  113. 
October  27,   1957 


'  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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United  Nations  Moves  To  Reduce  U.S.  Siiare  of  Assessments 


Stateirisnts  hy  A.S.  J.  Camahan 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  301 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  undertake 
consideration  of  the  items  on  our  agenda  with  such 
distinguished  colleagues.  Although  this  is  the  first 
General  Assembly  in  which  I  have  participated  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation,  I  have 
followed  with  keen  mterest  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Ailairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  committee,  of  course,  deals  with 
considerable  detail  with  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  organizations. 

I  have  not  previously  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  the  scale  of  assessments 
in  the  Fifth  Committee.  However,  as  a  member 
of  tlie  United  States  Congress,  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  past  discussions  concerning  the 
United  Nations  scale  of  assessments.  At  the  very 
outset  I  want  to  make  clear  the  concern  I  feel  be- 
cause of  the  decision  taken  on  this  question  at 
last  year's  General  Assembly  session  ^  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  I  urge  your  support  for 
the  proposal  which  the  United  States  has  tabled 
this  year.^ 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  am 
told,  have  served  here  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  need  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
a  detailed  history  of  the  consideration  of  the  scale- 
of-assessment  question.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  be  helpful  if  I  attempt  to  summarize  as 


"Made   in    Committee   V    (Administrative   and    Budg- 
etary) on  Sept.  30  (U.  S.  delegation  press  release  2745). 
'  BtTLLETiN  of  Dec.  24  and  31,  1956,  p.  997. 
'  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.5/L.458. 


briefly  as  possible  the  background  of  the  United 
States  proposal. 

Background  of  U.S.  Proposal 

In  the  first  Assembly  session  in  1946  it  was  de- 
cided that  contributions  of  members  to  the  regular 
budget  of  the  organization  should  be  based 
broadly  on  capacity  to  pay.  The  use  of  the  word 
"broadly"  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ca- 
pacity to  pay  could  not  be  the  sole  criterion  in 
fixing  all  assessments. 

In  that  very  first  session  much  thought  was 
given  to  the  question  of  how  to  fix  the  contribution 
of  the  highest  contributor,  since  it  quickly  became 
evident  that  application  of  a  capacity-to-pay  prin- 
ciple alone  would  produce  a  result  which  was  ab- , 
surd.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  of  the  United  States  was  about  60 
percent  relative  to  that  of  the  total  capacity  of 
other  members.  The  Contributions  Committee 
recognized  that  in  an  organization  of  this  kind 
no  state  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence which  would  inevitably  be  attached  to  a  fi- 
nancial contribution  of  60  percent  of  the  budget, 
and  so  it  proposed  a  United  States  assessment  of 
49.89  percent. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  then  rep- 
resented the  United  States,  urged  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  proposal  of  the  Contributions 
Committee  and  made  the  following  statement, 
which  I  believe  was  eminently  sound  and  which 
represents  the  position  of  tlie  United  States : 

This  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
We — and  you — can  afford  to  pay  anything,  in  material 
values,  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations.    This 
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is,  with  us,  solely  a  question  of  what  is  right  and  tcise 
and  just  as  between  partners  in  this  common  enterprise. 

Upon  tlie  further  consideration  requested  by 
Senator  Vandenberg,  the  Assembly  decided  to  fix 
the  initial  assessment  of  the  United  States  at  39.89 
percent.  This  decision  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  fixing  of  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
one  state  in  an  organization  of  sovereign  states 
was  largely  an  arbitrary  matter  for  which  there 
was  no  fixed  formula.  It  recognized  the  fact  that, 
although,  of  course,  capacity  to  pay  was  one  im- 
portant consideration  in  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, so  also  was  the  size  of  the  membership ;  that 
is,  the  total  niunber  of  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  their  sovereign  equality. 

In  1948,  wlien  this  organization  had  58  mem- 
bers, the  General  Assembly  took  a  further  step 
and  recognized  that  in  normal  times,  that  is,  when 
there  had  been  a  recovery  from  tlie  results  of  the 
last  great  war,  no  one  state  should  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  more  than  one-third  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  organization.  The  principle  thus 
recognized  did  not  become  effective,  however,  un- 
til January  1,  1954,  when  the  organization  had 
grown  to  a  membership  of  60. 

Then  in  1955  came  a  very  important  new  de- 
velopment. Sixteen  new  members  were  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  This  was  an  increase  in 
membership  of  more  than  25  percent.  The  assess- 
ment percentages  of  new  members  were  fixed  by 
the  Contributions  Committee  in  the  spring  of 
1956,  and  a  decision  then  had  to  be  taken  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  concerning  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  percentages  into  the  100  percent  scale 
of  assessments.  The  United  States  believed  that 
these  new  contributions  totaling  6.36  percent 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  scale  of  assess- 
ments by  giving  pro  rata  percentage  reductions  to 
all  member  states.  It  seemed  clear  to  the 
United  States  that,  if  the  scale  of  assessments  was 
equitable  in  1955,  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Assembly,  then  only  a  pro  rata  reduction  to 'all 
member  states  would  insure  that  the  scale  re- 
mained equitable.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  Government  was  very  much  concerned 
when  the  Contributions  Committee  recommended, 
and  the  Assembly  decided,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  excluded  from  the  pro  rata  reductions 
given  to  all  other  member  states  except  those  pay- 
ing a  minimum  percentage.  This  appeared  to  us 
to  be  a  reversal  of  the  policies  which  had  governed 


General  Assembly  action  in  this  matter  from  the 
beginning.  AVhat  had  always  been  considered  as 
a  ceiling  of  33%  percent  on  the  contribution  of  the 
highest  contributor  was  now  considered  to  be  in 
reality  a  floor  regardless  of  how  many  members 
the  United  Nations  had. 

We  do  not  believe  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  it  passed  resolution  238 
(III)  in  1948,  which  stated  that  the  Assembly 
"accepts  the  principle  of  a  ceiling  to  be  fixed  on 
the  percentage  rate  of  contributions  of  the  Mem- 
ber State  bearing  the  highest  assessment."  In 
1952,  in  resolution  665  (VII),  the  Assembly  de- 
cided "that  from  1  January  1954  the  assessment 
of  the  largest  contributor  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  total  assessments  against  Members." 

This,  Mr.  Chjfirman,  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
United  States  delegation  at  the  11th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  pressed  so  insistently  for  a 
debate  on  this  issue  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 
We  believe  it  is  essential  that  this  point  be 
clarified. 

The  basic  principle  accepted  as  early  as  1948 
was  that  no  one  member  should  pay  a  preponder- 
ant share.  We  continue  to  subscribe  to  that  prin- 
ciple. We  maintain  that  its  application  as 
expressed  in  a  specific  figure  may  vary  from  time 
to  time  and  is  open  to  discussion  when  there  are 
material  changes  in  the  total  situation.  We  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  Assembly  established  33% 
percent  as  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum  contribution, 
it  left  to  the  future  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
assessment  of  the  largest  contributor  below  that 
maximum,  as  circumstances  warranted.  As  you  all 
know,  there  was  little  chajige  in  membership  be- 
tween 1948  and  1955^and  therefore  little  reason  to 
consider  a  change  in  the 'maximum  assessment  for 
one  member. 

I  know  that  all  govermnents  and  all  represent- 
atives in  the  Fiftlj  Committee  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  decrease  financial  contributions  when 
possible.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  can  imderstand  wliy  other  govern- 
ments desired  as  large  a  reduction  as  possible  in 
their  percentage  contributions  last  year,  but  I 
must  say  frankly  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  a 
decision  which  ignored  the  language  of  resolutions 
238  (III)  and  665  (VII)  and  excluded  the  United 
States  from  any  reduction. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  recognize 
that  the  Contributions  Committee  and  govern- 
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ments  which  supported  the  recommendation  of 
that  Committee  acted  in  good  faith.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  convinced  that  last  year's  decision  over- 
looked a  number  of  important  considerations  in 
the  situation. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  you  may  have  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  intends  now  to 
challenge  or  attempt  to  upset  last  year's  decision. 
This  is  not  the  case.  We  accepted  that  decision, 
although  most  reluctantly,  last  year  and  are  now 
looking  only  to  the  future.  I  have  discussed 
the  past — perhaps  not  as  briefly  as  either  you  or 
I  hoped — only  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our 
present  proposal  in  proper  focus. 

Four  Primary  Principles 

Wlien  last  year  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  Fifth  Committee  should  reexamine  tlie  prin- 
ciples governing  the  scale  of  assessment,  a  num- 
ber of  delegations  may  have  feared  that  we  wanted 
to  reopen  and  reexamine  all  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  used  in  setting  the  assessment 
scale  and  perhaps  to  revise  many  of  them.  This 
is  not  what  we  had  in  mind  then  or  have  in  mind 
now.  We  consider  that  there  are  four  jjrimary 
principles  which  are  used  in  determining  the  scale 
of  assessment.    These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Contributions  should  be  based  hroadly  on  ca- 
pacity to  pay,  as  measured  by  national  income 
statistics,  with  adjustments  for  countries  with  low 
per  capita  incomes. 

2.  There  should  be  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
contribution  of  any  one  state.  Since  January  1, 
1954,  the  ceiling  has  been  33.33  percent. 

3.  No  country  should  contribute  at  a  higher  per 
capita  rate  than  the  largest  contributor. 

4.  There  should  be  a  floor  under  the  minimum 
contribution. 

No  one  country  shall  contribute  less  than  .04 
percent.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
ceiling  principle.  We  propose  no  modifications  in 
the  other  principles  of  assessment  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  considering  the  present  United  States  pro- 
posal, it  should  be  noted  that  this  year  we  are 
faced,  first  of  all,  with  the  necessity  of  instruct- 
ing the  Contributions  Committee  how  to  proceed 
in  establishing  a  scale  of  assessment  for  1958. 
Our  principal  problem  concerns  what  instructions 
to  give  that  Committee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  six  new  members,  which  must 
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be  incorporated  into  the  100  percent  scale.  We 
cannot  be  certain,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  sub- 
stantially correct  in  assuming  that  these  percent- 
age contributions  will  total  between  2.1  and  2.5 
percent. 

We  are  also  faced  this  year  with  the  problem 
of  instructing  the  Contributions  Committee  how 
to  proceed  in  establishing  a  scale  of  assessment  for 
the  3-year  period  subsequent  to  1958.  The  Com- 
mittee, after  meeting  this  October  to  consider  the 
1958  scale,  will  presumably  meet  next  spring  to 
make  a  complete  review  of  the  scale  and  propose 
a  new  scale  for  1959  and  subsequent  years.  Thus 
we  must  decide  at  this  session  what  guidance 
should  be  given  to  the  Contributions  Committee 
as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
principles  which  they  must  take  into  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
United  States  delegation  gave  notice  in  this  Com- 
mittee that  at  this  session  it  would  press  for  a  de- 
cision that  the  ceiling  on  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion of  any  one  member  should  be  reduced  from 
33.33  percent  to  30  percent.  The  United  States 
proposal  which  is  before  you  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this. 

In  the  informal  discussions  of  this  matter  which 
I  have  had  with  other  delegations,  I  find  that 
perhaps  the  United  States  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  making  completely  clear  exactly  why  it  is  mak- 
ing this  proposal.  Several  delegates  have  said  to 
me  that  the  United  States  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
terested only  in  the  saving  of  about  1.5  million 
dollars,  which  would  occur  when  and  if  this  pro- 
posal is  fully  implemented.  I  can  confirm  that 
they  are  right.  Important  as  is  this  amount  of 
money  to  any  government,  including  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
could  save  that  amount  if  absolutely  necessary 
by  reducing  its  many  voluntary  contributions  to 
multilateral  programs  or  by  making  a  relatively 
small  cut  in  one  of  its  bilateral  progi-ams.  As 
Senator  Vandenberg  said  in  1946,  and  Ambassador 
Lodge  said  here  last  year,*  this  is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  the  United  States  can  afford  to  pay. 
This  is  a  question  of  jDrinciple. 

Sharing  Responsibilities  I 

The  basic  reason  for  our  proposal  is  the  fact    I 
that,  since  January  1954,  22  new  members  have    ; 
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been  admitted  to  this  organization.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  35  percent.  The  United 
States  is  now  one  of  82  members  instead  of  one 
of  60  members.  There  is  now  a  broader  repre- 
sentation of  the  world's  peoples.  We  welcome 
this.  We  believe  that  this  should  strengthen  the 
organization.  But — and  we  believe  this  sin- 
cerely— it  will  strengthen  the  organization  only 
if  this  broader  representation  is  accompanied  by 
a  broader  sharing  of  responsibilities.  Last  year's 
resolution  was  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction; 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  the  United  States,  since  it 
kept  the  United  States  share  at  33%  percent  while 
it  spread  the  other  66%  percent  among  the  balance 
of  the  membership,  including  the  16  new  members. 

We  agree  comjiletely  with  what  our  distin- 
guished Secretary-General  has  said  in  his  annual 
report  ^  concerning  the  nature  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  not  a  super  state,  but  it  is  an  or- 
ganization in  which  82  sovereign  states  have  the 
right  to  express  their  views  and  to  make  these 
views  effective  by  voting  on  an  equal  basis.  We 
also  agree  with  the  Secretary-General  that  we 
cannot  realistically  state  that  certain  states  are  re- 
sponsible and  that  others  are  not.  We  all  know 
that  membership  in  this  organization  carries  great 
responsibility  for  each  of  us.  We  all  know  too 
that,  in  an  organization  of  equals,  responsibility 
is  not  compatible  with  too  gi'eat  reliance  on  any 
one  member.  There  is  no  question  but  that  shift- 
ing financial  burdens  to  another  tends  to  dilute 
responsibility.  We  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  organization  with  its  gi-eatly  in- 
creased membership  for  it  to  continue  to  rely,  in 
connection  with  its  regular  budgetary  expenses,  as 
heavily  upon  any  one  member  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Even  less  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  organ!-. 
zation  to  reduce  the  financial  responsibility  of  all 
save  the  maximum  contributor  so  that  relatively 
greater  reliance  is  placed  on  that  contributor  than 
formerly. 

Now,  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that,  just  as  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  on  an  equal  basis  car- 
ries responsibility,  so  also  does  material  wealth 
cari-y  responsibility.  The  United  States  has  been 
greatly  blessed  and  has  prospered  through  the 
energies  and  efforts  of  its  peoples,  who  have  come 
here  from  all  over  the  globe.  Accordingly  it  has 
great  responsibilities,  and  I  think  that  any  objec- 
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five  observer  will  conclude  that  the  United  States 
has  recognized  these.  The  United  States  has 
made,  and  is  continuing  to  make,  large  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  progi'ams  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies.  It  is,  for  example,  con- 
tributing at  a  70  percent  rate  to  the  program  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Palestine  refugees.  You  all 
also  know,  I  believe,  of  the  billioiis  of  dollars — not 
77ullions,  but  billions — which  the  United  States 
has  expended  voluntarily  in  bilateral  aid  programs 
all  over  the  world. 

I  have  said  all  this — perhaps  at  too  great 
length — only  to  make  clear  that  the  United  States 
position  which  is  incorporated  in  the  proposal 
before  you  is  one  of  principle.  We  think  that  this 
proposal  is  designed  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
organization. 

Provisions  of  Draft  Resolution 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  resolution  which  the 
United  States  has  tabled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  five  preambular 
jjaragraphs  are  historical,  and  I  assume  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  these.  The  sixth  preambu- 
lar paragraph  incorporates  a  principle  which  I 
have  already  discussed  at  some  length  and  which 
has  been  foll6wed  implicitly  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  beginning  in  fixing  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  one  member  state. 

Turning  to  operative  paragraph  (a),  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  embodies  a  decision  in  principle 
that  the  maximum  contribution  of  any  one  mem- 
ber state  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  total. 
This  first  operative  paragraph  thus  provides  for 
a  decrease  of  3.33  percent  in  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  single  member  state.  We  believe 
that  this  is  an  equitable  proposal,  particularly 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  membership  of  the 
organization  has  increased  by  more  than  35  per- 
cent since  the  maximum  contribution  percentage 
was  fixed  at  33.33  percent.  It  is  also  equitable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  contributions  of  22  mem- 
ber states  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  since 
Januai-y  1,  1954,  will  total  in  the  neighborhood  of 
9  percent.  Further,  it  is  equitable  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  subparagi-aph  2  of  operative  para- 
graph (c)  makes  clear  that  the  reduction  of  the 
percentage  contribution  of  the  highest  contribu- 
tor to  30  percent  will  not  be  completed  until  some- 
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time  in  the  future  when  this  is  made  possible  by 
the  admission  of  additional  new  members  or  by 
increases  in  the  national  income  of  the  present 
members. 

Operative  paragraph  (b)  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  scale  of  assessments  for  1956  and 
1957  shall  remain  as  fixed  by  this  Committee  last 
year  and  that  tlie  contributions  of  the  six  new 
members  admitted  during  those  years  be  treated 
as  miscellaneotis  income  for  those  years. 

Turning  now  to  operative  paragrapli  (c),  dele- 
gates will  note  that  subparagi-aph  1  provides  in- 
structions to  the  Contributions  Committee  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  assessment  scale 
for  1958.  It  provides  that  the  Contributions 
Committee  shall  fix  the  assessment  percentages  of 
the  six  new  members  and  incorporate  them  into 
the  100  percent  scale.  It  provides  that  this  in- 
corporation shall  be  accomplished  by  applying  the 
total  amount  of  the  percentage  contributions  of 
these  six  newly  admitted  states  to  a  reduction  in 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the  highest  con- 
tributor and  to  consequential  reductions  in  the 
percentage  contributions  of  member  states  affected 
by  the  fer  capita  principle.  This  means  that,  in 
the  1958  scale,  the  United  States  will  probably 
receive  a  reduction  in  its  assessment  percentage  of 
approximately  2  percent. 

The  final  sentence  in  subparagraph  1  of  the 
operative  paragraph  (c)  is  important  since  it 
makes  very  clear  that  this  subparagi-aph  will  not 
result  in  the  increase  of  the  contributions  of  any 
member  state  for  the  year  1958. 

Subparagraph  2  of  the  operative  paragraph  (c) 
provides  guidance  for  the  Contributions  Commit- 
tee in  establishing  scales  of  assessment  for  years 
subsequent  to  1958.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  amend  slightly  the  last  few  words  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  as  it  appears 
in  A/C.5/L.458.  We  have  noted  that  the  last 
phrase,  reading  "because  of  increases  in  relative 
fer  capita  income,"  does  not  express  precisely 
what  we  had  intended.  Accordingly  we  are 
amending  this  phrase  by  striking  out  the  words 
"per  capita"  and  substituting  the  word  "national" ; 
thus  the  last  phrase  should  read  "because  of  in- 
creases in  relative  national  income."  As  thus 
amended,  this  subparagraph  sets  fortli  tlie  metliod 
whereby  the  maximum  contribution  of  the  higliest 
contributor  shall  be  reduced  eventually  to  30  per- 


cent. It  provides  that  tliis  sliall  be  done  only 
when  new  members  are  admitted  or  when  the 
Contributions  Conunittee  finds  substantial  in- 
creases in  tlie  national  income  of  present  member 
states  which  might  necessitate  an  increase  in  their 
l^ercentage  contribution.  Thus,  the  method  set 
forth  permits  the  reduction  of  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  one  state  to  30  percent  without 
requiring  increases  in  the  contributions  of  any 
other  member  state.  The  last  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph 2  spells  out  this  principle  clearly  so 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
point  in  the  mind  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  has  been  a 
long  and  detailed  explanation  of  our  proposal. 
I  think  you  must  realize  how  strongly  the  United 
States  feels  about  this  problem. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  wholeheartedly 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
reasonable,  just  body  which  will  give  careful  ex- 
amination to  a  problem  and  come  up  with  a  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  solution.  I  ask  for  this  same 
careful  consideration  of  the  proposal  which  we 
have  placed  before  you,  in  the  belief  that  you  will 
find  it  is  reasonable  and  equitable. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  9«  \ 

Wlien,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  United  States  \ 
delegation  accepted  important  amendments  pro-  ; 
posed  by  a  number  of  delegations,  we  believed  that  ! 
we  had  gone  very  far  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  ■ 
various  points  of  view  which  had  been  expressed 
in  this  Committee.  Nevertheless,  several  delega-  ^ 
tions  requested  a  further  postponement  of  the  vote  | 
in  order  to  allow  additional  consultation  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  even  wider  agreement. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  addi- 
tional consultations,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  now 
proposing  one  final  modification  of  the  United 
States  draft  resolution  as  pi'eviously  amended. 

This  modification,  together  with  all  previous 
amendments,  is  contained  in  the  revised  draft  res-     ' 
olution  A/C.5/L.463,    which  is  now  before  the 
Committee. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  proposing  today 
provides  for  tlie  deletion  of  the  former  operative 
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paragraph  c(2) — the  paragraph  which  deals  with 
tlie  years  following  1958 — and  its  replacement  by 
three  brief  paragraphs  numbered  2,  3,  and  4.  The 
new  paragraph  2  refei-s  to  the  period  1959-1961, 
for  which  the  Committee  on  Contributions  next 
year  will  recommend  a  new  scale  of  assessments 
in  the  usual  manner.  During  that  3-year  period, 
the  United  States  will  receive  further  reductions 
in  its  contribution  toward  the  30  percent  level  only 
when  new  member  states  are  admitted  to  the  or- 
ganization. This  is  an  expansion  of  the  idea  pre- 
viously incorporated  in  paragraph  c(2),  to  the 
effect  that  the  Contributions  Committee  should 
give  particular  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  United  States  contribution  by  the 
application  of  the  contributions  of  new  members. 

This  new  paragraph  2  means  that,  if  changes 
in  the  scale  of  assessments  for  1959-1961  appear 
warranted  to  the  Committee  on  Contributions  in 
the  normal  course  of  events — that  is,  apart  from 
the  admission  of  new  members — these  adjustments 
will  be  made  without  affecting  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  new  paragraph  3  assumes  the  probability 
that  the  United  States  contribution  will  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  30  percent  level  during  the  1959- 
1961  period.  Accordingly,  it  provides  that  there- 
after, for  the  years  following  1961,  the  Committee 
on  Contributions  shall  recommend  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  com- 
plete the  reduction. 

The  new  paragraph  4  consists  of  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  original  paragi-aph  c(2),  as  amended 
last  Monday. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendments 
wliich  are  proposed  are  quite  simple  and  that  it 
is  apparent  that  they  represent  a  further  conces- 
sion by  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  United  States  delegation 
for  the  support  which  our  proposal  has  already  re- 
ceived from  so  many  other  delegations.  We  ap- 
preciate particularly  the  efforts  of  those  delega- 
tions which  have  made  special  contributions  to  the 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement  in  the 
Committee. 

I  trust  that  we  can  vote  on  the  revised  United 
States  proposal  this  morning  and  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  Committee  will  sup- 
port the  proposal. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  AS  ADOPTED' 

The  Oeneral  Asscmhiy, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  14  (I)  of  13  February  1946, 
238  (III)  of  18  November  1948,  and  66.T  (VII)  of  5  De- 
cember 1952,  regarding  the  aijportionment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations  among  its  Members  and  the  fixing 
of  the  maximum  contribution  of  any  one  Member  State, 

Notim/  that  when  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
one  Member  State  was  fixed  at  33.33  per  cent  effective 
1  January  1954,  the  United  Nations  consisted  of  sixty 
Member  States, 

Xoting  further  that  since  1  January  1954,  twenty-two 
Member  States  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1087  (XI)  of  21  December 
1956,  whereby  the  percentage  contributions  of  the  first 
sixteen  new  Member  States  admitted  since  1  January 
19.54,  were  incorporated  into  the  regular  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  19.56  and  19.57  and  these  were  applied  to  reduce 
tlie  percentage  contributions  of  all  Member  States  except 
that  of  the  highest  contributor  and  those  of  the  Member 
States  paying  minimum  assessments, 

Noting  that  there  are  now  six  new  Member  States, 
Ghana,  Japan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Morocco,  Sudan 
and  Tunisia  whose  percentage  contributions  have  not  yet 
been  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Contributions  or  incor- 
porated into  the  100  per  cent  scale  of  assessments, 

Decides  that : 

(a)  in  principle,  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
one  Member  State  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  total ; 

(b)  the  percentage  contributions  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  for  .Japan,  Morocco,  Sudan  and 
Tunisia  for  1956  and  1957,  and  for  Ghana  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya  for  1957  shall  constitute  miscellaneous 
income  of  the  United  Nations ; 

(c)  the  Committee  on  Contributions  shall  take  the 
following  steps  in  preparing  scales  of  assessment  for 
1958  and  subsequent  years : 

(1)  The  percentage  contributions  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  for  Ghana,  Japan,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Morocco,  Sudan  and  Tunisia  for  1958  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  100  per  cent  scale  for  1958.  This 
incorporation  shall  be  accomplished  by  applying  the  total 
amount  of  the  percentage  contributions  of  the  six  Jlom- 
ber  States  named  above  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage contributions  of  all  Members  except  those  as- 
sessed at  the  minimum  rate,  taking  into  account  the  per 
capita  ceiling  principle  and  any  reductions  which  may  be 
required  as  a  result  of  a  review  by  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  at  its  session  commencing  15  October  1957, 
of  appeals  from  recommendations  made  previously  by  that 
Committee. 

(2)  During  the  three-year  period  of  the  next  scale  of 
assessments,  1959-1961,  further  steps  to  reduce  the  share 


'Adopted  in  Committee  V  on  Oct.  9  (see  U.N.  doe. 
A/3698)  by  a  vote  of  43-17-17  and  in  plenary  session  on 
Oct.  14  by  a  vote  of  89-16-16. 
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of  the  largest  contributor  shall  be  recouimended  by  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  when  new  Member  States 
are  admitted. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Contributions  shall  thereafter 
recommend  such  additional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  complete  the  reduction. 

(4)  The  percentage  contributions  of  Member  States 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  Increased  as  a  consequence  of 
the  present  resolution. 


Question  of  Chinese  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  General 
Assenibly,  on  the  question  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 


STATEMENT    IN     GENERAL    COMMITTEE,    SEP- 
TEMBER 19 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2732 

The  delegation  of  India  has  requested  the  in- 
clusion in  the  agenda  of  an  item  on  the  question 
of  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  characterized  this  in  their  ex- 
planatory memorandum  as  an  urgent  and  im- 
portant matter. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  China  have  been  set  forth  in  detail  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  need  not  reiterate  these  views 
now.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  think  that  this  request 
should  be  rejected  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
adojDt  a  decision  not  to  consider  this  matter  dur- 
ing its  12th  regular  session. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  proposes  that  the 
General  Committee  recommend  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  adoption  of  the  following  proposal, 
which  I  will  read  out : 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Decides  to  reject  the  request  of  India  for  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  afrenda  of  Its  Twelfth  Regular  Session  of  the 
additional  Item  entitled  "The  Representation  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations",  and 

2.  Decides  not  to  consider  at  Its  Twelfth  Regular  Ses- 
sion any  proposals  to  exclude  the  Representatives  of  the 


Republic  of  China  or  to  seat  the  Representatives  of  the 
Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  explanation  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  procedure  which  was  moved  and 
adopted  in  this  General  Committee  last  year  at  the 
11th  regular  session  and  also  at  the  6th  regular 
session.     So  there  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

Part  1  of  our  resolution  is  a  decision  on  the 
question  of  inscription,  namely,  to  reject  the  re- 
quest for  inscription. 

Part  2  of  the  resolution  falls  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  General  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Assembly  on  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  in  this  form  it  is  a  proposal  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  sev- 
eral years  since  1951. 

The  United  States  delegation  strongly  recom- 
mends the  expeditious  adoption  of  this  resolution 
in  both  of  its  parts  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  main 
business  of  the  session.  And  we  agi'ee  with  the 
representative  of  India  that  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  substance,  and  I  have  not  done  so. 

[In  a  further  statement  Mr.  Lodge  said:] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  first,  that  I  think  the 
representative  of  India  is  everlastingly  right 
when  he  says  that  here  in  this  General  Committee 
and  in  this  context  we  should  not  discuss  sub- 
stance. I  shall  certainly  abide  by  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  in  that  respect,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  it. 

This  whole  question  has  been  gone  into  so  often 
before  at  previous  meetings  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee that  I  will  only  take  a  moment  to  comment 
on  the  rules  in  this  regard. 

Eule  40  says  that  the  "General  Committee  .  .  . 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly with  regard  to  each  item  proposed."  I 
think  that  is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  that  explains  why  jirevious  General  Com- 
mittees have  thought  it  was  well  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  General  Committee  to  take  an  action 
of  this  kind. 

Then  in  the  last  sentence  of  rule  40,  to  which  the 
distinguished  representative  of  India  alluded — he 
quoted  part  of  it — he  said,  "the  question  whether 
the  General  Committee  should  recommend  the  in- 
clusion of  the  item  in  the  agenda,  the  rejection  of 
the  request  for  inclusion,  or  the  inclusion  of  the 
item  in  the  provisional  agenda" — I  didn't  hear, 
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maybe  he  did,  but  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that; 
that  M'as  a  dependent  chiuse.  The  whole  sentence 
says,  "In  considering  matters  relating  to  the 
agenda  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  the  General 
Committee  shall  not  discuss  the  substance  of  any 
item,  except  in  so  far  as  .  .  ." — in  other  words, 
that  is  all  related  to  the  question  of  discussion. 
I  think  that's  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Then  the  representative  of  India  referred  to 
rule  41  and  quoted  the  last  sentence  which  reads : 
"It  [the  General  Committee]  shall  not,  however, 
decide  any  political  question."  Well,  of  course, 
the  rule  is  right  and  the  representative  of  India 
is  right.  We  are  not  deciding  a  political  question 
here  in  the  General  Committee,  and  I  am  not  ask- 
ing the  General  Committee  to  decide  a  political 
question.  We  are  making  a  recommendation,  and 
the  General  Assembly  makes  the  decision. 

I  contend  that  this  proposal  whicli  I  have  of- 
fered is  squarely  within  the  rules,  and  it  has  been 
so  held  to  be  at  previous  meetings  of  the  General 
Committee.  I  do  not  thiiik  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
all  of  the  previous  men  who  have  passed  on  tliis 
question  were  wrong.  I  think  they  considered  the 
results;  they  considered  this  proposal;  and  the 
decision  that  they  made  was  right.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  this  proposal  may  be  adopted.^ 


STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2738 

I  understand  tliat  the  rules  require  all  members 
to  confine  themselves  to  procedural  aspects  and 
not  to  discuss  the  substance.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  abide  by  the  rules, 
and  I  shall  not  yield  to  the  temptation,  which  I 
confess  is  very  strong  after  hearing  the  speeches 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  go  into  substance.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  orderly  procedure,  particularly 
in  a  world  forum  like  this. 

On  Thursday,  when  the  General  Committee 
considered  the  request  of  India  for  inclusion  in 
the  agenda  of  an  additional  item  entitled  "The 
Representation  of  China,"  the  United  States 
moved  that  this  request  for  inclusion  in  the 
agenda  be  rejected;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 


Assembly,  as  it  has  done  since  1951,  adopt  a  de- 
cision not  to  consider  the  nuitter  during  the  pres- 
ent regular  session. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  resolution  which  is 
printed  on  page  2  of  the  General  Committee 
Report :  ^ 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Lodge  again  read  ttie  text  of  the 
resolution.] 

The  representative  of  India  at  that  time,  as  he 
has  done  today,  challenged  the  validity  of  this 
procedure.  You,  Mr.  President,  properly,  in  our 
opinion,  ruled  that  the  General  Committee  was 
competent  under  rule  40  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure to  consider  the  draft  resolution  submitted 
by  the  United  States.  No  one  challenged  your 
ruling.  The  resolution  appeared  to  be  wise  to 
most  of  the  members,  and  the  General  Committee 
approved  it  by  a  substantial  vote. 

By  your  action  and  that  of  the  Committee  in 
adopting  the  resolution  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  nor, 
do  we  hope,  should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 
wisdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  procedure  fol- 
lowed last  year  and  in  a  previous  year — 1951,  to 
be  exact. 

We  believe  that  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee should  be  upheld.  The  members  are  al- 
ready all  familiar  with  all  the  underlying  factors, 
and  we  urge  that  the  Indian  amendment  be  re- 
jected '  and  that  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  be  adopted. 


STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  24 

D.S.  delegation  press  release  2740 

The  United  States  and  many  of  those  who  share 
our  views  about  this  matter  have  avoided  any  dis- 
cussion of  substance,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
said  about  substance  that,  under  the  right  of  reply, 
I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  about  that. 

The  argument  that  has  been  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  inscribe  this  item  about  the  representation 
of  China  boils  down  to  the  one  word  "realism." 


'  The  General  Committee  on  Sept.  19  approved  the  pro- 
posed resolution  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  with  2  absentions. 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/3670. 

^The  Indian  amendment  (U.N.  doc.  A/L.  224)  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  In  paragraph  1,  line  1,  for  the  word  'reject'  sub- 
stitute 'accede  to'. 

"2.  Delete  paragraph  2." 
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In  other  words,  no  matter  how  mucli  you  like  it 
or  dislike  it  there  it  is,  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough. 

Well,  I  think  that  it  is  true  insofar  as  internal 
affairs  go.  It  is  none  of  our  affair  here  in  the 
United  Nations  whether  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  a  country  is  Marxian  Communist  or  Soviet 
Communist,  whether  it  is  liberty-loving  believers 
in  social  welfare  or  dictatorial  socialists,  whether 
it  is  competitive  capitalism  for  a  great  many  or 
monopoly  capitalism  for  a  few,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mixture  of  all  those  things.  That  is  not  our  busi- 
ness here. 

But  the  question  of  what  they  do  when  they  try 
to  spread  across  their  borders  is  another  matter. 

We  may  question,  too,  how  "realistic"  the  cur- 
rent realism  about  Communist  China  is.  Wlien 
one  reads  the  reports  of  large  numbers  of  refugees 
streaming  into  Hong  Kong,  one  remembers  Mr. 
Quisling  and  the  other  puppets  who  governed 
Europe  under  Hitler.  That  makes  you  remember 
that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  and  that, 
if  there  is  one  state  of  mind  which  one  should 
not  have  in  1957,  it  is  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the 
inevitability  of  things. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  this  judgment  about 
the  Chinese  Communists  is  realistic,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  United  Nations  is  an  organization 
that  is  not  engaged  in  promoting  realism.  It  is 
an  organization  that  has  a  moral  standard.  This 
hall  here  is  not  a  mere  cockpit  in  which  tlie  crimi- 
nal and  the  law-abiding  are  indiscriminately 
scrambled  up.  The  United  Nations  Charter  says 
that  member  states  shall  be  "peace-loving" — 
"peace-loving,"  that  is  the  word. 

Now,  if  some  of  us  here  think  that  this  Assem- 
bly, this  United  Nations,  should  become  a  cockpit 
in  which  the  criminal  and  the  law-abiding  are 
indiscriminately  scrambled  up — and  they  have  a 
right  to  that  opinion — the  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  to  go  and  get  an  amendment  to  the  charter  con- 
verting the  United  Nations  into  that  type  of  organ- 
ization. They  should  go  ahead  by  amendment  to 
promote  their  views.  But  they  should  not  seek 
to  do  it  by  nullification.  That  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  contemplation  before  us. 

Now,  the  record  shows  abundantly  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  peace-loving. 
What  they  did  in  Korea,  what  they  did  in  Viet- 
Nam,  what  they  have  done  in  Tibet,  what  they 
have  attempted  in  the  PhilipjDines  and  in  Formosa, 


and  what  they  have  tried  to  do  in  Malaya — which 
was  listened  to  when  the  representative  of  Malaya 
spoke  of  it  with  deserving  respect — all  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  this  Chinese  Communist  regime 
is  not  jDcace-loving.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  they 
themselves  even  pretend  to  be. 

I  think  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  you  would  all,  putting  yourself  in  my  posi- 
tion, understand  that  I  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  United  Nations  military  action  in 
Korea  to  repel  Communist  aggression  there,  we 
in  the  United  States  suffered  140,000  casualties, 
of  which  35,000  were  deaths,  and  that  these  were 
almost  all  of  them  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists— and  that  is  something  that  it  is  only  hu- 
man for  us  to  remember. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
Nations  itself  officially  and  fonnally  and  after 
due  consideration  branded  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists aggressors  in  Korea.  And  it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  hold  that  tlie  United  Nations  settled 
this  issue  when  it  took  tliat  position.  If  it  wants 
to  unsettle  it,  let  it  repeal  that  decision.  That 
has  never  been  done. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat,  let 
me  say  that  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the  Chinese 
people,  as  one  who  admires  the  great  soul  of  the 
Chinese  people,  its  steadfastness,  its  courage,  its 
individualism,  its  culture.  I  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  country  whose  citizens  have  had 
wonderfully  close  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
Chinese  people  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  oppose  this  proposal  not  because  of  our 
disapproval  of  the  interior  social  system,  not  be- 
cause the  present  regime  was ,  not  populai'ly 
elected,  not  because  it  came  to  power  by  violence, 
but  simply  because  to  admit  tlie  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  stultify  the  United  Nations  and 
would  tlius  destroy  the  usefulness  of  tlie  United 
Nations. 

Feeling  this  way,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  how 
devastatingly  divisive  debate  on  this  question 
would  be  and  why,  therefore,  we  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  Indian  amendment  and  to 
support  the  American  proposition.* 


*  The  Assembly  on  Sept.  24  accepted  the  General  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  by  a  vote  of  47  to  27,  with  7 
abstentions.     South  Africa  was  absent. 
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Election  of  New  Members 
to  Security  Council 

Statement  by  Uenry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representatlue  to  the  General  Assembly  ' 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  welcome  Canada, 
Japan,  and  Panama  to  the  Security  Council. 
Their  election  was  a  well-deserved  vote  of  con- 
fidence by  the  Assembly  for  tliose  countries. 

The  United  States  is  delighted  that  Japan  was 
elected  to  tlie  Security  Council.  We  were  one  of 
the  first  to  advance  the  idea  that  Japan  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  We  took  a  very  great  interest 
in  working  for  Japan's  election.  We  think  Japan 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  Council.  Japan's 
leaders  have  qualities  of  statesmanship,  wisdom, 
and  courage  that  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
work  here.  Japan  is  playing  a  leading  role  for 
peace  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates in  the  Council. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 


Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European    Mi- 
gration 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  3  (press 
release  552)  amiounced  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
7th  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM)  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Oc- 
tober 7-11,  1957.  The  Council  meeting  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  meeting  of  the  nine-member  Executive 
Committee,  which  convened  on  September  26. 

Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Aifairs,  will 
head  the  delegation ;  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser 
on  Refugees  and  Migration,  will  serve  as  acting 
U.S.  representative  at  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  and  as  principal  adviser  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
at  the  Council  meeting. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Representative 

j  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


'Made  on  Oct.  1  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2750) 
following  the  election  in  the  General  As.sembly  of  Canada, 
Japan,  and  Panama  as  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council. 
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Principal  Adviser 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Migration, 
Department  of  State 

Congressional  Advisers 

Frank  Chelf,  House  of  Representatives 
James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.,  House  of  Representatives 
Byron  G.  Rogers,  House  of  Representatives 
Patricli  J.  Hillings,  House  of  Representatives 
DeWitt  S.  Hyde,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Mrs.  Edwin  Hilson 
O.  Preston  Robinson 
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.July  29.  1957.    TIAS  3873. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Italy,  Para- 
guay, and  Peru,  September  30,  1957 ;  Cuba  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  October  1,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done 
at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
May  5,  1950. 
Proclaimed  hy  the  President:  September  16, 1957. 

Duties  and  Rights  of  States 

Protocol  to  the  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 
in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  signed  at  Habana  February 
20,  1928  (46  Stat.  2749).  Opened  for  signature  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  May  1,  1957.' 

Signatures:  Cuba,  July  19,  1957 ;  Argentina,  August  8, 
1957  ;  Haiti,  August  9, 1957 ;  Dominican  Republic,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at    Geneva    November    7,    1952.      Entered    into    force 
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Accession  deposited:  Luxembourg,  September  9,  1957. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force  October  24,  1945. 
59  Stat.  1031. 

Admission  to  memhership:  Federation  of  Malaya,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1957. 


(TIAS  2203),  as  modified  and  supplemented.    Effected 

by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogotd  December  31,  1956,  and  ' 
March  15,  1957.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1957, 

upon  signature  of  operational  extension  agreement.  < 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  understanding  1 
attached  to  the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of 

April  16,  1957  (TIAS  3817).     Effected  by  exchange  of  I 

notes   at  Bogotd   August  29  and   September  11,  1957.  ' 

Entered  into  force  September  11, 1957.  ! 

Iran  I 

Agreement  providing  investment  guaranties  under  section  ' 
413(b)    (4)    of  the  Mutual   Security  Act  of  19.54    (68   J 
Stat.    846-847).     Effected    by    exchange    of    notes    at  .'; 
Tehran  September  17  and  21,  1957.     Entered  into  force 
September  24, 1957. 

Spain 

Agreement  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  airworthi- 
ness for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Madrid  September  23,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  September  23,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  3  appointed  Homer  Morrison 
Byington,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  555 
dated  October  3.) 


Designations 

Wilson  Thomas  Moore  Beale,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  September  30. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  550  dated 
October  1.) 

William  O.  Hall  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  and  Finance,  effective  September  30. 


BILATERAL 
Austria 

Agreement  regarding  certain  bonds  of  Au.strian  issue  de- 
nominated in  dollars,  and  protocol.     Signed  at  Wash- 
ington November  21,  1956.     Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 11, 1957. 
Proclaimed  hy  the  President:  September  19,  1957. 

Colombia 

Agreement  extending   the  agreement  for  a   cooperative 
health  program  of  September  15  and  October  20,  1950 


'  Not  in  force. 
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Closing  of  Consulate  and  Opening 
of  Consular  Agency  at  Valparaiso 

The  American  Consulate  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  was 
officially  closed  on  August  31,  1957.  A  consular  agency 
was  opened  at  Valparaiso  on  September  1,  1957.  The 
Department  has  appointed  Lucius  D.  Hill  as  Consular 
Agent. 

The  province  of  Valparaiso,  Easter  Island,  and  the 
Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  formerly  in  the  Valparaiso  Con- 
sular District,  have  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Embassy  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
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Western  Powers  Offer  Disarmament  Proposals 
in  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statement  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Bepresentative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


All  of  us  here  present  today  must  feel  the  urgent 
need  for  progress  in  solving  a  problem  as  vital  to 
world  peace  as  is  the  disarmament  problem.  No 
country  feels  that  need  more  urgently  than  the 
United  States,  which  must  bear  a  heavy  load  of 
military  preparedness.  We  have  long  and  ear- 
nestly sought  a  way  to  be  rid  of  that  costly  burden. 

But  we  seek  more  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Througli  a  safe  disarmament  program  we  seek  to 
build  a  world  in  which  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
will  be  free  from  the  danger  of  war  and  surprise 
attack  and  can  devote  tliemselves  confidently  to 
the  arts  of  peace. 

Every  nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  understands  how 
vitally  important  that  is  in  this  dangerous  time. 

We  have  had  that  goal  in  mind  in  all  our  work 
on  disarmament,  including  tlie  sessions  of  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  in  London  this  year. 
The  5Y2  months  of  tlie  Subcommittee's  work,  al- 
tliough  it  recessed  in  disappointment,  produced 
something  of  value.  During  its  71  meetings  prog- 
ress was  made  in  narrowing  disagreements,  and 
new  proposals  of  tlie  greatest  importance  were 
presented  to  the  world.  Both  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  took  part  directly,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  France  went  to  London  for 
consultations  in  comiection  with  the  negotiations. 
This  was  without  precedent  in  the  Subcommittee's 
liistory. 


'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Oct. 
10  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2763).  For  a  statement 
on  disarmament  made  by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  Sept.  30 
in  the  Disarmament  Commission,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
21,  1957,  p.  631. 
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We  have  noted  with  interest  the  proposal  of 
the  Belgian  representative  for  action  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the 
dangers  which  may  confront  us  all  if  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  not  found.  It  is 
well  that  all  peoples  should  know  the  teri'ible 
facts  of  modern  warfare.  These  facts  have  been 
brought  forcefully,  through  every  medium  of  in- 
formation, to  tlie  people  of  my  country.  We  liope 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  all  the  other  coun- 
tries represented  here.  Perhaps  in  this  way  the 
collective  conscience  of  the  United  Nations  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations. 

Disarmament  discussions  are  so  difficult  that  we 
run  tlie  risk  of  giving  way  to  despair.  For- 
tunately there  is  no  need  for  us  now  to  entertain 
such  fears. 

We  were  disappointed,  of  course — indeed,  some 
people  were  shocked — when  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative said  "no"  to  the  new  four-power  proposals 
of  August  29  2  without  even  studying  them.  But 
that  fact,  whatever  else  it  may  suggest,  is  surely 
no  cause  for  despair.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  thoroughly  considered  analyti- 
cal response  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  these  pro- 
posals as  a  whole  leaves  room  for  further  progress 
during  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  London  Meetings 

Since  we  hear  doubts  expressed  now  and  then 
on  the  value  of  the  Subcommittee's  work,  the 
United  States  feels  it  important  that  the  Assem- 

'  For  text  of  proposals,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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bly  should  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  what  was 
done  at  London.  The  full  recoi'd  is  available.^ 
Let  me  indicate  some  of  the  important  points 
where  the  Subcommittee  succeeded  in  narrowing 
the  differences  which  we  faced  last  year  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Here  are  some  forward  steps  which  the  Soviet 
representative  took  during  the  Subcommittee 
meetings : 

1.  He  reaffirmed  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a 
limited  first-stage  agreement  on  various  aspects 
of  the  disarmament  problem,  instead  of  insisting 
that  there  must  be  agreement  immediately  on  a 
complete  disarmament  program  before  any  steps 
are  taken. 

2.  He  seemed  to  see  the  value  of  the  "open 
skies"  air  and  ground  inspection  plan  as  a  safe- 
guard against  surprise  attack.  And  he  accepted 
the  idea  of  beginning  with  agreed  zones  of  in- 
spection— even  though  these  zones  remain  to  be 
defined. 

3.  He  seemed  willing  to  have  a  first-stage 
agreement  without  the  Soviet  demand  for  so- 
called  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  he 
agrees  would  be  impossible  to  verify. 

4.  He  agreed  that,  if  nuclear  testing  were  sus- 
pended, there  should  be  a  monitoring  system  with 
inspection  posts  inside  our  countries  in  order  to 
check  on  compliance. 

5.  He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
accept  the  idea  of  international  disarmament  de- 
pots for  the  storage  of  arms. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  five  concrete  points 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  made  advances  from 
its  earlier  stand.  It  is  entitled  to  credit  for  hav- 
ing shown  this  spirit  of  accommodation,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  talks.  We  trust  that 
the  Soviet  delegate's  more  negative  position  at 
the  end  does  not  imply  that  his  Government  has 
changed  its  policy  regarding  these  earlier  ad- 
vances. 

The  other  four  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
showed  an  equal  or  even  greater  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. We  made  a  number  of  changes  in  our 
position  to  meet  Soviet  objections.  All  these  are 
reflected  in  the  four-power  working  paper  of 
August  29.  Here  are  the  chief  new  points  in  our 
proposals : 


'  For  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee,  see  U.N.  docs. 
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1.  We  agreed  to  move  beyond  discussion  of  a 
purely  first-stage  agreement  and  proposed  spe- 
cific target  levels  for  a  further  reduction  in  the 
size  of  armed  forces  in  the  second  and  third  stages 
of  a  disarmament  program. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  complete  initial  inspec- 
tion, we  suggested  limited  inspection  zones  as  a 
beginning  for  the  proposed  "open  sky"  inspection 
plan,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree. 

3.  To  meet  the  concern  expressed  over  existing 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  made  more  specific 
our  proposal  not  merely  to  stop  adding  to  these 
stocks  of  weapons  but  to  begin  at  once  to  reduce 
them  by  transferring  successive  amounts  of  fis- 
sionable material  from  military  stockpile  to  peace- 
ful uses  under  international  supervision. 

4.  We  agreed  to  transfer  larger  amounts  of 
such  material  to  peaceful  uses  than  the  Soviet 
Union  was  willing  to  do.  We  agreed  to  negotiate 
the  quantities  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  proposal  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

5.  We  agreed  that  immediately  upon  the  rati- 
fication of  the  first-stage  disarmament  program 
nuclear  tests  could  be  suspended  for  an  initial 
period  without  waiting  until  the  other  portions  of 
the  program  were  actually  in  operation.  More- 
over, when  the  Soviet  Union  objected  that  the 
initial  Western  proposal  for  a  test  susjiension  of 
10  months  was  not  long  enough,  we  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  period  of  24  months  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  LTnion. 

I  think  that  is  a  most  important  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  will  come  back  to  it  later  on. 

These  forward  steps  are  substantial  and  prove 
the  value  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  is  a  body  in 
which  serious  negotiations  can  take  place  and 
have  taken  place.  It  is,  of  course,  not  complete 
proof  against  temptations  to  score  propaganda 
points,  but  then  no  body  is  proof  against  that. 
We  frankly  admit  that  we  were  startled  and  sur- 
prised, as  was  most  of  the  world,  at  the  abrupt 
change  in  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  end  of 
the  meetings,  and  the  biggest  jolt  of  all  was  Mr. 
Zorin's  abrupt  rejection  of  our  very  serious  joint 
proposals  before  he  or  his  Government  had  even 
studied  them.  But  that  action,  strange  as  it  was, 
by  no  means  discredits  the  Subcommittee.  The 
Soviet  representative  himself,  in  a  more  reason- 
able frame  of  mind,  has  proved  it  a  practical  body 
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for  renl  negotiation.  All  that  is  needed  is  tlie 
spirit  of  reasonableness. 

The  United  States  does  not  agree  that  the  pros- 
pects for  progress  in  disarmament  can  be  im- 
proved, as  some  say,  if  only  the  present  bodies 
dealing  witli  the  question  can  be  expanded.  Pro- 
posals to  this  end  have  been  made  at  this  and  the 
last  Assembly. 

"We  believe  that  the  Assembly  decided  wisely 
when,  in  1953,  it  suggested  establishment  of  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  powers  "principally  in- 
volved." This  principle  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  then.  A  disarmament  agreement  can  be 
liammered  out  only  through  negotiations  among 
the  parties  who,  in  the  first  instance,  have  to  sub- 
mit to  inspection  and  control  and  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  to  accept  reductions  and  limita- 
tions. This  is  an  indispensable  first  requirement. 
•Basic  issues  of  national  security  are  involved. 
Accommodation  must  be  achieved  by  and  among 
these  powers,  to  begin  with. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  disarmament 
is  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  "Big  Powers."  It 
is  not.  AVhile  the  nations  possessing  armaments 
are,  to  use  the  language  of  the  1953  resolution, 
"principally  involved,"  the  whole  world,  in  the 
lai'ger  sense,  is  vitally  involved.  It  is  of  deep  and 
legitimate  interest  to  every  state  represented  in 
this  room.  All  will  be  affected,  and  many  will 
have  in  some  way  to  participate. 

"We  think  that  the  way  disarmament  is  handled 
in  the  United  Nations  fully  reflects  this  widening 
circle  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee, there  is  the  Assembly  in  which  all  members 
are  heard  and  liave  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  views.  The  Assembly  itself  established  the 
Disarmament  Commission  of  smaller  membership 
that  can  go  more  deeply  into  the  issues  and  which 
can  follow  the  negotiations  closely.  Further- 
more, there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  for 
any  member  which  desires  it  to  appear  before  the 
Disarmament  Commission  for  a  hearing — a  right 
Mhich  was  exercised  during  the  last  year. 


The  Question  of  Nuclear  Tests 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  solution  to  this 
problem  can  be  found. 

Our  tests  are  carried  on  for  defensive  purposes. 
We  would  not  conduct  them  if  we  were  not  deeply 
convmced  that  under  present  circumstances  they 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  free  world 


and  of  our  own  country.  The  danger  of  war  will 
only  increase  if  offensive  capabilities  are  allowed 
further  to  outstrip  defensive  capabilities. 

"Without  moving  into  a  discussion  of  political 
issues  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  looked  to,  not  alone  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  by  the  peoples  of  many  other  free 
countries  as  well,  as  a  safeguard  of  their  security 
against  possible  military  attack.  We  cannot  carry 
out  the  responsibility  which  lias  fallen  upon  us  if 
we  are  less  strong  than  the  potential  attacker. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  for  all  of  our  military 
defense  activity — all  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  includ- 
ing that  involving  the  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Now,  although  we  share  the  concern  of  other 
countries  about  nuclear-weapons  testing,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  subject  must  be  seen  in  its  context, 
including  the  militai-y  and  technical  dangers  that 
confront  us.  In  this  connection  a  few  observa- 
tions about  nuclear-weapons  tests  may  be  in  order. 

1.  Because  of  our  concern  over  the  radiation 
effects  of  nuclear  tests,  however  slight  they  might 
be,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  under- 
standing atomic  radiation  as  atomic  energy  is 
increasingly  developed  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
United  States  proposed  2  years  ago  in  the  General 
Assembly  that  a  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Radiation  be  established  to  report  to  the  world 
on  the  whole  question.  This  Committee's  report 
is  due  next  year.  From  what  is  already  known 
and  published,  we  expect  that  the  Committee's 
full  report  will  answer  many  of  the  fears  now 
being  expressed  about  radiation  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

No  envii-onmental  hazard  nor  substance  to 
which  human  beings  are  exposed  is  receiving  such 
thorough  investigation  as  radiation  and  radio- 
active materials.  "Wliile  some  leading  medical  and 
genetic  authorities  differ  on  the  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout  at  low  levels,  all  agree  that  the 
effects  are  small  compared  to  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion from  other  sources. 

The  present  levels  of  radiation  exposure  from 
weapons-testing  fallout  are  extremely  low.  They 
are  but  a  fraction  of  the  natural  radiation  to 
which  man  has  always  been  exposed.  They  are 
far  lower  than  the  levels  we  customarily  receive 
voluntarily  from  other  manmade  sources  such  as 
medical  and  dental  X-rays  and  even  the  lumines- 
cent dials  of  our  wrist  watches.  The  danger  to  the 
world   lies   in   the   possible   use  of  the   nuclear 
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weapons  and  not  in  some  small  addition  to  natural 
radiation  because  of  testings.  We  think  that  is 
a  fundamental  point — ^the  possible  use  of  weapons. 
That  is  the  real  danger. 

2.  What  is  seldom  realized  is  that  the  tests 
themselves  are  enabling  us  to  develop  weapons 
with  reduced  fallout  so  that  radiation  hazards  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  may  be  restricted  to  military- 
targets.  Thus,  if  our  testing  program  should  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  the  radiation  it  puts 
into  the  world's  atmosphere  would  be  less  in  fu- 
ture years.  Indeed,  as  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
out  on  September  19  in  the  Genera]  Assembly,^ 
since  a  percentage  of  radioactivity  dies  away  each 
year,  we  have  i-eason  to  hope  that  in  the  future 
any  needed  testing  can  be  done  without  materially 
raising  the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  the  world. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  this  achievement 
should  result  from  our  plan  to  invite  United  Na- 
tions observers  to  witness  a  nuclear  test  explosion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  serious  thought  to  this  subject.  We 
do  not  treat  our  responsibility  lightly  in  this  mat- 
ter of  nuclear  tests.  Indeed,  we  have  shown  what 
I  think  lawyers  call  an  abundance  of  caution  on 
this  subject. 

But  we  go  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  know  how  anxious  people  have  become  about 
this  luifamiliar  force.  The  quickest  and  most 
obvious  way  to  allay  that  anxiety  would  be  to 
suspend  nuclear  tests  on  a  sound  basis.  In  fact, 
in  conjunction  with  our  British,  French,  and 
Canadian  colleagues  in  the  Subcommittee  we  have 
proposed  that  it  be  done  through  an  immediate 
suspension  taking  effect  upon  there  being  in  exist- 
ence a  treaty  for  initial  measures  of  disarmament. 

How  To  Suspend  Nuclear  Tests 

Since  there  is  agreement  on  all  sides  that  nu- 
clear tests  could  be  susjaended,  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  do  it  ?  There  are  two  approaches  to 
this  problem.  One  is  to  concentrate  on  this  point 
alone  and  attempt  to  bypass  other  questions  in  the 
armaments  field,  hoping  that  by  this  one  step 
international  confidence  would  be  so  strengthened 
that  other  steps  would  follow.  Whoever  consid- 
ers this  line  of  approach  will  have  also  to  consider 
the  following  points. 
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1.  Even  if  the  agreement  were  obeyed  by  all 
concerned  and  all  test  explosions  stopped,  the 
efforts  to  pile  up  more  and  more  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  would  go  right  on.  That  is 
something  to  think  about. 

2.  Moreover,  under  such  conditions  the  efforts 
to  reduce  the  radioactive  fallout  in  sucli  weapons 
would  also  be  suspended — you  would  cut  that 
whole  work  down — and  consequently  the  weap- 
ons added  to  the  stockpiles  would  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  radioactive  fallout  than  they  would 
otherwise.     We  ought  to  consider  that. 

3.  Finally,  additional  nations  could  and  prob- 
ably would,  without  the  aid  of  nuclear  tests,  nev- 
ertheless manufacture  and  acquire  their  own 
nuclear  weapons,  using  techniques  which  are  now 
known. 

These  points  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  enough 
to  dramatize  the  fact  that  a  separate  approach 
to  the  nuclear-testing  problem  does  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  heart  of  the  matter,  in 
this  world  filled  with  conflict  and  mistrust,  is  the 
danger  of  war  and  the  use  of  weapons  of  any 
kind  on  a  mass  scale.  To  deal  effectively  with 
this  danger,  a  bolder  and  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  is  imperative. 

It  is  tragically  true  that  the  danger  of  war 
imposes  on  the  defender  the  same  iron  military 
necessities  as  it  does  upon  a  would-be  aggressor. 

Like  the  aggressor,  the  defender  must  have 
weapons. 

Like  the  aggressor,  the  defender  must  draft  able 
young  men  into  the  military  service. 

Like  the  aggressor,  tlie  defender  must  take  away 
from  his  civilian  economy  large  amounts  of  val- 
uable raw  materials,  iron,  steel,  aluminum,  rubber, 
and  textiles,  manufacturing  plants,  scientific  re- 
search facilities,  and  great  tracts  of  useful  land. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  all  these  facts 
very  well  because  we  have  experienced  them  in 
defense  against  aggression. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  danger  of  a  great  war,  the  iLmerican  people 
would  never  consent  to  the  continuation  of  this 
huge  burden  on  our  national  life.  They  and  their 
freely  elected  representatives  in  Congress  unceas- 
ingly plead  for  us  to  find  some  way  by  which 
the  burden  can  safely  be  laid  down.  In  the  mean- 
time they  recognize  the  need  to  bear  it,  as  do 
other  free  peoples,  because  they  know  it  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 
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Conseciueiitly,  we  •«-oiild  not  conduct  nuclear 
tests  if  yve  did  not  have  to.  Let  us  remove  the 
necessity  for  nuclear  tests  and  suspend  the  tests  at 
tlie  same  time.  That  means  makinjj  at  least  a  be- 
pfinning  on  removing  the  danger  of  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war.  And  that,  Mv.  Chairman,  is  the  heart 
and  the  soul  of  the  proposals  M-hich  the  United 
States  joined  in  submitting  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
London  on  August  29.     It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 


The  London  Proposals 

Let  me  review  very  briefly  what  the  London  pro- 
posals consist  of,  as  we  renew  our  offer  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  proposals  are  not  so  compli- 
cated as  they  are  sometimes  made  to  seem.  I  shall 
try  to  sum  them  up,  in  ordinary  language,  under 
five  headings. 

1.  Atoms  for  Peace,  Not  War.  We  want  to  put 
an  end  to  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
war  purposes.  We  propose  that  no  country  shall 
make  any  more  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
and  that  all  new  production  of  fissionable  material 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes.  This 
program  would  begin  as  soon  as  an  inspection  sys- 
tem is  in  existence  to  see  it  carried  out.  We  then 
propose  that  a  start  be  made  on  transferring  fis- 
sionable materials  from  weapons  stockpiles  to 
peaceful  uses,  again  under  international  super- 
vision. Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  vision  which 
President  Eisenhower  presented  right  here  in  this 
building  when  he  urged  "that  the  miraculous  in- 
ventiveness of  man  .  .  .  not  be  dedicated  to  his 
death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life."  We  could  not 
take  a  greater  step  for  peace  than  this.  This  is 
the  practical  and  only  realistic  way  of  first  stop- 
ping and  then  reversing  the  trend  toward  ever  in- 
creasing stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons.  Unless 
we  get  this  problem  under  control  soon,  it  may  be- 
come entirely  uiimanageable  as  more  and  more 
countries  begin  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

2.  Suspend  Nuclear  Tests.  This  would  be  done 
immediately  upon  there  being  a  treaty  in  existence 
and  would  be  followed  by  the  prompt  installation 
of  an  agreed  monitoring  system  with  inspection 
posts  within  our  respective  countries. 

3.  Reduce  Armed  Forces  and  Armaments.  On 
this  essential  part  of  the  disarmament  problem  we 
have  made  definite  proposals,  not  only  for  the  first 
stage  of  a  disarmament  program,  but  also  for  sec- 
ond and  third  stages  as  well.     The  troop  limit 


which  we  suggest  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  in  the  first  stage  is  2.5  million  men; 
in  the  second  stage,  assuming  satisfactory  fulfill- 
ment of  the  first  step  and  progress  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  that  cause  world  tension, 
we  would  reduce  to  2.1  million,  and  in  the  third 
stage  to  1.7  million.  As  to  annaments,  we  pro- 
pose a  practical  method  of  reduction — setting  up 
storage  depots  in  which  specified  and  agreed  mod- 
ern armaments  of  land,  sea,  and  air  would  be  de- 
posited under  international  supervision.  This 
plan  would  reduce  the  requirements  of  inspection 
to  a  minimum.  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  at 
any  time  on  the  types  and  quantities  of  arms  to  be 
deposited  in  these  depots. 

4.  Prevent  Surprise  Attach.  We  continue  to 
urge  adoption  of  an  "open  sky"  groimd  and  air 
inspection  system  to  make  a  massive  surprise  at- 
tack impossible.  Under  such  a  system  the  fear  of 
war  would  decrease  and  further  reductions  in 
armaments  would  be  encouraged.  That  is  what 
we  are  striving  for.  We  are  willing  to  begin  in- 
spection on  a  progressive  basis  beginning  in  areas 
where  safeguarding  against  surprise  attack  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
affirmed the  proposal  originally  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at  Geneva  in  1955.  This  pro- 
posal would  embrace  the  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  territory  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  With  the  consent  of  the  countries 
concerned  we  have  also  agreed  to  include  territoiy 
of  Canada  and  important  areas  in  Europe.  We 
are  ready  also  to  include  areas  in  the  free  world 
where  military  bases  are  located,  provided  the 
countries  concerned  also  agree.  Thus  we  have 
given  the  Soviet  Union  a  considerable  range  of 
choice  on  how  to  hegin  this  vital  process  of  inspec- 
tion against  surprise  attack.  We  are  ready  to 
begin  modestly  and  expand  later. 

5.  Control  Outer-Space  Weapons.  Finally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  agreement  on  ways  to  con- 
trol the  newest  creation  of  science — the  outer- 
space  missile.  Like  atomic  energy,  this  device  can 
serve  the  purposes  of  peace  or  it  can  be  used  to 
blow  us  to  bits.  We  have  only  begim  to  learn 
about  its  possibilities,  but  we  already  know  that 
the  prospect  of  outer-space  missiles  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads  is  too  dangerous  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  1946,  wlien  the  United  States 
alone  had  nuclear  weapons,  it  proposed  to  the 
United  Nations — and  there  are  men  in  this  room 
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who  remember  this — a  plan  to  insure  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  new  and  tremendous  force  of  atomic 
energy  by  putting  it  under  international  control. 
We  made  that  proposal.  The  woi'ld  knows  now 
that  a  decade  of  anxiety  and  trouble  could  have 
been  avoided  if  that  plan  had  been  accepted.  We 
now  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  harness  for 
peace  man's  new  pioneering  efi'orts  in  outer  space. 
We  must  not  miss  this  chance.  We  have  there- 
fore proposed  that  a  technical  committee  be  set 
up  to  work  out  an  inspection  system  which  will 
assure  the  use  of  outer  space  for  exclusively  peace- 
ful and  scientific  purposes.  If  there  is  general 
agreement  to  proceed  with  this  study  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  join 
in  this  initiative  without  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  on  tlie  other  substantive  proposals. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  highlights  of  the 
London  proposals. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  London  pro- 
posals, let  me  make  clear  that  we  are  ready  to  be- 
gin the  entire  first-phase  disarmament  program 
without  any  political  conditions  whatsoever — 
without  demanding  that  a  single  political  issue  be 
met.  That  includes  all  of  the  five  headings  which 
I  just  finished  summarizing.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  disarmament  program  on  which  the 
United  States  and  its  three  cosponsors  are  ready  to 
embark  without  delay. 

Also,  we  intend  that  the  very  first  part  of  tliis 
program  to  go  into  effect  would  be  the  suspending 
of  nuclear  tests.  The  necessary  inspection  system 
for  the  test  ban  should  be  in  operation  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  suspension. 


Conclusion 

No  part  of  the  agreement  which  we  have  in 
mind  could  be  other  than  welcome  to  any  country 
which  truly  works  for  peace.  I  have  outlined  its 
main  parts — nuclear  production  for  peace,  not 
war;  prompt  suspension  of  nuclear  bomb  tests; 
reduction  of  troop  levels  and  armaments;  a  start 
on  inspection  to  prevent  surprise  attack;  and  a 
start  on  control  of  outer-space  missiles.  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  can  obje(^  to  any  of  these  points? 

The  question  of  prompt  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  lies  today  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  can  bring  the  tests  to  a  halt  if  it  wants  to.  It 
can  do  more  than  that.  It  can  relieve  the  world's 
anxiety  about  the  inexpressibly  greater  perils  of 


surprise  attack  and  nuclear  war  involving  the  most 
dread  devices  that  the  genius  of  science  has  pro- 
vided. 

The  United  States  has  always  devoutly  wislied, 
and  wishes  today,  for  a  world  in  which  all  nations, 
including  very  definitely  the  Soviet  Union,  may 
feel  secure  from  any  external  danger.  We  would 
be  defeating  our  own  purpose  if  we  made  a  pro- 
posal designed  to  impair  the  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  our  aim  is  the  very  opposite  of  that. 
We  trust  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  believe  that. 
Surely  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
remove  distrust  of  its  motives.  Indeed,  not  to  do 
so  would  leave  a  world  such  as  that  described  by 
President  Eisenhower  here  at  the  United  Nations 
in  19.53,  when  he  spoke  of  "two  atomic  colossi"  eye- 
ing each  other  malevolently  "across  a  trembling 
world."  If  that  trembling  world  were  to  erujit 
in  war,  the  bombs  that  fell  would  be  no  respecters 
of  persons  nor  of  ideologies  either. 

It  is  not  the  American  people  alone,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  the  peoples  of  the  wliole  world  who  re- 
quest today  that  the  Soviet  LTnion  consider  the 
alternatives  facing  all  of  us.  Especially  this  re- 
quest comes  from  the  small  nations  of  the  world, 
whose  prospects  for  a  peaceful  life  lie  not  in  their 
own  armed  might  but  in  their  hope  for  an  ordered 
world — a  world  of  openness  and  a  world  of  con- 
fidence, free  from  the  fear  of  sudden  and  over- 
whelming attack. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  despair  of  a  change 
of  mind  by  tlie  Soviet  Union.  To  their  credit  let 
it  be  said  that  we  have  seen  them  change  their 
minds  before.  They  changed  their  minds  about 
atoms-for-peace.  They  changed  their  minds  about 
considering  the  "open  sky"  plan.  Surely  they  can 
change  their  minds  again  when  their  security  and 
self-interest  as  well  as  ours  so  clearly  demand  it. 

In  essence,  we — that  is  to  say,  Canada,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
have  made,  and  do  make,  this  offer  to  the  Soviet 
Union : 

We  will  suspend  nuclear  tests  for  an  initial 
period  expected  to  be  2  years  but  also  subject  to 
further  extension,  provided  you,  the  Soviet  Union, 
agree  on  establishing  an  effective  inspection  sys- 
tem, air  and  ground;  on  stopping  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  and  re- 
ducing pi'esent  stocks ;  on  starting  outer-space  mis- 
sile control ;  and  on  reducing  armed  forces. 

Now  we  do  not  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
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tlu'se  tliinji:s  be  done  ;it  once.  An  agreement  that 
they  shoukl  be  dojie  in  acceptable  stages  is  enough 
to  get  this  program  under  way,  and  suspension  of 
testing  would  be  the  first  thing  to  luippen. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  simply  saying 
this : 

We  think  sincerely  that  our  position  is  fair  and 
farsiglited  and  that,  if  endorsed  by  this  Assembly, 
it  will  help  to  move  the  world  forward  to  a  broad 
plateau  of  peace. 


Summary  of  Important  Facts 
in  Earth  Satellite  Program 

Statement  hy  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  9 

1.  The  first  serious  discussion  of  an  earth  satel- 
lite as  a  scientific  experiment  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  program  for  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  in  Rome  in  October 
1954.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  Soviet  scientists 
were  present,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
scientists  of  the  world  recommending  that  "in 
view  of  the  advanced  state  of  present  rocket  tech- 
niques .  .  .  thought  be  given  to  the  launching  of 
small  satellite  vehicles.  .  .  ." 

2.  Following  this  International  Council  meet- 
ing, the  United  States  National  Committee  for 
the  International  Geophysical  Yeai-,  working 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  recommended  that  the  United  States 
institute  a  scientific  satellite  program.  It  was  de- 
termined by  the  administration  that  this  program 
would  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Responsibility  within  the  Government  for  sci- 
entific aspects  of  the  program  was  assigned  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
The  Department  of  Defense  was  made  responsi- 
ble for  supplying  the  rocketry  needed  to  place  a 
satellite  in  orbit  without  interfering  with  the  top- 
priority  ballistic  missile  progi-am.  In  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  a  group  of  United  States 
scientists  advising  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
satellite  project  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  as  Project  Vanguard. 


3.  On  July  29,  1955,  at  a  AVhite  House  press 
conference,  participated  in  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  announced  that 
plans  "are  going  forward  for  the  launching  of 
small,  unmanned  earth  circling  satellites  as  part 
of  the  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  which  takes  place  be- 
tween July  1957  and  December  1958." 

At  this  press  conference  it  was  specifically 
stated  that  the  "data  which  will  be  collected  from 
this  program  will  be  made  available  to  all  scien- 
tists throughout  the  world."  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  it  was  also  announced,  would 
work  with  the  United  States  National  Committee 
for  the  International  Geophysical  Year  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  satellite  and  its  instrumentation 
as  well  as  plans  for  the  preparation  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  ground-observer  equipment  required 
for  the  program. 

4.  In  May  of  1957,  those  charged  with  the 
United  States  satellite  program  determined  that 
small  satellite  spheres  would  be  launched  as  test 
vehicles  during  1957  to  check  the  rocketry,  instru- 
mentation, and  ground  stations  and  that  the  first 
fully  instrmnented  satellite  vehicle  would  be 
launched  in  March  of  1958.  The  first  of  these  test 
vehicles  is  planned  to  be  launched  in  December  of 
this  year. 


As  to  the  Soviet  satellite,  we  congratulate  Soviet 
scientists  upon  putting  a  satellite  into  orbit. 

The  United  States  satellite  program  has  been 
designed  from  its  inception  for  maximum  results 
in  scientific  research.  The  scheduling  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  described  to  and  closely  coordinated 
with  the  International  Geophysical  Year  scientists 
of  all  countries.  As  a  result  of  passing  full  infor- 
mation on  our  project  to  the  scientists  of  the 
world,  immediate  tracking  of  the  United  States 
satellite  will  be  possible,  and  the  world's  scientists 
will  know  at  once  its  orbit  and  the  appropriate 
times  for  observation. 

The  rocketry  employed  by  our  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  for  launching  our  Vanguard  has  been 
deliberately  separated  from  our  ballistic  missile 
efloi'ts  in  order,  first,  to  accent  the  scientific  pur- 
poses of  the  satellite  and,  second,  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  top-priority  missile  programs. 
Merging  of  this  scientific  effort  with  military  pro- 
grams could  have  produced  an  orbiting  United 
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States  satellite  before  now,  but  to  the  detriment  of 
scientific  goals  and  military  progress. 

Vanguard,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  has  not 
had  equal  priority  with  that  accorded  our  ballistic 
missile  work.  Speed  of  progress  in  the  satellite 
project  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  our  prog- 
ress in  ballistic  missile  work. 

Our  satellite  program  has  never  been  conducted 
as  a  race  with  other  nations.  Rather,  it  has  been 
carefully  scheduled  as  part  of  the  scientific  work 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

I  consider  our  country's  satellite  program  well 
designed  and  properly  scheduled  to  achieve  the 
scientific  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated.  We 
are,  therefore,  carrying  the  program  forward  in 
keeping  with  our  arrangements  with  the  inter- 
national scientific  community.^ 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

Statement  iy  Jameson  Parker 
Press  Officer^ 

Soviet  Communist  Party  Secretary,  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  is  reported  in  an  interview  published 
October  10  as  charging  that  instructions  were 
given  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy  Henderson 
to  incite  certain  Middle  East  states  against  Syria 
and  that  the  United  States  is  pushing  Turkey 
into  war  with  Syria.  These  charges  are  com- 
pletely unfounded. 

With  regard  to  the  first  allegation,  Mr.  Hender- 
son took  no  such  action.    Mr.  Henderson,  who  has 


'  At  his  news  conference  on  Oct.  9  President  Eisen- 
hower read  the  following  statement : 

"With  reference  to  a  reported  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  there  should  be  a  U.S.-Soviet  study  of 
the  control  of  objects  entering  outer  space,  the  Department 
of  State  recalls  that  the  London  proposals  of  last  August 
made  by  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  called  for  such  a  study.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  offer  will  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  State  Department  emphasized  that  these  London 
proposals  called  for  a  multilateral  international  study 
and  not  a  bilateral  study  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
disposed  to  consider  any  alteration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
proposals,  although,  if  its  associates  agree,  such  a  study 
might  be  Initiated  without  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the 
other  substantive  features  of  the  proposals." 

'  Kead  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  10. 


had  wide  experience  in  the  Middle  East,  had 
scheduled  a  trip  to  that  area  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  asked  to  expedite  his  de- 
parture in  view  of  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  in  order  to  consult  with  United  States  and 
foreign  officials  and  to  obtain  and  bring  back  a 
first-hand  impression  of  the  situation.  This  was 
the  substance  of  his  instructions  and  this  was  the 
purpose  of  his  triyi. 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  United 
States  is,  of  course,  not  pushing  Turkey  or  any 
other  country  into  war  with  Syria.  Such  a  charge 
is  an  absurdity  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
United  States  record  last  winter  during  the  Suez 
crisis.  Turkey,  a  respected  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  an  independent  nation,  fully  capable 
of  determining  its  own  policies  as  well  as  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  defense  of  its  national 
security.  This  was  clearly  revealed  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government's  firm  reply  to  the  recent  note  in 
which  the  Soviet  Government  openly  threatened 
to  mass  troops  on  Turkish  frontiers.  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev, who  often  glibly  talks  of  peace,  in  the  same 
interview  now  openly  threatens  Turkey.  He  has 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a 
long  way  away  from  the  Middle  East,  whereas 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  adjacent.  Despite  distances,  he 
should  be  under  no  illusion  that  the  United 
States,  Turkey's  friend  and  ally,  takes  lightly  its 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or 
is  not  determined  to  carry  out  the  national  policy 
expressed  in  the  joint  congressional  resolution  on 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  himself  reported  to  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  dangerous  in  these  times  to  assume 
that  hostilities,  once  begun,  will  remain  confined 
to  a  particular  locality.  That  truth  should  be 
prayerfully  and  constantly  contemplated  by  every 
responsible  official  of  every  country. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colombia, 
Jose  Gutierrez  Gomez,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  October  10.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
569. 
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Developments  in  Latin  America 


hy  Roy  R.  Ruhottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  ^ 


The  definitive  book  on  Latin  America  can  never 
quite  get  to  press  on  time.  The  area  is  so  dynamic, 
growth  in  all  sectors  is  so  explosively  rapid,  the 
political  panorama  mifolds  and  then  shifts  so 
quickly  before  our  very  eyes  that  the  story  can 
only  be  told  in  serial  form.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  very  vitality  of  Latin  America  is  a  great 
asset.  The  harnessing  of  this  vast  energy,  both 
human  and  material,  is  its  greatest  challenge. 

The  U.S.,  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
Latin  America.  We  are  proud  of  our  joint  heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  liberty.  We  maintain  the 
closest  ties  of  friendship  with  each  of  the  20  re- 
publics south  of  us.  Of  equal  importance  to  the 
U.S.  is  the  ever  closer  hai'mony  between  the  21 
American  Republics  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.  This  concert  of  the  Americas,  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  each  of  the  states  in  it,  has 
rung  out  all  over  the  world,  inspiring  the  United 
Nations  and  other  regional  groups  of  states  to 
greater  cooperative  effort. 

The  American  Republics  recently  have  added  a 
new  and  important  chapter  to  their  record  of 
joint  accomplishments.  I  refer  to  the  Economic 
Conference  of  the  OAS  which  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  the  last  half  of  August  and  concerning 
which  I  shall  report  to  you  tonight. 

U.S.  Economic  Policies  in  Latin  America 

Before  doing  so,  I  should  briefly  state  or,  rather, 
restate  the  policies  and  objectives  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  its  economic  relations  with  Latin  America. 


'-  Address  made  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  \ew  York,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  10  (press  release  570). 


There  are  some  rather  well-set  benchmarks,  pol- 
icies which  have  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by 
both  political  parties  here. 

Our  relationship  with  Latin  America  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  unique  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant respects.  This  relationship  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  "good  neighbors"  and  more  re- 
cently as  "good  partners."  Both  of  these 
appropriately  call  attention  to  certain  aspects  of 
this  relationship.  However,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  degree  of  economic  inter- 
dependence which  characterizes  our  relationship 
with  Latin  America,  an  interdependence  which  is 
increasmg  every  year. 

In  trade,  for  instance,  we  exchanged  with  Latin 
America  last  year  goods  valued  at  $7.3  billion. 
In  recent  years  our  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  greater  than  that  with  any  other  area  in  the 
world.  The  importance  of  this  trade  to  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  would  be 
hard  to  overemphasize.  The  goods  valued  at  $3.6 
billion  we  purchased  in  Latin  America  were  es- 
sential to  our  well-being  and  to  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  our  industrial  plant,  while  the  $3.7 
billion  which  Latin  America  spent  here  for  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  required  for  the  industrial  development 
which  is  going  ahead  so  rapidly  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  field  of  private  investment,  this  economic 
interdependence  is  equally  manifest.  More  than 
one-third  of  our  direct  private  investment  is  in 
Latin  America.  The  value  of  total  long-term 
U.S.  private  investment  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $7.3  billion  as  of  the  end  of  1955  (of  which 
direct  investment  accounted  for  $6.6  billion). 
Since  that  date  total  long-term  private  U.S.  in- 
vestment is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  some 
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$1.3  billion.  A  Department  of  Commerce  survey 
shows  that  in  1955  direct  private  investment  pro- 
vided jobs  for  over  600,000  persons,  paying  sal- 
aries amounting  to  a  billion  dollars.  It  paid  local 
taxes  and  royalties  to  the  host  countries  also  esti- 
mated at  a  billion  dollars.  Of  the  nearly  $4.7 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
1955  by  the  companies  making  these  investments, 
more  than  $2  billion  worth  were  sold  abroad  for 
dollars,  while  $2.5  billion  worth  were  sold  in  local 
markets,  most  of  them  replacing  goods  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  to  be  imported.  An- 
other somewhat  intangible  but  very  important 
I'esiilt  of  these  investments  has  been  the  great 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  managerial 
skills  which  they  have  provided  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  same  time,  these  investments  yielded 
a  satisfactoi-y  return  to  their  American  owners. 

A  third  field  in  which  we  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  Latin  America  is  in  providing  public 
funds,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
sound  development  projects.  During  the  last  10 
years  over  40  percent  of  the  bank's  total  authoriza- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  20  Latin  American 
Eepublics.  In  the  3-year  period  ending  last  June 
30th  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  authorized 
credits  of  some  $840  million  in  this  area. 

With  this  intensely  active  and  dynamically  ex- 
panding economic  relationship  which  our  country 
enjoys  with  Latin  America,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  Government  maintains  a  highly  sympa- 
thetic and  intimate  concern  for  the  further  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  friends  who  are  both 
good  neighbors  and  good  partners.  In  his  address 
before  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
conference,^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson 
stated  our  objectives  very  clearly  and  simply : 

We  want  our  people  all  around  the  Americas  to  live 
better ;  we  want  them  to  pursue  more  healthful  lives ; 
we  want  their  lives  filled  with  hope,  enriched  with  prog- 
ress, and  inspired  toward  the  improvement  of  standards 
of  well-being. 


Buenos  Aires  Economic  Conference 

This  economic  interdependence  which  exists  be- 
tween our  country  and  Latin  America  makes  it 
essential  that  there  be  a  greater  mutual  compre- 
hension of  the  problems  which  confront  each  of 


"  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  463.  For  statements  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Dillon,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 


our  countries  in  providing  for  its  people  the  im- 
proved standards  of  living  to  which  we  all  aspire. 
Conferences  such  as  the  one  held  recently  in 
Buenos  Aires  contribute  substantially  toward  the 
development  of  this  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  our  problems  and  the  means  for  their 
solution.  The  frank  and  friendly  exchange  of 
views  which  took  place  there  over  a  period  of  3 
weeks  among  men  charged  with  shaping  the  fiscal 
and  economic  jDolicies  of  their  countries  could  not 
help  but  bring  about  constructive  results. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  results  of  tlie  meeting 
tliere  was,  perhaps,  some  disillusionment  on  the 
part  of  the  press  and  general  public  that  more  was 
not  accomplished.  It  should  be  realized,  however, 
that  an  economic  conference  cannot  in  itself  cre- 
ate the  roads,  the  factories,  the  hydroelectric  and 
other  projects  which  will  increase  productivity 
and  improve  standards  of  living.  A  conference 
can  only  seek  ways  and  means  which  will  expedite 
the  accomplishment  of  these  jobs  by  the  people 
themselves  and  their  governments.  It  must  be 
realized,  also,  that  this  particular  conference, 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  its  impor- 
tance, in  reality  was  only  part  of  a  continuing 
process  of  discussion  and  consultation  of  economic 
problems  which  is  carried  on  by  the  American 
Republics. 

At  the  Buenos  Aires  conference,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions each  delegation  was  headed  by  its  Min- 
ister of  Finance  or  Economy  responsible  for 
policy  formulation  in  the  fiscal  and  economic 
fields.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  was  our  principal 
delegate,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington  that 
position  was  occupied  by  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon.  Wliile  in  Buenos  Aires,  Secre- 
tary Anderson,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  had  talks  with 
the  head  of  each  of  the  Latin  American  delega- 
tions. This  provided  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
discuss  matters  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
ference but  also  those  relating  to  our  relations 
with  eacli  country  individually.  These  proved  to 
be  mutvially  advantageous. 

The  conference  adopted  41  resolutions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  economic  subjects.  With  a  single  ex- 
ception these  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. Tlie  one  resolution  which  the  United 
States  voted  against  is  one  which  looks  toward 
the  negotiation  of  commodity  control  agreements 
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for  price  stabilization  of  Latin  America's  basic 
export  products.  In  few  instances  have  interna- 
tional conferences  such  as  this  been  able  to  arrive 
at  such  a  high  degree  of  unanimity. 

Interest  at  tlie  conference  was  directed  chiefly 
toward  four  problems:  (1)  the  financmg  of  eco- 
nomic development,  (2)  terms  of  trade  and  com- 
modity agreements,  (3)  the  creation  of  one  or  more 
common-market  arrangements  in  Latin  America, 
and  (4)  the  negotiation  of  a  general  economic 
agreement. 

Financing  Economic  Development 

The  Latin  American  countries  in  general  be- 
lieve that  their  own  savings  are  not  sufficient  to 
finance  the  rate  of  economic  development  whicli 
they  desire  and  are  therefore  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  funds.  Some  Latin  Americans  believe 
that  private  investors  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  major  portion  of  the  foreign  funds 
needed  for  development.  They  also  liave  other 
questions  as  to  the  use  of  private  capital.  For 
example,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  foreign  capital  constitutes  an  unnec- 
essary drain  on  the  foreign-exchange  resources  of 
a  counti-y.  The  fear  is  also  expressed  at  times 
that  foreign  private  enterprise  may  exercise  an 
undue  influence  on  the  economic  and  political  life 
of  the  host  countiy.  For  these  reasons  Latin 
American  representatives  at  inter-American  con- 
ferences usually  press  for  additional  govern- 
mental funds  for  economic  development  and  for 
new  financial  institutions  to  provide  such  funds. 

The  United  States,  which  was  largely  de- 
veloped with  private  capital,  much  of  foreign 
origin,  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  use  of 
private  capital  the  disadvantages  sometimes 
ascribed  to  it  in  Latin  America.  In  the  view  of 
the  United  States  the  vast  jjool  of  capital  for  eco- 
nomic development  represented  by  potential 
private  investment  is  still  largely  untapped.  Such 
investment  is  held  back  by  numerous  impedi- 
ments. Some  of  these  are  direct  restrictions  on 
foi-eign  participation  in  some  fields  or  limitations 
on  the  percentage  of  ownership.  Some  are  by- 
products of  inflationai-y  financing,  multijDle  ex- 
change rates,  and  arbitrary  import  and  export 
taxes  and  controls.  For  example,  the  traditional 
barrier  to  increased  foreign  investment  in  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  power  production 
has  been  the  unwillingness  of  the  regulatory  agen- 


cies of  many  Latin  American  governments  to 
permit  remunerative  rates  in  the  face  of  depreciat- 
ing currencies  and  rising  costs. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  in  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  these  impediments  are  being  grad- 
ually removed,  with  beneficial  results  in  attracting 
foreign  investments.  In  1956  the  net  outflow  of 
private  capital  from  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  amounted  to  $521  million  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  new  record.  Substantial  amoimts  of  new 
private  capital  were  also  received  from  Canada, 
Europe,  and  Japan. 

The  fear  sometimes  expressed  regarding  the  so- 
called  drain  of  foreign  private  investment  on  the 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  generally  arises  from  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  eifect  of  profit  remittances  upon 
the  balance  of  payments.  However,  the  extent  to 
which  capacity  to  produce  and  employment  op- 
portunities have  been  expanded  by  private  for- 
eign investment  cannot  appropriately  be  measured 
by  either  the  net  outflow  or  the  net  inflow  of 
capital.  United  States  investments  in  Latin 
America  are  financed  not  only  by  the  outflow  of 
new  capital  but  by  the  plowing  back  of  cuiTent 
earnings,  by  the  funds  set  aside  for  depreciation, 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  local  borrowing  and 
equity  financing.  Gross  capital  expenditures  by 
United  States  companies  in  the  area  in  1956  were 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Thus  the  impact  of  these  investments  on  the 
growth  of  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  much  greater  than  their  effects  on 
the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Furthermore,  invest- 
ments made  by  experienced  producers  create 
opportunities  for  local  people  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  organize  and  operate  business  ven- 
tures and  to  become  acquainted  with  opportunities 
within  tlieir  own  countries  for  investment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises  rather  than  in  real  estate  or 
foreign  securities. 

The  fear  of  undue  political  influence  by  foreign 
corporations  is,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
not  justified.  A  United  States  company  operat- 
ing abroad  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  it  operates.  Those  countries  are  generally 
in  a  very  good  position  to  prohibit  the  foreign 
company  from  exercising  any  undue  political  in- 
fluence, even  if  the  company  should  wish  to  do  so. 
The  company  as  a  rule  lias  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  local  politics. 
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Notwithstanding  the  comments  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  private  investments,  I  should  not 
like  to  give  tlie  impression  that  the  United  States 
desires  to  encourage  private  capital  to  go  into 
countries  where  it  is  not  wanted.  We  know  that 
it  is  for  countries  whicia  need  capital,  rather  than 
the  United  States,  to  take  the  steps  which  are 
needed  if  the  largest  potential  source  of  foreign 
capital  is  to  be  tapped. 

The  United  States  also  recognizes  that  there 
are  needs  for  development  capital  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  cannot  be  fully  met  by  private  invest- 
ment funds  and  therefore  has  a  broad  and  positive 
policy  toward  public  investment  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develojiment,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  are  able  to  meet  all 
demands  for  ordinary,  conventional  dollar  loans 
for  sound  projects.  To  the  extent  that  private 
capital  is  unavailable,  these  institutions  may  be 
relied  upon  by  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
supplement  their  own  resources  for  the  financing 
of  productive  economic  projects.  Among  the 
factors  wliich  will  influence  the  volume  of  foreign 
lending  to  any  country  is  the  effectiveness  of  that 
country's  program  for  combating  inflation,  en- 
couraging private  enterprise,  and  improving  the 
investment  climate. 

With  regard  to  Latin  American  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  inter-American  institutions 
to  finance  economic  and  social  development,  the 
United  States  considers  that  its  participation  in 
such  projected  institutions  would  duplicate  and 
interfere  with  its  program  for  development  credits 
to  Latin  America  and  is,  therefore,  undesirable. 
It  believes  that  the  Latin  American  countries  can 
make  greater  progress  through  use  of  existing  in- 
ternational credit  facilities  than  through  efforts 
to  establish  inter-American  institutions.  The 
limiting  factor  on  further  lending  is  not  the  lack 
of  lending  institutions  but  the  lack  of  sound  proj- 
ects which  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  would-be 
borrowing  countries  to  service. 

Tlie  Eximbank's  policy  regarding  loans  in  Latin 
America  Is  to  assure  financing  for  all  appropriate 
economic  development  projects  for  which  private 
capital  is  not  readily  available  on  equitable  terms. 
The  bank's  lending  authority  has  already  been 
increased  several  times,  and  its  activities  in  Latin 


America  have  been  intensified.  It  may  be  noted 
that  new  loan  authorizations  bj'  the  Eximbank  to 
Latin  American  countries  in  1956  totaled  more 
than  $409  million,  a  record  yearly  high. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  also  has  large  resources  available, 
and  the  Latin  American  countries,  all  of  which 
are  members,  have  access  to  its  facilities.  Loan 
agreements  signed  by  IBRD  with  Latin  American 
countries  in  1956  totaled  $74.4  million.  The  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  which  was 
formed  in  July  1956  with  the  cooperation  and 
major  participation  of  the  United  States,  is  al- 
ready active  in  Latin  America  and  is  expected  to 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  financing 
the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  Con- 
ference of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  financing  of  economic  development  was 
formulated  against  the  foregoing  background.  It 
declared  the  necessity  of  pursuit  by  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  studies 
designed  to  develop  formulas  and  policies  which 
would  permit  the  expansion  of  the  financing  of 
Latin  American  economic  development  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  previously  approved  by  the 
Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Rep- 
resentatives, which  met  in  Washington  in  1956-57. 
Other  portions  of  the  resolution  included  provi- 
sions that  the  Council  convoke  a  special  commis- 
sion of  governmental  representatives  to  carry  out 
tliis  study,  which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  governments  when  completed,  and  that 
the  member  states  should  adopt  measures  condu- 
cive to  encouraging  the  flow  of  private  capital 
and  of  techniques  toward  Latin  America  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Terms  of  Trade  and  Commodity  Agreements 

A  subject  on  which  there  tends  to  be  a  common 
position  among  the  Latin  American  countries  is 
that  relating  to  "terms  of  trade"  and  to  the  pro- 
posal that  international  commodity  agreements 
be  used  to  help  maintain  a  favorable  relationship 
between  prices  of  the  commodities  they  export 
and  the  prices  of  the  products  which  they  import. 
This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
economic  conditions  in  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  influenced  to  a  large  degree  by 
the  conditions  under  which  a  relatively  few  of 
their  commodities  are  sold  in  international  trade. 
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For  example,  Bolivia  is  highly  dependent  on  tin ; 
Chile  on  nitrate  and  copper;  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  on  coii'ee; 
Uruguay  on  meat  and  wool;  Venezuela  on  pe- 
troleum; I\Iexico  and  Peru  on  lead  and  zinc;  and 
Argentina  upon  wheat  and  meat. 

Tlie  state  of  the  export  trade  in  these  few  com- 
modities has  a  large  effect  upon  employment  and 
economic  activity  generally  witliin  tliese  coimtries. 
Kepresentatives  of  such  countries  have  often 
pointed  out  that  the  prices  of  their  raw  materials 
fluctuate  widely  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  the 
products  they  import. 

Among  the  measures  most  often  mentioned  for 
attempting  to  stabilize  such  commodity  prices  are 
intergovernmental  conimodity  agreements.  While 
the  United  States  fully  recognizes  that  many  coun- 
tries rely  heavily  upon  exports  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  do  face  special  problems  in  the  form  of 
relatively  wide  fluctuations  in  the  world  market 
prices  for  some  of  their  major  products,  it  does 
not  believe  that  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  mechan- 
isms for  international  price  support  or  stabiliza- 
tion. In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
too  strong  a  probability  that  such  a  cure  would  be 
at  least  as  harmful  as  the  disease.  In  general,  it 
is  the  conviction  of  the  United  States  that  maxi- 
mimi  reliance  upon  competitive  forces  in  free 
markets  will  best  promote  international  price  re- 
lationships conducive  to  optimum  allocation  of 
economic  resources  and  advancement  of  economic 
welfare. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  United  States 
position  on  this  matter  is  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
grams which  are  aimed  at  supporting  the  prices 
of  United  States  agricultural  products  in  relation 
to  the  prices  of  products  which  United  States 
farmers  buy.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  partial 
reply,  that  the  experience  which  the  United  States 
has  had  with  attempting  to  support  agricultural 
prices  domestically,  instead  of  being  a  recommen- 
dation for  an  international  price-support  system, 
indicates  strongly  that  such  a  system  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  unwieldy  and  unworkable. 

The  United  States  Government  fully  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  market  insta- 
bility for  primary  products  but  believes  that  the 
basic  attack  on  them  must  be  through  the  main- 
tenance of  high  levels  of  economic  activity  in  the 
industrialized  countries  and  the  pursuit  of  appro- 
priate policies  of  economic  development  and  ex- 


pansion elsewhere.  Especially  since  the  United 
States  normally  takes  about  50  percent  of  all  the 
goods  exported  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  a  group,  it  is  evident  that  to  tlie  extent 
that  the  United  States  is  successful  in  its  determi- 
nation to  maintain  a  stable  rate  of  economic 
growth,  considerable  mitigation  of  the  price  fluc- 
tuations which  might  occur  in  the  absence  of  this 
stability  can  be  expected. 

United  States  trade  policy  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Latin  American  countries.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that,  while  tliere  have  been  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  the  tariff"  treatment  accorded 
by  tlae  United  States  to  imports  from  Latin 
America  is  today  favorable  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reductions  under  the  trade  agreements  program 
which  was  begun  in  1934.  Some  two-thirds  of  all 
imports  from  Latin  America  are  on  the  free  list 
and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  duty.  And  under 
our  trade  agreements  program  duties  on  dutiable 
imports  have  been  gradually  brought  down. 
Measures  taken  by  the  United  States  which  tend 
to  relieve  or  remove  impediments  to  United  States 
foreign  trade  and  which  encourage  other  countries 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  are,  of  course,  of 
real  benefit  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  United  States  also  desires  to  help  the  other 
American  countries  to  diversify  their  economies 
and  therefore  lessen  their  dependence  on  a  few 
expoi'ts.  It  attempts  to  do  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  First,  it  encourages  the  governments  of 
these  countries  to  pursue  policies  likely  to  attract 
foreign  investors  to  participate  in  the  work  of  di- 
versification. It  also  helps  encourage  such  diver- 
sification itself  through  governmental  loans  in 
appropriate  cases  and  through  its  technical  co- 
operation program. 

There  were  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference which  directly  related  to  the  subject  of 
basic  products.  One  of  these  resolutions  called 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  a  permanent 
committee  on  basic  products  to  study  and  publi- 
cize information  with  respect  to  the  production, 
distribution,  and  prospects  for  basic  commodi- 
ties. The  other  resolution  gives  to  the  committee 
the  task  of  developing  international  commodity 
agreements,  in  cases  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
committee,  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  price 
instability.  The  United  States  voted  for  the  first 
resolution  and  opposed  the  second  in  view  of  its 
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belief  that  international  commodity  agreements 
are  not  an  appropriate  or  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  price  instability. 

Regional  Latin  American  Market 

Another  question  discussed  at  the  conference, 
and  on  which  there  is  not  a  common  viewpoint 
among  tlie  Latin  American  countries,  relates  to 
the  question  of  the  development  of  a  regional 
market  or  regional  markets  among  the  American 
countries.     There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  mar- 
ket provided  by  individual  Latin  American  coun- 
tries may  be  too  small  in  the  case  of  some  products 
to  permit  the  most  efficient  scale  of  production. 
There  has  accordingly  for  some  time  been  discus- 
sion by  the  Latin  American  countries  of  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  one  or  more  regional  markets 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Ideas  advanced 
have  differed,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  coun- 
tries that  should  be  brought  within  the  purview 
of  the  market.     For  example,    it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  be  one  market  for  all  of  the 
American  Eepublics,  including  the  LTnited  States. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  be  one  Latin 
American  market  which  would  exclude  the  United 
States.     There  have  also  been  proposals  that  there 
be  a  nvimber  of  regional  markets  within  the  Latin 
American  area,  each  of  which  would  involve  a 
group    of    countries.     Each    of    these    proposals 
raises  serious  problems.     For  example,  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries   form  one  common   market   would 
mean  that  the    infant  industries    of  the    Latin 
American  countries    would  be  exposed  to  direct 
competition  from  well-established  United  States 
manufacturing  concerns.     It  would  also  mean  that 
United    States    producers    of    such    agricultural 
products  as  wool    and  sugar  would   be  in  direct 
competition  witli  the  producers  of  these  products 
in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  establishment  of  one  common  market  for 
all  Latin  American  countries  would  mean  that 
the  whole  area  would  be  developed  as  an  economic 
unit  in  which  competitive  conditions  would  pre- 
vail. However,  as  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
in  a  Pan  American  Union  study  entitled  Lib- 
eralization of  Inter- American  Trade,  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  is  not  one  region  economically 
but  embraces  several  distinct  regions.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  common  market  among  a  few 
countries  within  the  region  would,  however,  also 


raise  difficult  problems  in  inter-Latin  American 
relations. 

No  concrete  proposals  for  specific  common-mar- 
ket arrangements  were  before  the  conference  for 
consideration.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  such 
arrangements,  properly  devised,  could  be  benefi- 
cial. The  United  States  supported  the  conference 
resolution  on  this  subject,  which  declared  it  to  be 
desirable  to  establish  gradually  and  progressively 
a  regional  Latin  American  market,  in  a  multi- 
lateral and  competitive  form,  and  recommended 
the  continuation  of  studies  designed  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  information  essential  to 
the  establislmient  of  such  a  market. 


General  Economic  Agreement 

The  most  publicized  conference  subject  was  the 
proposed  general  economic  agreement.  As  you 
know,  such  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
Amei-ican  States  at  Bogota  in  1948,  but  there  were 
so  many  objections  by  so  many  of  the  states  that 
only  three  of  them  ultimately  ratified  it.  The 
project  was  later  revived  in  1954  at  Caracas  and 
also  at  Rio.  Consequently,  the  secretariat  of  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
drafted  a  text  of  an  agreement  based  on  resolu- 
tions and  declarations  made  in  the  inter- American 
system  since  1889.  The  substance  of  this  draft 
contained  all  the  familiar  topics  in  inter-Ameri- 
can economic  relations,  including  naturally  the 
controversial  ones.  It  was  not  possible  to  arrange 
for  intergoverimiental  negotiations  on  the  draft 
text  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference,  and 
at  Buenos  Aires  it  became  clear  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  governments  that  negotiation  of  such 
a  document  in  a  period  of  3  weeks  was  manifestly 
impossible.  Accordingly  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  whole  problem  of  an  economic 
treaty  sliould  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  also  unanimous 
agreement  on  an  Economic  Declaration  which  was 
drafted  by  several  of  the  countries  and  which  set 
forth  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
inter- American  economic  relations.^  It  sets  forth 
tlie  intention  of  governments  to  maintain  condi- 
tions that  will  promote  the  maximum  economic 
growth  of  each  country  through  the  attainment 
of  high  and  stable  levels  of  real  income,  employ- 


'  For  text,  see  ihiil.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  540. 
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ment,  and  consumption,  in  order  that  all  their 
peoples  may  be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and 
clothed  and  have  access  to  the  services  necessary 
for  health,  education,  and  general  well-being.  To 
realize  tliese  objectives  it  calls  on  member  gov- 
ernments to  promote  10  specific  courses  of  action. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  call- 
ing for  the  intensification  of  efforts,  individually 
and  through  international  financial  institutions, 
to  expand  the  flow  of  public  capital  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas,  by  the  granting  of  credits 
for  the  sound  financing  of  investments  considered 
essential  for  development,  and  to  stimulate  private 
investment  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  economic  development  and  strengthening 
mutually  beneficial  economic  relationships  among 
the  American  nations. 

In  commenting  to  the  press  on  the  Declaration 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Dillon 
pointed  out  that  it  emphasizes  tlie  need  for  co- 
operation among  the  American  Republics ;  it  also 
stresses  that  economies  are  developed  and  living 
standards  are  improved  to  the  extent  that  the 
countries  succeed  in  developing  their  natural  and 
human  resources  and  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
profitable  international  trade.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  the  Declaration  makes 
clear  that  botli  public  and  private  investment  are 
required,  linking  these  two  types  of  investment 
together  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  recognition 
of  the  close  connection  between  public  and  private 
financing  is  welcomed  by  the  United  States,  as  we 
have  continued  to  stress  that  the  volume  of  public 
financing  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
private  financing  which  countries  are  able  to 
attract. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  delegations 
which  attended  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Con- 
ference, and  the  governments  which  they  repre- 
sented, may  be  highly  gratified  at  its  constructive 
results.  The  economic  problems  of  the  hemis- 
phere were  faced  squarely  and  discussed  franklj^ 
A  measure  of  agreement  was  reached  hitherto  un- 
precedented in  economic  conferences  within  the 
inter-American  system.  The  conference  was  a 
further  manifestation  of  the  accuracy  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  description  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  as  "the  most  successful  sus- 
tained adventure  in  international  living  that  the 
world  has  seen."' 
While  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
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fully  realize  the  aspirations  expressed  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Declaration  of  Buenos  Aires,  encourage- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  constitutes  one  of  the  most  rapidly  pro- 
gressing regions  of  the  world.  The  average  an- 
nual increase  of  gross  national  product,  in  real 
terms,  for  the  area  as  a  whole  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  5.5  percent.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  rate  for  Western  Europe 
or  tlie  United  States.  Far  from  being  an  un- 
developed area,  Latin  America  constitutes  an  eco- 
nomic frontier  where  the  world's  most  dramatic 
economic  development  is  taking  place. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Conference  served 
to  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  the  people  of  the 
Americas  will  exert  themselves  to  the  hard,  re- 
sourceful work,  the  self-discipline,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  grapple  with  difficult  problems  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  achieve  their  economic  goals.  The 
conference  restated  the  determination  of  our  peo- 
ples to  depend  basically  on  their  enterprise  to 
create  from  their  own  resources  the  wealth  needed 
for  their  growth. 


Appreciation  for  U.S.  Aid 
to  German  Sliip  "Pamir" 

Press  release  563  dated  October  7 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Foreign 
Minister  von  Brentano  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  Secretary  Dulles  expressing  his 
Government's  appreciation  for  U.S.  aid  to  the 
sailing  ship  Pamir.  The  letter  was  transmitted 
hy  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  Secretary:  The  German  people,  who  at 
this  time  mourn  the  death  of  so  many  gallant 
seamen,  in  profound  gratitude  remember  the 
valiant  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  who,  with  the  airmen  and  seamen  of  other 
nations,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  sailing  ship 
"Pamir"  in  distress.  The  selfless  action  of  these 
men  who  staked  their  own  life  so  that  they  might 
save  that  of  their  German  comrades,  is  a  shining 
example  of  high  courage,  sacrificial  spirit  and  of 
genuine  seamanship.  My  countrymen,  above  all 
the  survivors  of  the  "Pamir"  and  their  kin,  will 
always  recall  this  generous  and  efl'ective  assistance 
with  deep  emotion. 
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I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  convey 
to  all  the  United  States  services  concerned  these 
feelings  of  respect  and  of  gratitude,  especially  to 
the  ships  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine, 
above  all  the  S.S.  "Saxon"  (Capt.  Lars  Bjotvedt) ; 
to  the  Commander- in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forces  on  the  Azores  who  directed  the  I'escue  ac- 
tion; to  the  Air  Kescue  Service  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  whose  57th,  53rd,  and  67th  Air 
Rescue  Squadrons  took  part  in  the  search  for  the 
"Pamir";  to  the  United  States  Navy  whose  air- 
craft of  Squadron  WAHM  13  and  whose  troop- 
ship "Geiger"  (Capt.  Herman  W.  Lotz)  partici- 
pated in  the  i-escue  operations;  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  whose  cutter  "Absecon" 
(Capt.  Ralph  West)  also  participated  in  the  res- 
cue action,  and  to  all  those  whose  gallantry  in  the 
search  and  rescue  operations  for  the  "Pamir"  or 
whose  effective  succour  for  the  rescued  seamen  are 
not  known  to  me  in  detail. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  Ambassador 
Bruce  conveyed  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  tragic 
loss  of  the  "Pamir." 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

V.  Brentano 


Fingerprint  Requirement  Waived 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  571  dated  October  10 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  section  8  of  Public  Law  316  of  September 
11,  1957,  authorized  on  October  10  the  publica- 
tion of  regulations  wliich  will  waive  the  finger- 
print requirement  at  the  time  of  visa  issuance, 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  in  the  case  of  most  non- 
immigrant aliens  (including  visitors,  students,  ex- 
change visitors)  who  remain  in  this  country  for 
less  tlian  1  year. 

American  consular  officei-s  throughout  tlie 
world  have  already  been  alerted  to  discontinue 
the  fingerprinting  of  those  persons  as  soon  as  the 
regulations  have  been  published. 


TEXT  OF  REGULATIONS 

Waiveb  of  Finoerpbinting  Requirement  ' 

Part  41,  Chapter  I,  Title  22  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations Is  hereby  ameuded  in  the  following  respef t : 

Section  41.19  Registration  and  ftnycrjirintinff  of  non- 
immigrants, is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§41.19  Registration  and  fingerprinting  of  nonimmi- 
grants. The  provisions  of  section  221  (b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  require  the  tinger- 
priutlng  of  aliens  in  connection  with  their  applications 
for  visas  are  waived  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  221  (b)  of  that  act  for  the  nonimmi- 
grant classes  specified  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  contained  in  section 
8  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957  (71  Stat.  641)  for  the 
nonimmigrant  classes  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section : 

(a)  An  alien  who  is  within  a  class  of  nonimmigrants 
enumerated  in  .section  101  (a)    (15)    (A)  and  section  101 

(a)  (15)  (G)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
or  an  alien  who  Is  granted  a  diplomatic  visa  on  a  diplo- 
matic passport  or  on  the  equivalent  thereof.     (See  §41.7 

(e).) 

(b)  An  alien  who  is  a  national  of  a  country  whose 
government  does  not  require  fingerprinting  in  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for,  or  the  issuance  of,  a  visa 
to  a  national  of  the  United  States  who  intends  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  country  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  who  is 
classifiable  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  the  provisions  of 
section  101  (a)  (15)  (B),  (O),  (D),  (E),  (F),  (H),  or 
(I)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  including  u 
nonimmigrant  alien  who  is  classifiable  under  the  vi.sa 
symbol  EX,  NATO-1,  NATO-2,  NATO-3,  NATO-4, 
NATO-5,  or  NATO-6. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  nonimmigrant  alien  who  is  not 
exempted  from  the  fingerprinting  requirement  under  the 
provisions  of  this  .section,  the  fingerprints  of  such  alien 
shall  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  application  for  a 
uouinmiigrant  visa  on  Form  AR-4  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Department. 

( d )  Form  FS-257,  when  duly  executed,  shall  con.stitutc 
the  alien's  registration  record  for  the  purposes  of  .section 
221  (b)  of  the  act. 

The  regulation  contained  in  this  order  shall  become 
effective  upon  publication  in  the  Fedehal  Register.  The 
provisions  of  sectitm  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (60  Stat.  238;  5  U.S.C.  1003)  relative  to  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  and  delayed  effective  date  are  in- 
applicable to  this  order  because  the  regulation  contained 
therein  involves  foreign  affairs  functions  of  the  United 
States. 

Dated:  October  10,  1957 

Harris  H.  Huston, 
Acting  Administrator, 

Hin-euii  of  mccKritii  and  Consular  Affairs 


'  22  Fed.  Reg.  8119. 
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Meeting  of  U.S.-Canadian  Committee 
on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs 

Following  is  the  teu:t  of  the  U.S.-Canadian 
jaiiit  communique  issued  on  October  S  {press  re- 
lease 565)  at  the  close  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Joint  United  States-Canadian  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Afl'aii-s  took  place  in  Washington  yesterday  and 
today.  The  first  two  meetings  were  held  in  March 
1954  and  September  1955.^  In  the  discussions  just 
held,  the  two  governments  were  represented  by 
the  following  cabinet  members : 

For  Canada : 

Donald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance   {Canadian  Chair- 
man) 
Sidney  E.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Douglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

For  the  United  States : 

John  Foster  Dulles,   Secretary  of  State    (United  States 

Chairman) 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, senior  officials  from  both  governments 
were  present. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  established  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Cabinet  members  primarily 
concerned  with  economic  relations  to  meet  in- 
formally from  time  to  time  to  exchange  views  and 
examine  developments  of  mutual  interest.  The 
purposes  of  the  Committee,  as  stated  in  the  origi- 
nal terms  of  reference  are : 

(1)  To  consider  matters  affecting  the  harmonious  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two  countries ; 

(2)  In  particular,  to  exchange  information  and  views 
on  matters  which  might  adversely  affect  the  high  level  of 
mutually  profitable  trade  which  has  been  built  up ; 

(3)  To  report  to  the  respective  Governments  on  such 
discussions  in  order  that  consideration  may  be  friven  to 
measures  deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  to  improve 
economic  relations  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  trade. 

This  meeting  was  especially  valuable  as  it  was 
the  first  occasion  since  the  Canadian  election  in 


'  For  texts  of  communiques  issued  following  the  first 
two  meetings,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  .5,  1954,  p.  ."ill,  and 
0^•t.  10,  1955,  p.  576. 


June  for  a  group  of  Cabinet  members  from  the 
two  countries  to  meet  together.  The  meeting, 
which  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
and  neighborliness,  provided  an  opportunity  for 
a  frank  and  informative  discussion  on  trade  and 
economic  subjects  of  current  interest  to  both 
countries. 

The  Committee  examined  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects including  domestic  economic  developments 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  tlie  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  two  governments,  agricultural  policies 
and  surplus  disposal  activities  (especially  those 
relating  to  wheat),  the  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
\icts  between  the  two  countries.  United  States  in- 
vestment in  Canada,  United  States  policies  affect- 
ing Canadian  mineral  products  and  a  number  of 
other  specific  questions  of  special  interest  to  both 
sides. 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  review  of  current  economic 
conditions  it  was  recognized  that  the  two  coun- 
tries have  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  each 
other's  economic  stability  and  strength.  In  par- 
ticular, representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
expressed  their  full  accord  on  the  importance  of  a 
high  level  of  business  activity  being  maintained 
in  their  economies,  and  on  the  need  for  growth 
that  does  not  endanger  stability,  both  in  their  do- 
mestic economies  and  in  the  trade  of  the  Free 
World.  The  recognition  of  this  reciprocal  inter- 
est was  considered  basic  to  close  and  effective  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  contribution  to  world  peace  and  se- 
curity, including  the  common  defense  of  North 
America. 

In  the  review  of  general  trade  policies  Canadian 
ministers  drew  attention  to  the  important  impli- 
cations for  Canada  of  the  very  high  proportion  of 
its  external  trade  which  is  taking  place  with  the 
United  States.  The  volume  and  variety  of  goods 
entering  into  this  trade  made  Canada  by  far  the 
most  important  commercial  customer  of  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa.  In  1956  well  over 
$4  billion  worth  of  United  States  goods,  or  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  the  total  cash  exports 
of  the  United  States,  were  sold  in  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  less  than  $3  billion.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  Canadian  ministers  stressed 
the  effects  on  Canada  of  developments  in  United 
States  commercial  policies. 

The   United    States   members    for   their    part 
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stressed  the  dependability  of  the  U.S.  economy 
both  as  a  market  and  as  a  supply  source.  They 
drew  attention  to  the  strong  economic  position  of 
Canada  and  pointed  out  that  Canada's  trading 
deficit  with  the  United  States  had  been  accom- 
panied by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  and  that  the  rest  of  the  deficit  had  been 
covered  by  Canada's  trade  sui-plus  and  investment 
inflows  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  United  States  members  felt 
that  the  trade  and  payments  relationships  between 
the  two  countries  were  basically  sound  and  demon- 
strated the  effective  working  of  multilateral  trad- 
ing policies. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  formulating  its  trade 
policies  each  country  should  show  careful  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  other. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  means  for 
promoting  the  orderly  expansion  of  world  trade. 
In  particular  the  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  in  accord  on  the  need  for  continued 
support  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  parties. 

Canadian  ministers  maintained  that  United 
States  surplus  disposal  operations  have  adversely 
affected  Canadian  wheat  sales.  In  particular  they 
emphasized  the  harmful  effects  barter  transactions 
have  had  on  commercial  marketings  of  all  export- 
ing countries,  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  members  affirmed  to  the  Ca- 
nadian ministers  their  intention  in  all  surplus 
disposal  activities  to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  in- 
terfering with  normal  commercial  marketings. 
They  gave  assurance  that  under  the  present  re- 
vised Commodity  Credit  Corporation  barter  pro- 
gram each  barter  contract  must  result  in  a  net 
increase  in  exports  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
involved,  and  that  interest  must  be  paid  until  the 
strategic  materials  are  delivered  or  payment  is 
otherwise  effected  for  the  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  also  agreed 
on  the  value  of  continuing  consultation  in  order 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  any  harmful  effects  of 
surplus  disposal  activities. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  agricultural  poli- 
cies which  affect  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Canadian  ministers  expressed  concern  over 
the  effect  on  Canadian  producers  which   would 


result  from  any  future  action  by  the  United  States 
to  raise  duties  on  imported  lead  and  zinc.  The 
United  States  members  explained  the  situation 
confronting  their  domestic  producers.  They  called 
attention  to  the  continuing  need  for  impoi-ts  of 
certain  minerals  and  metals  and  indicated  that  any 
United  States  tariff  action  that  might  be  taken  to 
relieve  serious  injury  to  United  States  producers 
would  have  the  primary  objective  of  maintaining 
a  normal  relationship  between  imports  and  do- 
mestic production.  They  noted  that  any  such 
action  would  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

The  Canadian  ministers  clarified  the  concern 
frequently  expressed  in  Canada  I'egarding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  United  States  investment  in 
Canadian  natural  resources  and  important  manu- 
facturing industries.  They  made  it  clear  that 
Canada  welcomed  the  inflow  of  capital  and  rec- 
ognized its  important  contribution  to  Canadian 
economic  development.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
Canadian  Government  that  all  United  States  com- 
panies participating  in  the  expansion  of  the  Cana- 
dian economy  would  develop  and  maintain  closer 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  the 
people  of  Canada.  In  this  connection  note  was 
taken  of  the  recent  supplementary  tax  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ^  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  greater  Canadian  participa- 
tion in  American-owned  corporations  operating 
in  Canada. 

The  United  States  members  welcomed  this  clari- 
fication by  the  Canadian  ministers  and  pointed  out 
that  the  great  confidence  which  United  States 
business  feels  toward  Canada  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience  and  association. 


Baghdad  Pact  Countries  To  Study 
Possibility  of  Free  Trade  Area 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  final  communique  is- 
sued at  London  on  September  24  hy  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  Organizatioii  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Working  Party  on  Customs 
Union/Common  Market/ Free  Trade  Area. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  Council  at  its  Karachi  Ses- 
sion of  June  tills  year  approved  the  recommen- 

'  Ihid.,  Oct.  14,  1!».-7,  p.  612. 
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dation  of  the  Economic  Committee  to  establish  a 
Workinfj  Party  to  report  on  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  Customs  Union/Common  Market/ 
Free  Trade  Area  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  Region.^ 
The  tirst  session  of  this  Working  Party  was 
held  in  London  from  September  16  to  September 
24,  1957.  The  session  was  attended  by  the  dele- 
gations from  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  A.  D.  Azhar  of  Pakistan  was 
elected  as  chairman. 

2.  The  Working  Party  have  submitted  a  unani- 
mous report  for  the  consideration  of  its  superior 
bodies.  In  the  light  of  the  European  background 
ha  this  regard,  the  rejiort  sets  out  the  most  im- 
portant issues  that  require  to  be  studied  collec- 
tively as  well  as  at  national  levels.  The  Work- 
ing Party  has  also  recommended  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  study  of  either  a  Customs  Union  or  an 
Economic  Community  on  the  lines  envisaged  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  commonly  described  as 
a  Common  Market,  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
and  tliat  attention  henceforth  should  be  confined 
to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Free  Trade 
Area. 


Salk  Vaccine  Export  Quota 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced  on 
October  10  that  an  export  quota  of  5  million  cubic 
centimeters  has  been  established  for  poliomye- 
litis (Salk)  vaccine  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  new  quota  is  2  million  cc.'s  above  that  set 
for  the  third  quarter  'and  reflects  the  improved 
domestic  supply  outlook.  It  will  continue  to  be 
licensed  under  present  criteria  which  give  priority 
to  countries  most  urgently  in  need  of  tlie  vaccine 
and  which  maintain  adequate  immunization  pro- 
grams. 

The  major  portion  of  the  3-million-cc.  quota  set 
for  the  tliird  quarter  was  distributed  among  the 
following  countries:  Argentina,  94,000  cc.'s;  Bra- 
zil, 270,666 ;  Chile,  29,331 ;  Cuba,  31,086 ;  Hungary, 
399,697;  Liberia,  20,880;  Mexico,  12,753;  Nether- 
lands, 563,057;  Netheriands  Antilles,  36,450;  Pan- 
ama, 7,200;  Peru,  18,792;  Southern  Rhodesia,  38,- 
502;  Sweden,  87,750;  Uruguay,  180,153;  Vene- 
zuela, 57,333 ;  and  West  Germany,  303,606. 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12, 1957,  p.  276. 

October  28,    1957 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  With  Korea 

Press  release  561  dated  October  7 

Ratifications  were  exchanged  on  October  7  of 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.^  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Seoul  on 
November  28  (Seoul  time),  1956.  It  will  by  its 
terms  enter  into  force  1  month  from  the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  consists  of  25  articles  and  a  protocol. 
In  these  provisions,  each  of  the  two  Governments 
(1)  agrees  to  accord,  within  its  territories,  to 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other  country, 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its 
own  citizens  and  corporations  with  respect  to 
many  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  religious  and  educational  ac- 
tivities; (2)  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and 
shipping;  (3)  formally  endorses  standards  re- 
garding the  protection  of  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty that  reflect  advanced  constitutional  princi- 
ples; and  (4)  recognizes  the  need  for  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  stimulating  the  flow 
of  private  capital  investment  for  economic 
development. 


World  Banl<  Loan  to  Austria 
for  Hydroelectric  Project 

The  World  Bank  announced  on  October  4  that 
it  had  approved  a  loan  of  15  million  deutsche- 
marks  (equivalent  to  about  $3.6  million)  to  help 
complete  a  190,000-kilowatt  hydroelectric  project 
being  built  near  tlie  Lunersee  in  western  Austria. 
Most  of  the  power  from  Lunersee  will  be  exported 
to  the  Ruhr  and  southwest  Germany,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  consumed  in  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Vorarlberg  and  Tyrol. 

The  loan  was  made  to  the  Vorarlberger  111- 
werke,  a  public  power  company  with  headquarters 
at  Bregenz  in  Vorarlberg.  This  is  the  first  World 
Bank  loan  in  German  marks;  the  marks  to  be 
used  for  the  loan  will  be  provided  from  the  Ger- 
man capital  subscription  to  the  bank. 

The  Dresdner  Bank  of  Frankfurt-am-Main> 
West  Germany,  is  participating  in  the  loan,  with- 


'  S.  Exec.  D,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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out  the  bank's  guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  DM1,- 
060,200,  made  up  of  the  first  three  maturities, 
which  fall  due  on  May  1  and  November  1,  1960, 
and  May  1,  1961.  This  is  the  first  participation 
by  a  West  German  commercial  bank  in  a  World 
Bank  loan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Lunersee  project  is  to 
supply  power  for  export  at  periods  of  peak  de- 
mand. The  Lunersee  is  being  used  as  a  reservoir; 
a  dam  is  being  built  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  to  raise  its  capacity.  Storage  of  water  will 
be  further  increased  by  diverting  the  runoff  of  a 
glacier  into  the  lake  and  by  pumping  water  up 
from  a  basin  located  below  the  new  power  station. 
Six  miles  of  tunnels,  syphons,  and  penstocks  are 
being  built  to  bring  water  down  to  the  power 
plant  and  to  return  pumped  water  to  the  lake. 

Five  generating  and  five  pumping  units  are 
being  installed  in  the  new  powerhouse.  The 
pumps,  driven  by  the  generators  in  tlie  power- 
house acting  as  motors  and  using  cheap  power  im- 
ported from  Germany  during  hours  of  slack  de- 
mand, will  pump  annually  about  60  million  cubic 
meters  of  the  76  million  cubic  meters  of  water  re- 
quired to  fill  the  lake  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

Work  began  at  Lunersee  in  1954.  In  June  1955 
the  bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $10  million 
for  the  project,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  now 
expected  to  be  equivalent  to  $50  million,  compared 
with  the  original  estimate  of  $38.6  million.  The 
present  loan  therefore  brings  the  bank's  total  in- 
vestment in  the  project  to  $13.6  million.  The 
plant  is  expected  to  go  into  commercial  operation 
in  April  1958,  a  year  earlier  than  was  originally 
scheduled. 


Views  Invited  on  Operation 
of  Wool  Fabric  Tariff  Quota 


Press  release  566  dated  October  9 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Keci- 
procity  Information  on  October  9  issued  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  all  interested  persons  witli  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  tariff  quota  on  cer- 
tain woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 

A  tariff  quota  on  certain  woolen  and  Morsted 


fabrics  was  established  by  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation of  September  28,  1956.'  The  proclama- 
tion invoked  a  reservation  applying  to  tariff 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States  on  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  provided  for  in  items  1108 
and  1109  (a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  proclamation  is  applicable  to  most  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  entering  this  country  and 
provides  that,  in  accordance  with  the  reservation, 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  applying  to  these 
fabrics  will  be  increased  wlien  such  imports,  in 
any  year,  exceed  an  amount  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  United  States  production  of  similar 
fabrics  for  the  preceding  3  calendar  years. 

For  tlie  last  3  months  of  1956,  the  tariff  quota 
was  establislied  at  3.5  million  pounds,  and  for 
1957  it  was  set  at  14  million  pounds.  The  tariff 
quota  for  tlie  last  quarter  of  1956  was  not  filled. 
The  1957  tariff'  quota  was  filled  on  July  25,  1957, 
and  on  that  date  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty 
was  increased  from  20  or  25  percent  (depending 
on  the  fabric)  to  45  percent.-  The  specific  part 
of  the  duty  remained  at  30  or  37i/^  cents  a  pound 
(depending  on  the  fabric). 

It  appears  tliat  there  has  been  sufficient  experi- 
ence under  the  tariff  quota  on  these  fabrics  to 
warrant  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  quota 
at  this  time.  The  agencies  of  the  Government 
responsible  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  on  tliis  subject  invite,  through  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  submis- 
sion of  information  on  any  aspect  of  the  operation 
of  tlie  tariff  quota.  To  be  of  greatest  use  in  the 
appraisal  being  undertaken,  the  submissions 
should  consist  of  factual  reports,  supported  by 
specific  evidence  wherever  possible,  regarding 
conditions  in  the  industry  or  actual  ti-ade  experi- 
ence since  tlie  tariff  quota  has  been  in  effect.  In 
addition  to  this  information,  the  agencies  con- 
cerned will  consider  suggestions  regarding  the 
future  operation  of  the  tariff  quota. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of 
interested  persons  regarding  trade  agreements 
matters.    The  Committee  consists  of  a  member  of 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  19,56,  p.  556. 

^  For  a  White  House  announcement  and  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
see  ihid.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  84. 
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the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury  and 
the  Intei'national  Cooperation  Administration. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  open  at  10  o'clock  on  December  9, 
19.57,  in  tlie  hearing  room  in  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Applications 
for  oral  presentation  of  views  and  information, 
accompanied  by  written  statements,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  not  later  than  12  noon, 
November  22,  1957.  Written  statements  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard  should  also  be 
submitted  by  12  noon,  November  22, 1957. 

Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of 
statements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

All  communications  on  this  matter  should  be 
addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Rec- 
iprocity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Build- 
ing, Washington  25,  D.C. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Notice  of  Public  Heaeing  Regakdino  Operation  of 
Tariff-Rate  Quota  on  Woolen  Fabrics 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information. 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  November  22, 
19.57. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  desiring 
to  be  heard,  November  22,  19.57. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  not  de- 
siring to  be  heard,  November  22,  1957. 
Public  hearings,  open  December  9,  1957. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before  the 
Committee  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested  per- 
sons with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff-rate  quota 
on  certain  woolen  fabrics  described  in  items  1108  and 


1109  (a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gl  Stat.  (Parts  5 
and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A20.j1,  and  3  UST  (pt.  1)  615,  (pt.  2) 
1841),  established  by  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3160 
of  September  28,  1956  (3  C.F.R.,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44 ;  T.D. 
54212). 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  shall  lie  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12:00  noon, 
November  22,  1057.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard 
shall  also  submit  written  statements  to  the  Committee 
not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November  22,  1957.  Written 
statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November 
22,  1957.  Such  communications  shall  be  addressed  to 
"Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington  25,  D.C".  Fifteen  copies 
of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated 
shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In- 
formation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked.  For 
official  use  only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.  m.  on 
December  9,  1957  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  7th  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be 
heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements  and 
who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  ap- 
plication for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements  made 
at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice,  including 
requests  for  appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  0th  day  of  October,  1957. 

Edward  Tardlet 
Secretary, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


October  28,   1957 
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Essentials  of  Social  Progress 


Statement  hy  George  Meany 

U.S.  Re-presentative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


Progress  and   Problems  Underscored  in   Report  on 
World  Social  Situation 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  whicli  registers  tlie  efforts  of 
the  international  community  to  promote  and 
measure  social  progress.-  It  points  up  the  every- 
day problems  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  decisive 
for  mankind's  well-being. 

This  year  the  Secretariat  has  provided  us  with 
the  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situatio7i.^  It 
has  done  an  able  job.  Especially  commendable  is 
the  effective  pooling  of  effort  with  other  members 
of  the  family  of  United  Nations  agencies :  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  UNESCO,  FAO, 
and  WHO.  It  covers  many  topics  which  have 
been  discussed  in  other  forums.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  report  stresses  the  problems  which  are  aris- 
ing from  rapid  urbanization  in  many  parts  of  the 
world — urbanization  which  in  all  too  many  cases 
takes  place  without  accompanying  industrializa- 
tion to  provide  employment.  People  in  rural 
ai-eas  hear  of  higher  wages  and  of  improving 
health  and  education  facilities  available  in  cities. 
This  leads  them  to  seek  new  opportunities.  The 
problem  of  unemployed  people  crowding  together 
in  urban  slums  is  then  complicated  by  the  dis- 
ruptive impact  on  their  traditional  ways  of  life. 
People  who  have  been  used  to  a  rural  culture  de- 
veloped over  centuries  suddenly  find  themselves 


'  Made  in  Committee  III  ( Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Sept.  30  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2749). 

'  For  a  statement  by  Neil  H.  Jacoby  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  July  17,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23, 
1957,  p.  496. 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.5/324  and  Add.  1. 


in  a  new  social  environment  often  in  conflict  with 
their  ancient  customs. 

This  problem  is  closely  tied  to  another  pre- 
sented in  the  report :  the  problem  of  relating  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  problem.  A  stable  and  healthy 
economy,  a  growing  economy,  requires  rewards 
and  incentives  in  the  form  of  higher  living  stand- 
ards. Individual  men  and  women  must  feel  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  producing  more.  At  tlie  same 
time,  man  is  an  economic  force — a  vital  economic 
resource.  His  level  of  health  and  education  in- 
fluences his  capacity  to  produce.  Social  progi'ess 
becomes  itself  a  most  important  means  of  promot- 
ing economic  development.  "Wliat  we  are  talking 
about  is  really  two  aspects  of  one  process,  the  effort 
to  enrich  hiunan  lives.  There  should  be  no  other 
purpose  for  machines  and  factories  and  rising  pro- 
ductivity than  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
development  and  enrichment  of  human  beings. 

Significant  ideas  are  implicit  in  this  conception. 
Public  policy  should  not  seek  economic  develop- 
ment at  the  expense  of  hmnan  well-being.  Public 
policy  must  consider  carefully  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  distribution  of  the  national  income 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  community. 
Public  policy  is  unsound  and  unjust  when  it  pro- 
vides for  economic  development  at  a  high  cost  in 
terms  of  the  health,  material  well-being,  and  free- 
dom of  the  citizenry.  No  economy  can  be  healthy 
when  it  is  excessively  expensive  in  terms  of  human 
effort.  No  economy  can  be  sound  when  it  is  waste- 
ful of  human  resources.  All  economic  systems 
have  many  urgent  and  valuable  lessons  to  learn 
from  the  costly  mistakes,  in  hmnnn  terms,  made 
in  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
This  is  true  for  those  only  beginning  to  develop 
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modern  industry.  It  is  no  less  true  for  those  seek- 
ing to  catch  up  with  and  exceed  the  level  of  indus- 
trialization already  attained  by  other  countries. 

Despite  tlie  problems  arising  from  rapid  urban- 
ization and  unbalanced  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, the  report  as  a  whole  shows  progress  over  the 
last  4  years.  It  is  optimistic,  but  with  qualifica- 
tions. I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  these  quali- 
fications. It  relates  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  many  parts  of  the  world  still  in  early 
stages  of  modern  industrial  development.  Public 
health  programs,  programs  often  carried  out  in 
part  with  the  assistance  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  UNICEF,  are  producing  sub- 
stantial declines  in  death  rates.  We  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  assist  this  war  on  diseases 
which  destroy  and  debilitate  hmnan  resources. 
My  Governnaent's  support  of  the  worldwide  pro- 
gram of  malaria  eradication  as  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  a  measure  of  my  country's  deter- 
mination in  this  regard. 

But  the  implications  of  our  successes  must  also 
be  noted.  In  promoting  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, one  of  the  elements  in  realistic  planning  must 
be  to  take  into  account  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion pressures.  Otherwise,  standards  of  living 
may  lag  even  with  a  rising  volume  of  industrial 
production. 

Improving  Measurement  of  Social  Progress 

At  the  24th  Session  of  tlie  Council,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  other  repre- 
sentatives proposed  to  broaden  in  a  positive  way 
the  measures  of  social  progress.  Among  the  yard- 
sticks of  social  progress  suggested  for  considera- 
tion were  the  following : 

1.  Increasing  personal  income  and  consumer 
wealth,  widely  shared. 

2.  Expanding  individual  freedom  and  right  of 
mobility  for  people  in  a  geographic  and  social 
sense. 

3.  Improving  health,  physical  vigor. 

4.  Improving  level  of  educational  accomplish- 
ment. 

5.  Increasing  leisure  time  and  possibilities  for 
its  utilization  for  cultural  development. 

6.  Improving  conditions  of  work  and  standards 
of  employment. 

Availability  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  at  reasonable  cost,  more  and  better 


housing,  were  among  the  other  measures  of  social 
progress  to  be  considered  in  future  reports. 

One  final  yardstick  proposed  interests  me  par- 
ticularly as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  as  the  spokesman  of  the  free  trade-union  move- 
ment in  my  country.  I  have  in  mind  the  growth 
of  voluntary  associations  through  which  citizens 
can  exercise  their  own  initiative,  without  govei'n- 
ment  supervision  or  control,  in  advancing  humani- 
tarian objectives. 

In  paragraph  434  of  the  report  we  find  that: 
"It  was  also  observed  that  the  role  which  volmi- 
tary  organizations  and  the  people  themselves 
could  play  in  the  implementation  of  the  plans 
should  not  be  overlooked."  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  must 
not  only  avoid  overlooking,  but  we  must  empha- 
size the  positive  role  of  voluntary  organizations. 
In  stressing  this,  we  do  not  overlook  or  exclude 
the  role  of  the  state.  The  roles  of  the  state  and 
voluntary  organizations  are  not  necessarily  mu- 
tually exclusive.  They  do  not  negate  each  other. 
They  often  supplement  and  complement  each 
other. 

We  find  as  too  rigid  and  untenable  the  dogma 
that  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions  "the 
primaiy  factor  in  social  progress  must  be  govern- 
ment action,  financed  by  the  state."  The  dogma 
that  "the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  could  be 
successful  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  supported 
by  the  state"  can  and  does  hold  true  only  in  states 
which  are  totalitarian  dictatorships,  only  in  states 
which,  in  practice,  deny  their  people  the  funda- 
mental rights  proclaimed  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Voluntary  organizations  are  a 
most  vital  force  for  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  these  rights  and  aims.  Thus  the  extent  to 
which  any  society  is  truly  humanitarian — demo- 
cratic rather  than  paternalistic — depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  the  initiative  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  voluntary  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity, on  the  extent  to  which  the  people  them- 
selves, through  organizations  of  their  own  choice 
and  direction,  mold  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies of  their  country. 

Human  Rights  Activities 

Human  rights  is  another  major  topic  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  report  on  which  my  delegation 
would  like  to  comment.  Considering  the  empha- 
sis in  the  Third  Committee  on  questions  relating 
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to  human  rights,  this  section  of  the  report  is  of 
interest  to  us  all.  My  delegation  wishes  to  call 
attention  at  this  time  to  two  subjects  in  the  section. 

In  the  field  of  women's  rights  the  report  indi- 
cates a  steady  extension  of  the  right  to  vote.  In 
the  past  year  four  more  countries  have  established 
suffrage  rights  without  distinctions  as  to  sex. 
Sixty-nine  of  the  81  United  Nations  members  now 
grant  women  the  right  to  vote  while  in  five  more 
countries  women  vote  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions. We  understand  that  suffrage  for  women 
is  now  under  consideration  in  several  countries 
where  women  do  not  now  vote.  We  can,  there- 
fore, look  forward  to  continued  progress  in  this 
field. 

Another  important  development  covered  by  the 
report  has  been  the  progress  of  the  advisory  serv- 
ices pi'ogi-am.  During  the  past  year  tlie  program 
has  passed  certain  milestones.  The  first  seminar 
was  held  in  Bangkok  this  summer.  From  all  re- 
ports, it  was  a  success.  Participation  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  discussions  attracted  widespread 
public  attention  throughout  the  area.  We  con- 
gratulate all  those  who  participated  in  this  im- 
portant event.  Other  seminars  are  now  in  prep- 
aration. Two  woi'king  parties  to  plan  seminars 
have  been  held  in  1957.  As  a  result,  during  1958 
regional  seminars  will  be  held  in  Manila  and 
Santiago  to  discuss  protection  of  human  rights 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  These 
meetings  represent  new,  practical  efforts  to  fur- 
ther respect  for  human  freedom,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  world  peace. 

U.S.  Support  of  International  Action 

The  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  sup- 
porting international  action  under  the  United  Na- 
tions to  improve  social  conditions  of  people  wher- 
ever possible.  In  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  international  agencies  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  witliin  my  own  lifetime.  Despite  the 
important  role  played  by  American  leaders  in  tlie 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  United 
States  never  joined  the  League  and  came  into  the 
International  Labor  Organization  only  in  1934. 
I  can  remember  only  too  well  the  attitude  of  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  during  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  wlien  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  viewed  as  something  far  away  and  of 
little  consequence  for  us  in  the  United  States. 


We  learned  by  the  bitter  experience  of  World  AVar 
II  that  the  well-being  of  our  own  citizens  is  linked 
closely  with  the  well-being  of  people  everywhere. 
The  contrast  in  the  attitudes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  1920's  and  1930's  with  that  of  the  1940's 
and  1950"s  is  demonstrated  in  our  participation 
and  support  of  the  programs  described  in  the  re- 
port which  we  are  considering. 

It  is  the  consistent  policy  of  my  Government  to 
send  outstanding  technical  and  professional  peo- 
ple to  meetings  of  groups  concerned  with  social 
questions,  for  example,  the  Social  Commission, 
the  Population  Commission,  the  UNICEF  Exec- 
utive Board,  the  Narcotics  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  as  well  as  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Such  experts  are  provided 
with  the  fullest  possible  assistance  from  technical 
agencies  of  my  Government  and  from  voluntary 
agencies. 

In  financial  terms,  the  United  States  contributes 
more  than  $100  million  annually  to  programs  of 
international  organizations  affecting  social  prog- 
ress. From  my  point  of  view,  however,  a  more 
important  indicator  of  our  support  is  the  interest 
among  private  associations  within  the  United 
States.  Take  tlie  example  I  know  best,  the  Amer- 
ican trade  unions.  Through  our  international 
afHliation  witli  tlie  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  we  follow  closely  the  social 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  free  trade  unions  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
human  brotherhood  is  a  practical  ideal  and  the 
only  lasting  basis  for  human  relations.  It  was 
labor  in  the  United  States  which  initiated,  in- 
spired, and  pioneered  the  worldwide  efforts  of  the 
working  people  for  a  shorter  workday — tlie  in- 
ternational 8-liour-day  movement.  Gompers,  the 
founder  of  our  modern  trade-miion  movement, 
was  among  the  prime  movers  for  organizing  the 
ILO  as  a  means  "for  securing  peace  among  na- 
tions through  the  establishment  of  social  justice." 
Thus  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of  the 
workers  received  specific  recognition  in  an  inter- 
national peace  treaty  (1919) . 

After  World  War  I  our  trade  unions  helped 
the  German  workers  overcome  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation and  to  save  their  organizations.  Before 
World  War  II  U.S.  labor  set  the  pace  in  helping 
the  victims  of  the  Nazi  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
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During  World  War  II  we  did  our  best  to  help 
the  needy  and  to  reestablish  the  free  trade  unions 
among  the  vanquished  and  victorious  people  alike. 
As  you  know,  it  was  the  trade  unions  of  our 
country  wliich  first  placed  the  problem  of  slave 
labor  before  the  United  Nations.  We  have  ini- 
tiated and  supported  policies  for  advancing  and 
assisting  social  progress  and  human  well-being 
among  all  peoples,  regardless  of  I'ace,  color,  or 
creed.  Only  recently  we  set  up  a  special  fund 
for  helping  the  workers  of  Africa  develop  their 
own  trained  trade-union  leaders.  Through  dele- 
gations and  publications  in  various  languages  we 
have  actively  sought  to  promote  better  under- 
standing and  firm  friendship  among  the  workers 
and  peoples  of  different  lands. 

Social  Progress  in  tlie  U.S. 

The  subject  of  social  progress  in  the  U.S.  is  one 
with  which  I  have  dealt  most  of  my  life.  The 
trade-union  movement  in  the  United  States  exists 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  members.  We  seek 
tills  objective  through  collective  bargaining  to  in- 
sure for  our  membei's  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  our  economy.  It  is  then  up  to  each 
member  to  use  the  money  and  leisure  he  has  earned 
as  he  sees  fit.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  eacli  individual  making  his  own 
choices  to  the  maximmn  extent  possible. 

In  seeking  social  and  human  progress  in  the 
United  States,  our  goal  is  clear:  We  seek  a  free 
and  democratic  society  which  emphasizes  equality 
of  opportunity.  We  believe  that,  if  individuals 
have  full  and  free  access  to  ideas  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  expression,  they  will  make  the 
proper  choice.  There  is  no  better  way  to  true 
human  advancement. 

Our  expanding  cultural  life  in  the  United 
States  is  similarly  based  on  the  principle  of  allow- 
ing individuals  free  choice.  There  is  no  attempt 
by  anyone  to  force  upon  people  "what  is  good  for 
them."  Yet  there  is  ample  evidence  of  an  expand- 
ing cultural  life.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by 
the  tenfold  increase  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
last  generation :  also  by  the  continuous  rise  in  tlie 
number  of  students  in  our  colleges  and  miiversi- 
ties,  who,  today,  number  314  million. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting  for  this  Com- 
mittee is  another  development  in  American  cul- 
tural life.  We  are  reaching  out  as  never  before 
in  an  attempt  to  appreciate,  understand,  and  ab- 


sorb other  cultures.  The  performers  listed  in  any 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  demonstrate  the 
appreciation  by  our  people  of  artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  nation  we  realize  more 
and  more  the  need  for  knowing  foreign  languages. 

In  culture,  as  in  all  phases  of  our  social  life, 
we  emphasize  freedom  of  choice.  We  prefer  the 
private  and  individual  efforts  of  men  and  women 
held  together  by  conviction.  I  would  refer  again 
to  the  private  associations  I  know  best — the  Amer- 
ican trade  unions. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  highly  devel- 
ojied  industrial  countries  enjoying  democratic 
rights,  the  free  trade  unions  are  the  largest  volun- 
tary form  of  organization.  It  is  as  a  voluntary 
organization  that  our  free  trade-union  movement 
has  grown  not  only  in  numbers  and  influence  but 
in  service  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Our  trade  unions,  along  with  other  voluntary 
organizations,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
efforts  to  have  adequate  government  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  moi-e  and  better  housing — - 
especially  for  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups. 
This  effort  to  secure  state  assistance  has  not  con- 
flicted with  or  prevented  some  of  our  trade  unions 
from  setting  up  their  own  housing  projects.  Right 
here  in  New  York  City,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union  have  set  up  housing 
projects  that  compare  favorably  with  any  gov- 
ernment housing  project. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
Basic  social  insurance  and  old-age  assistance  are 
provided  by  our  Government,  and  of  course  we  are 
in  favor  of  an  expanding  and  ever-improving  sys- 
tem of  social  legislation.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
clude supplementary  effort  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  this  field.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  14  million  out  of  the  17  million  organized 
workers  in  the  United  States  are  now  covered  by 
welfare  plans  secured  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  collective  bargaining  over  and  above  pro- 
vision made  by  the  state.  Our  trade  unions  have 
negotiated  and  secured  pension  plans  covering 
more  than  7,500,000  of  their  numbers.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  trade-union  members,  and  in  some 
cases  their  dependents,  are  now  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital  care  under 
voluntary  labor-management  agreements.  Twen- 
ty-three million  of  our  workers  are  covered  by  pen- 
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sion  plans  set  up  by  employers.  ]\Ianagement  now 
spends  five  to  six  billion  dollars  a  year  on  various 
health  plans  for  workers.  I  stress  that  these  bene- 
fits are  additions  to,  and  not  substitutes  for,  an 
acceptable  level  of  wages. 

The  trade-union  interest  in  social  progress  is 
shown  in  other  ways.  More  than  75,000  of  our 
union  members  are  serving  on  various  boards  and 
committees  of  voluntary  welfare  agencies.  Over 
40,000  of  our  trade  unionists  have  completed  a  2- 
month  counseling  course  offered  by  the  AFL- 
"CIO  Community  Services  Committee.  This 
training  qualifies  them  for  serving  their  respective 
communities  as  voluntary  links  between  workers 
and  public-health  and  welfare  services,  social  se- 
curity and  recreational  services,  and  similar  agen- 
cies and  programs. 

Social  progress  among  countries  is  necessarily 
relative,  differing  because  of  historical,  economic, 
institutional,  and  other  factors.  Each  nation 
must  choose  its  own  path  to  progress,  a  path 
adapted  to  its  own  tradition  and  circumstances. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  found  free  in- 
stitutions to  be  a  powerful  force  for  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress. 

We  still  have  a  number  of  basic  and  critical  so- 
cial problems  to  solve  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  the  problem  of  uprooting  and 
eliminating  every  vestige  of  racial  discrimination. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  intense  international  at- 
tention has  been  spotlighted  on  this  problem. 

Discrimination,  intolerance,  and  bigoted  social 
customs  exist  everywhere  in  some  degree.  They 
are  the  weight  of  past  centuries,  which  to  some 
■extent  all  peoples  carry.  The  important  issue  is : 
Does  there  exist  a  determination  to  recognize  them 
openly,  to  face  up  to  them,  and  to  make  effective 
progress  in  combating  them  ? 

In  our  trade  imions  we  have  been  fighting  and 
shall  continue  to  fight  vigorously  against  race  dis- 
crimination and  other  forms  of  social  corrosion 
and  moral  corruption.  And  we  have  been  getting 
results  in  eliminating  such  evil  elements  and  anti- 
social practices.  Let  me  assure  you,  we  do  not 
hide  but  fight  these  evils. 

Tlirough  voluntary  and  governmental  efforts 
all  over  the  United  States  we  have  been  making 
encouraging  headway  in  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination. For  instance,  restrictive  agree- 
ments among  property  owners  for  preventing 
members  of  minority  groups  from  residing  in 


particular  areas  are  no  longer  sanctioned  by  law. 
Neither  is  segregation  in  interstate  public  trans- 
portation facilities  any  longer  sanctioned  by  law. 
Discrimination  has  been  eliminated  in  Federal 
employment  and  in  our  armed  services.  It  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  private  employment. 

No  statement  on  this  problem  would  be  ade- 
quate witliout  reference  to  the  present  controversy 
over  school  integration  in  certain  of  our  South- 
ern States.  This  controversy  shows  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  to  put  the  prob- 
lem into  perspective  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
31  of  our  48  States  now  have  completely  inte- 
grated school  systems.  In  10  other  States  inte- 
gration is  progressing  and  in  most  cases  without 
difficulties.  This  progress  has  come  about  largely 
through  the  influence  of  millions  of  Americans 
acting  either  individually  or  through  voluntary 
associations,  such  as  their  labor  unions,  church 
and  other  religious  groups,  universities,  colleges, 
and  a  host  of  others.  This  is  important  in  itself. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  their  Government 
have  an  open  and  active  national  policy  against 
race  discrimination — regardless  of  the  cover  or 
label  under  which  it  may  be  hidden.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  uphold- 
ing the  law  on  school  segregation.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Government's  action  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
individual  under  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

The  struggle  for  equal  opportunity  is  succeed- 
ing. The  current  controversy  over  school  inte- 
gration is  only  one  episode  in  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  outcome ;  the  direction 
of  events  is  clear.  If  one  wishes  to  understand 
the  present  episode,  it  must  be  seen  as  one  phase 
of  a  great  advance. 

In  Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  these  re- 
marks I  have  tried  in  behalf  of  my  delegation  to 
offer  my  country's  views  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
to  touch  briefly  on  social  pi'oblems  and  social 
progress  in  the  United  States.  As  a  citizen  and 
trade-union  member  I  have  drawn  in  considerable 
measure  on  my  own  experiences  in  the  hope  that 
certain  views  put  forth  might  have  added  mean- 
ing.    Nonetheless  you  will  find  that  in  their  essen- 
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tials  these  views  and  ideals  are  shared  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  These  essentials 
are: 

1.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  continuing  social 
and  humanitarian  progress. 

2.  Social  and  human  progress  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  widest  possible  practical  terms,  that 
is,  in  measures  that  better  the  everyday  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  and  raise  the  cultural  level  of 
the  people. 

3.  Human  and  social  progress  can  be  effectively 
advanced  through  international  cooperation. 

4.  The  United  Nations  through  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  its  supporting  commis- 
sions, and  in  conjunction  with  the  specialized 
agencies,  is  advancing  social  progress. 

5.  The  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  dedicated  to  the  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  further  improvement  of  these  United 
Nations  activities. 

6.  Action  by  individuals  and  free,  voluntary, 
private  organizations  is  of  vital  importance  for 
social  progress. 

Finally,  that  the  rate  of  social  progress  in  the 
United  States  justifies  our  faith  in  and  our  dedi- 
cation to  free  institutions. 


Inscription  of  Soviet  Item 
on  Peaceful  Coexistence 

Statement  hy  Hewy  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

The  United  States  will  vote  to  recommend  in- 
scription of  the  item  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
has  proposed  calling  for  a  declaration  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence. 

We  do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  explanatory 
memorandum  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  old 
attack  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  that  we 
have  here  practically  every  year. 

This  year  the  attack  masks  itself  in  five  prin- 
ciples which  are  included  in  the  Soviet  draft  reso- 
lution— five  principles,  let  me  add,  which  have 
real  meaning  for  millions  of  people  in  many  free 
countries.  These  principles,  stated  in  another 
way,  are  what  we  are  all  committed  to  by  our 


adherence  to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
All  men  of  good  will  approve  such  ideas. 

It  does,  to  be  sure,  raise  doubt  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  resolution  being  introduced  by 
the  country  which  seems  to  us  to  do  the  least 
about  carrying  these  principles  out,  which  in  fact 
makes  no  secret,  as  ISIr.  Khrushchev  has  made 
plain  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  its  desire  not 
to  coexist  peacefully  with  the  United  States. 

We  entertain  the  hope,  however,  which  may  be 
slight — we  hope  not — that  a  discussion  of  the 
words  "peaceful  coexistence"  will  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  realization  of  what  these  words  can 
really  mean  and  perhaps  result  in  their  following 
the  true  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  place  of 
the  policy  of  subversion  and  oppression  which, 
alas,  they  have  so  often  followed. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  vote  to  inscribe.^ 

[In  further  interventions  Mr.  Lodge  stated:] 

I  am  just  exerting  my  right  of  reply. 

The  United  States  is  in  favor  of  all  countries 
living  in  peace  with  each  other.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  difference  between  living  in 
peace  and  coexisting  peacefully.  We  think  living 
in  peace  with  your  neighbors  means  that  you  do 
not  gobble  them  up,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Hungary.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  perfectly  easy 
position  to  understand. 

The  Soviet  representative  said  that  my  state- 
ment was  highly  slanted — I  quote  those  words  out 
of  the  English  translation — when  I  said  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  want  to 
coexist  peacefully  with  the  United  States.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  my  basis  for  saying  that  was  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  own  remark  on  November  17,  1956, 
"We  will  bm-y  you."  Certainly,  under  any  nor- 
mal definition  of  the  word  "bury,"  it  would  appear 
that  the  individual  being  buried  had  pretty  well 
ceased  either  to  coexist  or  to  exist,  whether  peace- 
fully or  not. 


In  that  same  television  interview  (referred  to 
by  the  Soviet  representative)    Mr.  Khrushchev 


'Made  in   the  General   Committee  on   Sept.   30    (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2747). 


-The  General  Committee  on  Sept.  30  recommended  in- 
clusion of  the  Soviet  item  on  peaceful  coexistence  (U.N. 
doc.  A/3G73)  and  another  Soviet  item  on  "suspension  of 
the  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  under  inter- 
national control"  (U.N.  doe.  A/:3G74).  On  Oct.  1  in 
plenary  session  the  General  Assembly  decided  without 
objection  to  include  the  two  additional  items  in  the 
agenda.  For  the  complete  agenda,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14, 
19.57,  p.  619. 
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said  very  clearly  that  he  thought  that  the  way  of 
life  of  the  industrial  countries  should  be  destroyed. 
Now,  that  is  not  jDeacef  ul  coexistence  by  any  rea- 
sonable definition  of  the  term. 


Intergovernmental  Copyright 
Committee  To  Convene 

Press  release  553  dated  October  3 

At  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee  will 
convene  its  second  session  on  October  7,  1957,  at 
Washington,  D.C.  Representatives  of  12  nations 
will  meet  to  discuss  problems  regarding  world- 
wide copyright  protection. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention, 
which  came  into  force  on  September  16,  1955,^  and 
has  now  been  ratified  or  acceded  to  by  27  nations, 
including  the  United  States. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention  was  de- 
veloped under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO),  which  also  acts  as  the  secre- 
tariat for  the  Committee.  UNESCO  considers 
this  document  among  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  its  10-j^ear  history. 

The  convention  guarantees  that  signatory  na- 
tions will  provide  the  same  approximate  protec- 
tion for  the  works  of  foreigners  that  they  give  the 
works  of  their  own  nationals,  and  it  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  force  in  preventing  inter- 
national copyright  piracy  and  insuring  that  au- 
thors and  creative  artists  receive  just  compensa- 
tion for  their  efforts. 

Currently  on  the  Intergovernmental  Copyright 
Committee  are  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
They  are  responsible  for  studying  problems  raised 
by  application  of  the  convention,  making  prepara- 
tions for  i^ossible  periodic  revisions,  examining 
otlier  copyright  problems,  and  submitting  reports 
of  the  Committee's  work  to  the  signatory  states. 


•Bulletin  of  Aug.  22,  1955,  p.  320.     For  text  of  con- 
vention and  i)rotocols,  see  S.  Exec.  M,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Invitations  to  send  observers  to  the  meeting  I 

have  been  extended  to  all  governments  which  are  \ 

party  to  the  convention  and  to  the  member  states  { 

of  UNESCO.     In  addition,  the  meeting  will  be  I 

open  to  all  organizations  and  persons  concerned  i 

with  copyright  matters.     The  deliberations  are  i 
expected  to  continue  through  October  11. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  3  (press 
release  551)  announced  the  tripartite  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  6th  session  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
which  will  meet  at  Monterrey,  Mexico,  October  7 
to  19,  1957.  Representatives  of  governments,  em- 
ployers, and  workex's  from  21  coimtries  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

Sheldon  W.  Homan,  Safety  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

Graham  W.  McGowan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
on  International  Labor  Matters,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Representing  the  Employers  op  the  United  States 
Delegates 

George  T.  Fonda,  Vice  President,  Weirton  Steel  Company, 

Weirton,  W.Va. 
John  A.  Stephens,  Vice  President,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisers 

W.  G.  Caples,  Vice  President,  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Herman  .1.  Spoerer,  Vice  President,  Toungstown  Sheet 
and   Tube   Company,    Toungstown,    Ohio 

Leo  Teplow,  Industrial  Relations  Consultant,  American 
Iron   and   Steel   Institute,   New   York,   N.Y. 

Col.  Merle  Thompson,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

I.  W.  Abel,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Steelworkers  of 

America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Frank  Burke,   Safety  Director,   United   Steelworkers  of 

America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Adviser 

Elmer  Cope,  International  Representative  on  Economics 
and  International  Affairs,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Committee  is  one  of  eight 
tripartite  industrial  committees  of  the  ILO  which 
meet  approximately  every  2  years  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  Governing  Body  on  industrial  prob- 
lems. 

Tlie  6th  session  will  deal  primarily  with  (a) 
consideration  of  the  general  report,  (b)  promo- 
tion of  safety  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and 
(c)  general  conditions  of  work  and  social  prob- 
lems in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  countries  in 
the  course  of  industrialization. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  ILO  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee  has  been  scheduled  to  meet  in  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  following 
countries  have  been  invited  to  participate:  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Ninth  Colombo  Plan  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
9  (press  release  567)  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  participating  in  the  ninth  meeting  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
(the  Colombo  Plan),  which  opened  at  Saigon, 
Viet-Nam,  October  7, 1957.  The  deliberations  are 
expected  to  continue  until  October  24.  The  Offi- 
cials Meeting,  which  was  convened  on  October  7 
and  continues  until  October  17,  will  be  followed  by 
a  IMinisterial  Meeting,  October  21-24. 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  will  be  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Ministerial  Meeting. 

Merrill  C.  Gay,  Adviser,  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  xVffairs,  Department  of  State, 
is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Officials  Meeting 
and  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  Minis- 
terial Meeting. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation,  who  will  serve 
as  advisers  at  both  meetings,  are : 

Solomon  Chafkin,  Special  Assistant  for  Regional  Pro- 
grams to  the  Deputy  Director,  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration 


William  F.  Courtney,  International  Economist,  Economic 
Develoiimeut  Division,  Department  of  State 

Wesley  C.  Haraldson,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American 
Embassy,  Saigon 

Ralph  Hirschtritt,  Assistant  Chief,  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Walter  Krause,  International  Develoi)meut  Board,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 

Alethea  Mitchell,  American  Embassy,  Saigon 

Warren  A.   Silver,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi 

Leonard  S.  Tyson,  Special  Assistant  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Committee  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  views  on  problems  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  an  international  cooperative  effort 
can  be  promoted  to  assist  the  countries  of  the  area 
to  accelerate  their  development.  The  United 
States  became  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee in  1951  and  has  since  that  time  partici- 
pated in  the  annual  meetings. 

Countries  represented  on  the  Committee  are: 
Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom 
(together  with  British  Borneo),  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Coimnission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  the 
LTnited  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board  have 
sent  observers  to  past  meetings. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  Regional  and  Inter- 
Regional  Projects.  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board.     E/TAC/6(3,  June  24,  1957.     23  pp.  mimeo. 

Concentration  of  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  in  the  Economic,  Social  and 
Human  Rights  Fields.  Report  of  the  Co-ordination 
Committee  (Part  I).  E/302VRev.  1,  July  5,  1957.  4 
pp.  luimeo. 

Technical  Assistance.  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee.     E/3041,  July  29,  1957.     35  pp.  mimeo. 

European  Housing  Trends  and  Policies  in  1956.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.     E/ECE/292.     91  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  the  Position  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  European 
Economy.     E/ECE/289,  May  1957.     57  pp.  mimeo. 

The  European  Steel  Market  in  1956.  E/ECE/294,  July 
1957.     121  pp.  mimeo. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Knergy  Agency.    Done 
at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into  force  July 
29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  October  7,  1957. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.  Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  February  18,  1955. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  October  3,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States:  October  3, 
1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Convention  creating  the  international  union  for  the  pub- 
lication of  customs  tariffs,  regulations  of  execution,  and 
final  declarations.     Signed   at   Brussels   July   5,   1890. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1S91.    26  Stat.  1518. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  19.57. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international  union 
for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs.    Done  at  Brussels 
December  16,  1949.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1950. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an- 
nexes.   Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.    En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1954  (TIAS  3266). 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  September  23,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Cuba 

Research    reactor    agreement    concerning    civil    uses    of 

atomic  energy.    Signed  at  Washington  June  26,  1956. 

Entered  into  force:  October  10,  1957    (date  on  which 

each   Government   received   from   the   other  written 

notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 

constitutional  requirements). 

France 

Agreement  providing  for  a  facilities  assistance  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  September  23, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  September  23,  1957. 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Paris  May 
31, 1954.  Entered  into  force  May  31,  1954  (TIAS  3072) . 
Superseded:  September  23,  1957  (by  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1957). 

Japan 

Understanding  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  secu- 
rity treaty  (TIAS  2491)  and  the  administrative  agree- 
ment (TIAS  2492)  as  they  relate  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (59  Stat.  1031).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tokyo  September  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
September  14,  19.57. 


Korea 

Ti-eaty  of  friend.ship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol.    Signed  at  Seoul  November  28,  1956. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  October  7,  19.57. 
Enters  into  force:  November  7,  1957. 

Panama 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July  7,  1942,  re- 
lating to  the  assignment  of  a  United  States  Army  officer 
to  serve  as  advLser  to  the  Government  of  Panama  (56 
Stat.  1545).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton July  25  and  October  2,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
October  2,  1957. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  providing  for  a  joint  program  of  aerial  photog- 
raphy in  Venezuela.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Caracas  August  23  and  September  24,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  September  24,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Closing  of  Consulate  at  Cherbourg 

The  American  consulate  at  Cherbourg,  France,  will  be 
closed  on  October  31,  1957.  Three  departments  in  its  con- 
sular district — Manche,  Calvados,  and  Orne — will  be 
added  to  tlie  area  served  by  the  consulate  at  Le  Havre  and 
the  remaining  five  included  in  the  Embas.sy's  district. 

The  establishment  of  a  consular  agency  at  Cherbourg 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Department. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Public-Private  Cooperation 
in  Educational  Exchange 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 11  (press  release  572)  the  release  of  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  role  played  by  private 
enterprise  in  furtherinji;  international  understand- 
ing through  educational  exchange  programs.  Tlie 
50-page  pamphlet  entitled  The  Widening  Circle 
stresses  the  increasing  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing between  peoples  as  the  basis  for  peace- 
ful relations  among  governments  and  cites 
examples  and  statistics  which  show  how  this  need 
is  being  met  tlirough  the  efforts  of  individuals, 
educational    institutions,    foundations,    business 
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establishments,  and  organized  professional,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  groups  in  the  United  States. 

One  section  of  the  publication  deals  with  the 
scope  and  character  of  private  cooperation  in  dis- 
cussing the  types  of  services  rendered  to  privately 
sponsored  educational  exchanges  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ermnent  and  ways  in  which  the  Department  of 
State  is  assisted  in  carrying  out  its  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  Various  proj- 
ects are  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
assistance  which  are  provided.  The  contributions 
of  other  peoples  and  their  governments  and  ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  cooperation  are  also  dis- 
cussed. 

The  importance  of  continued  public-private 
cooperation  in  the  widening  circle  of  interna- 
tional educational  exchange  activities  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  pamphlet's  closing  words: 
"Private  cooperation,  complementing  and  ex- 
panding the  Government's  program,  has  justified 
congressional  support  in  legislation  and  in  ap- 
propriation of  funds;  thus  American  private  en- 
terprise and  the  U.S.  Government  together  share 
the  responsibility  for  repairing  and  maintaining 
the  roads  to  peace  so  often  eroded  by  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. .  .  ." 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  (Department  of  State 
publication  6-142)  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  25  cents. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Oor- 
ernment  Rrinting  Office,  Washington  35,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

American   Foreign   Policy,   1950-1955,   Basic   Documents. 

Pub.  6446.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  117.  lis,  1,707 
pp.    $.5.25. 

Documentary  collection  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.    Volume  I. 

You  .  .  .  and  the  United  Nations.  Pub.  6518.  Interna- 
tional Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  121. 
40  pp.    200. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  U.N.,  answers  questions  frequently  aslied  about  the 
United  Nations. 

United  Nations— Meeting  Place  of  81  Countries.  Pub. 
6520.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
III,  122.    12  pp.    100. 


An  informative  folder  providing  facts  concerning  U.N. 
efforts  i)i  keeping  the  peace,  lighting  for  health,  building 
world  cooperation,  protecting  human  rights,  etc. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program — 18th 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress,  July  1-December  31,  1956. 

Pub.  0530.  International  Information  and  Cultural 
Series  57.     13  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  report  to  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  during  the  period  July  1-December  31,  1956. 

Technical  Cooperation  Program.    TIAS  3828.     3  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  extending  agreement  of  January  5, 1952.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  29,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  3864.     3  pp. 

5(#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  correcting  agreement  of  December  31,  1956.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  25,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  July  25,  1957 ;  operative  retroactively 
December  31,  1956. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3865.     37  pp.     15«?. 

Agreement    and    regulations   of   execution    between    the 
United   States   of  America   and   Czeehoslovaliia — Signed 
at  Praha  September  15,  1950,  and  at  Washington  Septem- 
ber 29,  1950.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1950. 
Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3866.     22  pp.     X5(f. 

Agreement  and  regulations  of  execution  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Liberia — Signed  at  Mon- 
rovia March  16,  1957,  and  at  Washington  May  9,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  August  1,  1957. 

Economic  Assistance.     TIAS  3868.     5  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Amman  April 
29,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  29,  1957. 

Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  3869.     3  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Amman  June  29, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Economic,  Technical,  and  Related  Assistance.  TIAS 
3870.    10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Amman  June  25 
and  27,  1957.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1957. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.    TIAS  3872.     2  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  extending  agreement  of  August  3,  1955.  Exchange 
or'  notes — Dated  at  Washington  August  5,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  5,  1957 ;  operative  retroactively  August 
3,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3874. 
16  pp.    100. 
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Agreement,  witli  annex,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  behalf 
of  Berlin — Signed  at  Washington  June  28,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  1,  1957. 

Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services.  TIAS  3875. 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
August  9,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  9,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3876. 
19  pp.    150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Netherlands,  superseding  agreement  of  July  18,  1955 — 
Signed  at  Washington  June  22,  1956 ;  and  amending 
agreement — Signed  at  Washington  .July  3,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  8,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3877. 
24  pp.    150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  superseding  agreement  of 
February  13,  19.56,  as  amended — Signed  at  Washington 
.July  3,  19.57.     Entered  into  force  August  7,  1957. 
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Private  Investment  and  the  Economic  Chalienge 


Address  hy  Vice  President  Nixon  ■ 


I  am  honored  to  bring  greetings  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  representatives 
of  57  nations  attending  this  historic  conference. 
And  as  a  Californian,  I  am  proud  that  you  have 
selected  the  birtliplace  of  the  United  Nations,  one 
of  the  world's  great  centei-s  of  mternational  com- 
merce, the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  your  meeting 
place. 

I  join  with  you  in  congi-atulating  those  who 
planned  this  conference  for  bringing  together 
probably  the  most  outstanding  panel  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  international  investment  ever  as- 
sembled for  a  meeting  of  this  type.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  company,  I  would  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  try  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  tech- 
nical subjects  in  which  I  realize  you  are  primai-ily 
interested.  Instead,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  toniglit  on  some  of  the 
current  developments  in  Washington  which  may 
affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  problems  which 
you  are  considering. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  hear  that  the 
major  topic  of  discussion  in  Washington,  just  as 
in  San  Francisco,  Moscow,  and  the  cities  from 
which  you  come,  is  the  Soviet  satellite  now  circling 
the  globe. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  the  launching  of  this 
satellite  means  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  to  the 
effect  that  somehow  this  one  event  has  changed 
the  balance  of  military  power  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  time  that  the  record  be  set  straight.  Mili- 
tarily the  Soviet  Union  is  not  one  bit  stronger 
today  than  it  was  before  the  satellite  was  launched. 


'  Made  before  the  International  Industrial  Development 
Conference  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  15. 


The  free  world  remains  stronger  militarily  than 
the  Communist  world.  And  we  can  meet  and  de- 
feat any  potential  enemy  who  might  dare  to  launch 
an  attack.  The  only  major  military  significance 
of  this  event  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strated again  what  we  had  known  before — that 
they  had  developed  the  capacity  to  fire  a  missile 
a  great  number  of  miles. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  could  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  brush  off  this  event  'as  a  scientific 
stunt  of  more  significance  to  the  man  in  the  moon 
than  to  men  on  earth.  We  have  had  a  grim  and 
timely  reminder  of  a  truth  we  must  never  over- 
look— that  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a 
scientific  and  industrial  capacity  of  great  magni- 
tude. 

If  the  free  world  is  to  survive,  we  cannot  rest  on 
our  past  achievements  or  our  present  position  of 
military  superiority.  We  must  constantly  push 
forward  on  all  fronts — military,  economic,  and 
moral — if  we  are  to  defeat  the  very  real  threat 
which  the  Ckinamunist  empire  poses  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

The  launching  of  the  satellite  wUl  have  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  if 
only  we  react  strongly  and  intelligently  to  its  im- 
plications. Let  us  resolve  once  and  for  all  that  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  our  superiority 
in  militai-y  strength  must  always  take  priority 
over  the  understandable  desire  to  reduce  our  taxes. 

Communist  Economic  Offensive 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  direct  bearing  I  believe 
this  spectacular  event  has  on  the  specific  issues  be- 
ing considered  by  this  conference. 

No  more  dramatic  incident  could  have  occurred 
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to  remind  both  the  Communist  and  the  free  world 
of  the  increasingly  terrifying  aspects  of  modern 
warfare.  As  that  realization  increases,  the  lilieli- 
liood  that  any  nation  will  risk  national  suicide  by 
lamiching  aggressive  war  is  reduced. 

But  if  tlie  fearful  nature  of  modern  weapons  is 
a  deterrent  against  resort  to  all-out  atomic  war,  it 
is  just  as  cei'tain  a  stimulant  to  the  cold  war.  IVIr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  declared  that  the  Com- 
munists would  prefer  to  gain  their  objective  of 
world  domination  through  methods  other  than 
military  conflict.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  ignore  the  tremendous  military  threat 
posed  by  Russian  power.  It  does  mean  that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  an  all-out  Communist  eco- 
nomic offensive  to  win  the  allegiance  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  uncommitted  world, 
as  well  as  even  some  of  those  in  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  has  offered  us  a  direct  challenge. 
It  proclaims  to  the  world  that  a  slave  economy 
can  outproduce  a  free  economy.  It  promises  to 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world  that  the  Com- 
munist system  can  do  more  for  them  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  system  of  private  enterprise  which 
is  the  economic  basis  of  the  free  world.  And  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  satellite  project  is  being 
held  up  as  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Com- 
munist system. 

As  far  as  the  average  citizen  is  concerned,  the 
record  fortunately  is  on  our  side  and  not  theirs. 
The  contrast  between  the  record  prosperity  of 
Western  Germany  and  the  dismal  poverty  of 
Eastern  Germany  most  eloquently  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  a  free  society  over  tlie  Com- 
munist system  in  producing  the  material  well- 
being  which  the  Communists  have  so  long  claimed 
as  their  special  province. 

We  believe  that  free  men  in  the  long  run  will 
outplan  and  outproduce  a  slave  economy.  But  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  dictator  state,  as  re- 
cent events  prove,  can  in  the  short  run  achieve 
spectacular  results  by  concentrating  its  full  power 
in  any  given  direction.  That  is  why  the  challenge 
we  face  in  the  economic  field  is  one  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  underestimate. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
the  newly  developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca. These  people  are  now  in  revolution,  not  a 
political  revolt  but  a  world  revolution  of  peojile's 
expectations — the  assertion  by  all  peoples  of  their 


claim  to  a  greater  share  of  the  world's  goods.  The 
spirit  of  this  revolution  is  evoked  by  two  words, 
"growth"  and  "industrialization,"  with  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  the  second  is  the  key  to  the 
first. 

In  the  course  of  this  revolution  the  steel  mill 
and  the  hydroelectric  plant  have  come  to  seem 
much  more  than  economic  needs.  They  have  be- 
come symbols  of  the  pride  and  hopes  of  whole 
nations.  And  for  thoughtful  men  anywhere  in 
the  free  world  the  question  must  be  faced:  How 
may  these  hopes  find  reasonable  fulfillment? 

Deceptive  Communist  Promises 

The  Communist  world  is  willing  to  promise  that 
it  will  help  fulfill  these  hopes.  It  will  do  this  in 
spite  of  its  own  desperately  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  known  fact  that  Communist  leaders 
will  impose  any  sacrifice  upon  their  own  people 
in  their  quest  for  world  power.  And  their  recent 
scientific  triumph  shows  that,  in  the  short  run, 
they  have  the  skill  and  resources  to  do  what  they 
consider  important. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  such  aid  will  be  short- 
lived and  deceptive.  But,  if  it  succeeds  in  ex- 
tending Communist  rule  throughout  Africa  and 
Asia,  the  Kremlin  will  have  assured  its  victory  in 
the  battle  for  the  world.  It  can  use  police  power 
to  keep  these  peoples  in  subjection.  It  will  then 
control  their  immense  wealth  in  oil,  uranium,  cop- 
per, and  many  other  materials  essential  for  the 
economic  life  of  the  free  world.  Tlie  Western 
World  will  be  forced  to  surrender  without  the 
firing  of  a  shot. 

Tliis  is  a  real  threat — not  so  dramatic  or  spec- 
tacular as  Sputnik  and  the  ICBM,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion potentially  more  dangerous  in  the  long  run. 
We  dare  not  ignore  the  military  threat  that  these 
events  have  posed,  but  it  would  be  equally  folly 
to  ignore  the  economic  weapons  that  have  been 
mounted  against  us.  The  first  may  never  be  used ; 
the  second  certainly  will  be  used. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  meet  and  defeat  this 
challenge  provided  we  base  our  policies  on  the 
fundamental  principle  which  is  the  generating 
force  behind  this  conference — the  recognition  that 
tlie  most  productive  source  of  economic  progress  is 
private  rather  than  government  entei'pi'ise.  The 
private  initiative,  the  private  responsibility,  and 
private  capital  which  you  represent  are  the  motors 
of    economic    progress.     The    economic    growth 
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■which  you  can  generate  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

I  say  this  fully  recognizing  that  there  has  been 
and  is  an  important  place  for  government  action. 
Ever  since  the  war  the  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
ducted the  most  enormous  peacetime  banking  op- 
eration in  tlie  history  of  government  finance.  The 
total  of  our  grants  and  loans  abroad  in  that  period 
is  nearly  $60  billion. 

Inevitably  there  was  some  waste  in  the  handling 
of  so  huge  a  sum.  But,  on  balance,  it  was  any- 
thing but  wasted.  It  has  protected  and  raised 
standards  of  living  in  a  period  of  costly  rearma- 
ment. It  laid  the  basis  for  the  vast  expansion  of 
trade  at  a  time  wlien  markets  were  wrenched  from 
their  traditional  patterns  by  Commimist  violence. 
It  has  helped  to  hold  the  free  world  together  at 
a  time  wlien  communism  was  doing  its  best  to  tear 
us  apart.  It  was  and  is  an  achievement  of  which 
Americans  can  be  proud. 

But  government  capital  is  in  a  sense  crisis  cap- 
ital. It  will  have  a  vital  role  to  play  as  long  as 
the  world  crisis  is  witli  us.  "VVlierever  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  free  economies  against 
the  shoddy  temptations  of  Communist  trade  or 
the  menace  of  Communist  siibversion,  I  believe 
we  should  use  tliis  weajjon  of  government  finance 
as  boldly  as  Congress  will  permit. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  government 
aid  cannot  possibly  meet  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted.  The  total  amount  of  invest- 
ment wliich  must  flow  from  capital-surplus  areas 
like  the  United  States  to  capital-deficit  areas  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  must  substantially  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  The  only  source  of  invest- 
ment funds  that  can  be  greatly  expanded  is  pri- 
vate capital.  It  is  consequently  the  only  source 
that  can  possibly  meet  the  need. 

Merits  of  Private  Capital 

There  are  limits  to  what  government  can  do. 
There  is  partly  the  limit  imposed  by  budgetary 
problems.  But  above  all  there  is  the  limit  im- 
posed by  our  conviction  that  free  private  enter- 
prise is  the  preferable  medium  for  aid  for  the 
newly  developing  countries. 

In  many  nations  the  pattern  of  economic  de- 
velopment is  being  shaped  for  a  century  ahead. 
If  this  pattern  is  statist,  then  himian  freedom  will 
be  the  loser.  Concentration  of  power  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  day. 


Freedom  is  essentially  personal.  It  is  exercised 
only  with  great  difficulty  through  impersonal 
groups.  For  this  reason  it  is  vital  that  newly 
developing  economic  systems,  so  far  as  possible, 
follow  a  pattern  that  fosters  rather  than  limits 
human  freedom. 

Private  capital  has  other  merits  which  govern- 
ment capital  lacks.  It  is  the  kind  of  money 
which,  in  the  old  Roman  phrase,  has  no  smell. 
Its  home  government  cannot  order  it  to  be  spent 
in  one  country  rather  than  another  and  cannot  at- 
tach political  or  diplomatic  strings  to  its  uses.  It 
carries  no  ideology  with  it,  other  than  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  safety  and  profit.  But  it  does 
carry  something  else  with  it:  brains.  The  man- 
agerial skills  and  imagination  of  private  capital 
are  the  best  assurance  that  it  will  in  fact  create  the 
new  wealth  that  both  lender  and  borrower  are 
aiming  at. 

We  need  a  spectacular  increase  of  investment  by 
American  and  other  businessmen  directed  espe- 
cially to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Wliat  should  the  goal  of  private  capital  in  the 
United  States  be  in  tliis  field  ?  Last  year  Ameri- 
can new  investment  abroad  totaled  almost  $4  bil- 
lion. This  amount  seems  large,  but  if  the  United 
States  were  investing  abroad  the  same  proportion 
of  our  national  income  that  Great  Britain  in- 
vested abi'oad  in  1910,  we  would  be  investing  not 
$4  billion  a  year  but  nearly  $30  billion. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  could  recapture  the 
world  of  1910  even  if  we  wanted  to.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  mireasonable  to  set  as  our  goal 
doubling  or  tripling  American  investment  abroad 
in  the  next  10  years.  But  we  cannot  expect  this 
to  happen  automatically. 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  United 
States  can  do,  that  the  governments  of  countries 
in  which  money  is  to  be  invested  can  do,  and  that 
American  businessmen  abroad  can  do  to  stimulate 
the  increase  in  foreign  investment  the  world 
needs. 

What  Capital-Deficit  Nations  Can  Do 

First  let  us  consider  what  steps  the  capital- 
deficit  nations  can  take  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment from  abroad.  There  must  be  at  the  out- 
set recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world  shortage 
of  capital  which  evidences  itself  in  rising  interest 
rates  has  forced  a  sharp  measure  of  competition 
for  the  capital  which  is  available  for  foreign  in- 
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vestment.  Any  government  that  is  serious  about 
wanting  private  capital  will  necessarily  enter  this 
competition.  It  can  set  the  conditions  which  will 
either  induce  that  capital  to  flow  or  stop  it  cold. 
It  can  treat  foreign  capital  as  something  between 
a  public  enemy  and  a  necessary  evil,  or  it  can 
make  the  kind  of  rules  under  which  private  capi- 
tal can  do  its  best  work. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Wliatever  one  may 
think  of  Premier  Nasser's  right  to  "Egyptianize" 
the  Suez  Canal — and  our  Government  has  not  dis- 
puted his  right — it  camiot  be  denied  that  he  made 
Egypt  less  attractive  to  new  capital  than  it  was 
before.  In  contrast  we  see  the  results  in  coun- 
tries like  tlie  Netherlands,  Northern  Ireland, 
Mexico,  or  our  own  independent  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  governments  have  set 
up  active  and  efficient  bureaus  and  hospitable 
policies  to  promote  and  welcome  foreign  capital 
and  as  a  result  are  getting  more  of  it  than  ever 
before. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
never  presume  to  tell  any  other  government  what 
its  policy  should  be  toward  foreign  investment, 
but  the  owners  of  private  capital  will  inevitably 
take  note  of  the  investment  climate  before  mov- 
ing abroad. 

What  the  U.S.  Government  Can  Do 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  and  should  do  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  abroad.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  a  ininimum  program  for  consid- 
eration : 

The  economic  sections  of  our  embassies  abroad 
should  be  upgraded  and  strengthened  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Every  American  embassy 
should  be  staffed  with  qualified  personnel  who  can 
devote  an  'adequate  amount  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  active  promotion  of  policies  which 
encourage  private  investment. 

When  tax  revision  becomes  feasible,  the  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  tax  reform  which  the  President 
has  twice  urged.  He  would  extend  to  investors 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  14-point  income-tax 
credit  for  which  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations are  already  eligible. 

The  Congress  should  also  consider  tlie  feasi- 
bility of  passing  a  tax  reform  similar  to  one 
adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom  a  few  montlis 
ago.    Tliis  would  defer  U.S.  taxes  on  income  and 


profits  earned  entirely  abroad  until  they  are  actu- 
ally paid  in  dividends  to  the  stockJiolder  or  the 
parent  company.  It  would  give  American  over- 
seas tradere  and  investore  the  same  encoui-agement 
some  of  tliem  now  seek  by  incorporating  abroad. 
It  would  immediately  increase  the  funds  available 
to  sucli  companies  for  additional  foreign  invest- 
ment, yet  in  the  long  run  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
foreign  treasuries  would  also  gain  by  the  tax  on 
income  from  a  larger  investment  base. 

We  should  channel  more  of  our  governmental 
financial  operations  abi'oad  through  private  in- 
vestors and  enterprises,  U.S.  and  foreign.  Spe- 
cifically Congress  could  require  (instead  of  fer- 
mitting^  as  at  present)  that  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  foreign  currencies  we  now  acquire  under  our 
agricultural  aid  program  be  made  available  for 
loans  to  U.S.  business  in  those  countries. 

The  new  $300-million  developmental  fimd 
should  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  policies  it  does  not  become  merely  a 
pale  carbon  copy  of  either  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. The  administration  and  the  Congress 
intended  that  this  fund  fill  a  function  which  is 
new  and  distinct  from  those  being  served  by  ex- 
isting agencies.  Its  primary  purpose  should  be 
to  channel  funds  into  private  enterprises  which 
cannot  satisfy  the  borrowing  requirements  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

We  should  initiate,  through  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  World  Bank,  studies  wliich 
could  examine  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a  pri- 
vately operated  international  investment  guar- 
anty fund.  Its  object  would  be  to  protect  both 
present  and  future  investments  from  the  hazards 
of  expropriation,  devaluation,  blocked  currencies, 
and  similar  risks. 

Because  trade  is  the  great  generator  and  vehicle 
of  tlie  capital  the  world  so  badly  needs,  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  5  yeare  when  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This 
action  would  demonstrate  pemianent  and  expand- 
ing interest  of  the  U.S.  in  world  trade.  Whether 
in  order  to  get  paid  for  our  expoi-ts,  or  to  get  a  re- 
turn on  our  investments,  or  simply  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  most  economical  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  U.S.  must  become  an  ever  larger  im- 
porter. The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
is  our  beet  assurance  that  these  imports  will  be 
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accessible  to  us  on  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

For  the  same  reason  we  should  complete  our 
membership  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
eration. This  organization,  which  the  U.S. 
helped  to  found,  is  a  place  where  the  established 
system  of  multilateral  tariff  bargaining  and  the 
rules  of  trade  reciprocity  can  be  recorded  and 
systematized.  It  asks  nothing  of  us  that  we  have 
not  already  been  doing.  Not  to  join  it  would  be 
an  act  of  gross  self-deception  and  would  mislead 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  our  real  interest  and 
policy. 

We  should  pass  legislation,  long  since  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  to  simplify  certain  an- 
tiquated and  unjust  methods  of  valuation  in  our 
customs  procedures. 


The  choice  between  these  two  worlds  must  be 
made  by  our  own  generation.  If  freedom  loses, 
it  may  be  a  century  before  it  can  be  regained.  We 
ourselves  may  be  starved  for  essential  raw  ma- 
terials and  crushed  without  a  single  warlike  act. 

Americans  can  never  again  live  in  isolation. 
Either  we  march  into  the  future,  together  with 
other  free  nations,  into  a  world  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, or  we  decline  into  obscurity  and  failure,  as 
a  people  who  had  not  the  vision  to  see  the  world 
as  it  is  or  who  had  not  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
duty. 

The  very  fact  that  this  conference  is  being  held 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  forces  of  freedom 
have  the  strength,  the  vitality,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  win  the  great  struggle  for  the  world. 


What  Private  Investors  Can  Do 

So  much  for  what  governments  can  do.  There 
are  also  certain  obligations  that  private  investors 
should  assume  if  they  are  to  share  in  the  increased 
opportunities  of  investment  abroad. 

Their  operations  must  be  based  first  of  all  on 
the  20th-century  principle  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  foreign  investment  is  to  create  new  wealth 
rather  than  to  exploit  a  newly  developing  country. 

American  personnel  abroad  should  always  be 
trained  to  be  ambassadors  of  good  will  as  well  as 
competent  technicians. 

The  training  of  foreign  nationals  to  assiune 
managerial  as  well  as  subordinate  responsibilities 
should  be  given  top  priority. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  these  proposals  I  have 
recommended  are  all-inclusive.  But  the  adoption 
of  such  a  program  could  provide  the  necessary 
stimulus  for  a  dramatic  expansion  of  private  in- 
vestment and  trade  throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  world  of  tomorrow  is  in  our  hands. 

It  can  be  a  world  of  peace,  with  political  free- 
dom, economic  growth,  and  the  steady  abolition 
of  world  poverty. 

But  it  can  also  be  a  world  of  hatred  and  suspi- 
cion, perpetually  on  the  verge  of  war. 

It  can  be  a  free  world,  or  it  can  be  poisoned  by 
statism  or  totalitarianism. 

It  can  produce  for  the  needs  of  families,  or  it 
can  produce  for  the  needs  of  armies. 


Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
To  Visit  Washington 

statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

I  welcome  the  visit  of  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  Washington  next  week.  It  will  provide  an 
opportmiity  for  me  for  useful  discussions  with  an 
old  and  trusted  friend.  Mr.  Macmillan's  visit  re- 
flects the  practice  of  free  countries  to  consiilt  as 
often  as  circumstances  require.  I  hope  that  there 
will  soon  be  occasions  when  I  and  my  colleagues 
can  meet  with  leaders  of  other  free  countries  as- 
sociated with  us  for  similar  discussions. 

Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  > 

President  Eisenhower  and  I  have  agreed  that  I  should 
pay  a  brief  visit  to  Washington  next  week  to  discuss 
world  problems  which  are  of  active  concern  to  both  of 
us.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  is  now 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  has  already  been  meeting 
with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Foster 
Dulles,  and  of  course  they  will  join  the  President  and 
myself  in  the  talks. 

This  meeting  will  be  in  the  tradition  of  the  many  talks 
which  have  taken  place  between  our  two  governments. 
I  expect  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  several  which  we 
will  have  with  our  American  friends  and  with  other 
friendly  governments  in  the  coming  months. 


'  Made  at  London  on  Oct.  17. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  October  16 


Press  release  579  dated  October  16 

Secretary  Dulles :  I  am  sorry  there  has  been  an 
interval  longer  than  usual  between  my  press  con- 
ferences, due  to  the  United  Nations  and  various 
incidents  of  the  United  Nations  including  the 
visitations  here  of  Foreign  Ministers.  I  suspect 
that  the  intei-val  has  allowed  a  niunber  of  ques- 
tions to  accumulate ;  if  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  relating  to  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  in  this  interval,  would  you  evalu- 
ate the  relative  power  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  the  ICBM  and  satellite  suc- 
cesses they  have  had? 

A.  I  can  give  you  a  ix)ugh  approximation,  al- 
thougli  that,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  perliaps 
should  be  directed  primarily  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  But  also,  of  course,  it  is  veiy  vital 
fixjin  the  standpoint  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  I  would  say  this:  The  Soviet  Union 
started  back  in  1945  to  work  intensively  on  this 
guided-missile  program.  It  took  over  the  assets 
of  the  Germans  at  Peenemunde.  I  recall  that, 
when  I  was  in  Moscow  in  1947  with  Secretary 
Marshall,  we  were  impressed  at  that  time  with 
the  intensity  of  effort  along  those  lines  and  the 
VIP  treatment  being  given  to  the  Germans  who 
had  been  taken  in  from  the  Peenemunde  experi- 
ment. They  have  been  pushing  very  actively 
along  that  line  and  I  would  think  probably  liave 
some  advance  over  us  in  respect  to  that  particular 
area  of  potential  military  activity. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  I  think  we  have  in  terms  of 
actual  militaiy  power,  and  potential  military 
power  for  some  yeare  to  come,  a  very  marked  su- 
periority over  them,  particularly  in  terms  of 
heavy  bombers,  which  are  now,  and  for  some  years 
to  come  will  be,  the  preferred  and  most  effective 
means  for  the  delivei-y  of  missiles. 

I  think  that  this  satellite  coming  along  as  it 
did  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  happened,  so 


as  to  avoid  any  possible  complacency  on  our  part 
with  our  present  superiority.  It  arouses  the  whole 
country,  I  think,  and  the  Congress,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  pushing  forward  actively  in  this  field, 
which  may  be  the  field  where  superiority  will  be 
militarily  decisive  perhaps  5  or  10  years  from 
now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  historical  note,  there  has 
heen  some  confusion  in  Washington  as  to  tohether 
or  not  the  adininistration  anticipated  the  hind  of 
worldtoide  reaction  which  ha^  taken  place  in  the 
light  of  the  launching  of  the  satellite.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  at  the  time  in  1955  the  Vanguard 
project  was  decided  upon — ichether  you  were  con- 
sulted and  considered  the  problem  of  xohat  might 
happen  and  its  effect  upon  our  foreign  relations 
if  the  Russians  were  the  first  to  launch  this  satel- 
lite? And  did  that  play  any  part  in  the  decisions 
on  hoio  we  handle  that  program? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  that  there  was  any  particular 
discussion  about  the  satellite  project  as  such. 
Tliere  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  mis- 
sile program  and  the  importance  of  not  allowing 
tlie  Soviet  Union  to  gain  any  decisive  superiority 
in  the  use  of  outer  space  for  its  missiles.  But  I 
do  not  recall  a  particular  discussion  about  the 
launching  of  the  satellite,  although  I  believe  there 
was  some  discussion  at  one  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  meetings  that  I  was  not  present 
at. 

Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  size  up  this  Middle 
Eastern  situation  as  of  today — the  Syrian  and 
Turkey  situatio7i? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  is  a  bit  general  to 
answer.  I  would  say  this:  that  the  Soviet  furor 
over  Turkey  is  reminiscent  of  a  number  of  similar 
furors  that  have  arisen  in  the  past.  Turkey  has 
been  a  particularly  favorite  topic.    There  was  a 
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furor  over  Turkey  back  in  "45  and  '4:6, 1  think,  in 
connection  with  the  Soviet  demands  witli  refer- 
ence to  the  Dardanelles.  Of  course,  Turkey  was 
a  subject  of  the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine,  whicli 
gave  rise  to  our  aid  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  At  the  time  when  Turkey  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1950  [1952]— I  think  it 
was — there  were  very  bitter  threats  hurled  at 
Turkey.  There  has  been  a  constant  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  dominate  Turkey  through  a  mix- 
ture mostly  of  threats;  occasionally,  the  carrot  as 
an  alternative  to  the  stick.  And  what  is  going 
on  now  I  say  beai's  some  resemblance  to  episodes 
of  the  past  with  respect  to  Turkey.  Also,  there  is 
some  resemblance,  which  I  personally  perceive, 
to  the  period  of  the  Korean  war.  I  recall  at  that 
time  I  was  charged  with  having  started  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  photographs  of  me  in  Korea  were 
passed  around  in  tlie  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  prove  that  I  had  started  the  attack. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  an  attack  by  South  Korea 
on  North  Korea.  That  was  at  least  the  Com- 
munist allegation. 

I  do  feel  a  measure  of  concern  when  there  are 
charges  of  this  kind  which  are  leveled  so  wildly 
and  indiscriminately  around  the  world.  I  am  al- 
ways fearful  that  they  may  be  a  smokescreen 
behind  something  more  serious  which  may  be 
taking  place.    That's  my  general  observation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  u  that  your  inter pr'etation 
of  this  latest  Kremlin  tactic  of  sending  letters  also 
to  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Europe?  Do  you  thinl: 
there  is  something  sinister  hehind  that,  or  is  that 
a  diversive  rnove,  or  what? 

A.  I  would  say  that  that  is  part  of  a  smoke- 
screen, a  diversionary  tactic,  yes. 

Q.  Sir,  is  there  not  a  danger  now  arising  in  the 
Middle  East  that  the  smaller  powers  there  are  in 
position  to  commit  the  prestige  and  pouter  of  the 
I  great  powers — Syria  to  commit  Russia;  Lebanon, 
jl  Turkey,  and  other  smaller  powers  on  our  side  to 
commit  the  United  States?  Is  there  not  a  danger 
there — that  ttoo  great  powers  are  getting  involved 
in  the  policies  of  small  poxoers  in.  the  area? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  danger  in  that 
respect  certainly  as  regards  the  countries  which 
we  would  be  pledged  to  assist,  either  through  their 
membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  un- 
der the  so-called    Eisenhower    Doctrine.     There 
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must  be  a  case  of  attack  and  aggression,  and,  in- 
deed, that  is  something  which  we  are  all  pledged 
in  principle  to  react  against  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  U.S.  is 
exposed  to  the  kind  of  danger  that  you  anticipate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  clarify  your  state- 
ment on  this  Middle  Eastern  situation  vis-a-vis 
Korea?  Are  you  saying  in  effect  that  you  fear 
there  might  he  an  attack  hy  Syria  or  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Turkey? 

A.  I  think  one  has  always  to  be  on  guard 
against  that  possibility,  yes. 

Scientific  Cooperation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Sandys 
of  Britain  have  called  for  a  great  deal  closer 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain  and  a  lowering  of  the  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  scientific  information,  especially  in 
in'eio  of  Sputnik.  Do  you  now  favor  eliminating 
all  of  these  present  barriers  to  a  complete  exchange 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
problem? 

A.  I  have  always  favored  a  very  large  degree 
of  cooperation,  a  larger  degree  perhaps  than  has 
actually  taken  place.  We  are  under  certain  legal 
restrictions,  as  you  know,  which  were  put  on  by 
Congress  some  years  ago — I  think  back  in  '48 
or  '49  [1946] — at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that 
we  had  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  with  respect  to 
atomic  weapons — and,  indeed,  we  did  have,  I 
think,  at  the  time  that  original  position  was  taken. 
It  was  hoped  to  preserve  that  monopoly  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace  and  so  that  we  could 
carry  out  our  offer  at  that  time  to  internationalize 
all  use  of  atomic  energy.  That  was  the  so-called 
Baruch  Plan.  I  think  that  that  legislative  point 
of  view  has  become  somewhat  obsolete  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  that  there  is  a  basis  for  a 
closer  cooperation  than  has  existed. 

Some  of  it  can  be  done,  perhaps,  under  the 
present  law,  but  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
a  fresh  look  at  that  law  at  this  time  because  I 
think  it  may  have  become  obsolete. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  a  foreign-policy  point 
of  view,  do  you  believe  that  recent  developments 
have  called  for  a  new  look  in  our  defense  policies? 

A.  In  our  defense  policies? 
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Q.  That  is  right;  and  I  am  thinking  partic- 
ularly of  reductions  in  our  military  establishment 
and  some  cutbacks  in  scientifiG  programs. 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  that  defense  policy 
is  constantly  getting  a  new  look.  Every  year  the 
budget  is  very  closely  examined  from  the  stand- 
point of  striking  an  appropriate  balance  between 
security  on  the  one  hand  and  budgetary  burdens 
on  the  other  hand  and  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  budget.  I  do  not  think  that  any  recent  de- 
velopments call  for  any  different  kind  of 
"new  look"  than  occurs  every  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secreta7y,  on  that  point  of  possible  closer 
scientific  cooperation,  how  do  you  regard  this? 
Do  you  regard  this  as  urgent,  or  do  you  regard 
this  as  a  desirable  thing  that  might  be  worked  out 
in  time?  And  could  you  say  whether  basically 
you  think  that  the  United  States,  unaided,  as  it  is 
now  progressing,  can  catch  up  in  the  missile  field 
and  indeed  move  ahead  in  all  the  defense  fields 
where  it  is  important? 

A.  I  feel  absolutely  confident  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  of  our  ability  to  move  ahead 
and,  I  believe,  keep  ahead  in  this  field.  As  I  said 
before,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that 
this  satellite  was  put  up  in  good  time,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  an  undue  complacency  anywhere.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  has  been  complacency 
within  the  administration,  but  there  has  been  a 
certain  complacency,  I  think,  felt  generally  that 
we  were  almost  automatically  ahead  of  the  Kus- 
sians  in  every  respect.  Well,  that  is  not  so,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  situation 
have,  I  think,  realized  that  for  some  time.  You 
cannot  take  a  nation  of  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  under  the  kind  of  despotic  government 
they  have,  and  have  it  concentrate  for  now  40 
years  upon  almost  a  single  objective  without  get- 
ting some  results.  Now,  the  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  good  minds.  That  has  been  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  over  the  years 
produced  great  chess  players,  champion  chess 
I^layers  quite  frequently,  and  their  artillery  in  the 
past  has  been  extremely  good.  Now  when  you 
take  a  despotic  form  of  government  and  you  pro- 
vide scientific  training — and  scientific  training  is 
almost  the  only  training  that  is  provided- — and 
you  pick  out  all  the  best  brains  you  have  and  fim- 
nel  them  into  this  scientific  course  of  training,  you 
are  going  to  get  outstanding  results.     So  it  is  no 


surprise,  I  think,  to  any  of  us  who  followed  this 
situation  closely  to  know  that  that  is  going  to 
happen. 

I  recall  a  Cabinet  meeting  some  2  or  3  years  ago 
where  this  was  very  fully  discussed.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  we  should  try  to  get  our  peo- 
ple to  concentrate  more  upon  scientific  work.  I 
think  we  all  felt  at  that  time  that  there  was  need 
not  only  for  scientists  but,  for  our  form  of  society, 
you  had  to  have  ministers  and  historians,  teachers 
and  people  interested  in  the  humanities,  and  that 
we  did  not  want  to  become  a  lopsided  society.  If 
you  are  going  to  have  this  great  force  in  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  society,  you  have  to  have  not  only 
the  power  to  use  it  but  you  have  got  to  have  the 
power  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  self-control. 
That  is  inherent  in  our  form  of  society. 

But  I  still  think  that,  even  though  we  have  a 
balanced  society,  with  balanced  teaching  and  bal- 
anced training,  there  is  still  the  capacity  to  do 
that  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  handle  ourselves 
properly,  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  this 
particular  field. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  I  am  confused.  Is  Sputnik 
a  good,  thing  because  it  taught  the  administration 
something  or  because  it  taught  the  American 
people  something? 

A.  I  think  it  has  created  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  thinking  between  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  which  is  very  desirable  at 
this  stage. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gro- 
myko,  did  you  find  occasion  to  discuss  again  the 
question  of  a  general  arms  embargo  in  the  Middle 

East? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  go  into  the  details 
of  my  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  beyond  the  commu- 
nique that  was  issued.^  I  would  think  that  it 
would  not  be  unfair  for  us  all  to  assume  that  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Secretary  was  very 
much  the  same  privately  as  it  has  bean  portrayed 
publicl}'.  Tliere  has  been  this  request  that  was 
referred  to  in  this  letter  to  the  Socialists  of  yester- 
day and  which  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  notes  and  the  like,  that  there  sliould  be  some 
kind  of  an  agreement  dealing  with  arms  for  the 
area.    Is  that  what  you  referred  to  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  an  editorial  column 
in  a  Washington  newspaper  today  ivhich  stated 
the  fact  that  the  Queen  of  England''s  visit  here 
has  soine  significance.  Would  you  like  to  com- 
ment an  that? 

A.  Well,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  here  has  significance.  It  will  tend  to  stress 
the  close  liistorical  ties  tliat  exist  between  our  two 
countries.  I  recall  some  foreigner  who  was  here 
some  while  ago,  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Dulles,  "I 
can't  understand  why  you  keep  tallving  all  the 
time  about  'colonial' — you  have  your  Colonial 
Club,  and  your  Colonial  Dames,  and  Colonial  This 
and  Colonial  That.  I  should  think  you  would 
want  to  forget  about  the  fact  that  you  had  ever 
been  a  colony."  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  take  a  very  proper  pride,  I  think,  in  what 
was  bequeathed  us  by  what  was  the  mother  coun- 
try and  that  the  ties  between  us  remain  close. 
It  is  useful  to  have  visits  like  this  which  keep  those 
ties  warm  and  vigorous  and  vital,  and  certainly 
the  whole  American  people  welcome  most  cor- 
dially, indeed  enthusiastically,  I  would  say,  the 
visit  of  this  very  wonderful  lady  who  is  the  Queen 
of  England — she  is  more  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; she  is  the  Queen  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
Egyptian  dispatch  of  troops  into  Syria — another 
aspect  of  the  Middle  East  prohlem? 

A.  Well,  I  could  only  speculate  on  the  inteipre- 
tation  and  meaning  of  that,  and  I  would  prefer 
not  to  indulge  in  that  speculation  here  today. 

Question  of  Negotiations  With  U.S.S.R. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretai'y,  in  Khrushchev''s  interview 
with  Scotty  Reston^  you  were  the  principal  villain 
of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Kremlin''s 
view.  The  hurden  of  his  complaint  seems  to  be 
at  least  partially  that  you  have  always  rejected 
the  idea  of  direct  Soviet- American  negotiations, 
and  indeed  the  President  told  us  last  week  in  dis- 
cussing the  Zhukov  incident  that  you  had  re- 
minded him  of  our  obligations  to  our  allies. 
Against  that  background,  what  is  your  view  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  negotiations  at  any  time?  Is 
it  useful  for  these  two  countries  to  talk  directly 
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in  any  formal  ii^ay,  or  do  you  consider  that  that 
is  sometJiing  tliat  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  are 
part  of  a  large  alliance  of  nations? 

A.  First.,  it  is  nothing  new  for  me  to  be  a 
Soviet  target.  I  refeiTed  to  the  visit  I  made  to 
Moscow  m  1947.  I  recall  that  when  I  arrived 
there  the  New  Times  had  just  finished  a  serial 
article  about  me  which  was  hardly  flattering  in 
its  tone — {Laughter) — I  recall  that  the  Erokodil, 
when  I  arrived  there,  showed  a  little  sapling  that 
was  called  the  "Tree  of  Peace,"  and  Churchill  and 
I  had  great  axes  and  we  wei-e  hewing  down  this 
beautiful  little  "Tree  of  Peace"  that  was  growing. 
So  this  is  a  10-year  business  for  me,  and  I  have 
gotten  a  bit  hardened  to  these  attacks. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  your  question  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  it  is  useful  to  have  talks,  the 
kind  of  talk  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Gromyko  and 
the  kind  of  talk  which  I  have  had  in  the  past 
with  Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  so  that  we 
undei-stand  each  other's  point  of  view  and  try  to 
understand  it  enough  so  that  there  will  not  be 
serious  miscalculations. 

Now,  wlien  it  comes  to  an  agreement,  we  have 
got  a  good  many  problems  that  confront  us.  The 
question  is  first  of  procedure:  whether  we  work 
alone  with  the  Soviets,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
that  they  like  and  have  been  working  for  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  They 
have  consistently  taken  the  position  that  there 
were  only  really  two  great  powers  in  the  world 
that  mattered — the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — and  if  we  two  could  get  together  and 
divide  up  the  world,  everything  would  be  hunky- 
dory.  Well,  the  United  States  has  rejected  that 
view.  We  don't  consider  that  we  are  the  only 
other  gi"eat  power  in  the  world.  There  is  plenty 
of  greatness  of  one  kind  or  another  in  other  coun- 
tries. To  assume  that  kind  of  an  overlordship 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  To  be  engaged 
in  that  way  would  be  disastrous  because  it  would 
tend  to  alienate  our  friends  and  we  might  go  down 
a  path  in  the  course  of  which  we  would  have  lost 
our  friends  and  allies  and  tlien  find  that  there 
was  nothing  but  illusion  at  the  end  of  that  path. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Now,  I'd  like  to  say  a  bit  more,  if  I  may. 

Then  you  get  the  question  of  agreement.  Wliat  is 
an  agreement?  An  agreement  is  a  meeting  of 
minds,  and  so  far  I  do  not  know  of  any  agree- 
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ment  that  the  Soviet  Union  lias  made  wliicli  has 
reflected  a  real  meeting  of  the  minds.  We  may 
have  agreed  on  the  same  form  of  words,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

Now,  the  most  recent  example  of  that  pei'haps 
is  the  agreement  tliat  was  reached  at  the  Summit 
Conference,  where  it  was  said  that  the  Four 
Powers  recognized  tlieir  responsibility  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  and  they  agreed  that  Ger- 
many should  be  reunified  by  means  of  free  elec- 
tions. Now,  that  looked  like  an  agreement.  It 
purported  to  be  an  agi'eement.  And,  actually,  we 
now  know  there  was  no  meeting  of  minds  at  all. 
We  talk  about  this  Soviet  jiroposal,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  we  should 
reach  an  agreement  about  tlie  Middle  East — not  to 
interfere  in  internal  affairs.  All  right,  what  do 
we  mean  by  that?  It  means  one  thing  to  us  and 
another  tiling  to  the  Russians.  Wlien  you  say  to 
the  Soviets,  "and  when  you  say  noninterference  in 
internal  affairs,  you  mean  that  it  is  all  right  to  do 
what  you  did  with  Hungary,  and  that  that  is  not 
interference  in  internal  affairs?"',  they  say,  "Sure, 
that  was  not  interference  in  internal  affairs  at 
all." 

Now,  what's  the  meaning,  the  real  significance, 
of  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  in  internal  affairs 
if  the  Soviets  mean  that  they  can  do  anywhere 
what  they  did  in  Hungary  and  that  that  is  not 
interference  in  internal  affairs?  There  is  such  a 
total  lack  of  meeting  of  the  minds. 

Then  you  have  got  a  third  aspect  to  the  prob- 
lem, which  is,  when  you  negotiate,  you  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  But  the  power 
behind  the  Soviet  Government  is  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  It  operates  as  a  sort  of  a  super- 
state, not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  the  conduct  between 
states.  And  you  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  for  example,  the  Litvinov 
agreement  [1933],  which  had  tried  to  be  a  very 
tight  agreement.  It  was  violated  right  away.  But 
it  was  violated,  they  say,  not  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment but  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  and 
you  didn't  make  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.    Therefore,  it  was  all  right. 

I  see  Khrushchev  said  here  yesterday,  "I'm  not 
the  Government,"  he  says,  "I  am  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party."  And  lie  deals  in  that  capacity 
with  the  Socialist  Party  of  other  countries,  by- 
passing the  Government.     That,  he  says,  is  all 
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right  to  do  because  he  isn't  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  the  Soviet  Government.  So  this  is  a  very  illu- 
sive business,  this  question  of  getting  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  involves  not  break- 
ing with  our  allies,  which  involves  a  real  meeting 
of  tiie  minds,  and  which  binds  not  merely  the 
Soviet  Government  but  effectively  binds  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  he  some  com- 
ment about  the  Vice  President's  good-xoill  tour 
next  month.  Can  you  throw  some  light  on  that 
and  tell  us  if  the  State  Department  wishes  him  to 
go? 

A.  I  didn't  quite  understand  the  last  part  of 
your  question. 

Q.  Does  the  State  Department  v)ish  the  Vice 
President  to  go  on  a  good -will  mission? 

A.  Whatever  is  done  in  that  I'espect  by  the 
Vice  President  involves  close  and  intimate  co- 
operation between  the  Vice  President,  the  Wliite 
House,  and  the  State  Department.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  the  Vice  President,  in  view  of  the  many 
I'equests  he  has  received  and  the  sliort  time  he  has 
available  before  he  has  other  engagements  which 
he  already  made  here — he  may  not  be  able  to 
make  this  trip.  That  will  be  laiown  more 
definitely  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  day  or  so. 

U.S.  Position  on  Turkey 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  restated  that  we  will 
stand  hy  Turkey  in  an  attack.  How  ivill  you  do 
that?    By  attacking  the  attacker? 

A.  Certainly,  if  there  is  an  attack  on  Turkey 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  not  mean  a  purely 
defensive  operation  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  pi'ivileged  sanctuary  from  whicli 
to  attack  Turkey. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  at  the  United 
Nations,^  you  loere  contemplating  some  msve 
against  subversive  Russian  activity.  Has  any  de- 
cision been  made  on  this  matter  since  then? 

A.  No,  no  decision  has  been  made  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  had  originally  contemplated,  as  my  speech 
was  first  drafted,  asking  for  an  inquiry  by  the 
United  Nations  into  wliat  I  regarded  as  the 
breaches  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  "Essentials 
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Vice  President  Nixon  Defers 
Trip  to  Europe 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

The  Vice  President  had  planned  to  visit  various 
countries  in  Europe  in  late  October  and  November 
of  this  year.  However,  it  has  not  proved  practical 
to  worlj  out  such  a  visit  which  would  be  responsive 
to  the  invitations  received  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  him  to  return  to  meet  commitments  in  the 
United  States  later  this  year.  Accordingly,  the 
Vice  President  is  deferring  his  trip  to  Europe  and 
plans  to  make  this  visit  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


of  Peace"  resolution  [1949],  which  proclaimed  the 
principle  that  the  preservation  of  peace  required 
a  nation  to  abstain  not  merely  from  direct  aggres- 
sion but  from  indirect  aggression.^  It  seemed 
that  the  Arab  States  preferred  to  deal  with  this 
matter  on  a  regional  basis,  and  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  the  nations  shall,  first  of  all,  deal  with  it 
by  means  of  their  own  choosing,  including  among 
other  things  a  regional  approach. 

So  I  abstained  from  making  that  particular 
suggestion  at  that  time.  Now,  I  understand  to- 
day that  Syria  has  made  a  formal  proposal  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry.  And,  in  view  of  that,  it 
may  be  that  we  will  revive  the  matter  of  our- 
selves asking  for  an  inquiry  which  we  had 
planned  to  do  on  the  19th  of  September,  when  I 
made  my  speech. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  comment  which  you  just 
made  in  response  to  a  question,  you  said,  '■'■If  there 
is  an  attack  on  Twrkey  hy  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  not  mean  a  defensive  operation  hy  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  priv- 
ileged sanctuary.''''  This  relates  in  my  mind  to 
something  you  said  earlier  about  a  smokescreen 
being  used  to  cover  up  perhaps  sinister  motives. 
Are  you  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  warnings  to 
Turkey  and  the  Soviet  criticisms  of  Turkish  pol- 
icy might  possibly  have  been  devised  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  some  Soviet  action  agaitist  Turkey? 

A.  I'm  suggesting  that  it  was  a  possibility,  yes. 
That  is  a  well-known  technique,  particularly  well- 
known  Communist  technique.     If  you  want  to  at- 

*  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Nov.  28, 1949,  p.  807. 
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tack  anybody,  first  accuse  him  of  attacking  you. 
That  was  the  teclmique  that  was  used  in  Korea. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier  that  you 
were  fearful  Russia'' s  talk  about  Turkey  was  a 
smokescreen  for  something  else.  What  is  it  that 
you  had  in  mind? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  I  just  made  is  an 
adequate  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  we  are  on  the 
brink  now?  (Laughter) 

A.  I  M'ould  say  that — 

Q.  What  was  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary? 
(Laughter-) 

A.  The  question  was,  would  I  say  we  are  on  the 
brink?  And  my  answer  to  that  is  that,  if  any- 
body studies  history,  they  will  find  that  the  world 
has  been  always  on  the  brink  of  war.  There  have 
been  on  an  average  over  the  last  300  or  400  years 
three  wars  every  5  years.  Tlie  great  reason  why 
we  liave  had  so  many  wars  is  that  people  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  war. 
They  get  complacent  and  do  not  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  to  avoid  war.  It's  only  by  being 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  is  an  ever-present 
danger  that  you  take  adequate  and  effective  steps 
to  avoid  getting  into  war.  And  I  think  that  it  is 
a  fact  not  to  be  deplored  that  today  we  are  more 
aware  than  we  used  to  be  in  the  past  that  war  is 
an  ever-present  possibility.  We  wage  peace,  I 
think,  more  effectively  on  that  account.  The  days 
have  passed,  I  hope,  when  we  just  take  peace  for 
granted  and  become  complacent  during  a  time 
when  there  is  not  actual  fighting,  because  it's  dur- 
ing that  period,  if  we  don't  look  out,  that  the  next 
war  is  in  preparation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  suggesting  in  your 
several  references  to  complacency  today  that  the 
American  people  have  got  to  make  an  even 
greater  sacrifice  in  the  form  perhaps  of  a  larger 
budget  and  an  even  larger  budget  next  year  and 
no  tax  cut? 

A.  I'm  not  competent  to  answer  that  question. 
We  have  a  total  security  budget,  including  our 
mutual  security  program,  of  somewhat  over  $40 
billion.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  chunk  of  money.  I 
do  not  know,  and  in  my  job  as  Secretary  of  State 
I  cannot  take  the  time  to  know,  how  that  money 
is  being  spent,  whether  it's  being  spent  to  give 
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us  adequate  defense  or  not.  That  is  a  job  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  Secretaries  of  the 
three  services,  and  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I  cannot  sit  in  judgment  over  them.  If  the 
present  budget  isn't  enough  to  give  us  adequate 
security,  then  we  should  have  more.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  our  security  has 
got  to  come  first.  And  whether  you  can  get 
adequate  security  by  this  budget  allocation,  I 
don't  know.  That  has  got  to  be  judged  by  some- 
body else,  particularly  those  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  finally  by  the  President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  anstoers  on  the 
question  of  reaching  an  understanding  loith  the 
Soviets  on  Sputnik,  you  implied  that  this  is  im- 
possible because  it  is  a  hope  for  a  reaching  of  a 
meeting  of  minds.  It  lies  in  the  hope  of  a  meet- 
ing of  minds.  The  question  would  he  probably 
asked  if  it  is  completely  impossible  to  reach  a 
partial  meeting  of  minds,  at  least  as  regards  arms? 

A.  Well,  tliis  Soviet  proposal,  you  understand, 
applies  not  just  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Near  East,  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  the  like. 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  gamut,  running 
from  Pakistan  presumably  to  Morocco,  including 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iran,  the  neighboring  border 
countries  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  if  you  are 
not  going  to  control  Soviet  arms,  are  you  going 
to  control  the  arms  of  the  coimtries  which  border 
on  the  Soviet  Union?  That  hardly  seems  a  fair 
proposition.  And,  furthermore,  I  don't  know 
why  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
one  or  two  other  powers,  should  set  themselves  up 
as  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  Arab  countries. 
Wliat  do  the  Arab  countries  want?  They  want 
independence,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  it. 
And  that  means  certainly  a  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  any  business  to 
get  together  and  tell  them  how  they  run  their 
affairs. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel,  in  vieio  of  de- 
velopments  in  the  Arab  countnes  lately,  that  tlie 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  is  still  an  adequate  basis  for 
American  policy  in  dealing  with  those  cowntries? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  an  adequate  measure. 
We  have  always  said  that  it  only  dealt  with  one 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Certainly  it  is  important 
and  significant  with  respect  to  that  aspect  of  the 
problem.  We  said  at  the  time  there  are  many 
other  important  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  prob- 
lem— the  relationship  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  and  matters  of  that  sort — and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  so-called  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
is  a  cure-all  for  everything  in  the  area.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  purport  to  be,  never  purported 
to  be,  an  adequate  cure-all  for  the  troubles  of  the 
area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pd  like  to  ask  one  more 
question  on  the  Middle  East  relating  to  the  other 
two  ansioers  again.  As  of  today,  how  high  do  you 
rate  the  danger  or  the  threat  of  an  outbreak  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  suffi- 
ciently focused  on  what's  going  on  there  so  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  war. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  fact  that  it  is  in  session,  that 
it  is  a  means  of  assuring  that  there  will  be  the 
eyes  of  the  world  focusing  on  the  area,  a  quick 
knowledge  of  what  takes  place.  I  believe  in  that 
resjiect  there  is  a  great  measure  of  insurance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  does  Twt,  however, 
change  your  previous  observation,  I  take  it,  that 
we  must  be  on  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Turkey? 

A.  I  think  certainly  we  must  be  on  guard,  yes. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Following  are  the  texts  of  remarhs  made  hy 
President  Eisenhower  on  October  16  and  hy  Secre- 
t-ary  Dulles  on  October  18  before  the  13th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter- American  Press  Association 
at  Washington,  D.C. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  16 

It  is  a  gi-eat  opportunity  to  speak  for  just  a 
moment  on  the  great  and  constructive  work  in 
which  you  people  are  engaged  and  which  I  be- 
lieve can  be  even  expanded  and  made  more  fruit- 
ful and  effective. 

You  carry  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas 
n&vrs  of  tlie  world.  You  jjarticularly  cany  to 
them  news  of  all  the  Americas,  of  our  efforts  to 
work  together,  in  the  field  in  whicli  you  are  en- 
gaged, m  economic  and  political  mattere  tliat  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  including  the 
raising  of  living  standards  in  all  our  countries, 
not  in  merely  a  few. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  carrying  that  mfomia- 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  increasing  the  cooperative 
efforts  we  make  in  all  fields.  To  know,  to  realize, 
to  appreciate,  on  the  part  of  all  our  peoples — that 
is  the  necessai-y  ingredient  to  success  in  the  other 
efforts  tliat  I  have  so  briefly  mentioned. 

One  phase  of  the  work  you  do,  I  think,  could 
be  well  emphasized — ^and  I  am  not  talking  to  oth- 
er's, I  am  talking  to  ourselves — and  that  is  this: 
A  problem  arises — be  it  in  negotiation  about  fish- 
ing, about  a  mineral,  economic  matters,  about  a 
political  situation,  whatever  it  may  be — all  of  us 
are  very  apt  to  preach  and  teach  and  inform  con- 
cerning our  own  side,  not  of  the  other. 

If  people  are  to  be  true  partners,  if  nations  are 
to  make  partnerships  a  real  success,  we  must  be 
careful  to  represent  to  the  best  of  our  ability  both 


sides  of  an  argument,  because  in  so  doing  we  re- 
move bitterness.  We  may  be  disappointed  that 
our  friend  does  not  see  with  the  same  clarity  that 
we  think  we  see  the  particidar  elements  of  a  prob- 
lem, but,  if  we  are  careful  to  explain  both  sides, 
we  will  always  settle  them  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  in  partnership  and  not  of  contestants  in 
a  lawsuit  or  any  other  kind  of  contest. 

And  the  more  we  can  do  that,  the  full  informa- 
tion of  what  the  particular  problem  means  to  both 
sides,  by  that  measure  we  will  advance  down  the 
true  road  of  partnership.  We  do  know  that  in  the 
partnership  of  all  the  Americas  rises  a  mighty 
force  for  the  freedom,  the  security  of  the  world. 
And  that  is  what  we  must  all  achieve. 

And  now,  my  friends,  already  having  made 
more  of  a  speech  than  I  intended,  I  do  say  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  our  Capital  to  have  you  here. 
We  hope  that  your  meeting  wUl  not  only  be  fruit- 
ful and  instructive  for  all  of  you  and  beneficial  to 
the  comitries  that  each  of  you  represent,  but  that 
while  here  each  of  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  and 
fine  time. 

Welcome  to  Washington ! 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  584  dated  October  18 

The  first  rule  of  public  life,  I  am  told,  is  to  do 
what  you're  told,  particularly  by  the  press.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  find  time  in  a 
pretty  busy  day  to  be  with  this  group  which 
is  concerned  particularly  with  inter-American 
affairs. 

I  have  a  very  great  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
inter-American  relationship  as  being  something 
that  contributes,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
to  the  development  and  advancement  of  inter- 
national law  and  order  in  the  world.  I  often 
have  recalled  an  opening  sentence  in  The  Feder- 
alist papers  which  says,  in  effect,  it  seems  to  have 
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been  reserved  to  the  American  people  to  demon- 
strate by  their  conduct  and  example  the  ability  to 
develop  free  societies  in  the  world.  Now  I  sus- 
pect that  that  word  "American"  as  used  in  The 
Federalist  papers  was  designed  at  that  time  to 
comprehend  what  we  call  now  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  it  is  true  in  the  broader  sense 
that  it  does  seem  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
American  peoples,  to  the  American  Republics,  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional society  of  justice,  law,  and  order.  And  I 
have  often,  as  I  have  visited  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
talking  to  groups  such  as  NATO  and  SEATO 
and  the  like,  given  the  example  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  as  one  which  demon- 
strates better  than  has  been  demonstrated  in  any 
other  way  in  all  history  how  nations  can  work  to- 
gether to  establish  security,  order,  and  justice  as 
between  themselves. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  the 
greatest  advance  that  the  society  of  nations  has 
made.  And  its  organisms,  its  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  members,  go 
far  beyond  anything  that  is  contained  either  in 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  or  the  Southeast  Asia  Security  Treaty  or- 
ganizations. I  think  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  American  Republics  which  are 
taking  this  forward  step  which  is  an  example  to 
all  the  world,  and  I  can  assure  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  an  example  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  I  have  seen  to  it  myself  that  it  is  so 
brought  to  tlieir  attention  as  an  example  that  they 
ought  to  follow. 

Availability  of  Capital 

Now  I  Imow,  to  touch  on  another  aspect  of  our 
relations,  that  the  sister  republics  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  trade  relations  and  in  the  availability 
of  capital  for  economic  development  and  not 
merely  with  political  arrangements,  as  between  us. 
I  can  assure  you  that  that  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  United  States  also,  although  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  political  in  that  political  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  primarily  a  matter  for  government,  whereas 
trade  and  the  flow  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
is  primarily  a  matter  not  for  government  but  for 
the  private  traders  and  the  investment  bankers 
and  those  who  control  private  capital.    And  it  is 


therefore  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot,  as  such,  move  perhaps  as  rapidly 
as  some  of  our  sister  republics  would  like  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  in  the  flow  of  capital.  Under 
our  form  of  society  this  is  normally  not  a  govern- 
mental matter,  and  the  government  operates  in 
this  field  under  our  society  only  in  exceptional 
and  marginal  cases.  It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  when  government,  our  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  operates  in  these 
fields. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  a  great  de- 
velopment in  both  of  these  fields,  because  there  is. 
Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics  has  been  growing  steadily, 
rapidly,  both  in  volume  and  in  diversification. 
That  trade  amounts  now  to  about  one- fourth  of 
all  of  the  trade  that  the  United  States  has  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Attracting  Private  Investment 

Tliere  is  a  large  flow  of  private  capital  to  our 
sister  republics,  particularly  where  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  make  that  flow  attractive.  And  I 
think  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  trade  re- 
lations and  capital  relations  which  we  of  North 
America  have  with  countries  to  the  south  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  primarily  a  matter  for  private 
enterprise,  and  you  cannot  look  to  and  expect  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  these  matters  to  the  same 
extent  that  you  do — and  properly — look  to  gov- 
ernments to  deal  with  political  aspects  of  our  re- 
lations, which  are  confined  to  the  government 
itself. 

We  do  have,  for  example,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  represents  government  funds  and 
which  has  been  increasingly  active  in  its  relations 
with  the  other  American  Republics.  But,  even 
so,  I  would  emphasize  that  that  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  primary  source  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  The  cap- 
ital available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  available  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States,  and  that  vast  reservoir 
of  capital  is  private  and  must  be  attracted  by  in- 
vestment conditions  which  are  attractive  to  those 
who  own  that  capital.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  that 
attraction  is  occurring  and  that  very  large 
amounts  of  private  capital  are  flowing  to  Latin 
American  countries,  and  that  under  our  system 
of  government  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal 
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way  ill  which  these  things  develop  and  wliat 
is  done  through  governmental  resources  is  the  ab- 
normal and  marginal  way. 

Often  I  see  conn)arisons  made  between  the  gov- 
ernmental activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
governmental  activities  of  the  United  States,  as 
though  those  were  two  matters  that  can  be 
equated.  There  is  no  equation  possible  between 
those  two,  because  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  activ- 
ities, trade  and  capital,  are  governmental, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  is  only 
the  exceptional  case  when  those  activities  are  gov- 
ernmental. Now  we  are  adapting  ourselves  to 
that  fact  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  am  confident 
that  given  a  proper  climate  there  will  continue  to 
be  this  increase  in  the  trade  between  our  countries 
of  the  American  Republics  and  also  in  the  flow 
of  capital  from  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
highly  developed  country  of  the  group,  to  the 
countries  which  are  lesser  developed  and  have 
need  of  capital  to  bring  into  play  their  vast  eco- 
nomic potential  and  resources. 

Those  are  the  only  two  thoughts  that  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  today  in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  able  to  set  aside  for  this  meeting.  I  merely 
want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  share  the  very 
high  appreciation  already  expressed  to  you  by 
President  Eisenliower  for  the  work  of  your  asso- 
ciation and  of  the  various  agencies  and  media  of 
communications  which  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
here  represent.  Sometimes  I  know  you  must  feel 
that  thei-e  is  a  paucity  in  our  press  of  news  about 
the  American  Republics.  I  sometimes  recall  the 
statement  that  "happy  is  that  nation  which  has 
no  history."  I  don't  suppose  we  can  say,  "Happy 
is  tlie  newspaper  man  who  has  no  history  to  re- 
port.'' I  know  that  wars,  rumors  of  wars,  often 
provide  material  which  is  interesting  for  readers 
of  newspapere  and  which  perhaps  does  sell  news- 
papers and  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  that,  perhaps, 
as  between  the  American  Republics.  As  I  say, 
that  may  not  be  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  news  asso- 
ciations, but,  after  all,  we  can  a:nd  should  take 


deep  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  this  hemisphere 
has  been  effectively  free  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
For  a  great  many  years  we  have  escaped  almost 
unscatlied  from  the  Firet  World  War  and  from 
the  Second  War.  There  have  been  no  great  inter- 
iieciine  wars  between  ourselves  such  as  have 
plagued  Europe  for  so  long.  That  fact,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  news  from 
the  American  Republics  does  not  appear  as  much 
in  our  press  as  some  would  like,  must  be  accepted 
with  gratification  over  the  fact  that  the  relations 
between  us  are  so  good,  that  peace  and  order  are 
so  stable,  that  we  do  not  provide  sensational  news. 
That,  I  say,  is  perhaps  not  the  thing  that  sells 
newspapers,  but  we  are  all  of  us  citizens  and  pa- 
triots of  our  respective  countries  before  we  are 
newspaper  people  and  as  sucli  we  must  rejoice  at 
this  happy  relationship. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Thailand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Thailand, 
Thanat  Khoman,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  October  14.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Dei^artment  of  State  press  release  573. 

Honduras 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Honduras, 
Tiburcio  Carias  Castillo,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  October  15.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 576. 

Malaya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato'  Abdul 
Rahman,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  October  15.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  575. 
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iy  Wilher  M.  Brucker 
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Here,  close  to  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
Niagara's  mighty  cataracts,  we  are  movingly  re- 
minded that  man's  mnndane  need  for  tlie  material 
things  of  life  is  matched  by  his  spiritual  need  for 
uplifting  beauty.  It  is  the  unique  character  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works,  which  we  dedi- 
cate today,  that  they  are  an  instrument  for  the 
fulfillment  of  both  these  needs.  They  will  make 
possible  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Niagara  River  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  progress  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  thereby 
to  enhance  the  material  well-being  of  our  two  peo- 
ples. At  the  same  time  they  will  help  to  preserve 
for  future  generations  one  of  the  world's  most 
inspiring  examples  of  God's  handiwork  in  nature. 

The  drop  of  the  Niagara  River  has  been  utilized 
for  tlie  production  of  power  for  over  a  century. 
The  first  diversion  of  water  for  this  purpose,  dat- 
ing back  to  1853,  was  on  the  American  side.  The 
early  mills  it  served  used  mechanical  power,  but 
in  1881  generators  were  installed  and  the  elec- 
tricity manufactured  ran  a  few  local  factories  and 
lighted  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
Twelve  years  later  the  first  Canadian  plant  was 
constructed  to  supply  power  for  an  electric  rail- 
way connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

From  these  small  beginnings  has  grown  a  power 
complex  of  seven  hydroelectric  plants — two  on  the 
American  side  and  five  on  the  Canadian — with  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  over  2  million  kilowatts. 
Although  the  bulk  of  the  present  generating 
capacity  is  in  Canada,  the  way  has  recently  been 
cleared  by  congressional  action  to  make  possible 
maximum  use  by  the  United  States  of  its  full  share 
of  the  flow  of  the  Niagara,  as  apportioned  by  in- 


ternational agreement.  The  New  York  Power 
Authority  hopes  to  break  ground  veiy  shortly  for 
another  American  plant,  which  will  make  avail- 
able approximately  2  million  additional  kilowatts. 

Preserving  the  Beauty  of  Niagara 

Many  thoughtful  people  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  long  been  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  increasing  withdrawal  of  water  above 
the  falls  to  produce  more  and  more  power  to  meet 
the  inexorable  demands  of  our  modern  industrial 
civilization  would  result  in  reducing  the  flow  over 
the  cataracts  to  such  an  extent  that  their  beauty 
might  eventually  be  destroyed.  Studies  of  the 
problem  conducted  by  the  International  Niagara 
Board,  established  by  the  Canadian  and  American 
Governments,  led  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
1950,-  which  provides  that  no  diversion  of  water 
for  power  shall  be  made  which  reduces  the  flow 
over  tlie  falls  below  certain  stipulated  volumes. 
The  wording  of  tliis  treaty  makes  it  clear  that  our 
two  Governments  recognize  that  it  is  their  primary 
obligation  to  insure  that  this  great  scenic  heritage 
of  our  peoples  shall  never  be  sacrificed.  At  the 
same  time  the  treaty  provides  for  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable development  of  one  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent's  best  remaining  resources  of  vital 
water  power. 

Engineering  studies  showed  that,  if  the  manifest 
intent  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  achieved,  extensive 
remedial  works  supplementing  the  submerged  weir 
constructed  at  this  point  during  World  War  II 
were  essential.  Without  such  works  optimum  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  now  and  in  the  future  was  in- 


'  Remarks  made  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
on  Sept.  28. 


'  Treaty  relating  to  uses  of  waters  of  the  Niagara  Elver 
(Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2130). 
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compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  prescribed 
flow  and  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls 
and  river.  It  would  also  tend  to  lower  to  an  un- 
acceptable degree  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  determined  that  the  time  had 
come  when  positive  action  was  imperative  to  mini- 
mize the  elfects  of  erosion,  which  have  caused 
grave  concern  for  many  years.  Since  Father 
Hennepin  first  beheld  Niagara  in  1678  and,  over- 
whelmed by  its  magnificence,  wrote  that  "the 
Universe  does  not  afford  its  parallel,"  the  rim  of 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  has  been  worn  back  more 
than  a  fifth  of  a  mile.  One  of  the  major  purposes 
in  yiew  in  the  design  of  these  works  was  to  retard 
the  remorseless  progress  of  this  deterioration. 

This  construction  project  involved  extremely 
complex  and  hazardous  operations  and  the  over- 
coming of  monumental  obstacles  by  sheer  engi- 
neering genius  in  coping  with  the  might  of  the 
Niagara  River.  Extensive  soundings  had  to  be 
made  by  means  of  helicopters  and  captive  balloons. 
It  was  necessary  to  build  two  exact  hydraulic 
models  of  the  cascades,  cataracts,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  river — one  at  Islington,  Ontario,  and 
the  other  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi — in  order  to 
develop  by  exhaustive  tests  the  most  practical  and 
effective  remedial  works.  Cofferdams  had  to  be 
erected  to  lay  bare  the  river  bed  where  the  velocity 
of  the  turbulent  current  approached  12  feet  per 
second.  A  total  of  more  than  88,000  cubic  yards 
of  solid  rock  had  to  be  excavated  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river  on  the  flanks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
to  spread  and  equalize  the  flow,  and  retaining 
walls  and  crestline  fills  had  to  be  built  at  these 
points.  Finally,  the  ingenious  Grass  Island  Pool 
control  structure  with  its  13  gated  sluices,  which 
extends  1,550  feet  out  from  this  shore  and  makes 
possible  pi'ecise  management  of  the  current's  direc- 
tion and  flow,  had  to  be  constructed. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  engineering  feat,  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  river  and  of  the  Horse- 
shoe and  American  Falls  will  be  preserved  and 
enhanced.  Erosion  will  be  effectively  reduced  dur- 
ing the  years  to  come,  and  an  adequate,  uniform 
curtain  of  water  over  the  falls  will  be  insured 
at  all  times  despite  greatly  increased  development 
of  Niagara's  power  potential.  In  addition,  in- 
creasing diversion  of  water  will  have  no  adverse 
effect  upon  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  important  task  reflects  enormous  credit 


upon  the  International  Joint  Commission,  which 
has  directed  the  project  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  upon  the  construction  agencies — the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of  Ontario  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  job  was  done  for  $4  million 
less  than  the  original  estimate  of  $17  million ! 
The  entire  cost — shared  equally  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada — will  eventually  be  repaid  out 
of  the  proceeds  from  power  generated. 

What  has  been  accomplished  here  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  one  more  impressive  example  of  the  won- 
ders man  has  wrought  through  the  application  of 
liis  engineering  skill  and  genius  in  altering  the 
physical  world  to  fit  the  pattern  of  his  expanding 
requirements.  He  has  turned  dry  and  barren 
lands  into  verdant  gardens  to  provide  sustenance 
for  millions.  He  has  carved  canals  from  river 
to  river  and  ocean  to  ocean  to  speed  his  commerce. 
He  has  moved  mountains  to  accommodate  his 
highways  and  railroads.  He  has  haniessed  great 
rivers,  changed  their  courses  to  suit  his  conven- 
ience, curbed  their  floods,  and  set  them  to  the 
task  of  powering  his  industry.  He  has  tamed  the 
frozen  north  and  conquered  the  steaming  jungle. 
He  has  drained  morasses  and  pushed  back  the 
shores  of  the  sea  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  habit- 
able domain.  In  every  sphere  man  has  success- 
fully employed  his  brilliant  talent  for  physical 
engineering  to  reshape  nature  for  the  greater 
material  fulfillment  of  his  desire  for  a  better  life. 

Need  for  Progress  in  Human  Engineering 

How  great  is  the  world's  need  for  comparable 
progress  in  the  vital  field  of  human  engineering ! 
The  most  pressing  task  of  our  troubled  age  is  the 
reshaping  of  human  relationships  to  achieve  in- 
ternational stability  based  upon  truth,  honor,  and 
friendship,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  mankind's  loftiest  goals. 
"VVliat  outlet  for  man's  genius  could  possibly  be 
more  rewarding  than  tapping  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  spirit  and  developing  to  the 
full  the  tremendous  power  potential  of  ideals? 

As  man  has  triumphed  over  his  physical  en- 
vironment, so  must  the  peoples  of  the  world  tri- 
imiph  over  the  moral  environment  of  falsehood, 
fear,  envy,  hate,  and  arrogance  which  exists  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
nation  to  affirm  its  belief  in  liberty,  justice,  and 
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decency.  It  must  make  it  clearly  evident  that  its 
beliefs  constitute  the  motivatmg  force  behind 
every  element  of  its  everyday  conduct  and  join 
with  other  nations  of  like  mind  to  set  the  pace 
for  the  world.  Upon  the  patience,  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  and  wholehearted  cooperative  action 
by  the  nations  truly  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
fasliioning  a  better  world  rests  the  hope  of  man- 
kind. 

If  nations  frequently  engage  in  mutual  under- 
takings, if  they  frequently  unite  their  sincerest 
efforts  to  work  out  solutions  for  their  common 
problems  and  have  frequent  and  untrammeled 
contacts  in  all  fields  of  common  concern,  the  most 
unyielding  barriers  to  understanding  and  genuine 
peace  are  in  time  eroded  away.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  most  significant  and  durable  values 
of  international  organizations  such  as  NATO  and 
SEATO— the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— do  not  lie  in  the  physical  security  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  provided  by  their  collec- 
tive military  strength  but  rather  in  the  far-reach- 
ing benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  member  nations 
through  working  closely  together  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  their  common  interests  and  developing 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  only  firm 
foundation  for  true  peace. 

When  we  consider  the  vicious  stratagems  which 
have  been  employed  consistently  by  the  Soviets 
for  decades  to  advance  their  evil  purposes,  the 
importance  of  developing  mutual  confidence  to 
the  utmost  among  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
becomes  strikingly  evident.  The  Communist  con- 
spiracy seeks  to  exploit  by  every  means  the 
slightest  diffei'ence  between  nations.  It  cunningly 
attempts  to  inflate  the  smallest  misunderstanding 
to  the  proportions  of  a  major  conflict  of  interest. 
It  tries  with  all  its  might  to  drive  wedges  of  dis- 
cord between  friendly  countries  and  breach  the 
free  world's  ramparts.  It  employs  false  propa- 
ganda and  terroristic  threats  to  discourage  and 
intimidate  weaker  nations  in  an  effort  to  impair 
the  free  world's  solidarity.  The  only  defense 
against  the  Soviet  conspiracy  is  the  creation  of 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
strong  enough  to  withstand   any   attack. 

Canadian-American  Soiidarity 

The  historic  relationship  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  shining  example  for  all 
mankind.    The  fruitfulness  of  Canadian-Ameri- 
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can  solidarity  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  management  of  the  water  resources  to  which 
we  both  have  access  and  upon  which  we  both 
depend  for  continuing  and  increasing  prosperity. 
We  know  that  narrow  straits  and  inland  water- 
ways througliout  tlie  world  have  been  the  causes 
and  scenes  of  countless  bitter  conflicts  because  of 
their  decisive  importance  to  the  destiny  of  nations. 

How  different  is  the  picture  here!  For  140 
years,  since  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty  of  1817,  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  straits  between  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  successfully  carried  on  as  a  co- 
operative undertaking.  The  International  Joint 
Commission  was  established  in  1909  to  deal  in 
neighborly  fashion  with  problems  which  might 
arise  along  the  more  than  5,000  miles  of  our 
common  boundary.  Its  accomplishment  here  at 
Niagara  Falls  typically  reflects  the  genius  of 
Canadians  and  Americans  for  tiie  effective  con- 
duct of  mutual  enterprises.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  under  construction  300  miles  to  the  east, 
is  another  splendid  illustration  of  that  genius. 

Our  unity  in  continental  defense  is  not  only  a 
major  key  to  the  security  of  both  our  nations  in 
this  age  of  deadly  peril  but  is  a  shining  example 
to  the  world.  The  Alaska  Highway,  the  Haines- 
Fairbanks  pipeline,  the  Distant  Early  Warning, 
Mid-Continent,  and  Pinetree  lines,  cooperative 
military  training  and  maneuvers,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  operational  control  for  continental  air 
defense  which  was  announced  only  last  month  ^ 
are  all  manifestations  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
we  repose  in  each  other,  which  have  been  nurtured 
by  constant  friendly  association  and  long  expe- 
rience in  working  together  in  many  spheres  of 
endeavor. 

Wliat  a  vivid  contrast  there  is  between  the 
community  of  ideals,  interests,  and  effort  which 
binds  together  our  two  sovereign  nations  and  the 
suspicion,  dissension,  and  conflict  which  are  so 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  today ! 
Wliat  a  lesson  for  all  peoples  seeking  the  road 
to  real  peace ! 

These  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works  which 
we  are  dedicating  today  constitute  a  monument 
to  the  vision  and  faith  of  many  distinguished 
citizens  of  both  our  nations  and  to  the  vigorous 
neighborly  spirit  which  has  contributed  so 
mightily  to  the  strength  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  alike.     I  am  confident  that  through  the 
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years  to  come  we  will  continue  to  approach  all 
our  problems  with  this  same  vision,  faith,  and 
spirit,  and  go  on  reaping  the  bomitiful  rewards 
of  friendship,  understanding,  and  united  effort. 


U.S.-Canada  Joint  Commission 
Completes  Executive  Meetings 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement  re- 
leased simultaneously  at  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton on  October  7  at  the  close  of  the  semiannital 
executive  meetings  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  (  UjS. -Canada) :  ^ 

October  4 

Tlie  International  Joint  Commission  today  com- 
pleted the  semi-annual  executive  meetings,  which 
began  here  last  Tuesday. 

The  Commission,  which  was  created  to  imple- 
ment the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  con- 
sists of  three  Coimnissionei's  from  Canada,  and 
three  Commissioners  from  the  United  States.  The 
present  Chairmen  are  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
ton  for  Canada  and  the  Honourable  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay, former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  and  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  McKay 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  Commission  and 
at  the  opening  session.  General  McNaughton  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
the  Treaty.  The  Commission  deals  with  prob- 
lems involving  the  use  and  obstruction  of  waters 
which  flow  along  or  across  the  United  States- 
Canadian  boundary. 

The  Commission  issued  a  Supplementary  Or- 
der, which  will  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the 
regulation  of  the  levels  of  Rainy  Lake  and  the 
Namakan  Chain  of  Lakes  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  its  earlier  Order  of  8  June  1949.  Copies 
of  the  Order  have  been  filed  with  the  respective 
Govermnents. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  International 
Saint  John  River  Engineering  Board  and  the  In- 
ternational St.  Croix  River  Engineering  Board, 
the  latter  presenting  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions of  the  water  resources  of  the  St.  Croix  River 
basin,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 


^  For  an  announcement  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
at  Washington  in  April  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29, 
1957,  p.  695. 


State  of  Maine.  The  Connnission  phuis  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  region  during  the  month  of 
June  1958. 

Considerable  jjrogress  was  made  in  reconciling 
the  differences  of  view  which  have  inhibited  the 
apportionment  of  the  water  of  the  Souris  River 
as  between  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  and  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  A 
joint  report  to  the  two  Governments,  recommend- 
ing certain  interim  measures  of  apportionment, 
has  been  drafted  and  early  action  thereon  is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  Commission  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
remedial  works  for  the  preservation  and  enlaance- 
ment  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  1953, 
have  been  completed  and  at  a  cost  of  some 
$4,000,000  below  the  original  estimate.  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
and  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
constructed  the  works,  and  the  International  Ni- 
agara Board  of  Control  who  supervised  construc- 
tion, were  congratulated  upon  a  job  well  done. 

The  International  Lake  Ontario  Board  of  En- 
gineers submitted  a  comprehensive  report,  of  their 
studies  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  levels 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  decided  to  forward  the 
reports  to  the  two  Govermnents  and  to  the  In- 
ternational St.  Lawrence  River  Board  of  Control 
for  use  in  the  further  studies  being  carried  on 
by  that  Board. 

Steady  progress  was  reported  on  the  construc- 
tion by  Ontario  Hydro  and  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  of  the  works  for  development 
of  power  in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  anticipated  that 
operation  of  the  works  will  commence  about  July 
1,  1958,  with  regulation  of  the  levels  of  Lake  On- 
tario, the  discharge  of  water  from  that  lake  and 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  International  Rap- 
ids Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  accomplished  by 
the  control  structure  located  at  Iroquois,  On- 
tario. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Board  on  Air  Pol- 
lution reported  substantial  improvement  in  the 
smoke  emission  performance  of  ships  plying  the 
Detroit  river  during  1957.  The  Commission  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  its  voluntary  control 
progranune  for  the  abatement  of  vessel  smoke  on 
the  Detroit  River.  Draft  recommendations  which 
the  Board  proposes  to  incorporate  in  its  final 
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report  to  the  Commission  were  discussed  and  the 
Commission's  plans  to  conduct  public  hearings  in 
the  area  after  the  Board's  report  has  been  for- 
mally received. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Board's  Report  to  the 
Commission  indicated  that  steady  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  municipalities  and  industries  situated 
on  the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
towards  the  elimination  of  pollution  of  these 
boundary  waters.  The  Commission  will  hold  a 
hearing  next  February  to  consider  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  of  pollution  discharged  from 
ships  using  these  waters. 

The  International  Columbia  River  Engineering 
Board  presented  a  progress  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  advised  that  its  final  report  which  is  now 
in  preparation,  will  include  studies  based  on  three 
alternative  plans  of  development.  Tlie  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Commission  fur- 
nished additional  information  regarding  certain 
components  of  these  plans,  which  will  be  studied 
by  the  Commission  and  its  technical  advisers. 

Progress  reports  received  from  the  Interna- 
tional Passamaquoddy  Engineering  and  Fisheries 
Boards  indicated  substantial  progress  in  both 
pliase.s  of  tliis  investigation. 


Income-Tax  Convention  With  Austria 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  580  dated  October  17 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  State  from  the  American  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  the  income-tax  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria  was  brought  into  force 
by  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  at 
Vienna  on  October  10, 1957.^ 

The  convention  with  Austria  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
is  effective  retroactively  beginning  January  1, 
1957. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  with  Austria 
follow,  in  general,  the  pattern  of  income-tax  con- 
ventions in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
numerous  other  countries.    It  is  desigiied  to  re- 


'  S.  Exec.  A,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  an  announcement 
of  the  signing,  together  with  remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Ambassador  Gruber,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1956, 
p.  736. 


move  an  undesirable  impediment  to  international 
trade,  investment,  and  economic  development  by 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  double  taxation  on 
the  same  income.  It  applies,  so  far  as  United 
States  taxes  are  concerned,  only  to  the  Federal 
income  taxes,  including  surtaxes.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  imposition  or  collection  of  taxes  by 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  it  contains  a  broad  national-treatment 
provision  similar  to  a  provision  customarily  found 
in  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion. The  Austrian  taxes  to  which  the  conven- 
tion applies  are  the  income  tax,  the  corporation 
tax,  and  the  housing-reconstruction  and  family- 
allowance  contribution. 


Import  Duty  on  Bicycles 
To  Remain  Unchanged 

WTilte  House  press  release  dated  October  11 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no  formal 
investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this  time  to 
determine  whetlier  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  on 
imi^orts  of  bicycles.  The  President  found,  with 
the  Tariff'  Commission,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  escape-clause 
action  which  resulted  2  years  ago  in  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  imports  of  bicycles.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  means  that  the  increased  rate  of 
duty  established  in  August  1955  ^  as  the  result  of 
escape-clause  action  will  continue  to  apply  with- 
out reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
had  been  consulted.  The  Tariff  Commission's 
study  was  made  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10401,  which  requires  periodic  review  of  affirma- 
tive actions  taken  under  the  escape  clause.  This 
was  the  Tariff'  Commission's  first  such  review  of 
the  1955  bicycle-tariff  increase.  The  Commission's 
report  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  August 
19,  1957.= 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  399. 

^  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Foreign  Economic  Policy  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Program 


REPORT  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ' 


I.     OBJECTIVES  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

The  broad  objective  of  United  States  foreign 
economic  policy  is  identical  -with  that  of  our  gen- 
eral foreign  policy  and,  in  fact,  of  the  overall  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Government:  to  protect 
and  advance  the  national  interest,  to  improve  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people. 

This  broad  objective  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy  has  three  major  components : 

(a)  To  Promote  the  Economic  Strength  of  the 
United  States 

This  is  the  traditional  objective  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy :  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms;  in- 
suring ready  access  to  overseas  sources  of  supplies 
needed  by  our  economy ;  permitting  the  Nation  to 
take  reasonable  advantage  of  the  economies  which 
flow  from  specialization  in  production  throughout 
the  world;  improving  conditions  for  United 
States  citizens  to  invest  and  do  business  abroad. 

Foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  United  States.  Statistics  tell 
an  impressive  story  of  the  vital  role  of  our  inter- 
national commerce.  It  is  estimated,  for  example, 
that  the  families  of  at  least  4^/2  million  American 
workers,  or  about  7  percent  of  our  labor  force, 
gain  their  livelihood  from  foreign  trade.  A  com- 
mensurate share  of  the  profits  of  American  busi- 
ness firms  is  traceable  to  foreign-trade  activities. 


'  Submitted  on  Sept.  6  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means;  reprinted  from  Foreign  Trade  Policy:  Com- 
pendium of  Papers  on  United  States  Foreign  Trade  Pol- 
icy Collected  by  the  Staff  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Trade  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  pp. 
5-14. 


As  for  exports  alone,  the  value  of  United  States 
goods  marketed  abroad  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
all  nonfarm  home  building,  or  of  consumer  pur- 
chases of  automobiles,  or  of  farmers'  gross  receipts 
from  either  crops  or  livestock. 

Exports  comprise  about  9  percent  of  the  value 
of  our  production  of  movable  goods — 8  percent  for 
manufactured  goods  and  11  percent  for  agricul- 
tural products.  For  many  siiecific  commodities, 
the  proportions  of  United  States  output  sold 
abroad  run  substantially  higher  than  the  aver- 
age— for  example,  according  to  the  latest  available 
annual  figures  in  each  case,  about  19  percent  for 
trucks,  40  percent  for  tracklaying  tractors,  11  per- 
cent for  machine  tools,  26  percent  for  construction 
and  mining  equipment,  14  percent  for  coal,  and 
between  25  and  40  percent  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
fats  and  oils,  and  tobacco.  The  vital  importance 
of  exports  in  such  cases  is  beyond  dispute;  and 
even  among  those  manufacturing  Industries  with 
below-average  ratios,  the  great  majority  depend 
upon  foreign  markets  for  at  least  some  significant 
share  of  their  sales,  profits,  and  jobs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  available  ratios  for 
many  specific  commodities  seriously  imderstate 
the  true  importance  of  export  markets  for  their 
producers,  since  they  cover  only  exports  of  an 
industry's  products  in  the  form  in  which  they 
leave  that  country.  Much  of  an  industry's  out- 
put may  be  exported  only  in  some  other  form  after 
further  processing  by  other  industries,  or,  even 
though  not  physically  exported,  may  be  utilized 
by  other  industries  in  production  for  export. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  such  primary  manu- 
facturing industries  as  iron  and  steel  or  nonfer- 
rous  metals. 

Through  foreign  trade  the  United  States  ob- 
tains from  abroad  a  wide  range  of  goods  which 
are  not  otherwise  available  here  at  all  or  not  in 
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adequate  quantities  for  industrial  needs  or  con- 
sumer demand.  Many  of  these  imports  are  vital 
to  keep  factory  wheels  turning  and  assembly  lines 
moving.  We  obtain  from  foreign  sources  about 
one-sixth  of  our  crude  petroleum,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  our  iron  ore,  one-third  of  our  copper  and 
rubber,  over  one-half  of  our  raw  wool,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  our  supplies  of  tin,  nickel,  and 
newsprint.  Most  of  our  supplies  of  various  fer- 
roalloying  ores  and  metals  come  from  abroad  as 
do  industrial  diamonds,  mica,  and  asbestos. 

Altogether,  about  one-fifth  of  the  crude  and 
semimanufactured  goods  imported  by  tlie  United 
States  in  1956  were  officially  classified  as  strategic 
materials  for  stockpiling  purposes,  and  another 
one-fifth  consisted  of  materials  (otlier  than  those 
in  the  stockpile  grouj:))  obtainable  wholly  or  al- 
most exclusively  from  foreign  soui'ces.  Many 
other  raw  material  imports  also  represent  higli 
proportions  of  United  States  requirements,  and 
still  otliers  supplement  predominantly  domestic 
supplies  to  an  important  degree. 

Imports  of  foods  and  manufactured  goods  bulk 
smaller  in  the  total  than  those  of  industrial  mate- 
rials. Nevertheless,  every  American  household 
enjoys  the  variety  contributed  to  our  established 
consumption  pattern  by  imports  both  of  foreign 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  consumer  goods. 

(b)  To  Promote  the  Economic  Strength  of  the  Rest 
of  the  Free  World 

This  objective  has  become  of  major  importance 
within  the  past  decade.  We  recognize,  first  of  all, 
that  a  prosperous  world  brings  economic  advan- 
tages to  our  own  country.  Furthermore,  foreign 
economic  growth  is  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  stable,  peaceful,  and 
friendly  societies  abroad.  Economic  stagnation 
is  a  source  of  uni'est  which  can  threaten  political 
stability  and,  eventually,  the  peace  of  the  world 
we  are  so  earnestly  seeking  to  make  durable  and 
just.  The  moderate  leadership  groups  which  are 
in  power  in  most  of  the  less  developed  countries 
are  under  tremendous  pressui-e  to  sj^eed  millions 
of  their  countrymen  into  the  20th  century.  Fail- 
ure of  these  leaders  to  achieve  reasonable  eco- 
nomic progress  would  result  in  these  governments 
being  replaced  by  others  more  extreme,  more 
likely  to  be  totalitarian,  either  of  Communist  or 
indigenous  origin,  and  more  likely  to  resort  to 
violence  as  a  means  of  achieving  their  objectives. 


Economic  strength  abroad  also  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  building  of  solid  military  forces  with 
which  to  deter  potential  Commmiist  subversion  or 
aggression. 

(c)  To  Build  and  Maintain  Cohesion  in  the  Free 
World 

Our  present  foreign  policy  is  built  upon  a  web 
of  relations  among  virtually  all  of  tlie  free  na- 
tions. Through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  through  a  va- 
riety of  other  organizations  and  treaties,  we  have 
undertaken  to  work  with  friendly  countries  in 
building  our  common  strength  and  in  defending 
ourselves  against  Communist  aggression. 

Tliese  ties  have  not  been  and  could  not  be  purely 
political  or  military.  Without  adequate  economic 
support  they  would  be  weak  and  unreliable.  Mod- 
ern power  depends  upon  the  basic  economic 
strength  of  the  nations  involved.  This  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  the  efficient  use  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign resources,  and  is  reduced  when  each  nation 
tries  to  build  on  its  own  resources  alone. 

Moreover,  economic  disputes  can  weaken  or  de- 
stroy political  and  military  alliances.  For  most 
countries,  it  is  vital  to  have  easy  access  to  foreign 
markets  and  foreign  sources  of  basic  materials 
and  capital.  The  jobs  and  well-being  of  their 
people  depend  on  it.  Most  of  our  allies  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  this  because  they  depend 
much  more  on  foreign  trade  than  does  the  United 
States. 

Countries  of  the  free  world  are  muler  external 
and  internal  pressure  to  aline  themselves  with  the 
Communist  bloc  or  at  least  to  become  neutral  in 
the  great  power  struggle  between  communism  and 
the  way  of  life  represented  by  the  democracies. 
To  oppose  this  pressure  the  United  States  has  used 
its  economic  resources  and  political  leadership. 

The  most  difficult  problems  are  posed  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  particularly  those  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Between  our  counti-y  and  those  countries 
today  are  vast  differences  in  culture,  language,  and 
social  tradition  as  well  as  economic  attainment. 
Mutual  confidence  must  be  established.  This  can- 
not be  acliieved  by  words  alone. 

By  working  together  with  the  free-world  coun- 
tries for  their  and  our  economic  advancement  and 
for  the  building  of  a  durable  and  just  interna- 
tional economic  order,  we  can  do  much  to  achieve 
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our  broad  aspirations  as  a  nation.  We  can  dem- 
onstrate the  community  of  interest  of  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world.  We  can  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  idea  of  democratic  and  limited  government 
and  the  basic  values  on  which  this  rests. 


II.     THE  ROLE  OF  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

To  achieve  these  objectives  the  United  States 
Government  has  followed  three  basic  economic 
policies:  the  expansion  of  trade,  in  both  goods 
and  services,  through  the  gradual  and  reciprocal 
reduction  of  unjustifiable  governmental  and  pri- 
vate barriere;  the  promotion  of  private  invest- 
ment; and  the  provision  of  mutual  assistance. 
These  policies  and  their  roles  are  discussed  below. 

These  three  policy  subjects,  however,  do  not  be- 
gin to  exhaust  the  immense  range  of  economic 
matters  that  are  dealt  with  in  our  international 
relations.  There  is  the  complex  and  difficult  field 
of  aviation  policy.  There  are  problems  of  ship- 
ping, telecommunications,  agricultural  surplus 
disposal,  currency  exchange,  east-west  trade,  and 
special  problems  surrounding  key  commodities 
such  as  petroleum,  cotton,  wheat,  and  rubber. 
Our  participation  in  United  Nations  economic 
programs  is  a  subject  in  itself.  Foreign  policy 
today  is  pervaded  by  economics,  and  in  all  these 
activities  the  Government  seeks  closer  cooperation 
with  other  peoples  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
them  and  us. 

These  various  components  of  foreign  economic 
policy  are  inextricably  interrelated.  Actions 
taken  with  respect  to  one  have  a  bearing  on  one  or 
several  other  components.  None  can  be  treated  in 
isolation.     They  form  an  integrated  whole. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Trade 

The  trade  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  designed  to  help  to  achieve 
all  three  basic  objectives  of  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy; to  increase  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States,  to  increase  the  strength  of  other 
countries  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  free 
world.  To  the  fullest  practicable  degree  they  call 
for  the  gradual  and  reciprocal  reduction  of  un- 
justifiable public  and  private  barriers  to  trade  and 
payments. 

Government  restrictions  have  in  the  past  throt- 
tled mutually  profitable  world  commerce  to  the 


detriment  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  other 
nation.  To  remove  unjustifiable  barriers  and  to 
promote  the  productive  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  is  a  major  task  of  United  States  policy. 

This  task  is  undertaken  primarily  through  the 
trade  agreements  program  including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF).  Through  the  trade  agreements  program 
we  seek  the  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  tariifs  and  the  elimination  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  imports  and  of  other  govern- 
niental  barriers  to  trade.  Through  the  fund,  we 
seek  the  promotion  of  a  sound  financial  basis  for 
the  development  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions, including  the  maintenance  of  equitable,  sta- 
ble exchange  rates,  the  provision  of  short-term 
financial  resources  to  countries  short  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  elimination  of  governmental  re- 
strictions on  international  payments.  Experience 
through  the  years  has  demonstrated  clearly  the 
superiority  of  multilateral  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations over  bilaterals  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  United  States  policy  in  these  fields. 

By  i-emoving  or  reducing  barriers  to  foreign 
trade,  the  United  States  contributes  materially  to 
its  own  economic  advancement  and,  simultane- 
ously, to  that  of  other  countries.  Wlien  foreign 
nations  reciprocate  in  tariff  reduction,  as  they 
must  do,  and  remove  restrictions  on  international 
payments,  the  stimulus  to  our  and  their  economies 
is  increased. 

The  United  States  over  the  years  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  program.  We  have  undertaken  this 
task  not  only  because  our  foreign  commerce  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  but  also  be- 
cause of  our  basic  philosophical  attitude  toward 
the  role  of  government  in  economic  life.  The 
general  philosophy  underlying  the  GATT  and  the 
IMF  is  a  practical  application  of  the  emphasis  in 
our  political  thought  on  the  importance  of  limit- 
inc  the  role  of  government  in  economic  life  and 
expanding,  the  opportunities  for  individual 
choice,  initiative,  and  experimentation. 

GATT  and  the  IMF  are  important  forums  for 
considering  differences  which  now  frequently 
arise  between  friendly  nations  in  the  area  of  trade 
and  payments.  These  differences  are  lai-gely  cre- 
ated as  governments,  attempting  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  or  financial  resources  of 
their  countries,  adopt  measures  which  come  in 
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conflict  with  the  objectives  of  other  nations. 
Finally,  there  are  United  States  Government 
policies  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  abroad 
nongovernmental  barriers  to  trade,  that  is,  private 
restrictive  business  arrangements,  and  to  encour- 
age free  competitive  enterprise.  Policies  in  these 
fields  are  designed  to  aid  American  businessmen 
to  operate  more  freely  in  foreign  commerce  and 
to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  free  world 
countries. 

(b)  Private  Foreign  Investment 

In  the  interest  of  United  States  economic 
growth — the  development  of  foreign  markets  and 
sources  of  supply — and  in  the  interest  of  assisting 
foreign  economic  growth,  the  United  States  has 
encouraged  the  outflow  of  private  capital.  Pri- 
vate investment  not  only  provides  financing  but  it 
also  takes  with  it  the  managerial,  entrepreneurial 
and  technical  talents  which  are  essential  for  suc- 
cessful enterprise  but  are  seriously  lacking  in  the 
less  developed  countries. 

Some  of  the  measures  employed,  such  as  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  investment  climate  abroad. 
Others,  such  as  loans  to  business  from  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  removal  of  tax  impedi- 
ments, offer  a  direct  stimulus  to  United  States 
private  capital  to  go  abroad. 

As  the  less  developed  countries  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  economic  growth  and  as  they 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  trust  in  us  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  the  opportunities  for  private 
capital  will  grow.  The  opportunities  are  already 
large  in  much  of  Latin  America.  In  the  long  run, 
private  capital  can  reduce  the  demands  on  the 
United  States  Government  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries. 

Cc)  Foreign  Economic  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States  economic 
assistance  programs  for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  the  technical  cooperation 
programs,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment have  been  major  factors  in  the  gi'owth  of 
both  economic  strength  and  a  sense  of  community 
in  the  free  world. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Western 
Euroi3e  was  striking.     Economic  output  quickly 


reached  and  exceeded  prewar  levels.  Economic 
nationalism,  which  in  the  prewar  and  immediate 
postwar  periods  dominated  European  govern- 
mental policy,  has  had  serious  setbacks.  Quanti- 
tative restrictions  upon  European  trade  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  Limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  major  European  currencies,  particularly  in 
the  nondollar  world,  have  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated. United  States  economic  aid  there,  of  course, 
has  ceased. 

The  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
much  more  difficult  than  those  of  Western  Europe. 
Many  of  the  former  are  already  overpopulated  in 
relation  to  tlieir  low  levels  of  production.  More- 
over, tlie  populations  are  growing  rapidly  as  death 
rates  fall  sharply  with  the  introduction  of  low- 
cost  health  measures.  Capital  is  lacking  and  do- 
mestic savings  are  low.  The  labor  force  needs  to 
acquire  the  basic  skills  required  for  a  modern  econ- 
omy; tliese  requirements  vary  from  learning  to 
read  simple  instructions  to  the  strengthening  of 
high-level  manpower  resources,  especially  mana- 
gerial, supervisory,  technical,  and  scientific  tal- 
ents. A  business  or  entrejsreneurial  class  must  be 
created  or  enlarged.  In  general,  basic  changes  in 
attitudes  and  institutions  are  necessary.  Many  of 
these  problems  can  only  be  resolved  slowly  and 
require  long-term  and  persistent  measures  for 
their  solution. 


III.  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Modern  United  States  trade  policy  has  its  roots 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  Our  trade 
policy  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  reducing  unjusti- 
fiable Government  interference  to  allow  interna- 
tional trade  to  expand  in  response  to  market  forces. 
Foreign  trade  allows  nations  to  take  advantage  of 
the  specialization  of  production  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  modern  economic  life.  It 
is  the  international  counterpart  of  the  domestic 
specialization  of  function  which  has  been  one  of 
the  foundations  of  United  States  national  strength,    1 

As  discussed  above,  foreign  trade  is  of  great  I 
importance  to  the  American  people  both  as  con-  ji 
sumers  and  producers.  Tlie  world's  largest  eco-  ■ 
nomic  power,  tlie  United  States,  is  also  the  world's  i 
largest  foreign  trader.  We  have  a  large  stake  in  j 
a  healthy,  expanding  international  trade. 

As  important  as  foreign  trade  is  to  United 
States  employment,  production,  and  consumption, 
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it  is  of  even  gi'eater  importance  to  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  which  cannot  match  the 
size  and  diversity  of  United  States  natural  and 
human  resources.  For  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  France,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  gi'oss  national 
production  is  3  to  4  times  as  great  as  for  the  United 
States.  For  smaller  advanced  nations,  such  as 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land, it  is  5  to  9  times  as  great.  For  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  exports  are  the  single 
largest  component  of  the  market  part  of  their 
economy. 

In  fact,  trade  with  the  United  States  alone  is 
of  significant  proportions  for  many  countries. 
Over  two-thirds  of  total  exports  of  Colombia, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba  go  to  the  United  States.  For 
Canada  the  ratio  amounts  to  60  percent,  while 
for  Brazil  and  the  Philippines  it  is  at  least  50 
percent. 

For  many  particular  commodities  the  United 
States  is  the  dominant  market.  For  example, 
Chile  sends  two-thirds  of  her  total  copper  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States;  Cuba  sells  us  half  of 
her  sugar;  Indonesia  sells  one-quarter  of  her  rub- 
ber; Bolivia,  one-third  of  her  tin;  Brazil,  over 
one-half  of  her  coffee  production. 

Even  western  European  countries  with  rela- 
tively large  markets  on  the  Continent  depend  to 
an  important  extent  on  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Specific  industries  depend  heavily  upon 
the  American  market.  For  example,  Switzerland 
exports  to  the  United  States  over  half  of  her  total 
production  of  Emmenthaler  and  Gruyere  cheese 
and  over  one-third  of  her  production  of  watches 
and  watch  movements;  United  Kingdom  sends 
about  one-third  of  her  total  production  of  Scotch 
whisky  to  America;  Portugal  exports  about  40 
percent  of  her  cork  production  to  this  country. 

These  facts  suggest  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  has  come  to  occupy  a  dominant  role 
in  critical  segments  of  the  economies  of  many  for- 
eign countries.  A  decline  in  sales  to  the  United 
States  fundamentally  affects  income  and  savings 
abroad.  The  availability  and  growth  of  the 
American  market  is  of  vital  importance  to  them. 

The  trade  agreements  program  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial international  trade.  In  so  doing  it  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  achievement  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy  objectives.    Experience  with  the 


program  since  1934  demonstrates  this  conclusively. 
The  executive  branch  strongly  favors  continua- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program  including 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
life  of  the  progi-am  should  be  extended  by  the 
Congress  for  a  sufficient  period  to  provide  the 
essential  stability  to  the  program  and  adequate 
authority  to  vouchsafe  and  expand  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  world  trade. 

The  trade  agreements  progi-am  is  designed  to 
be  realistic  and  practical.  It  is  recognized  that 
abrupt  lowering  of  barriers  to  trade  can  create 
serious  problems  in  our  own  as  well  as  foreign 
economies.  Some  United  States  industries  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  import  competition.  A 
sudden  increase  in  imports  may  have  relatively 
important  effects  on  their  output,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  these  industries  tend 
to  be  localized  in  particular  areas  of  the  country 
increases  the  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  one  of  gradual  and  selective 
tariff  reduction,  one  which  gives  public  considera- 
tion to  each  item  before  any  reduction  in  tariffs 
is  made,  and  which  provides  opportunity  for  re- 
consideration when  serious  injury  occurs  or  is 
threatened. 

The  case-by-case  approach  to  tariff  reductions 
permits  the  executive  branch  to  administer  the 
program  in  a  way  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  serious  injury  will  not  be  threatened  any  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  a  tariff'  negotiation.  The  peril 
point  findings  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, as  required  by  the  trade  agi'eements  legis- 
lation, play  an  important  role  to  this  end.  Like- 
wise, provision  for  reconsideration  of  a  tariff  re- 
duction when  serious  injury  does  occur  or  is 
threatened  makes  possible  the  use  of  appropriate 
measures  for  the  removal  of  such  threat  or  serious 
injury.  The  executive  branch  subscribes  fully  to 
the  principles  underlying  both  the  peril  point  and 
the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agi'ee- 
ments Act. 

The  special  consideration  given  in  the  act  to 
protecting  essential  defense  industries  has  the  full 
support  of  the  executive  branch.  So  also  do  the 
limitations  on  imports  of  agricultural  products 
as  provided  for  within  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  controlling  legislation,  in  those 
instances  in  which  this  country  has  a  policy  of 
supporting  domestic  prices  and  as  a  result  limits 
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the  production  or  sale  of  the  domestic  products. 

The  GATT  has  been  the  instrument  by  which 
35  nations,  accounting  for  80  percent  of  world 
trade,  have  agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  and  to  elimi- 
nate quantitative  restrictions  and  other  harmful 
discriminatory  practices.  It  has  provided  a  forum 
where  governments  can  discuss  their  trade  prob- 
lems and  submit  complaints.  In  this  forum  dif- 
ferences of  policies  can  be  discussed  and  discord 
among  friendly  countries  can  be  reduced.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  GATT  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  establishment  of  an  administrative  unit,  the 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  The  execu- 
tive branch  will  again  urge  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize membership  in  the  OTC. 

The  results  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
have  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  reductions  in 
unjustifiable  trade  barriers,  the  expansion  of  world 
trade,  the  economic  growth  of  the  entire  free 
world,  and  the  develojiment  of  closer,  friendlier 
international  relations.  Continuation  of  this  rec- 
ord of  achievement  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  a  constructive  program. 
This  is  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Moreover,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  if  momentum  is  lost  there  will  be  a  lapse 
into  economic  nationalism  around  the  free  world. 
This  lapse  may  be  confined  to  individual  countries 
or  may  be  expanded  to  gi'oups  of  nations  which 
would  have  as  a  major  objective  discrimination 
against  Ajnerican  goods. 

Regional  trading  plans  of  all  sorts  are  being 
proposed  throughout  the  world.  Whether  such 
plans,  particularly  the  European  common  market 
and  free-trade  area,  will  contribute  their  full  po- 
tential to  the  development  of  world  trade  or  be- 
come restrictive  depends  veiy  largely  on  the  at- 
titudes and  outlook  toward  trade  adopted  by  the 
member  countries.  In  part,  this  depends  on  the 
example  the  United  States  sets  in  its  own  trade 
policy. 


World  Metallurgical  Congress 

A     PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  joint 
resolution  approved  August  31,  1957,  has  extended  its 
oflScial  welcome  to  the  overseas  metal  scientists  who  will 
attend  the  Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  November  2  to  November  8, 
1957,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Society  for 
Metals;  and 

Whekeas  the  world's  growing  demand  for  metal  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  the  conservation  of  our  present  re- 
sources and  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  supply  ;  and 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  the  Second  World  Metallur- 
gical Congress  will  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  scien- 
tific information  among  the  metallurgists  of  the  world 
and  stimulate  the  search  for  minerals  and  for  improved 
techniques  in  the  field  of  metallurgy ;  and 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  requests  the  President  to 
grant  recognition  to  the  World  Metallurgical  Congress 
and  to  the  American  Society  for  Metals  for  its  sponsorship 
of  this  world  gathering  of  metallurgical  scientists,  and  to 
call  upon  officials  and  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  such  congress : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwiGHT  D.  EISENHOWER.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  extend  recog- 
nition to  the  Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  and 
commend  the  American  Society  for  Metals  for  initiating 
and  sponsoring  this  meeting.  I  also  extend  the  welcome 
of  this  Government  to  the  Congi-ess  and  to  the  scientists 
attending  its  proceedings,  and  I  request  that  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  as  occasion  may 
warrant. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-second  . 

By  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


'  No.  3207  ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8133. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ' 


Adjourned  During  October  1957 

Universal  Postal  Union:   14th  Congress 

7th  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Preparatory  Commission  .    . 

ICAO  Communications  Division:   6th  Session 

4th    FAO/WHO    Conference    on    Nutrition    Problems    in    Latin 

America. 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

ICEM  Executive  Committee;  9th  Session 

2d  Latin  American  Conference  of  Rural  Youth  Leaders 

U.N.   ECE  Inland   Transport   Committee:   Group  of  Experts  on 

Technical  Questions  (Rail). 
Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 

in   South  and   Southeast   Asia   (Colombo   Plan):  Preliminary 

Working  Group. 
International    Council    for    the    Exploration    of    the    Sea:  45th 

Meeting. 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:   1st  General  Conference  and 

1st  Session. 
ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Fires  and  Electricity  in  Coal  Mines  .    . 

ANZUS  Council:   5th  Meeting 

lA-ECOSOC:   Inter-American    Seminar   on    Rural    Electrification 

Cooperatives. 
ICAO  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the 

European-Mediterranean  Region. 
UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session    . 
U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee  (and  Related  Meetings)  .    . 

FAO  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress 

ICEM  Council:   7th  Session 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 

South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):   Officials  Meeting. 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  6th  Session 

8th  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference 

U.N.  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:   15th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

WMO    Commission    for    Synoptic    Meteorology:   1st    Session    of 

Working  Group  on  Telecommunications. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 

in    South    and    Southeast    Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Ministerial 

Meeting. 
UNESCO   Meeting  of   Governmental  Experts  on   Agreement  on 

Importation    of    Educational,    Scientific,    and    Cultural    Ma- 
terials. 
International    Fisheries    Convention    1946:  6th    Meeting    of    the 

Permanent  Commission. 
FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session      .... 
U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland 

Waterways  Subcommittee. 


Ottawa Aug.  14-Oct.  3 

Australia  and  New  Zealand    .  Aug.  26-Oct.  10 

Vienna Sept.  9-Oct.  1 

Montreal Sept.  10-Oct.  12 

Guatemala  City Sept.  23-Oct.  1 

Geneva Sept.  24-Oct.  14 

Geneva Sept.  26-Oct.  12 

San  Joa6 Sept.  29-Oct.  12 

Geneva Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Saigon Sept.  30-Oct.  5 

Bergen,  Norway Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Brussels Sept.  30-Oct.  10 

Vienna Oct.  1-23 

Geneva Oct.  2-18 

Washington Oct.  4  (1  day) 

Recife  City,  Brazil Oct.  5-11 

Lisbon Oct.  7-18 

Washington Oct.  7-11 

Geneva Oct.  7-12 

Hamburg Oct.  7-12 

Geneva Oct.  7-12 

Saigon Oct.  7-17 

Monterrey,  Mexico     ....  Oct.  7-19 

New  York Oct.  10  (1  day) 

Geneva Oct.  14-18 

Bangkok Oct.  14-21 

Paris Oct.  14-26 

Geneva Oct.  16  (1  day) 

Rome Oct.  17-23 

Saigon Oct.  21-24 

Geneva Oct.  21-30 

London Oct.  22-26 

Rome Oct.  24-29 

Jogjakarta Oct.  24-31 


In  Session  as  of  October  31,  1957 

U.N.  General  Assembly:   12th  Ses.sion New  York Sept.  17- 

GATT  Article  XXVIII  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Oct.  1- 

'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  17,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following  is 
a  fist  of  abbreviations:  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ILO,  International  Labor 
Organization;  ANZUS,  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States;  lA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ECOSOC.jEconomic^and  Social  Council ; 
NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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In  Session  as  of  October  31,  1957 — Continued 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations Geneva Oct.  7- 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   12th  Session Geneva Oct.  17- 

South  Pacific  Commission:    17th  Session Noumea Oct.  18- 

ILO  Governing  Body:    137th  Session  (and  Committees) Geneva Oct.  21- 

U.N.   ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West     Geneva Oct.  21- 

Trade  Consultations. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:   1st  Meeting Montreal Oct.  22- 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference New  Delhi Oct.  24- 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting Geneva Oct.  28- 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:   Committee  on     Vancouver Oct.  28- 

Biology  and  Research. 

International  Wheat  Council:   23d  Session London Oct.  30- 

FAO  Council:   27th  Session Rome Oct.  31- 


Scheduled  November  1,  1957-January  31,  1958 


International   Union  of  OiBcial   Travel  Organizations:   Executive  Washington Nov.  1- 

Committee. 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  7th  New  York Nov.  1- 

Session. 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session Rome Nov.  2- 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General  Washington Nov.  3- 

Assembly. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting    .    .  Vancouver Nov.  4- 

Workshop  on  the  Inter-American  Rural  Education  Center     ....  Rubio,  Venezuela Nov.  4- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara-  Calcutta Nov.  4- 

tion  of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  3d 

Meeting. 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session    .  Paris Nov.  5- 

Seminar  for  Development  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  Latin  America    .  Panamd Nov.  11- 

Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference     .    .  Curagao Nov.  11- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub-  Calcutta Nov.  11- 

committee  on  Minerals  Resources. 

4th  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference New  Delhi Nov.  13- 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on  Washington Nov.  14- 

Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress Bangkok Nov.  18- 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session(and  Working  Parties)  .  Geneva Nov.  18- 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  49th  Session Paris Nov.  18- 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products Rome Nov.  22- 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session Rome Nov.  23*- 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting Curagao Nov.  25- 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  11th  Session Brussels Nov.  25- 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines Geneva Nov.  25- 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee London Nov.  25- 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection Geneva Nov.  25- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva Nov.  25- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Railway  Bangkok Nov.  25- 

Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee New  York Nov.  25- 

International  Sugar  Council:   Executive  Committee London Nov.  26- 

International  Sugar  Council:   14th  Session London Nov.  28- 

FAO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  Peradenya,  Ceylon Dec.  2- 

Region:  2d  Meeting. 

WMO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):   2d  Session  .    .    .  Caracas Dec.  4— 

3d  U.N.   ECAFE   Regional   Technical   Conference  on  Water  Re-  Manila Dec.  4- 

sources  Development. 

ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Policy  in  Nonmetropolitan  Geneva Dec.  9- 

Territories:   6th  Session. 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Workers'  Education Geneva Dec.  9- 

NATO  Council:   Ministerial  Session Paris Dec.  16- 

U.N.  ECE  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting    .    .    .  Geneva Dec.  16- 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood:  Montevideo December 

Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  24th  Session  (Resumed) New  York December 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  6th  Session  .    .    .  Bangkok Jan.  6- 

Inter-American   Travel   Congresses:   Meeting   of   Technical   Com-  Washington Jan.  13- 

mittee  of  Experts  on  Travel  Plant. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina-  New  York Jan.  13- 

tion  and  Protection  of  Minorities:   10th  Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:   1st  Session Bangkok Jan.  20- 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:   2d  Session  ....  New  Delhi Jan.  21- 

WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    .    .    .  Geneva January 

WHO  Executive  Board:   21st  Session Geneva January 

ILO  Governing  Body:   138th  Session Geneva January 
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NINTH    PAN    AMERICAN    RAILWAY    CONGRESS,  AUGUST  30-SEPTEMBER  13,  1957 


iy  William  T.  Fai^y 


Approximately  400  representatives  of  partici- 
pating countries  attended  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
from  August  30  through  September  13, 1957.  The 
U.S.  delegation  consisted  of  four  delegates,  three 
govermnent  advisers,  and  13  technical  advisers.^ 
In  addition  to  the  official  group,  others  from  this 
country  attending  the  Congress,  mainly  from  the 
railroad  supply  industi-y,  brought  the  total  U.S. 
representation  to  about  40, 

Besides  the  exchange  of  valuable  information 
relating  to  railroads  and  railroading  and  the  cre- 
ation of  more  binding  friendship  among  the  par- 
ticipating nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
perhaps  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the 
Congress  was  the  modernization  and  streamlining 
of  the  charter  of  the  50-year-old  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Association  (PARCA). 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Association  is  the 
establishment  and  development  of  more  extensive 
and  more  efficient  railroad  facilities  in  the  Ameri- 
cas, along  with  the  promotion  of  international  ar- 
rangements to  facilitate  communication  and  travel 
among  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

The  Association  had  its  beginning  as  the  South 
American  Railway  Congress  of  1907  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebration  of  the  50th  amiiversary 
of  the  first  railway  built  in  Argentina.  In  1910 
the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  organization  was 
held  at  Buenos  Aires.  Other  meetings  followed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922,  Santiago  in  1929,  and 
Bogota  in  1941,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association. 
Invitations  to  become  membere  of  the  Association 


were  extended  to  countries  of  Central  and  North 
America.  After  World  War  II,  congresses  were 
held  at  Montevideo  in  1946,  Habana  in  1948, 
Mexico  City  in  1950,  and  at  Washington  and  At- 
lantic City  in  1953. 

U.S.  membership  in  the  Association  was  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Congress  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  June  23, 1948. 

Charter  Revision 

As  early  as  the  Sixth  Congress  at  Habana  in 
1948,  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  PARCA 
charter  was  given  some  attention.  The  matter 
was  considered  again  at  the  Seventh  Congi'ess  in 
1950,  at  which  time  the  United  States  was  a  mem- 
ber. During  the  Eighth  Congress  at  Washington 
in  1953  a  formal  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  "it  is  desirable  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  statutes  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  since  the  Sixth  Congress  in  Havana." 

As  a  i-esult  of  this  action  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission proceeded  with  a  study  to  revise  the 
charter,  and  each  National  Commission  was  in- 
vited to  propose  changes.  The  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  accordingly  set  up  a  task  force 
for  this  purpose  and  submitted  its  proposed 
changes  to  the  Permanent  Commission. 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  54.5. 


•  Mr.  Faricy,  author  of  the  above  article., 
is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  chaimnan  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railway  Congress  Association.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress. 
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Voting  in  the  Permanent  Commission 

Heretofore  tlie  statutes  under  which  the  organi- 
zation fiuictions  provided  that  each  member  of  a 
National  Commission  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  had  one  vote.  As  Buenos 
Aii-es  is  the  site  of  all  meetings  of  the  Pemianent 
Commission,  Argentina  was  in  the  obvious  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  outvote  any  other  nation  and, 
on  occasion,  all  nations  represented.  While  no 
specific  instance  is  know2i  where  this  had  been 
done  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States,  never- 
theless it  did  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  modern 
concepts  of  a  truly  intemutional  organization. 

Prior  to  tlie  recent  Ninth  Congress,  the  re- 
visions submitted  by  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion had  received  the  endoreement  of  the  Pemia- 
nent  Commission.  With  some  minor  amendments 
of  a  clarifying  nature,  these  suggested  changes 
in  the  charter  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Ninth  Congress  and  were  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. This  action  now  enables  each  member  na- 
tion to  have  one  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Pennanent 
Commission  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  country 
or  the  extent  of  its  participation  iii  the  Associa- 
tion. Tlie  United  States  is  customarily  repre- 
sented at  meetings  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
by  a  member  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  addition  to  this  change  there  were  other  re- 
visions of  the  charter,  dealing  with  the  composi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  and  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  a 
quorum. 

Organization  of  the  Ninth  Congress 

The  Ninth  Congress  got  under  way  on  August 
30  with  a  preliminary  or  organizing  session.  En- 
gineer Dante  A.  Ardigo,  president  of  the  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  Congress,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congress,  and  Engineer  Joaquin 
Nunez  Brian,  general  secretary  of  tlie  Permanent 
Commission  of  PAKCA,  and  Jose  A.  Fontanella, 
general  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee, 
were  chosen  as  secretaries  of  the  Congress. 

To  make  for  more  efficient  conduct  of  its  work, 
the  Congress  was  divided  into  five  sections  as  fol- 
lows: Section  A — Way  and  structures;  Section 
B — Equipment  and  power;  Section  C — Opera- 
ation;  Section  D — Accounting,  statistics,  tariffs, 
coordination,   and   administration;   and    Section 


E — Legislation,  personnel,  and  general  subjects.    \ 
James  G.  Lyne  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  section  C,  and  the  other  U.S.  par-     ' 
ticipants  in  the  Congress  were  divided  among  the     ] 
sections.  | 

Following  this  organizing  session  the  Congress    i 
was  officially  opened  with  an  address  by  Gen. 
Pedro  Eugenio  Ai-amburu,  Provisional  President 
of  Argentina.    Other  addresses  were  made  during    j 
the  opening  ceremonies  by  Engineer  Eduardo  M.     ' 
Huergo,  president  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
of    PARCA;    Engineer   Ardigo;    and   Engineer    j 
Gustavo  Roclia  Sagaon,  head  of  the  Mexican  dele-    ' 
gatioii. 

Technical  Papers 

About  200  technical  papers  on  a  variety  of  rail- 
road subjects,  .51  of  wliicli  were  prepared  by  U.S. 
authors,  were  considered  by  the  sections  at  the 
daily  meetings.  These  papers  fell  into  two  classi- 
fications— communications  and  pi'oposals.  They 
had  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  relatore 
before  being  taken  up  by  the  sections.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  sections  were  submitted 
during  plenary  sessions,  at  which  time  they  were 
either  ordered  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  or  the  PARCA  BulJetin,  or  they  were 
simply  accepted  and  the  author  thanked  for  his 
contribution.  Papers  of  particular  merit  were 
later  coTisidered  by  an  international  jury  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  number  of 
awards. 

U.S.  authors  won  5  of  the  15  cash  awards  for 
the  best  technical  papers.  For  papers  in  the  cate- 
gory of  legislation,  personnel,  and  general  sub- 
jects. Commissioner  Anthony  F.  Arpaia  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  received  the 
U.S.  award  for  his  contribution  on  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Transportation,''  and  Howard  E.  Simpson, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was 
given  the  second  Argentine  award  for  his  work 
entitled  "Training  and  Selection  of  Railway  Per- 
sonnel." 

Two  U.S.  papers  on  subjects  dealing  with  rail- 
road operations  received  awards.  The  U.S.  award 
went  to  A.J.  Greenough,  vice  president  of  trans- 
portation and  maintenance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  his  presentation  on  "Reduction  of 
Terminal  Delays  in  Train  Operation";  and  the 
first  Argentine  award  was  given  to  J.M.  Finch, 
superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  New  Haven 
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Eailroail,  for  his  paper  entitled  "Arrangement 
and  Control  in  Yard  Operation." 

Lovd  J.  Kiernan,  former  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Kailroad,  received 
the  first  Argentine  award  in  the  equipment  and 
power  classification  for  his  contribution  on  "Ap- 
plication of  Modern  Scientific  Research  on  Rail- 
roads of  the  United  States." 

Other  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  business  sessions  there  were 
other  events  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 
These  included  the  observance  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Argentine  rail- 
roads; visits  to  President  Aramburu,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Isaac  Rojas,  and  Minister  of  Transport  Sadi 
E.  Bonnet  of  the  Argentine  Government ;  and  the 
laying  of  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  General  Jose 
de  San  Martin. 

An  exhibition  of  the  latest  in  I'ailroad  equip- 
ment, in  which  a  number  of  U.S.  supply  com- 
panies participated,  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  Congress  and  bore  fruitful  results.  The  track 
exhibit  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this 
hemisphere  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
In  order  that  the  general  public  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  these  latest  and  newest  im- 
provements, it  was  decided  to  continue  the  exhibit 
beyond  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
the  delegates  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  Tenth 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  in  Brazil  in 
1960,  the  city  and  exact  dates  to  be  determined 
later  by  that  country. 


Regulation,  Limitation  and  Balanced  Reduction  of  All 
Armed  Forces  and  All  Armaments;  Conclusion  of  an 
International  Convention  (Treaty)  on  the  Reduction 
of  Armaments  and  the  I'rohibition  of  Atomic,  Hydrogen 
and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction.  Letter  dated 
20  -September  I'JoT  from  the  Head  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/C. 1/793, 
September  23,  1957.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Future  of  Togoland  Under  French  Administration. 
Special  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  A/3676, 
September  24,  1957.     43  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Future  of  Togoland  Under  French  Administration. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3677,  September  25, 
1957.     290  pp.   mimeo. 

Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation. 
Draft  of  the  Report  to  be  Transmitted  by  the  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  to  the 
General  Assembly  In  1958.  Prepared  in  the  Secretariat 
in  Co-operation  With  Groups  of  Delegates  Nominated 
by  the  Committee.  A/AO.S2/R.61,  October  1,  1957  68 
pp.  mimeo. 

Information  From  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories 
Offers  of  Study  and  Training  Facilities  Under  Resolu- 
tion 845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  A/3618/Add.l,  October  2,  1957  11 
pp.   mimeo. 

Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees.  Statement  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the 
I  ledging  Conference  for  Extra-Budgetary  Funds   (Ad 

?957  T/qfiQ.^'V^f  ^u^  Whole  Assembly)  on  4  October 
1957.     A/3693,  October  7,  1957.     9  pp.  mimeo 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General.    A/3694,  October  9,  1957.     50  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  Letter  dated  1  Octo- 
ber 1957  from  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
wocnl^^^  *°  ^^^  Presitlent  of  the  General  Assembly. 
A/3697,  October  11,  1957.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Security  Council 

Report  by  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine,  Colonel 
B.  V.  Leary,  Dated  23  September  1957,  Relating  to  the 
Area  Between  the  Lines  (Neutral  Zone)  Around  Gov- 
ernment House  Area.  S/3892,  September  24,  1957.  21 
pp.  mimeo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

General  Assembly 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1958.  System 
of  Honoraria  and  Special  Allowances  to  Members  of 
Commissions,  Committees  and  Other  Subsidiary  Bodies 
of  the  General  Assembly  or  Other  Organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
.V/C.5/713,  September  20,  1957.     19  pp.  mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United 
States  from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
-7,  X.Y.  Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed 
documents)  may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Human  Rights.  Report  of  the  Social  Committee.  Re- 
vised Statement  of  Financial  Implications  by  the 
Secretary-General.  E/3027/Add.l,  July  22,  1957.  8 
pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
Report  of  the  Social  Committee.  E/3030,  July  22,  1957. 
8   pp.   mimeo. 

World  Social  Situation.  Report  of  the  Social  Committee 
E/3035,  July  24,  1957.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

World  Economic  Situation.  Survey  of  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Situation.  Report  of  the  Economic  Committee. 
E/3036,  July  25,  1957.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Development  and  Co-ordination  of  the  Economic,  Social 
and  Human  Rights  Programmes  and  Activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  as  a 
Whole.  Report  of  the  Co-ordination  Committee. 
E/3039,  July  26,  1957.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Financial  Implications  of  Actions  of  the  Council.  Note 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/3044,  July  30,  1957.  14 
pp.  mimeo. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


Notification  rcceii^ed   that   it   considers   itself   bound: 
Sudan,  September  9,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
November  20,  1955;  for  the  United  States  October  17, 
1957. 
Proclaimed  iy  the  President:  October  9,  1957. 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Tunisia,  October  14,  1957; 
Thailand,  October  15,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   on    temporary   importation   of  private   road 
vehicles.     Done   at   New    York   June   4,    1954.     Enters 
into  force  December  15,  1957. 
Accession  deposited:  Hungary,  July  23,  1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington   February  9,   1957. 
Ratifications    deposited:   Japan,    September   20,    1957; 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  October  14,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  October  14,  1957. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (59  Stat. 
1055). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  depos- 
ited: Cambodia,  September  19,  1957.'  Effective  for 
10  years  from  September  19,  1957,  and  thereafter 
until  terminated. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  po.stal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels  July 
11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Honduras,  September  9,  1957. 

Convention  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Signed  at  BogotA  November  9,  1955.  Entered  into 
force  March  1,  1956.  TIAS  3653. 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  September 
20,  1957. 

Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  final  protocol,  and 
regulations  of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.  Signed  at  Bogotd  November  9, 
1955.  Entered  into  force  March  1,  19.56.  TIAS  3654. 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  September 
20,  1957. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.     Done  at 
London  June  10,  1948.      Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1954.       TIAS  2899. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Switzerland,  January  11,  1957. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25,  1926 
(46  Stat.  2183),  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1953  (TIAS  3532). 
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BILATERAL 
Canada 

Convention  further  modifying  and  supplementing  the  con- 
vention and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4,  1942 
(56  Stat.  1399),  as  modified  June  12,  1950  (TIAS  2347), 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  income  taxes.  Signed 
at  Ottawa  August  8, 1956.  Entered  into  force  September 
26, 1957. 
Proclaimed  Ity  the  President:  October  10,  1957. 

Chile 

Agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of  geological  and 
mineralogical  investigations  of  the  uranium  resources 
of  Chile.   Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santiago 
April  10  and  20.  19.56. 
Entered  into  force:  September  26,  1957  (date  of  receipt 

by  the  United  States  of  Chilean  notification  of  its    [i 

ratification). 

Colombia  { 

Agreement  further  amending  the  memorandum  of  under-    | 
standing    attached    to    the    agricultural    commodities   |i 
agreement  of  April  16,  1957,  as  amended   (TIAS  3817    |i 
and  3904).     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogotd 
September  6  and  30, 1957.    Entered  into  force  September 
30,  1957. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  September  23, 
1950  (TIAS  2116)  for  financing  certain  educational 
exchange  programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Karachi  September  16  and  October  5,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  October  5, 1957. 

Turkey 

Agreement  concerning  lira  deposits  under  the  agricultural 
commodities  agreements  of  March  12,  1956,  as  amended, 
and  November  12,  1956  (TIAS  3517,  3566,  and  3097). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  November 
23,   1956.     Entered  into  force  November  23,   1956. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Harry  Conover  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Regional  Economic  Affairs,  effective  October  6. 

Richard  M.  Service  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  West- 
ern European  Affairs,  effective  October  20. 

Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr.,  as  Director,  Office  of  Western 
European  Affairs,  effective  October  20. 
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President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  iVIinister  Macmilian 
Agree  on  Closer  U.S.-U.K.  Cooperation 


FoUoioing  is  the  text  of  a  Declaration  of  Com- 
mon Purpose  released  at  Washington  on  October 
26  at  the  conchi^on  of  a  3-day  meeting  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Macmilian,  together  with  a  joint  state- 
Tnent  released  on  October  £4-  o-i^d  the  exchange  of 
greetings  between  Secretary  DuUes  and  Mr.  Mac- 
milian at  the  Washington  National  Airjyort  on 
October  23. 


DECLARATION  OF  COMMON  PURPOSE' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
end  of  three  days  of  meetings  at  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  other  advisers,  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

I. 

We  have  met  together  as  trusted  friends  of 
many  years  who  have  come  to  head  the  govern- 
ments of  our  respective  countries.  These  two 
countries  have  close  and  historic  ties,  just  as  each 
has  intimate  and  unbreakable  ties  with  other  free 
countries. 

Kecognizing  that  only  in  the  establishment  of 
a  just  peace  can  the  deepest  aspirations  of  free 
peoples  be  realized,  the  guiding  purj^ose  of  our 
deliberations  has  been  the  determination  of  how 
best  to  utilize  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material 
strengtli  of  our  two  nations  in  the  performance 
of  our  full  share  of  those  tasks  that  will  more 
surely  and  promptly  bring  about  conditions  in 
which  peace  can  prosper.  One  of  these  tasks  is 
to  provide  adequate  security  for  the  free  world. 


'Released  on  Oct.  25  by  James  C.  Hagerty,  press  sec- 
retary to  the  President,  and  C.  Peter  Hope,  head  of  the 
News  Department  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 


The  free  nations  possess  vast  assets,  both  ma- 
terial and  moral.  These  in  the  aggregate  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  Communist  world.  We 
do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  rulers  can 
achieve  formidable  material  accomplishments  by 
concentrating  upon  selected  developments  and 
scientific  applications,  and  by  yoking  their  people 
to  this  effort.  Despotisms  have  often  been  able  to 
produce  spectacular  monuments.  But  the  price 
has  been  heavy.  For  all  peoples  yearn  for  intel- 
lectual and  economic  freedom,  the  more  so  if  from 
their  bondage  they  see  others  manifest  the  glory 
of  freedom.  Even  despots  are  forced  to  permit 
freedom  to  grow  by  an  evolutionary  process,  or 
in  time  there  will  be  violent  revolution.  This 
principle  is  inexorable  in  its  operation.  Already 
it  has  begun  to  be  noticeable  even  within  the  So- 
viet orbit.  If  the  free  nations  are  steadfast,  and 
if  they  utilize  their  resources  in  harmonious  co- 
operation the  totalitarian  menace  that  now  con- 
fronts them  will  in  good  time  recede. 

In  order,  however,  that  freedom  may  be  secure 
and  show  its  good  fruits,  it  is  necessary  first  that 
the  collective  military  strength  of  the  free  nations 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  tlireat  against 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  aggregate  of  the 
free  world's  military  expenditure  must  be  kept 
within  limits  compatible  with  individual  freedom. 
Otherwise  we  risk  losing  the  very  liberties  which 
we  seek  to  defend. 

These  ideas  have  been  the  central  theme  of  our 
conversations  which,  in  part.,  were  participated  in 
by  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary-General  of  NATO. 

In  application  of  these  ideas,  and  as  an  example 
which  we  believe  can  and  should  spread  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  we  reached  the  fol- 
lowing understanding: 

II. 

1.  The  arrangements  which  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  made  for  collective  defense  and 
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mutual  lielp  are  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
concept  of  national  self-sufficiency  is  now  out  of 
date.  The  countries  of  the  free  world  are  inter- 
dependent and  only  in  genuine  partnership,  by 
combining  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in 
many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety  be  found. 
For  our  part,  we  have  agreed  that  our  two  coun- 
tries will  henceforth  act  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

2.  Our  representatives  to  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
Council  will  urge  an  enlarged  Atlantic  effort  in 
scientific  research  and  development  in  support  of 
greater  collective  security  and  the  expansion  of 
current  activities  of  the  Task  Force  working  in 
this  field  under  the  Council's  decision  of  last 
December.^ 

3.  The  President  of  tlie  United  States  will  re- 
quest tlio  Congress  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  permit 
of  close  and  fruitful  collaboration  of  scientists 
and  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  other  friendly  countries. 

4.  The  disarmament  proposals  made  by  the 
Western  representatives  on  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  in  London^  and  approved  by  all 
members  of  NATO  are  a  sound  and  fair  basis  for 
an  agreement  whicli  would  reduce  the  threat  of 
war  and  the  burden  of  armaments.  The  indefinite 
accumulation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  indis- 
criminate spreading  of  the  capacity  to  produce 
them  should  be  prevented.  Effective  and  reliable 
inspection  must  be  an  integral  part  of  initial  steps 
in  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  such  disarmament  as  we  are 
seeking,  international  security  now  depends,  not 
merely  on  local  defensive  shields,  but  upon  re- 
inforcing them  with  the  deterrent  and  retaliatory 
power  of  nuclear  weapons.  So  long  as  the  threat 
of  International  Communism  persists,  the  free 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  provide  for  tlieir 
own  security.  Because  the  free-world  measures 
are  purely  defensive  and  for  security  against  out- 
side threat,  the  period  for  which  they  must  be 
maintained  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  within 
the  capacity  of  each  nation  acting  alone  to  make 
itself  fully  secure.  Only  collective  measures  will 
suffice.  These  should  preferably  be  found  by  im- 
plementing tlie  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  19.57,  p.  17. 
•  Ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 


Cliarter  for  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  nul- 
lifying these  provisions  by  veto,  there  must  other- 
wise be  developed  a  greater  sense  of  community 
security.  Tlie  framework  for  this  exists  in  col- 
lective defense  arrangements  now  participated  in 
by  nearly  50  free  nations,  as  autliorized  by  the 
Charter.  All  members  of  this  community,  and 
other  free  nations  which  so  desire,  should  possess 
more  knowledge  of  the  total  capabilities  of  secu- 
rity that  are  in  being  and  in  prospect.  There 
should  also  be  provided  greater  opportunity  to 
assure  tliat  this  power  will  in  fact  be  available 
in  case  of  need  for  their  common  security,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  misused  by  any  nation  for  pur- 
poses other  than  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense,  as  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  our  part  we  regard  our  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  power  as  a  trust  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

6.  Our  two  countries  plan  to  discuss  these  ideas 
with  all  of  their  security  partners.  So  far  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  is  concerned,  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  tlie  North  Atlantic  Council  may, 
perhaps,  be  given  a  special  character  in  this  re- 
spect. Tliis  has  been  discussed  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  NATO,  Mr.  Spaak. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
tlie  Baglidad  Pact  and  otlier  security  arrange- 
ments constitute  a  strong  bulwark  against  ag- 
gression in  tlie  various  treaty  areas.  There  are 
also  vitally  important  relationsliips  of  a  some- 
what different  cliaracter.  There  is  tlie  Common- 
wealth; and  in  the  Western  hemisphere  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  There  are 
individual  mutual  defense  agreements  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

8.  We  recognize  that  our  collective  security  ef- 
forts must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  coop- 
erative economic  action.  The  present  offers  a 
challenging  opportvmity  for  improvement  of 
trading  conditions  and  the  exiiansion  of  trade 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  is  encouraging 
that  plans  are  developing  for  a  European  Free 
Trade  Area  in  association  with  tlie  European 
Common  Market.  We  recognize  that  especially 
in  the  less  developed  countries  there  should  be  a 
steady  and  significant  increase  in  standards  of 
living  and  economic  development. 
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9.  We  took  note  of  specific  factors  in  the  ideo- 
logical struggle  in  wliich  we  are  engaged.  In  par- 
ticular, we  were  in  full  agreement  that : 

Soviet  threats  directed  against  Turkey  give  sol- 
emn significance  to  the  obligation,  under  Article  5 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  consider  an  armed 
attack  against  any  member  of  the  Alliance  as  an 
attack  against  all ; 

The  reunification  of  Germany  by  free  elections  is 
essential.  At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1955 
Jfessrs.  Khnishchev  and  Bulganin  agreed  to  this 
witli  us  and  our  French  allies.  Continued  repudi- 
ation of  that  agreement  and  continued  suppression 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  undermine  interna- 
tional confidence  and  perpetuate  an  injustice,  a 
folly  and  a  danger. 


and  Donald  Quarles,  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Strauss-Plowden  group  was  assigned  the 
duties  of  making  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  relationship  and  cooperation. 

The  Powell-Quarles  group  was  asked  to  make 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  military  defense, 
particularly  those  problems  dealing  with  missiles 
and  rocketry. 

Under  the  directive  of  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  it  was  emphasized  that  the  work 
of  these  two  groups  should  be  guided  by  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  meeting — namely,  how  our 
two  countries  can  be  of  greater  service  to  the  free 
world. 


III. 

Tlie  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  believe 
that  the  understandings  they  have  reached  will  be 
increasingly  effective  as  they  become  more  wide- 
spread between  the  free  nations.  By  coordinating 
the  strength  of  all  free  peoples,  safety  can  be  as- 
sured, the  danger  of  Communist  despotism  will 
in  due  course  be  dissipated,  and  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  will  be  achieved. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  24< 

At  the  meeting  this  morning  the  President,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  reported  briefly  the  general 
sense  of  their  private  discussions  of  last  night. 

All  four  stressed  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was 
being  held  to  study  ways  in  which  our  two  coun- 
tries can  be  of  greater  service  to  the  free  world, 
and  towards  that  end  how  our  joint  resources  can 
be  pooled  and  utilized  to  maximum  efficiency. 

In  this  connection,  at  this  morning's  meeting  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  set  up  two  study 
groups.     These  are : 

1.  A  group  headed  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Sir 
Edwin  Plowden,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Authority. 

2.  A  group  headed  by  Sir  Eichard  Powell,  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense 


*  Released  on  Oct.  24  by  Mr.  Hagerty  and  Mr.  Hope. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  OCTOBER  23 

Press  release  591  dated  October  23 

Secretary  Dulles: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  welcome  here  a  good  and 
longstanding  friend  of  his  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  the  Prime  Minister  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  His  coming  here  in  this  way 
for  an  informal  chat  of  2  or  3  days  with  the  Presi- 
dent illustrates  the  possibility  of  modern  travel 
and  I  hope  will  set  a  precedent  as  to  how  these 
things  can  be  done  with  less  formality  than  has 
been  tlie  custom  in  the  past.  That  is  a  good  thing 
to  practice  as  between  countries  of  the  free  world. 
We  know  the  Communist  world  is  held  together 
by  force.  The  free  world  is  held  together  by 
understanding,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  take  these 
understandings  for  granted.  They  need  con- 
stantly to  be  renewed,  strengthened,  and  vitalized. 

We  have  just  had  here  the  wonderful  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Head  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  warmth  and  affec- 
tion which  the  American  people  feel  for  that 
wonderful  personality. 

That,  now  followed  by  the  visit  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  will  give  us  an  additional  opportunity 
to  tie  together  not  just  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  nations  but  all  free  nations  who 
need  to  cooperate  and  work  together  if  we  are  to 
demonstrate  the  fruits  of  freedom  and  to  wage 
successfully  the  struggle  which  is  imposed  upon 
us. 
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Prime  Minister  Macmiilan: 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here 
and  to  be  received  by  you  here  today.  Just  a  few 
hours  ago  I  saw  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  upon 
her  return.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  delight, 
pleasure,  that  she  expressed  at  the  wonderful 
reception  which  she  received  from  you  all.  I  have 
now  come  once  more  to  a  country  with  which 
I  have  many  ties,  links,  and  many  friends.  And 
it  is  an  opportunity,  as  Secretary  Dulles  has 
said — we'll  have  a  quiet  talk  among  friends. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Pi'esident  and  Mr. 
Dulles,  with  me  and  our  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  were  in  Bermuda.^    But  a  good 


deal  has  happened  since  then,  and  we  all  felt  that 
it  was  time  for  another  meeting. 

There  really  is  no  substitute  for  the  sort  of  per- 
sonal talks  that  we  can  have  in  the  next  few  days. 
Our  meetings  will  be  working  meetings,  and  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  guess  at  what  will  come 
out  of  them.  But  they  certamly  only  have  one 
purpose — to  improve  the  friendship  and  extend 
the  cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  In  all 
those  fields,  and  there  are  many,  where  we  work 
together  with  all  our  allies  and  friends,  our 
purpose — our  common  purpose — is  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  all  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  give 
all  peoples  a  chance  to  a  full  and  peaceful  life. 


Queen  Elizabeth  II  Visits  the  United  States 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Elisabeth  II  and  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duhe  of  Edin- 
iu7'gh,  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  October 
16  for  a  6-day  visit  to  Williamsburg  and  James- 
town, Fa.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Following  are  texts  of  toasts  offered  at 
various  official  functions,  together  with  the  ex- 
change of  greetings  at  the  airport  and  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Queen^s  official  party. 


STATE  DINNER  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
OCTOBER  17 

Toast  of  President  Eisenhower: 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highness,  my 
friends:  There  have  been  a  few  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  wished  that  the  gift  of  eloquence 
might  have  been  conferred  ujion  me.  This  eve- 
ning is  one  of  those  times.  More  than  this,  I 
Iniow  that  each  guest  at  this  table  fervently 
would  pray  that  I  could  have  had  that  gift, 
because  through  me  each  of  us  would  like  to  say 
what  we  Iniow  is  in  America's  heart:  Welcome 
to  our  distinguished  royal  couple  that  have  come 
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to  us  to  this  country,  making  their  first  visit 
in  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Very  fittingly  they  have  done  so.  There  was 
the  first  colony  that  Britain  established  on  these 
shores,  and  thei-e  were  established  those  ties,  that 
commingling  of  customs  and  of  practices  and  a 
way  of  life  that  became  so  much  one  that  when 
we  finally  became  independent  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  where  one  custom  left  off  and  another  began. 

And  through  the  succeeding  century  Britain 
was  a  great  influence  in  the  world,  a  great  influ- 
ence for  peace.  Wherever  her  flag  was  shown, 
there  peo]>le  felt  that  justice  could  prevail. 

And  then  there  came  two  great  wars,  and  in 
those  Avars  Britain's  sons  and  ours  marched  side 
by  side  with  a  courage  that  matclied  that  of  those 
settlers  that  came  here  in  the  lone  wilderness  and 
fought  the  weather  and  the  climate  and  the  In- 
dians and  began  establishing  this  nation.  In 
those  wars  the  courage  of  England  again  was  as 
fully  manifested. 

To  me  was  given  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  the  people  of  that  nation  for  almost  4  years. 
From  the  royal  family  to  the  liumblest  citizen 
tliey  so  conducted  themselves  that  they  enlisted 
the  admiration,  the  liking,  and  the  respect  of  ev- 
ery American  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Those  great  days  are  not  over.    The  free  world 
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is  engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  and  the  total  of 
the  free  world's  assets  are  so  much  gieater  than 
those  of  our  potential  enemy,  should  we  say,  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  compare  their  brains,  their  abil- 
ities in  science,  in  philosophical  thought,  or  in  any 
phase  of  culture  or  of  the  arts  with  the  combined 
total  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  say  "combined  total"  advisedly.  We  are 
too  much  separated  by  things  that  concern  us 
locally.  This  is  a  struggle  of  ideologies,  of  a 
religious  way  of  life  against  atheism,  of  freedom 
against  dictatorship. 

But  we  have  the  power.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  put  it  together. 

Our  scientists  must  work  together.  NATO 
should  not  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  military  al- 
liance. NATO  is  a  way  of  grouping  ability — of 
our  manhood,  our  resources,  of  our  industries  and 
our  factories. 

At  the  heart  and  foundation  of  all  of  this  the 
English-speaking  people  march  forward  together, 
to  stand  steadfast  behind  the  principles  that  have 
made  the  two  nations  great — of  the  same  faith  in 
their  God,  and  in  themselves — a  belief  in  the 
rights  of  man. 

That  is  the  way  we  will  go  forward.  That 
courage — the  respect  we  have  for  Britain — is 
epitomized  in  the  affection  we  have  for  the  royal 
family,  who  have  honored  us  so  much  by  making 
this  visit  to  our  shores. 

And  before  I  ask  you  to  rise  with  me,  I  want 
to  make  a  toast  to  the  Queen.  I  want  again  to 
say  that  my  faith  in  the  future  of  these  two  great 
countries  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  the 
British  nations — indeed  of  the  whole  free  world 
— is  absolutely  unimpeachable.  I  know  we  can 
do  it. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  example  of  Britain, 
of  xVmerica,  of  Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth,  marching  forward,  carrying  the 
flag  of  unity  and  cooperation,  will  be  the  keynote 
to  that  great  successful  future  tliat  will  be  ours, 
that  will  belong  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  please  rise  with 
me  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  Queen. 

Response  by  the  Queen: 

Mr.  President:  May  I  express  our  thanks  for 
the  generosity  of  your  words  of  welcome  and  the 
Lrracious  way  in  which  they  have  been  received. 


I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  so 
many  are  celebrating  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  first  English-speaking  settlement  in  North 
America. 

In  Virginia  I  was  reminded  of  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton, so  often  a  focus  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
free  world,  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  the 
future. 

The  Jamestown  Festival  commemorates  an  age 
of  discovery  and  exploration  in  which  Europeans 
set  out  to  start  a  new  life  and  find  new  frontiers. 
It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  in  terms  of  geog- 
raphy that  age  is  over  and  that  there  are  now  no 
"new  worlds"  left  to  be  exjalored  and  developed. 
But  surely  there  are  many  indications  today  that 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of  discovery 
and  exploration  in  the  world  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  technology.  I  at  least  know  that  in  the 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  there  is  a  great 
surge  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  new  ways  of 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  man's  partner- 
ship with  nature. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  these  unexplored  areas 
of  human  knowledge  seemed  as  impenetrable  as 
the  forests  of  this  continent  to  the  settlers  350 
years  ago.  But  they  were  not  deterred;  their 
faith,  their  ideals,  and  their  determination  sus- 
tained them  in  their  darkest  moments. 

Your  forefathers  found,  as  we  are  finding  to- 
day, that  new  discoveries  bring  with  them  new 
problems  as  well  as  new  opportunities.  They 
knew  doubts  and  difficulties  just  as  well  as  we  do. 
Their  example  can  help  us  to  build  another  "new 
world"  of  which  our  children  and  descendants 
will  speak  proudly  350  years  from  now. 

Eighteen  years  ago  my  father,  at  the  White 
House  on  just  such  an  occasion  as  this,  proposed 
the  toast  which  I  am  going  to  propose  tonight.  A 
few  months  later  a  terrible  war  was  brutally 
forced  upon  the  world.  For  many  perilous 
months  you,  Mr.  President,  were  stationed  in 
Britain  itself  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Al- 
lied Forces  in  Europe.  There  you  shared  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  triumphs  and  the  tribulations 
of  the  British  people  and  of  the  men  from  all  over 
the  Commonwealth  who  served  under  your  com- 
mand.   We  learnt  in  a  period  of  great  trial  the 
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value  of  your  friendship  and  support.  In  par- 
ticular, we  shall  never  forget  the  courage  of  your 
decision  on  Jime  5th,  lOii,  to  launch  the  operation 
"Overlord." 

We  feel  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  we  know 
you  much  better  than  we  are  able  to  know  many 
world  leaders. 

In  commending  this  toast,  I  pray  that  the  an- 
cient ties  of  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  my  peoples  may  long  endure, 
and  I  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  every  possible 
health  and  happinessu 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  LUNCHEON  AT  THE 
CAPITOL,  OCTOBER  18 

Toast  of  Vice  President  Nixon: 

It  is  a  great  lionor  for  me  to  speak  for  our  guests 
in  welcoming  you  and  the  distinguislied  members 
of  your  party  to  our  Capitol  building.  I  only 
wish  I  had  words  which  could  adequately  express 
the  esteem  and  affection  we  all  have  for  you. 
This  room  in  which  we  meet  symbolizes  better 
than  any  words  I  could  use  the  greatness  of  the 
Britisli  people  whom  you  represent  and  the  proud 
heritage  which  we,  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  share. 

May  I  explain  what  I  mean.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  over  the  past  5  years  to  visit,  with  Mrs. 
Nixon,  English-speaking  nations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  col- 
onies of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  Malaya, 
Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  and  Canada. 
We  found  wide  differences  in  these  coimtries  in 
race,  religion,  food,  clothing,  and  custom.  But  we 
also  found  that  these  people,  so  different  in  these 
respects,  were  bound  together  by  three  great  in- 
stitutions— the  Parliament,  tlie  common  law,  and 
the  English  language. 

We  see  those  three  institutions  reflected  in  tliis 
room,  which  has  so  much  historical  significance 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Here  for  40 
years  the  Senate  of  our  country  met ;  for  75  years 
after  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  its  decisions  from  this  very  rostrum 
on  which  we  are  seated,  and  here  the  English 
language  lias  been  spoken,  as  it  is  spoken  in  other 
nations  throughout  the  world.  Here  in  this  room 
men  like  Webster  and  Clay  are  the  American 


counterparts  of  the  great  legislators  of  English 
history — Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Gladstone,  and  Dis- 
raeli. Hughes,  Stone,  Cardozo,  and  Brandeis 
handed  down  in  this  very  room  decisions  based  on 
the  same  cases  and  the  same  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  which  guided  great  Englisli  jurors  and 
writers  like  Blackstone  and  Coke. 

And,  while  Professor  Higgins  has  insisted  that 
"in  America,  English  hasn't  been  spoken  for 
years,"  I  can  assure  our  guests  that  today  in  this 
room,  which  has  known  so  much  of  eloquence  in 
the  past,  the  English  language  will  be  spoken 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  spoken  before. 

In  mentioning  these  three  institutions,  the  Par- 
liament, the  common  law,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  bind  us  together,  I  have  left  to  the 
last  another  great  unifying  force.  Some  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  have  remained  in  the 
Commonwealth;  others,  like  the  United  States, 
have  chosen  to  follow  a  more  independent  course. 
But  all  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  are  united  in  our 
affection  and  admiration  for  our  guest  of  honor 
today,  whose  simple  dignity  and  grace  represent, 
in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  the  English  nation 
has  produced. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  with 
nie  and  drink  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  The 
Queen. 

Response  by  the  Queen: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
for  what  you  have  just  said  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity wliicli  you  have  given  us  to  meet  so  many 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress. 

Here  in  the  Capitol,  which  is  in  many  ways  a 
microcosm  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  many  very  different  and 
widely  separated  regions  you  represent.  I  find 
it  diflicult  to  realize  that  many  of  your  constit- 
uents are  as  far  from  Washington  as  I  am  now 
from  Ix)ndon. 

I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  tlie  House  and  in  the  Senate.  It  is  that 
you  should  convey  to  your  people  at  home  the 
profound  regrets  of  my  husband  and  of  myself 
that  time  and  space  have  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  see  more  of  your  great  country  and  meet 
more  of  your  people  from  coast  to  coast.  Please 
give  them  all  our  warm  and  friendly  good  wishes. 
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STATE  DINNER  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION, 
OCTOBER  18 

Toast  of  Secretary  Dulles: 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Higluiess,  Excellen- 
cies, ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is  my  high  honor  and 
also  my  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  here  to- 
night Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His 
Eoyal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

We  rejoice  that  Her  Majesty,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  with  us  as  a  Princess,  now  visits  us 
again,  this  time  as  a  reigning  sovereign.  She  re- 
minds us,  by  her  very  presence  and  the  historic 
name  she  bears,  of  the  English  heritage  which  we 
have  between  the  years  so  largely  shared,  the  lan- 
guage, the  literature,  the  law,  the  love  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  of  sport,  adventure,  and  the  sea. 

Xow  this  reminder  is  not  merely  pleasant,  which 
it  surely  is.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  extremely 
useful.  It  tells  us  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  have  much  in  common,  much 
more  than  the  fact  that  both  our  names  begin  with 
the  word  "United."  We  have  so  much  substance 
in  common  that  it  shows  that  we  could  do  more 
in  common.  There  exists  here  between  us,  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  mount  new  ef- 
forts, which  we  are  indeed  doing,  if  we  are  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  new  problems  of  the  future. 

We  can  be  grateful  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  visit 
which  I  think  will  prove  to  be  historical  if  it  leads, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  it  will,  to  our  using  more 
fully  the  great  potentials  which  we  jointly  possess. 
Now,  of  course,  we  think  not  merely  in  terms  of 
our  two  countries.  We  have  cherished  ties  with 
many  countries.  But  none  of  these  other  ties  need 
be  or  would  be  prejudiced  by  increasing  exchange 
and  contacts  and  cooperation  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  in- 
deed, our  close  association  would  enable  us  better 
to  serve  a  cause  which  is  common  to  all  of  those 
who  having  freedom  will  preserve  it,  who  not 
having  freedom  as  yet  would  achieve  it,  and  who 
having  lost  freedom  would  retrieve  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  one  who 
serves  proudly  and  well  a  great  and  noble  cause. 
I  ask  you  to  rise  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth 
II. 


Response  by  the  Queen: 

Air.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  those  kind  words 
and  the  generous  way  in  which  you  have  received 
them. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  ns  to  have  this 
chance  to  meet  so  many  eminent  Americans  here 
tonight.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  field 
of  human  activity  in  which  exchanges  and  contacts 
between  leading  men  of  our  countries  have  not  at 
one  time  or  another  played  the  major  role  in  the 
building  of  our  common  civilization.  Unfettered 
exchanges  between  men  of  ideas  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  freedom.  And  they  are  also 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  world  freedom  has 
to  offer.  I  hope  that  the  practice  of  free  and 
friendly  cooperation  will  never  cease. 

Thank  j'ou  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  hos- 
pitality and  for  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS  AT  AIRPORT, 
OCTOBER  17 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower: 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

Your  Majesty,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  every 
citizen  of  this  country  when  I  bid  you  and  the 
Prince  Philip  a  warm  welcome  to  this  country  and 
to  its  Capital. 

We  have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  your  visit. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  it  agreeable  and  en- 
joyable, just  as  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

But  even  more  than  the  j)leasure  that  your  visit 
brings  us,  we  are  conscious  of  its  importance  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship  that  bind  our  two  countries  together. 
Those  ties  have  grown  up  in  periods  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace.  They  have  been  tested  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  war  when  we  have  fought  side  by  side  to 
defend  the  values  we  hold  dear. 

So  you  can  imderstand  that  this  visit,  which 
camiot  fail  to  strengthen  those  ties,  is  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  most  tremendous  importance  because 
we  thoroughly  believe  that  in  the  warmer,  closer, 
stronger  cooperation  between  your  country  and 
ours  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  us. 
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Response  by  the  Queen; 

Thank  you  for  this  kind  and  generous  welcome. 
We  are  delighted  to  be  here  in  Washington 
again. 

I  have  come  to  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
and  it  is  as  Queen  of  Canada  that  I  bring  you 
the  warm  greetings  of  a  friendly  neighbor  and  a 
stanch  ally.  I  express  to  you  the  friendship  and 
respect  felt  by  my  peoples  of  every  race  and  creed 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  a  moving  experience  for  us  to  visit 
Jamestown,  the  site  of  the  first  English-speaking 
settlement  in  North  America,  and  the  old  colonial 
capital  of  Williamsburg. 

We  are  both  looking  forward  greatly  to  our 
visit  to  Washington  and  to  New  York.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  memorable  experience  for  us.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  we  cannot  visit  other  parts  of  this 
great  continent  on  this  occasion,  but  I  would  like 
the  whole  American  people — north,  south,  east, 
and  west — to  know  how  happy  we  are  to  be  here, 
and  I  send  them  all  my  warmest  good  wishes. 
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Col.  E.  H.  Ainslie,  C.  D.,  Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical 

Corps,  Medical  Officer 
Capt.  The  Lord  Plunket,  M.  V.  O.,  Equerry 
D.  R.   C.  Bedson,  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
Denis  Laskey,  C.M.G.,   Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mrs.  Buchanan 

John  Hay  Whitney,  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Mrs.  Whitney 

Lt.  Gen.  Lemuel  Mathewson,  U.S.A.,  American  Military 
Aide  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

Victor  Purse,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of 
State 

Clement  E.  Conger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  ■State 

Col.  John  Norton,  U.S.A.,  American  Military  Aide  to  His 
Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Joseph  W.  Reap,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


NATO  Secretary  General 
To  Visit  U.S. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official 
party  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and 
Prince  Philip  on  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 

John  G.   Diefenbaker,   Q.   C,   M.   P.,   Prime  Minister  of 

Canada,  Minister-in-Attendance,  and  Mrs.  Diefenbaker 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  C.  B.  E.,  T.  D.,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,   Secretary 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Minister-in-Attendance 
The  Countess  of  Leicester,  Lady-in-Waiting 
The  Countess  of  Euston,  Lady-in-Waiting 
Lt.  Col.  Sir  Michael  Adeane,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  Private 

Secretary  to  the  Queen 
The  Lady  Rose  Baring,  Lady-in-Waiting 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Browning,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  B.  E., 

C.  B.,  D.  S.  O.,  Comptroller  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Air  Commodore  Sir  Edward  Fielden,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  C.  B., 

D.  F.  C,  A.  F.  C,  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Flight 
James  Orr,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Lt.  Col.  Martin  Charteris,  M.  V.  O.,  O.  B.  E.,  Assistant 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Queen 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 22  (press  release  587)  that  Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  would  arrive  at  Washington  on 
October  24  to  participate  in  discussions  on  NATO 
matters  with  President  Eisenhower  and  with  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  On 
October  26  Mr.  Spaak  will  leave  for  a  week's  tour 
of  the  United  States,  witli  stops  at  Norfolk  and 
Williamsburg,  Va. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Omaha, 
Nebr. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  San  Francisco  and  Stanford, 
Calif. ;  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  will  ar- 
rive at  New  York  on  November  1  and  will  leave  for 
a  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  November  4. 

Members  of  the  party  are  as  follows : 

Paul-Henri    Spaak,     Secretary    General    of    the    North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Aubrey  Casardi,  Assistant  Secretary  General 
Andr(5  St.  MIeux,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General 
Edward  Key,  press  officer,  NATO  International  StiifC 
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People-to-People  Program 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower^ 

With  32  countries  here  represented  from  all 
over  "Western  Europe  and  indeed  from  many  otlier 
parts  of  the  world,  I  would  be,  m  my  own  opinion, 
almost  remiss  if  I  had  not  come  before  you  to  say, 
first  of  all,  welcome  to  this  Capital  City  of  this 
country  and  to  the  Nation  itself,  and  to  assure  you 
that  I  speak  for  all  the  people.  I  know  I  do,  when 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  you  find  here  some- 
thing of  value  that  you  may  take  back  and  with 
your  new  understanding  help  promote  a  better, 
common  approach  to  the  problems  that  all  the 
world  must  face — if  we  are  to  continue  t  o 
prosper — and,  indeed,  to  continue  to  give  employ- 
ment to  actuaries!  This  thing  can  be  very  per- 
sonal, you  know,  just  as  well  as  national  and 
international  in  its  scope. 

In  line  with  this  idea  that  I  am  so  roughly  try- 
ing to  exjjress,  I  have  supported  a  number  of  pro- 
grams for  the  interchange  of  students.  The  only 
organization  to  which  I  have  lent  my  name  since 
becoming  President  has  been  the  Eisenhower 
Fellowships,  under  which  system  people  from  your 
countries  and  from  this  country — young  execu- 
tives, business  executives — are  exchanged.  That 
is  one  little  corner  of  the  whole  problem  that  is 
dealt  with  by  private  philanthropy  in  this  country. 

But  I  have  supported  also  the  broader  thing 
called  the  people-to-people  program.  Now  there 
are  many  people-to-people  programs  going  on  in 
other  coimtries  and  this  one.  Here  different 
foundations  support  different  types  of  exchange 
of  students  and  professors.  The  Fulbright  system 
encourages  more  exchanges.  But  the  people-to- 
people  program  is  our  hope  for  supporting  all  of 
these  and  enlarging  them  so  that  you  as  an  actuary 
can  get  to  know  what  the  one  out  in  Chicago  does, 
or  in  New  York,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  Hartford, 
or  wherever  our  great  insurance  companies  are  in 
this  country,  and  to  know  him — and  not  only  in 
his  office  but  in  his  home,  how  he  lives,  how  his 
children  go  to  school — what  are  their  ideals,  their 
aspirations,  just  as  we  need  to  know  that  about  you. 

Because,  my  friends,  we  may  differ  about  a 
problem  very  seriously,  but  if  you  understand 


'  Made  to  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Actuaries  in  the  lose  garden  at  the  White  House  on  Oct.  21 
(White  House  press  release). 


that  I  have  a  side  to  the  problem  and  I  understand 
that  you  have  a  side  to  the  problem,  the  bitterness 
is  removed  from  our  conversations  and  our  dis- 
cussions. That  is  the  important  thing.  It  is  not 
that  we  differ.  If  we  don't  differ,  there  is  no  prog- 
ress, because  we  would  all  be  satisfied  exactly  as 
things  are  and  we  would  want  to  go  no  further.  We 
can  never  be  wholly  regimented  and  believe  every- 
thing in  every  way  the  same,  but  we  can  under- 
stand the  other  side  and  therefore  take  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  our  discussions  that  leads  to  stagnation, 
antagonisms,  which  will  defeat  our  purpose  of 
living  as  free  peoples,  each  developing  its  own 
resources  to  the  utmost. 

So  that  is  the  reason  that  I  have  felt  it  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  you, 
to  say  welcome  again,  and  to  say  I  hope  that 
through  your  meeting  and  others  like  it  we  will  yet 
bring  all  the  free  world  to  closer  and  closer  com- 
munion. In  so  doing  we  will  give  an  example  to 
others  that  finally  the  whole  world,  no  matter  be- 
hind what  curtains  it  is  now  located,  will  finally, 
with  all  the  rest,  enjoy  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Secretary  Dulles  Appoints 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arts 

Press  release  578  dated  October  18 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  October 
16  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  created  by  the  In- 
ternational Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Participation  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  860,  84th 
Congress) .  The  provisions  of  this  act  call  for  a 
chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange  from  among 
its  membership  and  nine  other  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  has  designated  its  chairman,  Rufus  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts.  The  nine  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  selected  for  their  experience  or 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  one  or  more  of  the 
arts.    They  are : 

Gilmore  Clark,  landscape  architect,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sumner  McKnight  Crosby,  art  historian,  curator,  Yale 

University 
Lamar  Dodd,  artist,  art  educator,  University  of  Georgia 
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Thor  Johnson,  musician,  orchestra  conductor,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

James  Albert  Michener,  author,  Tinlcum,  Pa. 

Robert  Montgomery,  actor,  television  executive,  Neve 
York,  N.Y. 

George  Lloyd  Murphy,  actor,  motion  picture  executive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Charles  Nagel,  art  museum  director,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helen  Crocker  Russell,  civic  leader,  art  patron,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

In  making  these  appointments  due  consideration 
was  given  to  recommendations  submitted  by  lead- 
ing national  organizations  in  the  major  art  fields. 

This  committee  was  created  by  Congress  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  and  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cultural  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  860, 
84th  Congress,  and — with  special  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  arts — in  other  international  cultural 
activities  and  exchanges. 


independence  because  the  Soviet  Army  moved  in 
in  great  strength  to  overwhelm  them.  But  that 
does  not  diminish  in  any  way  the  importance  of 
what  they  did. 

The  fact  that,  after  years  of  occupation,  the 
Soviet  Communists  had  not  been  able  to  sell  their 
doctrine  to  the  youth  of  Hungary  is,  in  itself,  a 
most  encouraging  sign  that  the  love  of  freedom  is 
born  in  every  human  being  and  that,  even  though 
these  young  people  had  never  known  anything  else, 
yet  they  did  not  accept  the  slave  doctrine  of  Soviet 
communism. 

The  action  of  the  Hungarian  people  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  liberty  lovers  all  over  the  world.  It 
has  also  shown  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism in  a  pitilessly  realistic  light.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  these  brave  men  and  women  that  the  love 
of  liberty  is  still  strong,  and  let  us  go  on  with 
hope  for  the  future. 


Hungarian  Freedom  Day,  October  23 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  23 

A  year  ago  today  tlie  Hungarian  people  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  free  government  of  their 
own  choice.  Their  attempt  was  ruthlessly  and 
brutally  crushed  by  the  armed  forces  of  their  Com- 
munist oppressors. 

All  Americans  as  well  as  free  people  the  world 
over  will  remember  this  historic  event  not  only 
with  sorrow  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hungarian 
people  but  with  feelings  of  deep  respect  for  their 
outstanding  courage. 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE > 

A  year  ago,  on  October  23  to  be  exact,  tlie  people 
of  Hungary  certainly  lived  one  of  the  finest  mo- 
ments in  their  history.  That  was  when  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  broke  out  against  the  secret 
police  and  the  iron  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
rule. 

Tlie  woi'ld  knows  the  tragedy  of  those  events. 
The  world  knows  that,  in  spite  of  their  braveiy, 
the  Hungarians  did  not  succeed  in  achieving  their 


^Released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  22  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
lease 2777  (luted  Oct.  21).  Ambassador  Lodge  is  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 


Polish  Specialists  To  Observe 
Food  and  Clothing  Industries 

Press  release  589  dated  October  22 

Jozef  Kutin,  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Polish  Ministry  of  Internal  Trade,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  October  17  to  observe  the  American 
food  and  clothing  industries.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Tadeusz  Skowronski,  Deputy  Director  for 
Organization  and  Administration  in  the  Polish 
Central  Bureau  of  Food  Wholesaler,  who  will 
make  the  tour  of  the  food  industry  with  him.  Mr. 
Kutin  will  be  joined  later  by  Stanislaw 
Pawelczak,  Director  of  the  Polish  Central  Bui'eau 
of  the  Clothing  Trade,  who  will  accompany  him 
on  liis  tour  of  the  American  clothing  industry. 

The  exchange  of  delegations  was  arranged 
between  the  Polish  and  American  Governments 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  and  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company,  who  are  expected  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Poland  for  reciprocal  visits. 

The  Polish  delegation  will  travel  through  the 
Mideast  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  the  course 
of  their  tour,  which  lasts  until  December  G.  The 
visitors  are  currently  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
attending  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  and  the  Conference 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Chain  Stores. 
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International  Organizations:  Aid  to  World  Trade  and  Prosperity 


hy  Francis  0.  'Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs  ^ 


I  know  of  no  city  more  appropriate  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  world  trade  than  Boston.  A  Boston 
ship,  the  Columbia,  was  the  first  American  vessel 
to  sail  aromid  the  world.  By  1805  enterprising 
Boston  merchants  were  even  shipping  ice  to 
Jamaica.  By  1850  stately  clipper  ships  were  en- 
gaged in  a  thriving  trade  in  all  four  corners  of 
the  world. 

Today  Boston  is  the  nerve  center  of  New  Eng- 
land's business,  financial,  and  industrial  complex. 
It  also  is  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  our  country. 
Swift  engine-driven  merchantmen  and  huge 
silvery  aircraft  have  supplanted  the  clipper  ships 
in  carrying  the  products  and  ideas  of  American 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

The  development  of  trade  between  nations,  to 
which  this  city  has  contributed  so  generously,  has 
been  a  driving  force  in  world  progress.  The  urge 
of  one  nation  to  trade  with  another  has  spurred 
man's  search  for  centuries  for  new  lands  and  new 
materials.  It  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  both 
large  and  small  nations,  including  our  own. 
Today  the  economic  stability  of  many  countries 
depends  almost  entirely  on  their  ability  to  trade 
with  one  another  on  an  increasing  scale. 

Moreover,  international  trade  is  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
teclmical  know-how  between  nations.  This  ex- 
change has  helped  to  make  us  great.  And  the 
export  of  our  technical  know-how,  whether  it 
be  through  international  trade  or  foreign  aid,  is 
helping  the  newly  developing  countries,  on  whose 
friendship  and  cooperation  we  depend,  to  make 
their  way  too.     I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one 


"Address  made  before  the  Boston  Conference  on  Dis- 
tribution at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  21  (press  release  585). 


of  the  most  effective  ways  of  helpmg  them  to 
resist  the  phony  promises  and  the  harsh  pressures 
of  world  conmiunism. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  role 
of  international  organizations  in  helping  us  all 
to  meet  the  problems  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  complex  of  present-day  world  trade.  But 
before  doing  so,  let  us  first  consider  the  vital 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  tlie  United  States. 

Importance  of  World  Trade  to  the  United  States 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  international 
trade  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  this  country.  President  Eisenhower  made  this 
clear  last  April  in  a  message  to  Congress  when  he 
declared :  - 

Foreign  trade  is  a  major  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States.  In  1956  our  merchandise  exports  .  .  . 
amounted  to  over  17  billion  dollars.  ...  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  alone  exports  provide  the  market  for  the 
product  of  about  40  million  acres  of  land. 

Those  who  advocate  ever  higher  tariffs  should 
remember  that  earnings  from  these  exports  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  American  economy. 
Millions  of  Americans  make  their  living  through 
foreign  trade.  Exports,  as  you  well  know,  stimu- 
late production  and  contribute  to  lower  unit  pro- 
duction costs.  This,  in  turn,  results  in  lower 
prices  and  higher  living  standards  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Then,  too,  our  export  trade  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  any  business  which  depends  for  its 
prosperity  on  a  strong  domestic  market,  whether 
it  produces  for  export  or  not. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  street.    We  need 


'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1957,  p.  657. 
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imports  as  well  as  exports.  There  are  few  in- 
dustries, including  those  producing  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  which  do  not  depend  on  imports 
from  abroad.  Our  industries  need  tin,  natural 
rubber,  industrial  diamonds,  various  ores,  jute, 
and  sisal  in  addition  to  certain  manufactured 
products  to  keep  their  factories  busy.  They  are 
essential  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  improve- 
ment of  our  standard  of  living  by  increasing  the 
variety  and  quality  of  consumers'  goods  available 
to  the  American  people. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  And 
this  we  should  always  keep  in  mind.  Other  coun- 
tries need  the  earnings  from  our  imports  to  pay 
for  the  products  we  sell  to  them.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  $1.5  billion  which  American 
tourists  spend  on  their  vacations  abroad  each  year 
is  a  big  help  in  this  respect.  So  are  American  in- 
vestments, which  are  another  source  of  hard  cash 
which  these  nations  must  have  to  pay  for  our  ex- 
ports to  them.  But  in  the  last  analysis  these  coun- 
tries must  pay  for  most  of  the  things  they  buy 
from  us  with  dollars  earned  by  selling  their  own 
wares  to  this  coimtry.  It  is  a  truism  that  a  nation 
can  sell  abroad  only  as  it  is  willing  to  buy  abroad. 

Consequently  it  is  only  common  sense  that,  in 
our  own  economic  interest  and  quite  apart  from 
our  other  very  worthy  objectives  such  as  insuring 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world,  we  must  keep 
open  the  channels  of  our  import  trade.  Any  other 
course  would  be  national  suicide. 

The  Need  for  International  Organizations  in  World 
Trade 

Since  World  War  II  trade  relations  between 
nations  have  grown  increasingly  complicated. 
When  hostilities  ended,  many  nations,  as  you  re- 
member, had  almost  exhausted  their  reserves  of 
dollars  and  other  hard  currencies.  But  their 
need  for  products  from  hard-currency  countries 
continued.  To  halt  the  drain  on  their  hard-cur- 
rency reserves  these  countries  drastically  cur- 
tailed imports,  put  strict  controls  on  foreign  ex- 
change, and  entered  into  discriminatory  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  one  another.  The  result 
was  a  strict  government  control  over  the  foreign 
trade  of  many  of  these  nations. 

Consequently  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  international  forums  in  persistent  eiforts 


to  untangle  the  problems  arising  from  these  re- 
strictive practices. 

General  Agreen^ent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

To  meet  these  problems  the  United  States  and 
35  other  nations  =*  have  negotiated  a  broad  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  a  set  of  basic 
principles  designed  to  prevent  discriminatory 
trade  practices  and  gradually  relax  trade  bar- 
riers of  all  kinds.  These  arrangements  were 
packaged  in  a  multilateral  trade  pact  called  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  more 
commonly  known  as  GATT.  And  what  has 
GATT  accomplished,  you  may  ask. 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  Its  mem- 
ber states  have  agreed  to  approximately  60,000 
tariff  concessions.  The  United  States  through 
its  participation  in  GATT  has  obtained  conces- 
sions covering  about  50  jjercent  of  the  value  of 
its  exports — concessions  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  obtain  otherwise. 
Of  course,  we  have  had  to  make  concessions  too. 
But  the  high  levels  of  American  exports,  quite 
apart  from  foreign-aid  shipments,  are  a  clear 
indication  that  we  have  bargained  well  and  effec- 
tively. I  believe  this  is  a  pretty  impressive 
record. 

Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 

GATT  paved  the  way  for  obtaining  important 
tariff'  cuts  for  our  export  trade.  This,  however, 
was  only  part  of  its  job.  Tariff  cuts  may  be  de- 
sirable, but  without  an  accompanying  relaxation 
of  exchange  controls,  import  licensing,  and  other 
restrictive  practices  they  are,  in  many  cases,  al- 
most meaningless.  The  General  Agreement  does 
contain  provisions  designed  to  eliminate  these 
bottlenecks  to  world  trade.  And  we  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  eliminating  restrictive 
trade  practices  in  recent  years.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  moving  fast  enough. 

Consequently  a  new  mechanism  has  been  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  goal.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  The 
OTC,  once  established,  would  take  over  the  job 
of  administering  GATT.  It  would  provide  an 
international  forum  where  member  states  could 


3  Malaya  became  the  37tli  Contracting  Party  to  GATT   | 
on  Oft.  24, 1957. 
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more  effectively  apply  the  ground  rules  estab- 
lished under  GATT  to  their  mutual  benefit.  As 
President  Eisenhower,  in  urging  approval  of 
OTC,  declared:* 

It  would  open  the  way  to  major  benefits  for  American 
trade  by  providing  day  to  day  review  and  consultation 
on  administration  of  our  trade  agreements  ....  It 
would  enable  us  more  effectively  to  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  new  opportunities  for  our  exports  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  on  their  commercial  merit. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  OTC  is 
awaiting  approval  by  the  Congress.  Without 
such  approval  by  the  world's  greatest  trading 
power,  the  OTC  cannot  come  into  existence.  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  grave  responsibility  which 
we  camiot  take  lightly. 

The  Broader  Approach:  The  United  Nations  and 
Specialized  Agencies 

However,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  open  up  exist- 
ing markets.  New  markets  have  to  be  created  and 
old  ones  strengthened.  To  me  this  simply  means 
that  we  must  raise  our  sights.  Greater  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  created  in  areas  wliere  per 
capita  income  is  often  below  $100  per  year.  It 
means  better  working  conditions,  including  decent 
wages  and  a  measure  of  social  security.  It  means 
greater  productivity,  improved  agriculture,  and 
new  industries — all  the  way  from  Latin  America 
to  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Health 
standards  must  be  raised,  for  sick  people  produce 
relatively  little.  Literacy  must  be  increased 
throughout  the  world;  in  this  connection  bear  in 
mind  that  over  half  of  the  people  of  tlie  world 
above  15  are  still  unable  to  read  and  write.  And, 
of  course,  better  transportation  facilities  must  be 
established  both  within  underdeveloped  countries 
and  between  them  and  the  more  highly  developed 
areas. 

These  objectives  are  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
governments  throughout  the  free  world.  Tliey  are 
among  the  chief  targets  of  a  group  of  intergov- 
ernmental organizations.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  11  specialized  agencies. 
Their  efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  are 
carried  on  witliout  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  Tliey 
seldom  make  the  headlines.  But  tliere  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  they  have  achieved  the  greatest 
degree  of  international  economic  and  social  co- 


operation that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Througli  their  programs  they  are  helping  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  and  thereby  creating  new  opportunities  for 
trade  and  commerce.  They  are  laying  the  basis 
for  a  more  lasting  peace  in  the  political  field.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  what  some  of  them  are  doing. 

Economic  Activities  of  the  United  Nations 

Each  year  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  fur- 
nishes the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  a 
comprehensive  report  on  world  economic  condi- 
tions.^ I  suggest  that  you  as  businessmen  have  a 
look  at  it.  This  report  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  Council  to  review  in  some  detail  the  prog- 
ress made  in  economic  development  throughout 
the  world. 

Some  critics  will  argue  that  this  exercise  seems 
to  produce  nothing  more  than  reports,  studies,  and 
perliaps  more  talk.  Often  overlooked  by  the  crit- 
ics, however,  is  the  fact  that  nations  of  the  world 
and  their  governments  are  learning  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  Economic  thought,  particularly 
in  some  of  the  newly  developing  countries,  is  grad- 
ually emerging  from  the  realm  of  wishful  thinking 
and  visionary  dreams  into  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  their  real  needs  and  potentials.  Right 
after  World  War  II  a  great  many  countries  of  the 
world,  large  and  small  alike,  wanted  their  own 
steel  mills  and  other  similar  industrial  equipment. 
But  this  unrealistic  attitude  has  been  rejjlaced  by 
a  more  practical  search  for  new  agricultural  and 
industrial  opportunities  more  in  keeping  with  the 
natural  resources  of  the  various  countries. 

This  growing  sense  of  realism  which  I  have 
referred  to  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  in 
the  three  regional  commissions  established  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council — the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE).  The  ECE  in  the  early  years  of  its 
existence  contributed  substantially  to  the  revival 
of  Europe's  economy  by  helping  to  eliminate 
bottlenecks  in  transportation  and  the  production 
of  key  raw  materials  necessary  for  industrial  re- 
covery. More  recently  the  Commission  has  been 
focusing  its  attention  on  trade  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.     In  this  respect,  however, 
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the  results,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  have  not  been 
breathtaking. 

By  contrast,  the  Economic  Commissions  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America  have  gi-own  stronger  and  are 
proving  their  worth  by  stimulating  economic  de- 
velopment in  their  respective  areas.  They  have 
promoted  helpful  surveys  of  resources  ranging 
from  timber  and  minerals  to  manpower.  They 
have  directly  assisted  trade  through  training  and 
expert  advice  on  modern  marketing  methods  such 
as  standardization,  trade  fairs,  and  other  trade- 
promotion  activities.  They  have  helped  build  up 
transport  facilities — roads,  railways,  and  rivers. 

Financing  Economic  Development 

Increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  economic  development.  Un- 
fortunately no  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  magic 
formula  by  which  a  nation  can  be  developed  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  capital.  Our  own  repre- 
sentatives have  persistently  pointed  up  the  need 
for  promoting  national  savings  and  encouraging 
the  flow  of  private  investment.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  this  a  substantial  number  of  countries  have 
sought  to  improve  the  climate  for  private  invest- 
ment, thus  establishing  a  counterforce  to  the  trend 
toward  state  socialism.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant at  a  time  when  the  U.S.S.R.  is  going  all 
out  to  impose  economic  totalitarianism  upon  the 
world. 

Other  problems  of  international  financing  exist 
which  I  cannot  do  more  than  touch  on.  For 
example,  we  expect  heated  debates  in  the  current 
General  Assembly  over  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, more  commonly  known  as  SUNFED. 
This  debate  has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 
Wliile  we  are  sympathetic  to  tlie  very  natural 
desires  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  move 
ahead  with  their  development  programs,  we 
believe  that  the  fund  ought  not  be  established 
until  we  have  made  a  sufficient  start  on  interna- 
tionally controlled  disarmament.' 

Meanwhile  powerful  financial  aid  already  is 
being  provided  to  the  newly  developing  countries 
through  our  bilateral  programs,  certain  regional 
organizations  like  the  Colombo   Plan,   and   the 


'  For  a  statement  by  Neil  II.  Jacoby,  U.S.  Repre.seuta- 
tive  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  financ- 
ing economic  development,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23, 
10.57,  p.  502. 


International  Bank.  The  latter,  I  might  point 
out,  has  approved  loans  to  45  member  countries 
and  territories  amounting  to  a  total  of  $3,108  bil- 
lion since  it  was  first  established.  This  assistance 
from  the  bank  has  been  supported  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  whose  loans  and  standby 
credits  have  contributed  to  the  achievement  of 
financial  stability  and  the  removal  of  exchange 
restrictions.  This  in  itself  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  world  trade. 

Other  specialized  agencies  are  not  so  directly 
concerned  with  economic  or  financial  develop- 
ment. But  their  work  is  essential  to  the  building 
of  a  more  prosperous  world. 

World  Health  Organization 

Take  first  the  World  Health  Organization. 
The  "WlIO  is  not  only  protecting  the  health  and 
welfai'e  of  our  own  people  by  its  services  in  re- 
porting epidemics  and  its  work  in  the  standardi- 
zation of  drugs.  It  also  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  debilitating  diseases  which  reduce 
or  destroy  productivity  and  mean  poverty  and 
despair  to  millions  of  people. 

In  this  respect  the  WHO  is  indirectly  helping 
us  as  well.  A  good  example  is  its  fight  against 
malaria.  The  United  States  draws  60  percent  of 
its  imports  from  countries  plagued  by  that  dis- 
ease. Money  spent  on  efforts  to  combat  malaria 
among  the  workers  who  turn  out  the  products 
purchased  by  the  United  States  adds  on  the  aver- 
age at  least  5  percent  to  the  cost  of  these  items. 
This  amounts  to  an  additional  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can importer  of  more  than  $3.50  million  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  lead  taken  by  tlie  WHO  and 
other  agencies  in  the  elimination  of  malaria,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  already  been  saved  from 
that  scourge.  Given  continued  support  for  the 
work  of  the  WHO,  malaria  can  be  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  eartli  within  our  lifetime.  The 
same  is  true  of  otlier  man-destroying  diseases  such 
as  yaws,  traclioma,  leprosy,  and  other  tropical 
plagues. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Spearheading  tlie  effort  to  raise  food  produc- 
tion and  to  improve  the  diet  of  peoples  tlirough 
better  methods  of  agriculture  is  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  FAO  experts  and 
training  teams  work  with  the  governments  of  the 
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less  developed  countries  to  help  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  food  production.  The  yield 
of  rice  per  acre  has  doubled  and  even  tripled  in 
several  parts  of  Asia.  Overall  food  production 
in  the  world  in  1956  increased  by  3  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  while  world  population  in- 
creased only  by  1.7  percent.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  food  production  out- 
stripped the  increase  in  population,  thereby  open- 
ing to  question  the  validity  of  the  Malthusian 
doctrine.  The  FAO  is  now  able  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  selective  produc- 
tion to  assure  a  larger  supply  of  protein-rich 
food,  the  lack  of  which  until  recently  has  caused 
the  death  of  millions  of  people,  particularly  chil- 
dren, in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  better  health  and  more  and  adequate 
food  help  to  create  new  markets  in  which  to  trade. 
As  the  newly  developed  countries  improve  their 
methods  of  agriculture,  they  move  on  toward  in- 
dustrialization. This,  in  turn,  means  increased 
imports  of  capital  equipment  from  the  more 
highly  developed  countries  such  as  the  United 
States. 

UNESCO 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  ai'e  necessai-y  to  life. 
But  a  civilized  society  needs  something  more.  It 
needs  education.  Education  furnishes  the  mental 
tools  without  which  substantial  progress  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  human  development  is  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  in  developing  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  A  B  C's,  in  many  ways,  are  more 
important  than  tractors  or  diesel  engines. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  is  helping  to  provide  these 
tools  on  an  increasing  scale.  In  Mexico,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  other  newly  developing  nations  UNESCO 
is  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  illiteracy  and  to  the  improvement  of 
standards  of  living  through  fundamental  educa- 
tion. The  schools  of  Afghanistan,  Libya,  Thai- 
land, and  others  have  been  improved  through 
assistance  from  UNESCO  experts. 

The  Soviet  Union  formerly  accused  UNESCO 
of  being  "an  agent  of  American  imperialism."  As 
communism  thrives  on  poverty  and  poverty 
flourishes  on  ignorance,  the  accusation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  false  as  it  is,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  UNESCO's  efforts. 
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International  Labor  Organization 

Last  but  not  least,  let  nie  say  a  few  words  about 
the  International  Labor  Organization.  American 
industry  has  long  complained  of  the  competition 
from  imported  products  turned  out  by  underpaid 
foreign  labor.  The  ILO  is  the  most  effective  in- 
strument we  have  to  raise  the  standards  of  labor 
and  thus  eliminate  this  type  of  competition. 
Through  international  conventions  and  other 
means  the  ILO  has  been  instrumental  in  setting 
higher  standards  in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  many  foreign  countries.  ILO  activity 
i-elating  to  working  conditions  in  the  merchant- 
shipping  industry  has  gone  a  long  way  in  placing 
our  own  shipping  industry  on  a  more  fully  com- 
petitive basis  by  eliminating  substandard  wages 
and  working  conditions  in  foreign  shipping 
enterprises. 

In  recent  years  the  ILO  has  developed  a  world- 
wide manpower  program.  Under  this  program 
ILO  productivity  teams  and  training  centers  are 
helping  to  increase  the  national  product  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  countries. 

Finally,  ILO  experts  have  an  enviable  record  in 
assisting  governments  in  the  development  of  more 
efficient  social-security  systems.  All  this  makes 
for  higher  standards  of  living,  more  production, 
stronger  and  more  stable  markets. 

Concluding  Comments 

It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  pretend  that  all 
these  activities,  on  which  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  spent  some  $144  million  in 
1956  (not  counting  the  loans  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund),  will  usher  in  the 
millennium.  But  I  do  submit  that  they  are  vital 
to  our  own  well-being  and  the  economic  and  po- 
litical future  of  the  world. 

If  any  further  proof  is  needed  for  this  state- 
ment, it  has  been  furnished  by  recent  changes  in 
Soviet  policies.  When  we  drafted  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R.  yielded  only  re- 
luctantly to  our  demand  that  there  be  included  in 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  the  better- 
ment of  economic  and  social  conditions.  Through- 
out the  Stalin  era  it  was  Soviet  policy  to  boycott 
and  undermine  the  work  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Moscow's  leaders  remained  aloof  from  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund,  the  FAO  and  UNESCO.  In 
1949  they    withdrew  even  from  the  WHO.     In 
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those  days  the  Soviets  seemed  to  take  great  delight 
in  launching  bitter  attacks  on  the  specialized 
agencies  such  as  the  ILO,  which  they  described  as 
"an  instrument  of  capitalist  employers  to  enslave 
the  workers  of  the  world." 

But  now  the  picture  has  changed.  Since  1954 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  joined  or  rejoined  UNESCO,  the 
ILO,  and  the  WHO.  Beginning  in  1954  they  con- 
tributed the  equivalent  of  $1  million  annually  to 
tlie  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Within  the  United  Nations  and  in  these 
agencies  they  are  presently  making  an  all-out 
effort  to  assume  the  role  of  self-appointed  cham- 
pions of  economic  and  social  development. 

What  caused  this  radical  change  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  and  self-evident.  No  doubt  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev and  company  realized  that  the  economic  and 
social  services  performed,  largely  under  United 
States  leadership,  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  threatened  Communist  plans 
in  the  world.  They  were  impressed  and  fright- 
ened by  the  impact  made  upon  the  underdeveloped 
countries  by  free-world  aid.  Production  was  in- 
creasing even  in  the  most  backward  countries. 
New  markets  were  opening  up,  and,  above  all,  free- 
world  methods  were  helping  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  All  this 
was  being  achieved  without  paying  the  appalling 
cost  in  loss  of  lives  and  of  freedom,  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  economic  development  in  the 
Communist-controlled  countries.  In  other  words, 
the  great  design  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world  was  failing. 

No  wonder  the  Soviet  leaders  responded  to  the 
maxim  "if  you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em."  And  now, 
having  decided  to  participate  in  these  various 
United  Nations  programs,  we  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  make  every  effort  to  use  them  for  their  own 
devious  purposes. 

Thus  the  struggle  between  Soviet  communism 
and  the  free  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
broader  stage.  It  calls  for  ever  more  initiative, 
for  ever  more  effective  participation  on  our  part 
and  on  the  part  of  other  free  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  meet  this  new  Soviet  offensive. 

Admittedly  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  science  and  technology.  They  have  built 
up  a  formidable  industrial  complex.    On  the  other 
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hand,  standards  of  living  in  the  Soviet  world  have 
remained  low  and  their  trade  remains  a  fraction 
of  that  of  the  free  world.  Above  all,  they  have 
sacrificed  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  many 
to  buttress  tlie  power  of  the  few.  This  may  prove 
to  be  the  fatal  error  of  Soviet  communism. 

By  contrast,  our  road  is  the  road  of  increased 
prosperity  for  all.  More  important  still,  it  is  the 
road  of  prosperity  with  freedom.  If  we  continue 
to  move  ahead  on  that  road,  mankind  will  one  day 
reach  the  goal  to  which  he  has  always  aspired. 

French-American  Conversations 
on  1946  Air  Agreement 

Press  release  593  dated  October  25 

F olio  IV  in g  French-American  conversations 
tohich  have  just  taken  place  at  Paris  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Franco-American  Air  Agreement 
of  19Jf6,  a  communique  was  issued  jointly  hy  the 
two  delegations  on  October  25.  The  text  of  the 
communique  foUoios. 

For  some  time  France  has  felt  that  the  Civil 
Air  Agreement  concluded  with  the  United  States 
in  1946  ^  has  increasingly  favored  the  growth  of 
United  States  airlines  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
France.  This  belief  has  been  sti'ongly  reinforced 
by  a  unilateral  expansion  of  United  States  air- 
lines service  from  new  points  in  the  United  States 
to  France. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  France,  under 
Article  VIII  of  the  Air  Transport  Agreement  of 
March  27,  1946,  has  requested  that  the  present 
consultations,  initially  undertaken  on  a  limited 
basis,  be  expanded  to  include  a  broader  exchange 
of  views  on  the  questions  pending  in  the  field 
of  civil  aviation  between  the  United  States  and 
France. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Agreement,  although  not  considering  that  there 
is  favor  to  the  United  States  airlines  or  disad- 
vantage to  those  of  France,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  the  French  request  for  broader  consul- 
tations and  that  such  consultations  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  additional  discussions  will  be 
held  in  Washington  beffinnina;  December  10. 


'  Treaties   and    other    International   Acts   'Series   1679, 
2106,  2257,  and  2258. 
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U.S.  Role  in  Economic  Development  of  Colombo  Plan  Area 


hy  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt 
Counselor  ^ 


The  United  States  delegation  is  jileased  and 
honored  to  participate  in  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee meetings.  We  join  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  splendid  arrangements 
made  by  our  hosts  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  our 
business  and  for  our  personal  comfort.  We  are 
honored  to  join  in  the  welcome  extended  to  the 
Federation  of  Malaya.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  represent  my  country  at  the  meeting  in 
Saigon  since  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  see  again 
many  of  the  friends  I  made  during  my  2  years  in 
Viet-Nam.^ 

My  country  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
Colombo  Plan's  contribution  to  cooperative  eco- 
nomic development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 
The  United  States  appreciates  its  membership  in 
such  a  distinguished  forum,  where  old  and  new 
friends  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  on 
current  economic  problems  and  face  together  the 
crucial  tasks  ahead.  We  meet  again  in  the  infor- 
mal, friendly  atmosphere  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  progress  of  develop- 
ment in  free  Asia. 

The  United  States  continually  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  real  problems  of  economic  development 
and  cooperation  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  as 
the  leaders  and  people  in  this  area  see  them.    We 


'  Address  made  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (the  Colombo  Plan)  at 
Saigon,  Viet-Nam,  on  Oct.  22  (press  release  590  dated 
Oct.  2.3).  Mr.  Reinhardt  was  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Ministerial  Meeting.  For  names  of  other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  695. 
For  a  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1957,  p.  30. 

^  Mr.  Reinhardt  was  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Viet-Nam  from  April  1955  to  March  1957. 


are  aware  of  the  tremendous  energy  in  Asia  which, 
if  suitably  channeled,  can  make  good  use  of  Asia's 
resources  and  talents. 

Each  annual  meeting  of  this  Committee  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  and  express  our 
understanding  of  future  significant  problems  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  vast  area  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  includes  many  newly  independent 
nations  representing  some  of  the  world's  oldest 
surviving  cultures.  New  governments  in  Asia 
are  responding,  to  use  the  words  of  the  President 
of  Viet-Nam  in  his  inspiring  welcoming  speech, 


U.S.  To  Host  1958  Meeting 
of  Colombo  Plan  Committee 

Press  release  592  dated  October  20 

The  18-uation  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com- 
mittee will  hold  its  1958  meeting  in  the  United 
States.  The  invitation  was  extended  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  by  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State,  in  his  capacity 
of  U.S.  Ministerial  Representative  to  the  1957  Con- 
sultative Committee  meeting,  which  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 24  at   Saigon,   Viet-Nam. 

The  19.j8  meeting  in  the  United  States  will  be  the 
10th  session  of  the  Committee.  Previous  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ce.vlon,  Pakistan,  India,  Canada,  Singapore,  New 
Zealand,  and  Viet-Xnm. 

The  Consultative  Committee  consists  of  Aus- 
tralia, Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  .lapan,  Laos,  Mala.va,  Nepal,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom  together  with  Singapore  and 
British  Borneo,  the  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  exact  time  of  the  meeting  and  its  location 
in  the  United  States  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 


November   ?J,    1957 
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to  "the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  of  the 
people." 

Review  of  progress  over  the  last  decade  indi- 
cates that  the  countries  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  moving  along  the  road  of  accelerated 
economic  development.  During  the  past  years 
many  of  the  overriding  internal  political  and 
economic  problems  have  been  partially  solved. 
Many  countries  newly  independent  have  been 
engrossed  in  urgent,  immediate  national  problems 
of  consolidation  and  pacification.  As  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  this  Committee  over  the  years, 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  tlie  nature  and 
dimension  of  the  principal  factors  limiting  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  implementing  development  programs. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  I  comment  on  my  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  in  stimulating  economic 
development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
problem  of  financing  economic  development  has 
been  the  subject  of  constant  study  and  discussion 
in  my  country  during  the  past  year  as  attention 
was  focused  on  the  many  aspects  of  our  aid 
legislation  and  programs. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund 

Both  our  executive  branch  and  our  Congress, 
as  well  as  many  private  foundations  and  citizens, 
studied  and  recommended  measures  by  means  of 
which  the  United  States  might  help  stimulate 
and  support  economic  growth  in  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries.  These  deliberations  resulted  in 
a  new  program  designed  to  help  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development — tlie  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  should  like  to  describe  how  we  hope  that 
this  new  fund  as  well  as  our  other  existing  pro- 
grams can  supplement  domestic  efforts  in  meet- 
ing some  of  the  financial,  technical,  and  physical 
problems  which  confront  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries. 

At  its  last  session  our  Congress  established  this 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  appropriated  $300 
million  for  its  initial  operations.  We  believe  that 
the  fund  will  help  in  the  financing  of  economic 
development  on  a  sound  and  businesslike  basis. 
The  Development  Fund  is  now  being  organized 
and  will  be  administered  by  a  manager  as  a  part  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
The  fund  will  have  a  staff  to  process  loan  appli- 
cations. 


The  Development  Fund  is  now  ready  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  projects  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  These  projects,  to  be 
eligible  for  fund  financing,  must  meet  certain 
criteria : 

First,  the  project  must  be  technically  feasible 
and  economically  sound  and  must  contribute  to 
tlie  economic  development  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  loan  must  offer  reasonable  prospect 
of  repayment  in  either  dollars  or  local  currency. 

Third,  a  project  that  can  be  financed  from 
other  free-world  sources,  including  private  invest- 
ment, the  Exj^ort-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  will 
not  be  eligible. 

The  Development  Fund  will  consider  not  only 
projects  that  might  contribute  directly  to  in- 
creased production  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  extractive  industries,  irrigation, 
and  transportation  but  also  projects  which  would 
make  an  indirect  contribution.  Cases  might  arise, 
for  example,  where  a  training  school  or  health 
facility  was  vitally  needed  to  expand  agricultural 
or  industrial  output. 

The  fund's  loans  will  generally  be  extended  on 
more  flexible  terms  than  those  of  existing  lending 
institutions.  This  might  mean  that  a  fund  loan 
is  repayable  over  a  longer  t«rm  or  that  its  repay- 
ment will  be  accepted  in  either  local  currency  or 
in  dollars,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

The  fund  will  make  a  particular  effort  to  stimu- 
late increased  financing  from  other  sources.  The 
fund  will,  for  this  reason,  welcome  proposals  for 
projects  that  would  stimulate  local  and  foreign 
private  investment.  To  help  promote  such  invest- 
ment the  fund  has  the  authority  to  guarantee 
loans  from  private  investment  sources  for  devel- 
opment purposes.  The  fund  may  sometimes 
associate  itself  with  private  investors  in  financ- 
ing specific  projects  or  related  groups  of  projects. 
It  may  also  help  to  finance  local  development 
banks  which  would  make  loans  to  private  enter- 
prises. 

The  fund  will  work  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  to 
make  possible  or  facilitate  their  increased  partici- 
pation in  meeting  financial  needs.  On  occasion 
one  of  these  banks  might  find  that  it  could  meet 
part  of  the  external  financing  requirement  of  a 
sound  project  if  it  was  assured  that  the  remainder 
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would  be  forthcoming  from  some  other  source. 
In  such  cases  the  fund  might  provide  the  addi- 
tional resources  needed.  Also,  one  of  the  banks 
might  decide  that  it  could  finance  a  given  project 
if  some  other  closely  related  project  which  it 
coidd  not  finance  were  undertaken  first.  The 
fund  might  then  make  a  loan  which  would  permit 
the  first  project  to  be  executed. 

Future  Activities  of  the  Fund 

In  view  of  its  initially  limited  resources  the 
fund  will  only  be  able  to  undertake  this  year  a  few 
of  these  new  activities.  But,  as  it  must  begin  now 
to  plan  for  the  future  activities,  the  fund  is  ready 
to  receive  proposals  for  projects  which  could  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will 
permit  careful  advance  consideration  of  such  proj- 
ects. Governments  or  private  entities  wisliing  to 
submit  proposals  may  approach  the  fund  directly 
in  "Washington,  or  they  may  submit  proposals 
through  United  States  missions  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

The  following  kinds  of  information  would  be 
helpful  to  the  fund  in  connection  with  such  proj- 
ect proposals : 

First,  a  description  of  the  project. 

Second,  its  expected  local-currency  and  foreign- 
exchange  costs  and  the  proposed  method  of 
financing. 

Third,  prospective  ownership  and  management. 

Fourth,  availability  of  necessary  materials,  la- 
bor, and  transportation,  and  a  market  for  the  fm- 
ished  product. 

Fifth,  expected  effect  on  the  country's  produc- 
tion, foreign-exchange  position,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

If  the  project  seems  promising  for  fund  financ- 
ing, a  formal  application  will  be  invited  and  addi- 
tional information  requested  if  necessary. 

The  future  of  the  fund  will  depend  on  the  exist- 
ence of  sound  pi'ojects  for  which  other  sources  of 
financing  are  not  available.  Its  resources  will 
only  be  committed,  of  course,  as  and  when  sound 
projects  are  forthcoming.  More  importantly, 
Congress  may  appropriate  additional  resources 
only  if  concrete,  sound  opportunities  for  their  pro- 
ductive use  are  apparent. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  borrower's  responsibility  to 
conceive  the  projects  and  carry  forward  the  pro- 


grams which  will  reveal  these  op))ortunities.    The 
fund  cannot  share  this  responsibility. 

The  Development  I^an  Fund  is  a  new  element 
in  our  program  of  economic  assistance.  Its  estab- 
lishment is  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  ac- 
quired in  administering  earlier  programs  designed 
to  assist  economic  development  endeavors  abroad. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  the  principal  means 
of  United  States  govermnental  aid  for  fostering 
specific  sound  economic  development  projects 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  financed.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  allocation  of  funds  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  as  has  been  typical  of 
previous  United  States  programs.  However,  as- 
sistance for  maintaining  the  economy  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  continue  to  be  required  in  some 
countries.  Congress  has  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  such  aid  (defense  support)  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Other  Elements  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 

Other  elements  of  the  United  States  economic 
assistance  program  which  continue  to  be  available 
are  technical-cooperation  funds,  the  local-currency 
proceeds  accruing  from  programs  for  the  sale  of 
agriculture  surpluses  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and  loans 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  technical  coopera- 
tion meets  an  important  need  of  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  area.  Asian  members  of  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  have  repeatedly  caused  attention  to 
be  focused  on  the  problem  of  acquiring  the  mana- 
gerial, engineering,  and  other  technical  skills  nec- 
essary to  explore,  plan,  develop,  and  maintain  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  region.  As  has  been  noted 
in  this  forum,  vocational  and  on-tlie-job  training, 
know-how,  and  managerial  skill  form  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
developing  countries.  To  meet  this  need  will  re- 
quire a  continuing  intensified  effort  to  mobilize 
the  best  available  human  resources. 

The  United  States  program  for  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  agricultural  surpluses,  instituted  3  years 
ago,  continues  to  play  a  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  countries  of  the  area.  Of  the 
$850  million  of  sales  agreements  concluded  with 
countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  local-currency  proceeds 
were  programed  for  loans  for  economic-develop- 
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ment  purposes.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  governments  concerned  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  these  funds.  These  funds  are  in- 
struments for  promoting  specific  kinds  of  devel- 
opmental endeavor,  including  the  stimulation  of 
small  enterprises  resting  on  individual  initiative. 
The  United  States  Congress  lias  authorized  an 
additional  $1  billion  to  continue  sales  programs 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  The  utilization  of  the  local-cur- 
rency proceeds  accruing  from  sales  under  this 
authority  will  also  make  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  area. 

Since  1950  United  States  resources  made  availa- 
ble to  the  countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan  area  have 
totaled  about  $3  billion.  Tliese  resources  repre- 
sent governmental  funds  and  do  not  include  addi- 
tional sums  coming  into  the  area  through  private 
investment  channels.  Such  private  resources,  of- 
ten quietly  and  witliout  fanfare,  carry  with  them 
technical  know-liow  and  experience  whicli  is 
shared  witli  people  of  the  area,  resulting  in  in- 
creased output,  more  efficient  production,  and 
other  important  contributions  to  the  economic 
advancement  of  this  region. 

The  years  of  Colombo  Plan  experience  indicate 
increasing  recognition  of  tlie  need  for  a  better  bal- 
ance  between  the  public  and  jDrivate  sectors. 
Tliroughout  free  Asia  private  enterprise  predomi- 
nates in  tlie  fields  of  agriculture  and  small  busi- 
ness. Private  entrepreneurs  are  also  prevalent  in 
the  extractive  and  the  medium  and  heavy  indus- 
tries of  Asia.  We  realize  that  the  lack  of  entre- 
preneurial skill  and  domestic  capital  often  makes 
it  difficult  to  start  private  ventures  in  some  areas 
of  Asia.  Our  sympathy  with  this  problem  is 
borne  out  by  assistance  to  governmental  indus- 
trial production  efforts  where  not  to  have  done 
so  would  liave  deprived  a  country  of  facilities 
necessary  for  subsequent  development.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  tremendous  possibilities  in  Asia 
which  require  the  initiative,  skills,  and  ingenuity 
of  private  business,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Encouragement  of  Private  Enterprise 

Therefore  we  seek  through  appropriate  means 
to  strengthen  the  resources  of  Asian  private  enter- 
prise, to  encourage  countries  to  improve  tlie  cli- 
mate for  foreign  private  investment  in  Asia  and 
expand  the  contribution  of  industry  and  technol- 
ogy to  economic  development  in  Asia.     For  in 
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the  fields  of  industrial  production  and  marketing 
we  believe  private  enterprise  can  obtain  results 
more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  can 
tlie  processes  of  govermnent.  About  this  I  believe 
tliere  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  This  point 
of  view  is  not  new  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it 
strange  to  our  Asian  friends. 

As  development  in  the  area  progresses,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  increasing  opportunities  for 
furthering  the  contribution  tliat  private  initiative 
can  make  to  economic  growth.  Similarly,  we 
believe  that  increasing  cooperation  among  the 
countries  represented  here  could  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  development  of  each  country  as 
well  as  to  tlie  region  as  a  whole.  The  exchange 
of  experience,  teclmical  skills,  and  goods  and  serv- 
ices within  the  Colombo  Plan  area  is  of  mutual 
benefit.  The  time  may  have  been  reached  when 
the  scope  of  cooperative  economic  development 
may  be  expanded.  National  economic  programs 
and  policies  might  usefully  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  regional  needs  and  developments.  The 
United  States  is  interested  in  possible  projects 
whicli  could  benefit  two  or  more  countries  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  in  this  great  area.  We 
welcome  suggestions  from  our  Asian  colleagues 
for  such  projects. 

The  purpose  of  United  States  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  this  area  is  to  help  our  Asian  friends 
preserve  and  foster  their  independence,  freedom, 
and  progress.  We  have  come  to  understand  each 
other's  problems  better  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences.  We  are  all  participants  in 
a  fast-clianging  contemporary  world.  In  such  a 
situation  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness,  the  ex- 
pression of  trust,  and  a  community  of  purpose  are 
indispensable.  The  meetings  of  tlie  Consultative 
Committee,  the  Colombo  Plan  itself,  symbolize 
and  strengthen  these  priceless  assets  of  coopera- 
tive economic  endeavor. 


Immigration  Quota  for  Malaya 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  eacli  Independent 
country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries  of 
North,   Central,   and    South   America,   is   entitled   to  be 


'  No.  3206 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8133. 
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treated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  aiiproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  tlie  Attorney  General, 
jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual  quota  of 
any  quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202  (a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to  the 
President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  on  August  31, 
1937,  granted  independence  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General  have  reported  to  the 
President  that  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  and 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  section  201  (b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  they  jointly  have 
made  the  determination  provided  for  and  computed  under 
the  provisions  of  section  201  (a)  of  the  said  Act,  and 
have  fixed,  in  accordance  therewith,  an  immigration 
quota  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  hereinafter  set 
forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DwioHT  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid 
act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known 
that  the  annual  quota  of  the  quota  area  hereinafter  des- 
ignated has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law 
to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows  : 


Area  No. 

Quota  area 

Quota 

89 

Federation  of  Malaya 

100 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  signifi- 
cance extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  2980  of  June  30,  1952,  entitled  "Immi- 
gration Quotas",^  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
immigration  quota  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  set 
forth  in  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  and  fifty-seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-second. 


By  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Hertee 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


^_J  CO"  y  LJ~ZuU-<.ju^  A»»o^^ 
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IVIaritime  Conventions  Signed 
at  Brussels  Conference 

Press  release  577  dated  October  15 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  15  re- 
leased the  text  of  the  two  conventions  signed  at 
the  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  held 
at  Brussels  September  30-October  10,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Tliese  conventions  relate  to  the  limitation 
of  tlie  liability  of  owners  of  seagoing  ships  and 
to  stowaways,  respectively. 

The  conference  was  convened  by  tlie  Belgian 
Government  to  consider,  at  governmental  level, 
draft  conventions  developed  by  the  International 
Maritune  Commititee  (Ckimite  Maritime  Inter- 
national) at  its  Madrid  conference  in  1955.  That 
Committee  is  an  international  coalition  of  national 
law  associations  of  various  countries.  The  Mari- 
time Law  Association  of  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  The  Belgian  Government  and  the 
Comite  have  taken  the  lead  since  1910  in  the  de- 
velopment of  private  international  maritime  law, 
the  Comite  drafting  conventions  for  submission  to 
diplomatic  conferences  convened  by  the  Belgian 
Government.  As  a  well-known  example,  the  so- 
called  Hague  Rules,  1922,  embodied  in  our  Ameri- 
can Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,  were  developed 
in  this  manner. 

Thirty-two  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  were  represented  by  delegations  at  the  1957 
Brussels  conference,  and  six  others  sent  observers. 

The  U.S.  delegation  consisted  of  Clarence  G. 
Morse-,  Maritime  xidministrator  and  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  (chainnan  of  dele- 
gation), John  W.  Maiui,  Department  of  State 
(vice  chairman),  Oscar  Houston,  of  Bigham, 
Englar,  Jones  and  Houston,  and  E.  Robert  Seaver, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  conventions  will 
be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  will  not  be  made 
until  there  has  been  consultation  between  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  Justice,  and  Navy 
and  with  the  admiralty  bar  and  shipping  industry. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTIONS 

InternationaS   Convention  Relating  to  the  Limita- 
tion of  the  Liability  of  Owners  of  Seagoing  Ships 

Article  1. 
(1)   The  owner  of  a  seagoing  ship  may  limit  his  liability 
in  accordance  with  Article  3  of  this  Convention  in  respect 
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of  claims  arising  from  any  of  the  following  occurrences, 
unless  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  the  claim  resulted 
from  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owner : 

(a)  Loss  of  life  of,  or  personal  injury  to,  any  person 
being  carried  in  the  ship,  and  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  any 
property  on  board  the  ship. 

(b)  Loss  of  life  of,  or  personal  Injury  to,  any  other 
person  whether  on  land  or  on  water,  loss  of  or  damage  to 
any  other  property  or  infringement  of  any  rights  caused 
by  the  act,  neglect  or  default  of  any  person  on  board  the 
ship  for  whose  act,  neglect  or  default  the  owner  is  re- 
sponsible or  any  person  not  on  board  the  ship  for  whose 
act,  neglect  or  default  the  owner  is  responsible :  Provided 
however  that  in  regard  to  the  act,  neglect  or  default  of 
this  last  class  of  person,  the  owner  shall  only  be  en- 
titled to  limit  his  liability  when  the  act,  neglect  or  de- 
fault is  one  which  occurs  in  the  navigation  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  or  in  the  loading,  carriage  or  dis- 
charge of  its  cargo  or  in  the  embarkation,  carriage  or 
disembarkation  of  its  passengers. 

(c)  Any  obligation  or  liability  imposed  by  any  law  re- 
lating to  the  removal  of  wreck  and  arising  from  or  in 
connection  with  the  raising,  removal  or  destruction  of  any 
.ship  which  is  sunk,  stranded  or  abandoned  (including 
anything  which  may  be  on  board  such  ship)  and  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  arising  out  of  damage  caused  to  harbour 
works,  basins  and  navigable  waterways. 

(2)  In  the  present  Convention  the  expression  "personal 
claim.s"  means  claims  resulting  from  loss  of  life  and  per- 
sonal injury :  the  expression  "property  claims"  means 
all  other  claims  set  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  An  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  limit  his  liability  in 
the  cases  set  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  even 
in  cases  where  his  liability  arises,  without  proof  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  persons  for  whose 
conduct  he  is  responsible,  by  reason  of  his  ownership, 
possession,  custody  or  control  of  the  ship. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  apply : 

(a)  to  claims  for  salvage  or  to  claims  for  contribution 
in  general  average. 

(b)  To  claims  by  the  Master,  by  members  of  the  crew, 
by  any  servants  of  the  owner  on  board  the  ship  or  by 
servants  of  the  owner  whose  duties  are  connected  with 
the  ship,  including  the  claims  of  their  heirs,  personal 
representatives  or  dependents,  if  under  the  law  govern- 
ing the  contract  of  service  between  the  owner  and  such 
servants  the  owner  is  not  entitled  to  limit  his  liability  in 
respect  of  such  claims  or  if  he  is  by  such  law  only  per- 
mitted to  limit  his  liability  to  an  amount  greater  than  that 
provided  for  in  Article  3  of  this  Convention. 

(5)  If  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  entitled  to  make  a  claim 
against  a  claimant  arising  out  of  the  same  occurrence, 
their  respective  claims  shall  be  set  off  against  each  other 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  only  apply  to 
the  balance,  if  any. 

(6)  The  question  upon  whom  lies  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing whether  or  not  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  the  claim 
resulted  from  the  actual  fault  of  privity  of  the  owner 
shall  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori. 


(7)  The  act  of  invoking  limitation  of  liability  shall 
not  constitute  an  admission  of  liability. 

Abticle  2. 

(1)  The  limit  of  liability  prescribed  by  Article  3  of 
this  Convention  shall  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  personal 
claims  and  property  claims  which  arise  on  any  distinct 
occasion  without  regard  to  any  claims  which  have  arisen 
or  may  arise  on  any  other  distinct  occasion. 

(2)  When  the  aggregate  of  the  claims  which  arise  on 
any  distinct  occasion  exceeds  the  limits  of  liability  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  3,  the  total  sum  representing  such 
limits  of  liability  may  be  constituted  as  one  distinct 
limitation  fund. 

(3)  The  fund  thus  constituted  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  respect  of  which  limitation 
of  liability  can  be  invoked. 

(4)  After  the  fund  has  been  constituted,  no  claimant 
against  the  fund  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  right 
against  any  other  assets  of  the  shipovv'ner  in  respect 
of  his  claim  against  the  fund,  if  the  limitation  fund  is 
actually  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant. 

Article  3. 

(1)  The  amounts  to  which  the  owner  of  a  ship  may 
limit  his  liability  under  Article  1  shall  be  : 

(a)  Where  the  occurrence  has  only  given  rise  to  prop- 
erty claims,  an  aggregate  amount  of  1000  francs  for  each 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage ; 

(b)  Where  the  occurrence  has  only  given  rise  to  per- 
sonal claims  an  aggregate  amount  of  3100  francs  for 
each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage ; 

(c)  Where  the  occurrence  has  given  rise  both  to  per- 
sonal claims  and  property  claims  an  aggregate  amount 
of  3100  francs  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage,  of 
which  a  first  portion  amounting  to  2100  francs  for  each 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  exclusively  appropri- 
ated to  the  payment  of  personal  claims  and  of  which  a 
second  portion  amounting  to  1000  francs  for  each  ton 
of  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  property  claims,  provided  however  that  in  cases 
where  the  first  portion  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  personal 
claims  in  full,  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  claims  shall 
rank  rateably  with  the  liroperty  claims  for  payment 
against  the  second  portion  of  the  fund. 

(2)  In  each  portion  of  the  limitation  fund  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  claimants  shall  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  of  their  established  claims. 

(3)  If  before  the  fund  is  distributed  the  owner  has 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  claims  set  out  in 
Article  1  paragraph  (1)  he  shall  pro  tanto  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  fund  as  the  claim- 
ant whose  claim  he  has  paid,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  claimant  whose  claim  he  has  paid  would  have 
had  a  right  of  recovery  against  him  under  the  national 
law  of  the  State  where  the  fund  has  been  constituted. 

(4)  Where  the  shipowner  establishes  that  he  may  at 
a  later  date  be  compelled  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
of  the  claims  set  out  in  Article  1  paragraph  (1)  the 
Court  or  other  competent  authority  of  the  country  where 
the  fund  has  been  constituted  may  order  that  a  sufficient 
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sum  shall  be  provisioually  set  aside  to  enable  the  ship- 
owner at  such  later  date  to  enforce  his  claim  against 
the  fund  in  the  manner  set  out  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

(5)  For  the  i)urpose  of  ascertaining  the  limit  of  an 
owner's  liability  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  of  less  than  300  tons 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  300  tons. 

(6)  The  franc  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  a  unit  consisting  of  sixty-five  and  a 
half  uiilligrauis  of  gold  of  millesimal  fineness  nine  hun- 
dred. The  amounts  mentioned  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  be  converted  into  the  national  currency  of 
the  State  in  which  limitation  is  sought  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  that  currency  by  reference  to  the  unit  defined 
above  at  the  date  on  which  the  shipowner  shall  have  con- 
stituted the  limitation  fund,  made  the  payment  or  given 
a  guarantee  which  under  the  law  of  that  state  is  equiva- 
lent to  such  payment. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention  tonnage  shall 
be  calculated  as  follows : 

— In  the  case  of  steamships  or  other  mechanically  pro- 
pelled ships  there  shall  be  taken  the  net  tonnage  with 
the  addition  of  the  amount  deducted  from  the  gross 
tonnage  on  account  of  engine  room  space  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  net  tonnage. 

— In  the  case  of  all  other  ships  there  shall  be  taken 
the  net  tonnage. 

Akticle  4. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Convention,  the  rules  relating  to  the 
constitution  and  distribution  of  the  limitation  fund, 
If  any,  and  all  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  governed  by 
the  national  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  fund  is 
constituted. 

Abticle  5. 

(1)  Whenever  a  shipowner  Is  entitled  to  limit  his  lia- 
bility under  this  Convention,  aad  the  ship  or  another 
ship  or  other  property  in  the  same  ownership  has  been 
arrested  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  contracting  State  or 
bail  or  other  security  has  been  given  to  avoid  arrest,  the 
Court  or  other  competent  authority  of  such  State  may 
order  the  release  of  the  ship  or  other  property  or  of  the 
security  given  if  it  is  established  that  the  shipowner  has 
already  given  satisfactory  bail  or  security  in  a  sum  equal 
to  the  full  limit  of  his  liability  under  this  Convention 
and  that  the  bail  or  other  security  so  given  is  actually 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  in  accordance 
with  his  rights. 

(2)  Where,  in  circumstances  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  article,  bail  or  other  security  has  already  been 
given : 

(a)  at  the  port  where  the  accident  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred  ; 

(b)  at  the  first  port  of  call  after  the  accident  if  the 
accident  did  not  occur  in  a  port  ; 

(c)  at  the  port  of  disembarkation  or  discharge  if  the 
claim  is  a  personal  claim  or  relates  to  damage  to  cargo ; 


the  Court  or  other  competent  authority  shall  order  the 
release  of  the  ship,  bail  or  other  security  given,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  likewise  if  the  bail  or  other  security 
already  given  is  in  a  sum  less  than  the  full  limit  of  lia- 
bility under  this  Convention,  provided  that  satisfactory 
bail  or  other  security  is  given  for  the  balance. 

(4)  When  the  shipowner  has  given  bail  or  other  se- 
curity in  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  limit  of  his  liability 
under  this  Convention  such  bail  or  other  security  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  all  claims  arising  on  a  dis- 
tinct occasion  and  in  respect  of  which  the  shipowner  may 
limit  his  liability. 

(5)  Questions  of  procedure  relating  to  actions  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  and  also  the  time 
limit  within  which  such  actions  shall  be  brought  or  prose- 
cuted shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  national  law 
of  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 

Aeticle  6. 

(1)  In  this  Convention  the  liability  of  the  shipowner 
includes  the  liability  of  the  ship  herself. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  shall  apply  to  the  charterer, 
manager  and  operator  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  master, 
members  of  the  crew  and  other  servants  of  the  owner, 
charterer,  manager  or  operator  acting  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  in  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to  an 
owner  himself :  Provided  that  the  total  limits  of  liability 
of  the  owner  and  all  such  other  persons  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal claims  and  property  claims  arising  on  a  distinct 
occasion  shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  determined  in 
accordance  with  Article  3  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  When  actions  are  brought  against  the  master  or 
against  members  of  the  crew  such  persons  may  limit  their 
liability  even  if  the  occurrence  which  gives  rise  to  the 
claims  resulted  from  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  one  or 
more  of  such  persons.  If,  however,  the  master  or  member 
of  the  crew  is  at  the  same  time  the  owner,  co-owner,  char- 
terer, manager  or  operator  of  the  ship,  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  only  apply  where  the  act,  neglect  or 
default  in  question  is  an  act,  neglect  or  default  committed 
by  the  person  In  question  in  his  capacity  as  master  or  as 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

Article  7. 

This  Convention  shall  apply  whenever  the  owner  of  a 
ship,  or  any  other  person  having  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  6  hereof  the  same  rights  as  an  owner  of 
a  ship,  limits  or  seeks  to  limit  his  liability  before  the 
Court  of  a  Contracting  State  or  seeks  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  a  ship  or  other  property  arrested  or  the  bail  or 
other  security  given  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such 
State. 

Nevertheless,  each  Contracting  State  .shall  have  the 
right  to  exclude,  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  benefits  of 
this  Convention  any  non-Contracting  State,  or  any  per- 
son who,  at  the  time  when  he  seelvs  to  limit  his  liability 
or  to  secure  the  release  of  a  ship  or  other  property  arrest- 
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ed  or  the  bail  or  other  security  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  5  hereof,  is  not  ordinarily  resident 
in  a  Contracting  State,  or  does  not  have  his  principal 
place  of  business  in  a  Contracting  State,  or  any  ship  in 
respect  of  which  limitation  of  liability  or  release  is 
sought  which  does  not  at  the  time  specified  above  fly  the 
flag  of  a  Contracting  State. 

Abticle  8. 

Each  Contracting  State  reserves  the  right  to  decide 
what  other  classes  of  ship  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  sea-going  ships  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention. 

Article  9. 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law. 

Article  10. 

This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  notify  through  diplomatic  channels 
all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  their  deposit. 

Article  11. 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  six  months 
after  the  date  of  deposit  of  at  least  ten  instruments  of 
ratification,  of  which  at  least  five  by  States  that  have 
each  a  tonnage  equal  or  superior  to  one  million  gross 
tons  of  tonnage. 

(2)  For  each  signatory  State  which  ratifies  the  Con- 
vention after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  determining  the  coming  into  force  such  as  is 
stipulated  in  para.  (1)  of  this  article,  this  Convention 
shall  come  into  force  six  months  after  the  deposit  of 
their  instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  12. 

Any  State  not  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law  may  accede  to 
this  Convention. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Belgian  Government  which  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  deposit  of  any  such  instruments. 

The  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect  of  the 
acceding  State  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  accession  of  that  State,  but  not 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  as 
established  by  Article  11   (1). 

Article  13. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  this  Convention  at  any  time  after  the  coming 
into  force  thereof  in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party.  Nevertheless,  this  denunciation  shall  only  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  notification 
thereof  has  been  received  by  the  Belgian  Government 
which  shall  inform  through  diplomatic  channels  all  sig- 
natory and  acceding  States  of  such  notification. 


Article  14. 

(1)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  at  the  time  of 
its  ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Convention  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  declare  by  written  notification  to  the 
Belgian  Government  that  the  Convention  shall  extend  to 
any  of  the  territories  for  whose  international  relations  it 
is  responsible.  The  Convention  shall  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by  the  Belgian 
Government  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein,  but 
not  before  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting  Party ; 

(2)  A  High  Contracting  Party  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  extending 
the  Convention  to  any  territory  for  whose  international 
relations  it  is  responsible  may  at  any  time  thereafter  de- 
clare by  notification  given  to  the  Belgian  Government  that 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  territory. 
This  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  notification  thereof  has  been  received  by 
the  Belgian  Government ; 

(3)  The  Belgian  Goveinment  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
any   notification   i-eceived   by   it   under   this   article. 

Article  1.5. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  three  years  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention  in  respect  of 
such  High  Contracting  Party  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
request  that  a  conference  be  convened  in  order  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  Convention. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  proposing  to  avail  itself 
of  this  right  shall  notify  the  Belgian  Government  which 
shall  convene  the  conference  within  six  months  there- 
after. 

Article  16. 

In  respect  of  the  relations  between  States  which  ratify 
this  Convention  or  accede  to  it,  this  Convention  shall  re- 
place and  abrogate  the  International  Convention  for  the 
unification  of  certain  rules  concerning  the  limitation  of 
the  liability  of  the  owners  of  seagoing  ships,  signed  at 
Brussels  on  the  25th  of  August  1924. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries,  duly  author- 
ized, have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  tenth  day  of  October  1957,  in  the 
French  and  English  languages,  the  two  tests  being  equally 
authentic,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government,  which  shall 
issue  certified  copies. 


International  Convention  Relating  to  Stowaways 

The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

Having  recognized  the  desirability  of  determining  by 
agreement  certain  uniform  rules  relating  to  stowaways, 
have  decided  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  this  purpose, 
and  thereto  have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  1. 

In  this  Convention  the  following  expressions  shall  have 
the  meanings  specified  hereunder : 
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"Stowaway"  means  a  person  who,  at  any  port  or  place 
in  tlie  vu-iuity  thereof,  secretes  himself  In  a  ship  without 
the  consent  of  the  shipowner  or  Master  or  any  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  ship  and  who  is  on  board  after  the 
ship  has  left  that  port  or  place. 

"Port  of  Embarkation"  means  the  port  or  place  in  the 
vicinity  thereof  at  which  a  stowaway  boards  the  ship  on 
which  he  is  found. 

"Port  of  Disembarkation"  means  the  port  at  which  the 
stowaway  is  delivered  to  the  appropriate  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

"Appropriate  authority"  means  the  body  or  person  at 
the  port  of  disembarkation  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  that  port  is  situated  to  re- 
ceive and  deal  with  stowaways  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

"Owner"  includes  any  charterer  to  whom  the  ship  is 
demised. 

Article  2. 

(1)  If  on  any  voyage  of  a  ship  registered  in  or  bearing 
the  flag  of  a  Contracting  State  a  stowaway  is  found  in 
a  port  or  at  sea,  the  Master  of  the  ship  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  deliver  the  stowaway  to 
the  appropriate  authority  at  the  first  port  in  a  Contract- 
ing State  at  which  the  ship  calls  after  the  stowaway  is 
found,  and  at  which  he  considers  that  the  stowaway  will 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

(2)  Upon  delivery  of  the  stowaway  to  the  appropriate 
authority,  the  Master  of  the  ship  shall  give  to  that  au- 
thority a  signed  statement  containing  all  information  in 
his  possession  relating  to  that  stowaway  including  his 
nationality  or  nationalities,  his  port  of  embarkation  and 
the  date,  time  and  geographical  position  of  the  ship 
when  the  stowaway  was  found,  as  well  as  the  port  of 
departure  of  the  shiij  and  the  subsequent  ports  of  call 
with  dates  of  arrival  and  departure. 

(3)  Unless  the  stowaway  is  under  a  previous  individual 
order  of  deportation  or  prohibition  from  entry,  the  ap- 
propriate authority  of  a  Contracting  State  shall  receive 
any  stowaway  delivered  to  it  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Article  and  deal  with  him 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  3. 

When  a  stowaway  is  delivered  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thority at  the  port  of  disembarkation : 

(1)  This  authority  may  return  him  to  any  State  of 
which  it  considers  that  he  is  a  national  and  is  admitted 
as  such  by  that  State. 

(2)  When,  however,  the  State  or  States  of  which  the 
appropriate  authority  consider  the  stowaway  to  be  a 
national  refuses  or  refuse  to  accept  his  return,  or  when 
the  appropriate  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  stowaway 
possesses  no  nationality  or  that,  for  reasons  mentioned 
In  Article  5  (2),  he  should  not  be  returned  to  his  own 
country,  then  the  said  authority  may  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  5  (2),  return  the  stowaway  to  the 
State  in  which  the  port  which  they  consider  to  have  been 
his  port  of  embarkation  is  situated. 


(3)  However,  if  the  stowaway  cannot  be  returned  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  article,  the 
iippi'opriate  authority  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  5  (2),  return  him  to  the  State  in  which  the  last 
port  at  which  the  ship  called  prior  to  his  being  found 
is  situated. 

(4)  Finally,  when  the  stowaway  cannot  be  returned 
as  provided  under  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
article,  the  appropriate  authority  may  return  him  to 
the  Contracting  State  whose  flag  was  flown  by  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  found. 

The  State  to  which  the  stowaway  is  accordingly  re- 
turned, shall  be  bound  to  accept  the  stowaway,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  2(3). 

Article  4. 

The  costs  of  maintenance  of  a  stowaway  at  his  port 
of  disembarkation  as  well  as  those  for  returning  him  to 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  national  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  shipowner,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  re- 
covery, if  any,  from  the  State  of  which  the  stowaway  is 
a  national. 

In  all  other  cases  the  shipowner  shall  defray  the  costs 
of  returning  the  stowaway  but  he  will  not  be  liable  to 
defray  maintenance  costs  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
months  from  the  time  when  the  stowaway  is  delivered  to 
the  appropriate  authority. 

Any  obligation  to  provide  a  deposit  or  ball  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  payment  of  the  above  costs  shall  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  port  of  disembarkation. 

Article  5. 

(1)  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Convention  on  the 
Master  of  a  ship  and  on  an  appropriate  authority,  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  stowaway,  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  or  obli- 
gations which  he  or  they  may  have  in  that  respect. 

(2)  As  regards  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention,  the  Master  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  port  of  disembarkation  will  take  into 
account  the  reasons  which  may  be  put  forward  by  the 
stowaway  for  not  being  disembarked  at  or  returned  to 
those  ports  or  States  mentioned  in  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  power  or  obligation  of  a  Contracting 
State  to  grant  political  asylum. 

Article  6. 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law. 

Article  7. 

This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment which  shall  notify  through  diplomatic  channels  all 
signatory  and  acceding  States  of  their  deposit. 

Article  8. 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  between  the 
ten  States  which  first  ratify  it,  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification. 
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(2)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect 
of  each  signatory  State  which  ratifies  it  after  the  deposit 
of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification,  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratification 
of  that  State. 

Akticle  9. 

Any  State  not  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law  may  accede  to 
this  Convention. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Belgian  Government  which  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  deposit  of  any  such  instruments. 

The  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect  of  the 
acceding  State  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  accession  of  that  State,  but  not 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  as 
established  by  Article  8  (1). 

Article  10. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  this  Convention  at  any  time  after  the  coming 
into  force  thereof  in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party.  Neverthele-ss,  this  denunciation  shall  only  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  notification  there- 
of has  been  received  by  the  Belgian  Government  which 
shall  inform  through  diplomatic  channels  all  signatory 
and  acceding  States  of  such  notification. 

Abticle  11. 

(1)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  at  the  time  of 
its  ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Convention  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  declare  by  written  notification  to  the 
Belgian  Government  that  the  Convention  shall  extend  to 
any  of  the  territories  for  whose  international  relations 
it  is  responsible.  The  Convention  shall  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by  the  Belgian 
Government  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein,  but 
not  before  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting  Party. 

(2)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  extending 
the  Convention  to  any  territory  for  whose  international 
relations  it  is  responsible  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
declare  by  notification  given  to  the  Belgian  Government 
that  the  Convention  .shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  ter- 
ritory. This  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  notification  thereof  has  been  received 
by  the  Belgian  Government. 

(3)  The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
any  notification  received  by  it  under  this  article. 

Article  12. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  three  j-ears  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention  in  respect  of 
such  High  Contracting  Party  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
request  that  a  Conference  be  convened  in  order  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  Convention. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  proposing  to  avail  itself 
of  this  right  shall  notify  the  Belgian  Government  which 


shall  convene  the  Conference  within  six  months  there- 
after. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries,  duly  au- 
thorized, have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  tenth  day  of  October  1957,  in 
the  French  and  English  languages,  the  two  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remain 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government, 
which  shall  issue  certified  copies. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Cooperation  in  Science,  Culture 
and  Education 

Statement  iy  George  Meany 

U.S.  EepreseJitaiive  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

My  delegation  is  glad  to  join  with  others  who 
sincerely  seek  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  culture,  science,  and  education.  We  re- 
alize tlie  importance  of  this  subject.  The  United 
States  has  been  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion in  these  fields  in  many  ways.  We  have  done 
so  because  Ave  see  in  genuine  cultural  exchange  a 
valuable  means  of  fostering  peace,  democracy,  and 
human  fulfillment. 

Before  I  go  into  a  discussion  of  certain  basic 
features  of  tliis  problem,  let  me  note  that  tlie 
amendments  which  we  are  cosponsoring '  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  Czechoslovak  resolution  con- 
sistent with  United  Nations  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

The  subject  of  international  cooperation  in  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture  is  appropriately  before 
this  Committee.  The  United  States  has  attached 
great  value  to  sincere  international  exchanges  in 
these  fields.  We  prize  such  cooperation  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  mu- 
tual understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     But  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling 


'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural)  on  Oct.  8  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2759) 
during  debate  on  a  Czechoslovak  draft  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C..3/L.610/Rev.  1)  concerning  "further  develop- 
ment of  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  science, 
culture  and  education." 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.614. 
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for  such  cooperation  is  not  enoiigh.  It  must  be 
related  to  facts  and  deeds.  We  must  promote  the 
atmosphere  and  conditions  whicli  will  give  tliis 
resolution  flesh  and  blood.  As  it  is,  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  meaningless.  Though  made  in  the 
name  of  governments,  it  might  have  no  real  value. 

International  cultural  cooperation  can  be  of  two 
types:  (1)  cooperation  between  governments ;  (2) 
contacts  and  cooperation  between  peoples  through 
their  own  organizations  which  are  independent  of 
and  not  controlled  by  governments.  I  draw  tliis 
distinction  between  the  two  types  not  because  they 
are  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  They  can 
supplement  and  complement  each  other.  It  is 
then  that  international  cultural  cooperation  is  at 
its  best.  Likewise,  when  I  distinguish  between 
governments  and  peoples,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  governments  and  peoples  cannot  have  an 
identity  of  interests.  In  fact,  in  many  instances 
they  do  have  a  community  of  interests.  But  there 
are  also  totalitarian  governments,  based  on  a 
single-party  system  uncliallengeable  in  its  com- 
plete monopoly  of  power  over  every  walk  of  life — • 
cultural  and  scientific,  religious  and  economic. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  especially  urgent  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  over  whom  they  wield  total  power. 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  this. 

Underetanding  and  friendship  between  govern- 
ments require  neighborly  association  and  full  and 
free  exchange  of  infonnation  between  them.  Un- 
derstanding and  friendship  between  the  various 
peoples  can  never  be  effectively  advanced  imless 
they  enjoj'  the  right  of  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  within  their  own  respective  countries. 
Freedom  of  expression  and  excliange  of  ideas  in- 
side any  country  is  the  very  first  requirement  for 
its  people  being  able  to  acliieve  genuine  cultural 
cooperation  with  other  peoples  outside  its  borders. 
By  denying  the  people  of  their  own  country  the 
right  to  freedom  of  exjjression  and  exchange  of 
ideas,  totalitarian  regimes  place  enormous  road- 
blocks on  the  patli  to  true  and  effective  inter- 
national cultural  exchange. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  scientific  and  technical 
progress  is  impossible  in  countries  with  totali- 
tarian governments.  For  example,  Nazi  Germany, 
under  totalitarian  rule,  could  boast  enormous  tech- 
nical genius  and  progress.  But  the  ability  to  make 
such  technical  progress  does  not  necessarily  spell 
better  life  and  moi"e  cultural  opportunities  for  the 


people.  Furthermore,  tlie  capacity  for  such  tecli- 
nical  progi'ess  has  notliing  to  do  witli  the  advance- 
ment of  cultural  cooperation  between  peoples  or 
governments. 

Some  Urgent  Prerequisites 

I  would  like  to  translate  tlie  resolution  before 
us  into  life.  I  would  like  to  give  it  some  real 
meaning.  This  requires,  first  of  all,  that  certain 
conditions  be  met  by  all  cooperating  member 
states.  I^et  me  cite  some  of  the  conditions  I  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  effective  international  cul- 
tural cooperation. 

1.  Cultural  exchange  agreements  between  coun- 
tries should  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  with  a  view 
of  assuring  their  respective  citizens  equal  and 
maximum  access  to  information. 

2.  Governments  should  encourage  their  people 
to  have  full  and  genuine  cultural  cooperation  with 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

3.  Cultural  exchanges  should  be  entered  into 
and  organized  only  if  and  when  they  genuinely 
seek  to  promote  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  participating  countries.  Cultural  ex- 
clianges  should  not  be  entered  into  when  they 
are  undertaken  to  bolster  and  enhance  the  domes- 
tic authority  and  international  prestige  of  gov- 
ernments which  impose  political-party  control  and 
limitations  of  freedom  on  artists  and  scientists 
and  deny  their  own  peoj^le  the  rights  specified  in 
the  cliarter  of  the  United  Nations. 

How  can  artists,  writers,  and  intellectuals  ex- 
press their  talents  and  thoughts  fully  and  freely 
when  they  are  prisoners  of  a  political-party  line? 
How  can  there  be  any  real  cultural  exchanges 
where  writers  and  intellectuals  fear  to  express 
themselves  freely  lest  they  be  ostracized  and 
punished  by  the  dominant  ruling  party  clique  for 
violating  the  so-called  party  line  on  literature, 
biology,  medicine,  music,  history,  or  philosophy  ? 
I  am  sui"e  you  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  the 
prospect  of  spending  years  in  prison  or  exile — or 
even  of  being  executed — is  no  source  of  encourage- 
ment or  reward  to  freedom  of  thought.  Such 
prospects  do  not  serve  to  enrich  the  culture  of 
any  country.  Such  treatment  of  courageous  and 
constructive  thinking  is  a  barbaix)us  blow  against 
national  culture.  Such  treatment  is  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  international  cultural  cooperation 
and  exchange. 
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I  just  cannot  see  how  any  political-party  boss 
helps  culture  at  home  or  promotes  conditions  es- 
sential to  international  cultural  cooperation  by  ap- 
pointing himself  as  the  supreme  judge  of  what 
music  or  what  foreign  news  is  good  or  bad  for  the 
great  mass  of  people  to  hear. 

4.  International  cultural  cooperation  should  be 
something  living.  The  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  any  cultural  excliange  is  justified  or 
wortli  wliile  is  to  find  out  wliat  effect  it  has  on  the 
peoples  involved.  What  does  it  do  to  their  liopes 
and  yeanimgs  for  full  and  free  exijression  of  their 
talents  and  capacities? 

In  this  connection  you  will  be  mterested  to  learn 
how  another  world  organization  looks  upon  this 
problem.  Tlie  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  with  more  than  54  million 
members,  has  given  much  consideration  to  this 
exchange  question.  This  great  world  body  of 
free  labor,  with  affiliates  in  scores  of  countries  in 
every  part  of  tlie  world,  rejects,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  the  idea  of  free  labor  sending  delega- 
tions to  any  country  which  prohibits  free  trade 
unions,  outlaws  free  trade-union  activities,  and 
penalizes  worlvers  for  advocating  free  trade  un- 
ionism. The  ICFTU  refuses  to  exchange  delega- 
tions with  any  country  which  denies  its  people 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  and  its  work- 
ers the  right  of  genuine  collective  bargaining  and 
the  right  to  strike. 

5.  Tlie  people  of  every  member  state  in  the 
United  Nations  can  and  sliould  contribute  to  the 
development  of  international  cultural  coopera- 
tion. It  is,  I  think,  appropriate  here  to  recall  the 
proposal  advanced  in  liis  speech  before  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  the  distinguished  Foi-eign  Min- 
ister of  Italy,  Signer  Pella.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  contribution  that  every  member 
state  must  make  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  serve 
effectively  and  if  such  resolutions  as  the  one 
before  us  are  to  play  any  part  at  all  in  promoting 
international  cooperation  in  the  cultural  realm. 
The  United  States  Government  associates  itself 
completely  with  the  idea  that  every  member  state 
should  popularize  among  its  own  people  the 
United  Nations,  its  activities,  publications  and  re- 
ports, and  tlie  work  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
Every  member  state  should  obligate  itself  to  per- 
mit and  encourage  the  widest  circulation  of  all 
reports  and  documents  issued  by  the  United 
Nations,  by  its  special  committees,  and  by  its  spe- 


cialized agencies.  One  cannot  speak  seriously  of 
the  United  Nations  serving  to  promote  cultural 
relations  and  exchanges  between  and  ainong  its 
member  states  as  long  as  any  of  them  put 
any  obstacles  to  their  people  having  full  access 
to  its  studies,  surveys,  reports,  and  other  vital 
documents. 

In  addition,  each  member  state  should  permit, 
encourage,  and  assist  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  furtherance  of  their 
designated  assignments  and  tasks. 

Everybody  here  certainly  realizes  tlie  poten- 
tially great  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  cultural  cooperation. 
Each  government  should  permit  its  own  people 
to  have  full  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
M-itli  and  render  help  to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  undertakings.  I  think  this  is  a  good  way  to 
show  regard  and  respect  for  the  United  Nations. 

United  States  Progress  in  Cultural  Cooperation 

The  United  States  has  many  exchange  pro- 
grams with  other  comitries.  Some  of  them  are 
Government-financed.  Many  are  not.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  State  program,  initiated  in  1939,  has 
spent  some  $190  million  on  educational  exchange 
activities  designed  to  increase  mutual  understand- 
ing with  other  countries. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  with 
lieadquarters  hei-e  in  New  York,  lias  recently  pro- 
vided us  with  very  interesting  figures  on  the 
scope  of  the  exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Its  report 
deals  only  with  the  exchange  of  students,  faculty 
members,  and  physicians.  Allow  me  to  cite  some 
important  data  from  a  recent  issue  of  Open  Doors, 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

During  the  academic  year  1956-57  there  were 
40,666  foreign  students  in  tlie  United  States. 
They  came  from  136  nations  and  political  areas 
of  the  world — from  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
Europe,  North  America,  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Oceania.  These  students  were 
reported  in  all  48  states  in  our  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  There  were  also  1,153  foreign  teacli- 
ers  and  researchers  wlio  had  received  appoint- 
ments to  American  faculties.  There  were  6,741 
foreign  physicians  in  American  hospitals.  1,492 
faculty  members  from  340  United  States  colleges 
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and  universities  worked  on  teaching  or  research 
projects  in  Europe,  tlie  Far  East,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  During  tlie 
academic  year  1955-56,  9,887  American  students 
studied  abroad — in  387  institutions  of  54  foreign 
countries. 

The  1,153  visiting  foreign  scholars  in  this  coun- 
try include  professors,  instructors,  lecturers,  and 
advanced  researchers  who  served  on  the  faculties 
of  United  States  colleges  and  universities.  Sixty- 
one  nations  were  repi-esented.  They  were  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  43  of  our  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Kico. 

In  the  field  of  cultural  exchanges  with  other 
countries,  I  might  also  cite  the  recent  tours  of  the 
New  Orleans  Sj'mphony  Orchestra  in  Latin 
America,  the  Mimieapolis  and  Los  Angeles  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  in  the  Far  East,  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orches- 
tras in  Europe.  I  should  mention  the  perform- 
ances by  other  American  groups  abroad.  Among 
these  are  Porgy  and  Bess  and  the  Ballet  Theater. 

The  pages  of  our  daily  press  here  in  New  York 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  performances  by  artists 
from  many  areas  of  the  world.  Other  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  similarly  fortunate  to  en- 
joy the  cultural  accomplislunents  of  foreign  guests 
in  this  country.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  by  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
through  increased  exchange  programs  between 
countries. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, initiated  in  the  United  States  in  1946  under 
the  Fulbright  act,  is  truly  a  plan  to  turn  the  im- 
plements of  war  into  the  instruments  of  peace 
and  understanding.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II  there  were  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  military  equipment  in  warehouses  all 
over  the  world.  These  included  bulldozers,  ma- 
chine tools,  locomotives,  food,  and  clothing.  Such 
supplies  could  be  very  useful  in  rebuilding  the 
war-devastated  comitries.  But  these  countries  did 
not  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  this 
much-needed  equipment.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  en- 
able these  countries  to  purchase  this  equipment 
with  their  own  currency  and  on  credit.  A  part 
of  these  funds  was  then  set  aside,  through  special 


agreements,  for  educational  exchange  purposes. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
have  profited  thereby. 

Last  year  President  Eisenhower  launched  a 
people-to-people  program  to  increase  contacts  and 
activities  among  individuals  around  the  world 
and  to  further  international  understanding  and 
friendship.  This  program,  private  in  character, 
is  in  addition  to  official  Government  activity  in 
this  field.  In  launching  this  program  the  United 
States  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  people — - 
as  private  citizens — getting  together  "to  work  out 
not  one  method  but  thousands  of  methods  by 
which  people  can  gradually  learn  a  little  bit  more 
of  each  other." 

Some  Practical  Proposals 

In  this  spirit  let  me  make  some  suggestions 
which  govermnents  might  consider  in  order  to  give 
meanmg  to  United  Nations  resolutions  for  dealing 
with  international  cultural,  educational,  and 
scientific  cooperation : 

1.  All  internal  censorship  of  press  and  publica- 
tions should  be  progressively  eliminated  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  foster  freer  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas. 

2.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  the  censorsliip  of  outgoing  press  dispatches 
and  to  eliminate  all  barriers  to  the  normal  sources 
of  information  and  the  free  circulation  of  ideas. 

3.  Information  centers  should  be  opened,  on  a 
recipi'ocal  basis,  in  the  various  member  states.  All 
rules  and  regulations  hampermg  or  limiting  the 
possibility  of  the  fullest  free  use  of  these  centers 
by  the  people  at  large  should  be  eliminated. 

4.  Eliminate  all  barriers  to  the  free  publication, 
circulation,  and  distribution  of  official  periodicals 
among  public  agencies  and  private  individuals. 

5.  Books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  of  vari- 
ous member  states  should  not  only  be  freely  ex- 
changed by  universities,  professional  bodies,  and 
scientific  institutes  but  also  publicly  sold  to  the 
people. 

6.  Arrange  for  exchange  of  uncensored  broad- 
casts on  world  developments. 

7.  Discontinue  all  jamming  of  radio  services. 

On  the  basis  I  have  outlined,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  belief  of  my  delegation  that  cultural,  scien- 
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tific,  and  educational  exchanges  between  all 
peoples  can  be  enhanced  and  developed  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world.^ 


12th  Anniversary  of  United  Nations 

Statement  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
calls  to  mind  what  a  source  of  strength  the  United 
Nations  has  proved  to  be  in  our  search  for  peace 
v.'ith  justice. 

In  the  past  year  the  United  Nations  helped  us 
in  dealing  with  two  great  crises — in  the  Suez 
area  and  in  Hungary. 

In  the  Middle  East  area  as  a  whole  the  situa- 
tion is  still  dangerous,  but  in  the  Suez  crisis  last 
year  the  United  Nations  achieved  a  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal  of  attacking  forces.  It  then  created 
an  unprecedented  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  to  police  the  troubled  areas  in  Gaza  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  It  also  cleared  the  canal.  As 
a  result,  conditions  are  quieter  in  those  two  places 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  world  took  a 
turn  away  from  war.  This  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  any  nation  acting  alone. 

In  the  Hungarian  crisis  nothing  short  of  war 
could  have  j^revented  the  Soviet  Union  from  once 
again  crushing  Hungary's  freedom.  But  the 
United  Nations  exposed  this  Soviet  brutality  in 
all  its  details  and  twice  condemned  it  by  over- 
whelming votes.  Thereby  it  struck  a  powerful 
blow  against  the  reputation  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  deals  with  more  than  war 
and  conflict.  It  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  re- 
sulted from  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  to 
put  the  power  of  the  atom  at  tlie  peaceful  service 
of  mankind.  It  has  continued  through  tlie  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  refugee  programs,  and  the  small 
but  efficient  Technical  Assistance  Program  to 
help  millions  of  people  in  many  countries  toward 
a  better  life.  Thus  it  proves  daily  that  nations 
need  not  tight  each  other  and  can,  in  the  words 


"Committee  III  on  Oct.  9  adopted  the  Czechoslovak 
draft  resolution,  as  amended  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.610/ 
Rev.  2)  by  a  vote  of  67-0-2. 

'  Released  on  the  occasion  of  United  Nations  Day,  Oct. 
24  (U.S. /U.N.  press  release  27&1  dated  Oct.  2.3). 


of  tlie  charter,  "live  together  in  peace  with  one 
another  as  good  neighbors." 

To  carry  out  our  own  foreign  policies  under 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  helps  America 
directly,  as  we  then  get  credit  for  practicing  al- 
truism instead  of  power  politics.  To  take  steps 
toward  peace  and  justice  in  the  world  helps 
America  in  the  largest  sense. 

Almost  every  day  the  United  Nations  is  the 
scene  of  impoiiant  events  which  play  a  big  part 
in  American  foreign  relations — events  on  wliich 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  future  generations  will 
largely  depend.  It  deserves  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  all  our  citizens. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

12th  Session,  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
17  (press  release  581)  that  Thomas  C.  Maim, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  had 
been  named  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  12th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  begin- 
ning that  day  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Negotiated  in  1947,  the  GATT  is  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  trade  rules  to  which  37  coun- 
tries are  now  parties.  These  countries  account  for 
more  than  SO  percent  of  international  trade,  and 
the  annual  sessions  of  their  representatives  consti- 
tute the  principal  world  trade  forum. 

The  12th  session  is  expected  to  last  about  6 
weeks.  It  will  be  concerned  with  problems  that 
liave  arisen  under  the  agreement  since  the  last 
meeting  of  its  adherents,  which  was  held  October 
11-November  16, 1956.^ 

A  meeting  of  high-level  officials  concerned  with 
trade  policy  will  be  a  feature  of  the  12th  session. 
At  tliis  meeting,  whicli  will  open  on  October  28, 
high-ranking  officials  having  responsibilities  in 
the  trade-policy  field  will  present  tlie  views  of 
their  governments  on  tlie  prospects  for  continued 
expansion  of  world  trade  under  the  GATT  and 
discuss  the  European  market  integration  projects, 
trends  in  commodity  trade,  and  international 
trade  cooperation. 

The  delegations  will  also  consider  the  relation- 


'  For  a   review  of  the  11th  session,   see  Buixetin  of     I 
Dec.  3,  19.'56,  p.  803.  ' 
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ships  between  the  trade  obligations  provided  for 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
common-market  arrangements  among  the  six 
European  signatories  of  the  treaty  establishing 
tlie  European  Economic  Community. 

There  will  also  be  a  report  on  tlie  negotiations 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  be- 
tween the  six  common-market  countries  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  OEEC  countries  to 
establish  a  European  free-trade  area  in  relation- 
ship with  the  common  market. 

Ghana  and  Malaya,  which  achieved  independ- 
ence this  year,  have  become  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  GATT  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tlie  addition  of  these  countries  brings 
the  total  number  of  GATT  parties  to  37. 

During  the  past  few  months  consultations, 
originally  proposed  by  the  United  States,  have 
been  held  under  the  GATT  with  a  number  of 
countries  looking  toward  the  removal  of  quan- 
titative import  restrictions  as  balance-of-pay- 
ments  conditions  permit.^  Consultations  with  cer- 
tain countries  will  continue  during  the  12th  ses- 
sion. There  will  be  a  report  to  the  Contracting 
Parties  on  the  results  of  these  consultations. 

Though  not  a  part  of  the  12th  session,  multilat- 
eral renegotiations  of  certain  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  Austria,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Greece,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  the  other  GATT 
countries  are  also  taking  place  in  Geneva.^  These 
talks,  in  which  the  United  States  is  participating, 
will  continue  during  and  after  the  session. 

Other  matters  to  come  before  the  Contracting 
Parties  include  annual  reports  under  certain 
decisions  taken  in  previous  years,  customs  admin- 
istration matters,  comments  on  trends  and  de- 
velopments in  trade  in  primary  commodities,  and 
an  exchange  of  views  on  the  related  issue  of  dis- 
posal of  agricultural  surpluses. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 
Chairman 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Vice  Chairmen 

Carl  D.  Corse,  Department  of  State 
Cliarles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  Department  of  State 


U.S.   Representative 
Geneva 

Franklin  Gowen 


to   International   Organizations   at 


Congressional  and  Nongovernmental  Advisers 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  * 

Representative  Frank  M.  Karsten 

Andrew    J.    Biemiller,    director,    legislation   department, 

AFI/-CIO 
Arthur  B.  Evans,  member.  National  Agricultural  Advisory 

Council 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Advisers 

Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

W.  Walton  Butterworth,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Comimmity,  Luxembourg 

Saul  Baran,  Department  of  Commerce 

Louis  Boochever,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  Luxembourg 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  Department  of  State 

A.  Richard  DeFelice,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ethel  Dietrich,  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO  and  European  Re- 
gional Organizations,  Paris 

Morris  J.  Fields,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

C.  Edward  Galbreath,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Mortimer  D.  Goldstein,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  Department  of  State 

Walter  HoUis,  Department  of  State 

Dallas  L.  Jones,  Department  of  State 

John  M.  Leddy,  Department  of  State 

.Toe  A.   Robinson,  American  Consulate  General,  Geneva 

Stephen  H.  Rogers,  Department  of  State 

Murray  Ryss,  Department  of  State 

Robert  E.  Simpson,  Department  of  Commerce 

Oscar  Zaglits,  Department  of  Agriculture 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3S73. 
Ratification  deposited:  Burma,  October  18, 1957. 

Niitionality 

Convention  on  the  nationality  of  women.     Done  at  Monte- 
video December  26,  1933.     Entered  into  force  August  29, 


=  Hid.,  July  22,  19.57,  p.  153. 
'  Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1957,  p.  581. 


*  See  Department  of  State  press  release  588  dated  Oct. 
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1934.     49  Stat.  2957. 
Ratification  deposited: 


Argentina,  October  2, 1957. 


Political  Rights  of  Women 

Inter-Americ.'m  conveution  on  granting  of  political  rights 
to  women.     Done  at  Bogota  May  2,  1948.     Entered  into 
force  April  22,  1949.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  October  2, 1957. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels  July 
11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS  2800. 
Adherence:  Ghana,  October  10,  1957. 

Sugar 

Protocol    amending    the    International    sugar  agreement 
(TIAS  3177),  with  annex.     Done  at  London  December 
1,  1956.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1957 ;  for  the 
United  States  September  25,  1957. 
Signatures: 

Australia,  December  14,  1956 

Belgium,  December  13,  1956 

Canada,  December  15,  1956 

China,  December  14,  1956 ' 

Cuba,  December  13,  1956 

Czechoslovakia,  December  14,  1956  ^ 

Dominican  Republic,  December  14,  1956 

France,  December  13,  1956 

Germany,   Federal  Republic  of,  December  14,  1956 

Greece,  December  14,  1956 

Haiti,  December  12,  19.56 

Japan,  December  11,  1956 

Lebanon,  December  14,  1956 

Mexico,  December  14,  1956 

Netherlands,  December  14,  1956 

Nicaragua,  December  14, 1956 

Poland,  December  13,  19.56 

Portugal,  December  14,  1956 

Union  of  South  Africa,  December  12,  1956 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  December  15, 
1956* 

United  Kingdom,  December  13, 1956 ' 
Ratifications  deposited: 

Australia,  June  26,  1957 

Belgium,  July  3,  1957 

Canada,  June  25,  1957 

China,  June  19,  1957 

Cuba,  June  28,  1957 

Czechoslovakia,  May  27, 1957 

Dominican  Republic,  July  1,  1957 

Japan,  June  24,  1957 

Netherlands,  June  27,  1957 

Poland,  August  14,  1957 

Portugal,  July  1,  1957 

Union  of  South  Africa,  April  10,  1957 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  July  18,  1957 

United  Kingdom,  May  15,  1957 
Accessions  deposited: 

United  States,  September  25,  1957  ° 

Hungary,  March  29,  1957° 

Panama,  Maicb  1,  1957 

Philippines,  June  7,  1957 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

'  With  a  declaration. 

'  With  a  reservation  and  a  statement. 

*  With  a  statement. 

^  Extended  to  all  territories  for  the  international  rela- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  responsible. 

°  Upheld  reservations  made  on  the  occasion  of  their 
accession  to  the  international  sugar  agreement  of  1953. 


Territorial  application: 

Extended  to  the  following  British  territories  on  May  15, 
1957: 

Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Brunei  (Protected  State) 

Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands   (Colony  and  Dependencies) 

Fiji 

Gambia  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Gibraltar 

Hong  Kong 

Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and  the 
Cayman  Islands) 

Kenya  ( Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Leeward  Islands :  Antigua  ;  Montserrat ;  St.  Christo- 
pher, Nevis,  and  Anguilla  ;  Virgin  Islands 

Mauritius 

Federation  of  Nigeria  :  Lagos,  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  Regions  of  Nigeria  ;  Southern  Cameroons 

St.  Helena  (including  Ascension  Island  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha) 

Sarawak 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Somaliland  Protectorate 

Tanganyika  (under  U.K.  Trusteeship) 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Western  Pacific  Pligb  Commission  Territories  :  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  Colony,  Central  and  Southern  Line  Islands 

Windward  Islands  :  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent 

Zanzibar  Protectorate 


BILATERAL 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  February  15,  3957  (TIAS  3768).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  September  9  and  10, 
1957.     Entered   into  force   September  10,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Philip  J.  Farley  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Atomic  Energy  Affairs,  effective  October  18. 

John  A.  Calhoun  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat,  effective  October  21. 

Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, effective  October  21. 

Woodbury  Willougbby  as  Director,  OiBce  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  effective  Oc- 
tober 23. 
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The  Syrian  Question  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statements  iy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  Igi 

We  have  been  called  to  consider  the  request  of 
the  Syrian  Government  that  an  item,  entitled 
"Complaint  about  threats  to  the  security  of  Syria 
and  to  international  peace,"  ^  be  inscribed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Syrian  ex- 
planatory memorandum  accompanying  the  request 
has  asked  that  a  commission  be  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  investigate  the  situation  on  the 
Syrian-Turkish  border  and  to  report  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  United  States  has  been  concerned  over  re- 
cent developments  stemming  from  Soviet  infiltra- 
tion into  the  Middle  East.  In  his  address  of  Sep- 
tember 19,^  Secretary  Dulles  reserved  the  right  to 
make  concrete  proposals.  The  United  States  has 
particularly  in  mind  the  problem  of  indirect  ag- 
gression and  possible  violation  of  the  "Essentials 
of  Peace"  resolution.*  However,  as  Mr.  Dulles 
stated  last  Wednesday,^  the  United  States  has  de- 
ferred to  the  apparent  preference  of  the  Arab 
States  to  deal  with  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis. 

Now  that  Syria  has  raised  this  matter,  we,  of 
course,  welcome  discussion  in  the  broader  forum 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  do  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  airmg  of  the  Soviet  allegations 
in  particular.  I  am  confident  that  the  United  Na- 
tions discussion  and  investigation  will  show  not 
only   the   absurdity  of   the  charges  against  the 


'  Made  in  the  General  Committee  during  debate  on  the 
inscription  of  the  Syrian  item  (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
lease 2776). 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/3699. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1957,  p.  555. 

*  lUd,  Nov.  28,  1949,  p.  807. 

°  Hid.,  Nov.  4, 1957,  p.  712. 


United  States  and  Turkey  but  will  also  reveal  the 
true  source  of  tension  in  the  entire  area. 

The  Soviet  charges  against  us  in  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Gromyko  submitted  a  few  days  ago  *  are,  of 
course,  clumsy  and  flagrant  fabrications.  They 
cannot  prove  one  of  these  charges.  But,  of  course, 
these  charges  are  not  to  be  judged  at  face  value 
but  in  the  light  of  some  ulterior  motive,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  and 
the  general  desire  to  keep  the  world  stirred  up,  to 
keep  the  world  excited. 

This,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  makes  the  present 
a  particularly  good  time  for  us  all  to  keep  calm. 
Unlike  some  members  here,  the  United  States  has 
never  feared  General  Assembly  discussion  and  we 
have  never  failed  to  heed  General  Assembly  rec- 
ommendations. We  are  ready,  as  always,  to  take 
any  steps  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
supports  inscription  of  the  Syrian  item  and  be- 
lieves that  it  should  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  an  urgent  basis. 
We  hope  that  this  will  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the  world. 

Let  me  utter  this  reassuring  note  and  do  so  by 
reaffirming  the  pledge  regarding  the  Middle  East 
contained  in  the  White  House  statement  of  April 
9,1956:' 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  observe 
its  commitments  within  constitutional  means  to  oppose 
any  aggression  in  the  area.  The  United  States  is  liljewise 
determined  to  support  and  assist  any  nation  which  might 
be  subjected  to  such  aggression.     The  United  States  is 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/3700. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23, 1956,  p.  668. 
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confident  that  other  nations  will  act  similarly  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

As  I  finish,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
note  that  tlie  exphinatory  memorandum  accom- 
panying the  Syrian  request  for  this  agenda  item 
refers  to  threats  botli  to  the  independence  and  to 
the  security  of  Syria.  I  assume,  tlierefore,  that 
tliere  would  be  no  objection  if  the  agenda  item 
read,  as  the  Syrian  letter  does,  that  is,  "Threats 
to  the  independence  and  security  of  Syria  and  to 
international  peace."  I  ask  the  representative  of 
Syria  whether  he  objects  to  such  a  change. 

[lu  a  further  intervention  Mr.  Lodge  said  :] 
Let  me  say  that,  if  the  representative  of  Syria 
is  not  interested  in  including  the  word  "independ- 
ence," then  of  course  I  shall  not  press  it,  particu- 
larly as  the  language  in  the  title  of  the  item  not 
only  refers  to  "threats  to  the  security  of  Syria" 
but  also  to  "threats  to  international  peace."  This 
phraseology,  I  think,  is  broad  enough  to  permit 
the  Assembly  enough  latitude  to  do  whatever  it 
wants  to  in  considering  this  item.  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  be  helpful.^ 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  22« 

I  dislike  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say  about 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  the  time 
has  come  for  a  little  plain  speaking  and  the  need 
for  plain  speaking  compels  me  to  say  this :  "VVliat 
has  been  said  here  this  afternoon  by  the  Soviet 
representative  makes  it  all  too  clear  that  the  con- 
tention of  urgency  which  he  has  made  does  not 
really  ring  true  at  all.  If  there  were  in  fact  an 
urgent  threat  to  the  peace,  the  place  to  go  under 
the  charter  is  clearly  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  the  world  knows  that 
that  is  why  it  is  there. 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  the  decision  was 
made  not  to  go  to  the  Security  Council,  notice  in 
effect  was  served  on  the  whole  world  that  the 
situation  was  in  truth  not  urgent  and  that  some 
kind  of  game  was  being  played  here,  with  regard 
to  which  the  rest  of  us  were  not  being  treated  with 


'  On  Oct.  18  the  General  Committee,  without  objection, 
recommended  that  the  Syrian  item  be  inscribed  in  the 
current  agenda  and  that  it  be  taljen  up  directly  by  the 
plenary  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'  Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2782). 


complete  frankness  and  with  complete  candor. 
Tliis  fact  alone,  Mr.  President,  shows  the  hollow- 
ness  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  insincerity  of  the 
Soviet  contention. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  not  only 
does  not  deny  that  the  matter  is  important.  We 
contend  that  it  is  very  important.  But  its  very 
importance  makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  time 
for  reflection  and  contemplation  and  particularly 
that  we  not  brush  lightly  aside  the  offer  of  King 
Saud  to  mediate  this  dispute. 

"Wlien  the  General  Committee  met  to  consider 
the  Syrian  complaint  "about  threats  to  the  se- 
curity of  Syria  and  to  international  peace,"  the 
United  States  joined  in  voting  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  explanation,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  had  deferred  its  original  intent  to 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  recent  develop- 
ments stemming  from  Soviet  infiltration  into  the 
Middle  East,  in  view  of  the  apparent  preference 
of  the  Arab  States  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  a 
regional  basis. 

We  now  have  received  information  that  sub- 
stantial efforts  at  mediation  are  under  way,  under 
the  lead  of  His  Majesty  King  Saud.  We  welcome 
the  efforts  of  this  great  leader. 

The  Chief  of  State  of  the  Turkish  Government 
has  agreed  to  the  principle  of  mediation.  The 
Assembly  has  now  also  just  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Zorlu,  Turkish  Minister  of  State,  left  for 
Riyadh  this  morning.  These  acts  of  good  faith 
of  the  Turkish  Government  sliould  be  matched  by 
Syria. 

Let  me  say  that  I  followed  carefully  the  Syrian 
statement.  I  am  referring  to  the  one  by  Mr. 
Zeineddine.  He  stated  that  no  mediation  exists. 
Of  course  that  is  true,  Mr.  President.  But  what  is 
equally  true  is  that  an  offer  of  mediation  has 
been  made  and  mediation  can  take  place  the  mo- 
ment Syria  says  "yes." 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  Syria  will  reconsider 
its  position  during  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days.  Surely  the  response  made  here  this  after- 
noon by  the  Syrian  representative  cannot  be  taken 
as  final. 

The  initiative  of  His  Majesty  King  Saud  is 
entirely  in  line  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  particular  article  33 
of  the  charter,  which  states  that  parties  to  any  dis- 
pute shall  first  of  all  seek  a  solution  through  other 
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peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  through  joint  efi'orts  this  matter  will 
be  solved. 

In  the  existing  circumstances  the  couree  whicli 
tlie  General  Assembly  can  best  follow  seems  clear. 
We  think  that  the  General  Assembly  should  wish 
the  governments  concerned  success  in  their  worth- 
while endeavor  and  defer  any  further  considera- 
tion here  pending  the  outcome  of  the  mediation 
efforts. 

The  United  States  considers  mediation  between 
the  Governments  of  Syria  and  Turkey  a  very  con- 
stnictive  move,  particularly  in  view  of  Turkish 
assurances  of  good  will  and  friendship  toward  her 
neighbor  Syria.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  Sep- 
tenilier  27,  during  the  general  debate  of  this  body, 
the  representative  of  Turkey  said : 

We  In  Turkey  have  affection  and  respect  for  the  people 
of  Syria  with  whom,  as  with  all  Arab  nations,  we  are 
linked  by  cultural,  relisious  and  historic  ties.  We  value 
the  independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Syria  and  consider  a  strong,  prosperous  and  independ- 
ent Syria  on  our  southern  border  as  an  additional  guaran- 
tee of  our  own  security. 

As  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  in 
striking  contrast  with  this  attitude  stands  the 
contrived  bluster  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which, 
judging  from  official  pronouncements  of  its 
leaders  over  the  past  days  and  judging  by  the 
grist  of  its  propaganda  mill,  is  not  seeking  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  problem  btit  rather  to 
stir  up  excitement  and  emotion  in  a  part  of  the 
world  which,  as  all  students  of  recent  history 
know,  has  been  the  traditional  object  of  Soviet 
expansionist  aims. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  old  and  unfoinided  charges 
of  wrongdoing  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  as  well  as  against 
Turkey  and  which  I  presume  are  brought  up  as  a 
screen  to  its  expansionist  plans.  The  speecli  of 
Mr.  Gromyko  was  certainly  in  the  most  violent 
traditions  of  the  late  Mr.  Stalin,  the  late  Mr. 
Vyshinsky,  and  Mr.  Molotov.  Of  course,  none  of 
these  charges  are  true.  Mr.  Gromyko  cannot  prove 
one  single  one.  He  does  not  say  them  because  he 
thinks  they  are  true  but  for  some  ulterior  motive. 
And  we  can  all  imagine  what  that  is. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  that  a 
Soviet  speaker  can  say  any  more  that  can  surprise 
me,  no  matter  how  extreme  it  is.  But,  when  I  first 
came  here  in  1953,  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  described  as 


an  ofl'ensive  alliance.  Since  then  that  charge  has 
been  made  almost  every  day,  and  again  repeated 
by  Mr.  Gromyko. 

So,  merely  for  the  record,  I  will  say  that  tlie 
heart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  state- 
ment that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all. 
In  other  words,  we  stay  where  we  are  unless  we 
are  attacked. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  defensive  than 
that? 

Kemember  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
only  evolved  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  gobbled 
up  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Bidgaria,  Rumania,  and  Al- 
bania.   I  am  not  sure  that  I  mentioned  them  all. 

I  presume  they  are  annoyed  because  we  just  did 
not  lie  down  and  let  them  just  gobble  up  every- 
thing else.  But  we  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  decided  to  get  together  for  our  own 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attempts 
to  use  words  and  fabrications  to  stir  up  excitement, 
let  us  remember  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  United  States  actions  here  in  the  General 
Assembly  a  year  ago — and  no  amount  of  oratory 
today  can  erase  our  actions  then — prove  how 
deeply  we  desire  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
how  far  we  will  go  to  uphold  the  charter.  And, 
while  we  were  working  for  peace  last  j'ear,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  butchering  Hungary.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  everyday  citizens  all  over  the  world 
today  are  asking  themselves:  "Last  year  it  was 
Hungary.     This  year  is  it  Syria?" 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time  with  recrimina- 
tions. Gentlemen,  let  us  keep  this  thing  in  peace- 
ful channels.  Let  us  give  King  Saud's  offer  a 
chance. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  25 •» 

Three  days  ago  we  heard  a  speech  by  the  Soviet 
representative  [Andrei  Gromyko].  It  was  calum- 
nious. It  was  provocative.  It  was  totally  con- 
trary to  the  ideals  of  peaceful  settlement,  of 
truth,  and  of  integrity  to  which  this  Assembly  is 
devoted.  In  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  after 
his  speech  I  tried  briefly  to  give  it  the  response 
which  it  deserved.  I  really  thought  I  had  said 
enouo-h. 


'"Made  in  plenary  session    (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
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But  many  members  have  asked  me  to  reply  cate- 
gorically to  this  speech,  and  out  of  respect  for 
these  requests  I  shall  now  take  about  20  minutes 
under  the  right  of  reply,  which  each  member  has 
here,  to  refute  these  charges  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  state  very  bluntly  just  exactly  what  the 
situation  is  as  a  result  of  this  attempt  of  theirs 
to  bully  the  world  into  submission. 

I  warn  the  Soviet  Union  now  that  they  will 
not  like  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  I  repeat 
now  what  I  have  told  them  many  times  in  tlie  4 
years  that  I  have  been  here — that,  while  I  shall 
never  begin  an  altercation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  never  have,  I  shall  always  reply  when 
charges  are  made  against  the  Government  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  this  case  I  shall 
do  so  not  merely  in  a  defensive  spirit,  but  I  shall 
go  further  and  reveal  the  true  motivation  of  the 
Soviet  attack  and  then  say  what  the  United 
States  stands  for  affirmatively  and  constructively 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  not  a  representative 
of  a  government  here  in  this  hall — that  is,  of  a 
free  government — who  would  not  feel  the  same 
obligation  to  reply  if  his  country  were  attacked 
as  mine  has  been. 

I,  therefore,  make  this  refutation  partly  out  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Assembly  but  also  because  I  believe  that  the  chal- 
lenge which  we  face  has  grown  clear  and  that  this 
is  a  moment  when  plain  speaking — which  possibly 
sometimes  should  be  avoided  in  a  diplomatic 
forum — will  actually  strengthen  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Middle  East  and  will,  in  truth, 
preserve  and  promote  the  well-being,  security,  and 
independence  of  the  countries  of  this  vital  region. 
That  is  what  the  United  States  wants,  and  that 
is  the  basic  motive  underlying  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

Campaign  of  Vilification  Against  U.S. 

Some  time  ago  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
carry  on  and  inspire  a  campaign  of  vilification 
against  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  At  press  conferences  and  in  propa- 
ganda originating  in  Moscow,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General,^^  in  corridor  conversations, 
and  in  speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  allegations 
were  made  that  the  United  States,  of  all  things,  is 
seeking  to  promote  war  in  the  Middle  East.    All 


this  was  very  carefully  done  in  a  way  that  does 
not  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  prove  one  of  its 
charges,  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  do. 

You  have  all  heard  these  charges.  The  United 
States,  it  is  alleged,  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
present  government  of  Syria.  Having  failed  in 
these  efforts,  according  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  the 
United  States  sought  to  persuade  Turkey  to 
launch  an  attack  upon  Syria  late  in  October. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  variations  of  this  tale 
since  it  was  first  spun  by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  Septem- 
ber 10."  The  claim  has  been  made  that  Iraq, 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon  were  to  commit  aggression, 
together  with  Turkey.  You  have  heard  that 
story.  However,  in  all  cases  the  story  was  essen- 
tially the  same.     This  was  an  American  "plot." 

We  have  heard  of  American  "plots"  from  Soviet 
representatives  on  previous  occasions.  There  was 
the  alleged  "plot"  against  Hungary.  There  was 
an  alleged  "plot"  against  North  Korea,  which  was 
used  as  a  smokescreen  to  cover  the  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  United 
States  was  even  accused,  believe  it  or  not,  of  hav- 
ing "plotted"  against  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
aid  of  the  late  head — I  might  say,  unlamented 
head — of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  Lavrenti  Beria. 
Only  last  winter  the  General  Assembly  rejected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  the  Soviet  charge  that 
the  United  States  was  subverting  the  governments 
of  the  Soviet  satellites.^^  Every  one  of  these 
American  "plots"  was  invented  in  Moscow — and 
usually  just  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  over- 
whelmingly rebuked  and  repudiated  here  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Now  what  are  the  known  facts  in  this  case? 
Let  me  review  the  actions  of  various  countries,  be- 
ginning with  Syria. 

On  August  12  the  Syrian  officials  announced 
that  they  had  uncovered  still  another  American 
"plot" — this  time  to  overthrow  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment. This  announcement  was  followed  by  politi- 
cal and  command  changes  in  Damascus  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  clearly  revealed  are  pleasing  to 
it. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  sending  large 
quantities  of  arms  to  Syria,  including  jet  air- 
craft, tanks,  armored  vehicles,  etc.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  of  challenging  any  country's 
right  to  acquire  arms.     Let  me  make  that  clear. 
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But  we  are  entitled  to  inquire  regarding  the 
motives  behind  sending  sucli  Lirge  quantities  of 
arms  into  a  potentially  explosive  area  at  a  par- 
ticularly tense  moment,  because  such  shipments 
in  such  circumstances  inevitably  heighten  ten- 
sions.    That  is  common  sense. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  involved  in  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  arms  to  nonmilitary 
groups  of  the  population  of  a  country  at  a  time 
■when  deliberate  efforts  are  being  made  to  incite 
the  people  of  that  country  to  hostile  acts  against 
a  neighbor.  In  such  circumstances,  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  an  incident  will  not  occur  which 
could  have  grave  consequences. 

Steps  Taken  by  U.S.  Government 

I  come  now  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Mr.  Loy  Henderson,  one  of 
our  most  experienced  diplomats,  was  asked  to  ex- 
pedite a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  which  had  been 
planned  some  time  before.^*  He  was  asked  to 
consult  with  United  States  and  foreign  officials 
and  to  obtain  a  firsthand  impression  of  current 
developments.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  in- 
structions, and  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Soviet  Government  should  have  been  so  in- 
jured by  Mr.  Henderson's  trip.  Could  it  have 
something  to  fear,  something  to  hide? 

Steps  Taken  by  Turkish  Government 

The  Turkish  Government  also  took  certain  steps. 
It  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  defenses  along  the 
Syrian  border  in  the  light  of  these  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  Syria — in  particular,  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  arms  depot  on  Turkey's 
southern  border.  This  Turkish  action,  I  submit, 
was  perfectly  reasonable.  In  no  manner  has  Syria 
been  endangered.  The  Govenunent  of  Turkey 
has  repeatedly  given  its  solemn  assurances  that 
this  move  was  a  purely  defensive  precaution  and 
that  it  has  absolutely  no  intention  of  attacking 
Syria  or  of  intervening  in  Syria's  domestic  affairs. 

Turkey  has  a  distinguished  record  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  ably  performed  its 
duties  on  the  Security  Comicil  and  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  has  done  whatever 
was   requested   of  it   in  supporting  the  United 
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Nations  in  action.  The  United  States  bows  to 
none  in  its  admiration  for  the  courageous  service 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  imi- 
fied  connnand  of  the  United  Nations  in  repelling 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Turkey  stood 
fii-mly  with  the  overwhelming  majoidty  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  Communist  crushing 
of  Hungary  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  government  which 
was  committing  this  crime. 

The  United  Nations  can  be  proud  of  Turkey, 
which  has  firmly  supported  it  and  which  has  com- 
plied with  its  charter  obligations  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  One  need  but  ask,  in 
passing,  whether  the  record  of  its  accusers  is  as 
good. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several  additional  facts 
in  this  connection.  The  Soviet  representative  al- 
leges that  "the  Turkish  General  Staff  together 
with  American  advisers  has  elaborated  detailed 
plans  for  an  attack  by  Turkey  on  Syria."  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently 
resigned  in  order  to  be  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Turkish  Parliament.  Certainly  this  could  not 
happen  in  a  country  which  was  "vigorously  pre- 
paring" a  military  attack.  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience that  rimning  for  office  takes  all  your 
time. 

The  Govenunent  of  Turkey  has  also,  as  we 
know,  accepted  the  offer  of  good  offices  extended 
by  His  Majesty  King  Saud.  A  country  willing  to 
seek  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences  is  not 
a  country  bent  on  war. 

Soviet  War  of  Nerves 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  particidarly 
its  war  of  nerves  against  Turkey.  Along  with  its 
propaganda  charges  of  a  Turkish  plot  against 
Syria,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  openly  threaten- 
ing Turkey  with  annihilation  and  extinction.  Mr. 
Gromyko  on  September  10  warned  Turkey  that 
it  "may  land  in  an  abyss"  and  that  "a  great  dis- 
aster awaits  it."  Premier  Bulganin  in  his  mes- 
sage of  September  11  to  Premier  Menderes  of 
Turkey  warned  indirectly  of  a  Soviet  attack  and 
asserted  that  "great  calamities"  awaited  Turkey 
if  it  did  not  heed  these  waiTiings.  These  state- 
ments were  played  up  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
Soviet  press. 
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A  remarkable  fact  is  that  these  accusations 
against  Turkey  were  first  hiunched  not  in  Damas- 
cus but  in  Moscow — even  though  Syria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  intended  victim  of  the  imaginary 
conspiracy.  Tliere  is  significance  in  tliat,  Mr. 
President. 

On  October  7,  Mr.  Khi-ushchev  continued  this 
Soviet  war  of  nerves  in  an  interview  with  a  New 
York  Times  correspondent.  He  said,  "If  war 
breaks  out  in  the  Middle  East,  we  are  here  and 
you" — meaning  the  United  States — "are  not." 
"Wlien  the  guns  begin  firing,  the  rockets  can  be- 
gin flying."  That,  may  I  say,  is  a  statement  which 
is  both  offensive  and,  insofar  as  its  insinuation  of 
United  States  impotence  is  concerned,  is  also  un- 
true. Let's  get  that  clear.  In  another  statement 
on  the  same  day  Mr.  Khrushchev  cautioned  Tur- 
key that  Turkey  had  few  troops  with  which  to 
defend  its  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he 
again  threatened  to  bombard  Turkey  with  rocket 
missiles.  These  very  same  threats  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  Tuesday  [October  22]. 

Finally,  the  Communist  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  actually  went  so  far  in  their  rather  breath- 
less eagerness  as  to  send  letters  to  political  parties 
in  other  countries,  which  presented  the  Soviet 
propaganda  line  on  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  exhorted  these  parties  to  support  Soviet 
policies  in  this  region.  Is  this  the  noninterference 
which  Mr.  Gromyko  had  in  mind  in  the  resolution 
on  "peaceful  coexistence"  which  he  introduced  on 
September  28  ?  >= 

Through  all  these  maneuvers  the  Soviet  Union 
set  what  it  believed  to  be  the  proper  stage  for  the 
charges  it  was  engineering  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Soviet  Middle  East  Policies 

All  these  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
seen  against  the  background  of  Soviet  Middle 
East  policies  and  actions  during  the  past  two 
decades. 

Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East  entered  an 
active  phase  in  19.39  when  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia  formed  an  alliance  in  the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact  of  unfragrant  memory. 
The  Soviet  Union   in   1940  sought  to   use   this 
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alliance  to  establish  a  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Black  Sea  regions  and  proposed 
to  Hitler's  foreign  minister,  Mr.  liibbentrop,  that 
this  area  be  "recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union." 

These  ambitions  came  to  nothing,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  nevertheless  pressed  forward  toward  the 
same  goals  after  World  "War  II.  It  sought 
trusteeship  over  Libya.  It  demanded  that  Turkey 
cede  to  it  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Ardahan  and 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  a  naval  base  at  the 
Dardanelles.  That  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded. It  occupied  northern  Iran  in  opposition 
of  international  agreements,  and  only  the  stanch 
stand  taken  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  will 
of  free  countries  caused  Soviet  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn from  that  region. 

The  year  1955  was  mai'ked  by  renewed  Soviet 
efforts.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  then 
reached  the  decision  to  concentrate  its  attention 
on  the  Middle  East  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia. 
Its  tactics  are  clear.  First  it  seeks  to  expand  its 
influence  by  psychological  exploitation  of  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations,  even  if  this  requires  the 
temporary  repudiation  of  local  Communist 
parties.  Then  it  resorts  to  subversion  as  gains  are 
registered.  And,  finally,  it  hopes  to  seize  and  con- 
solidate power  through  indirect  aggression. 

Now  the  Soviet  Government  pretends  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  "prodding"  Turkey  to 
attack  Syria.  While  it  does  not  really  believe 
this  charge,  it  has  spread  it  across  the  world  and 
into  this  forum.  I  therefore  reaffirm  to  you  all: 
The  United  States  is  pushing  no  country  into  war; 
we  are  steadfastly  against  aggression  in  any  fonn 
and  from  any  quarter. 

What  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is  the  real  explana- 
tion for  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  the 
evidence  shows  what  its  true  aims  are : 

1.  By  creating  the  appearance  of  threat  to 
Syria's  security  and  then  pretending  to  remove 
the  threat,  they  want  to  pose  before  the  world  as 
the  savior  of  the  Arabs. 

2.  They  want  to  bully  Turkey  with  threats  of 
extinction  and  frighten  the  rest  of  us,  if  you  please, 
into  doing  nothing. 

3.  Tl:iey  evidently  believe  that  their  agents  and 
sympathizers  inside  Syria  will  make  political 
trains  from  the  artificial  threat  of  war  which  has 
been  generated. 
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4r.  They  want  to  blacken  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  to  destroy  the  friendship  which  has 
existed  historically  between  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Finally,  by  creating  an  artificial  war  scare 
the  Soviet  Government  hopes  to  further  its  ex- 
pansionist purposes  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
historic  aim,  reduce  the  Middle  East  to  the  status 
of  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Record  of  Soviet  Behavior 

So  there,  Mr.  President,  are  the  facts  and  the 
conclusions  about  Soviet  intentions  which  flow 
inescapably  from  the  facts  and  from  what  they 
themselves  have  said,  because  none  of  this  is  my 
rhetoric.  This  is  all  taken  from  the  record.  It  is 
this  same  Soviet  Government,  the  author  of  this 
unlovely  record,  which  now  seeks  to  accuse  the 
great  peace-loving  majority  of  non-Communist 
nations  in  the  world  of  being  warmongers.  That 
is  what  is  happening. 

Here  is  a  government  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  three  times  in  the 
past  year  for  its  actions  in  Hungary;  which  has 
violated  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions more  than  30  times  in  the  j^ast  8  years ;  which 
has  abused  its  United  Nations  veto  power  82 
times — accusing  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  human  race  of  wanting  war. 

Plere  is  the  government  most  often  defeated  in 
the  United  Nations  operating  on  the  maxim  of  the 
old  political  boss  who  says:  "Claim  everything; 
concede  nothing;  and  if  defeated  allege  fraud." 
Here  is  the  chronic  lawbreaker,  not  only  seeking 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  citizen,  but  actually  trying 
to  sit  in  the  judge's  seat  and  sentence  the  whole 
law-abiding  community  to  jail. 

Here  is  the  arsonist,  trying  his  best  to  start  an- 
other fire  and  demanding  the  right  to  lead  the  fire 
brigade. 

Here  is  the  man  in  the  parade  who  cannot  ever 
keep  step,  exclaiming,  "Everybody  is  out  of  step 
but  me." 

Remember  that  it  was  one  year  ago  to  this  day 
that  Soviet  tanks  were  shootinjr  down  Hunsrarian 
freedom  fighters  in  the  streets  of  Budapest.  Com- 
pare the  Soviet  defiance  of  the  demands  of  this 
Assembly  that  it  desist  from  its  butchery  of 
Hungary  with  the  actions  which  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  including  my  own 


country,  took  a  few  years  earlier  when  they  shed 
their  blood  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the 
charter  in  Korea,  shed  their  blood  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  actively  directing  and  aiding  the  ag- 
gressor. As  one  speaker  said  here  in  tlie  Assembly 
at  that  time,  the  Soviets  were  fighting  to  the  last 
Chinese. 

Remember,  too,  the  complaints  of  Iran  in  1946 
and  of  Greece  in  1947. 

Remember  the  so-called  "charges"  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  before  the  General  As- 
sembly year  after  year  and  which  have  been  dis- 
missed by  overwhelming  votes — what  we  call  here 
"the  Soviet  item." 

Remember  the  recent  assassination  by  a  Com- 
munist fanatic  of  President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas 
of  Guatemala,  a  man  who  once  addressed  the  As- 
sembly from  this  very  rostrum,  and  remember  the 
terroristic  Communist  bombing  of  Saigon  only 
tlie  other  day.  These  acts  remind  us  of  the  meth- 
ods the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  use. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment pursues  a  policy  so  unworthy  of  the  gi'eat 
creative  abilities  of  its  people !  The  distinguished 
achievements  of  Soviet  scientists,  which  deserve 
and  receive  our  hearty  congratulations,  prove 
how  much  the  Soviet  Union  could  contribute  to 
humanity  if  the  policies  of  its  government  were 
truly  directed  toward  peace  and  cooperation.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  here  in  this  room,  within  our 
lifetime,  will  see  an  advance  in  Soviet  policies 
which  will  reflect  the  fundamental  decency  of  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Aspirations  of  Arab  Nations 

Mr.  President,  the  matters  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today,  while  of  concern  to  all  those 
devoted  to  freedom,  are  of  direct  importance  to 
the  Arab  States  and  to  the  Arab  peoples.  The 
Arab  peoples  aspire  for  closer  relationships  with 
one  another.  This  aspiration  for  unity  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  strong  desire  for  equal- 
ity within  the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States,  which  was  formed  by  tlie 
voluntary  union  of  individual  States,  recognizes 
and  respects  the  aspirations  of  the  Arab  nations. 
To  Americans  there  is  a  grandeur  in  freedom  and 
in  unity.  We  respect  that  nation  that  is  truly 
free  and  independent.  We  respect  those  who,  of 
their  own  free  will,  join  together  for  their  com- 
mon good.     In  our  relationships  with  other  na- 
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tions  we  believe  sincerely  that  our  interests  and 
their  interests  are  best  served  when  we  meet  as 
equals.  We  want  this  for  ourselves;  we  want  it 
for  all  others.  With  the  same  fervor  we  shall 
stand  witli  our  Arab  friends  to  oppose  those  who 
would  seek  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty  and  twist 
their  hopes  of  progress  to  serve  the  aims  of  a  new 
imperialism. 

On  January  5,  1957,  President  Eisenhower 
stated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States :  ^^ 

We  have  shown,  so  that  none  can  doubt,  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle  that  force  shall  not  be  used  interna- 
tionally for  any  aggressive  purpose  and  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  should  be  inviolate.  .  .  .  There  is  general  recog- 
nition in  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  seek  either  political  or  economic  domi- 
nation over  any  other  people.  Our  desire  is  a  world 
environment  of  freedom,  not  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  let  me  say  this: 
The  United  States  will  not  be  stopped  by  threats 
or  by  defamation  from  continuing  to  oif er  its  un- 
derstanding and  support  to  those  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  which  are  being  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  whose  independence  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  destroy.  Let  there  be  no  question 
about  our  capacity  to  offer  this  support.  We  are 
strong,  and  our  allies  are  strong.  And  let  us  not 
forget  here,  in  this  room,  that  the  charter  of  the 
U.N.  is  a  most  powerful  "grand  alliance"  against 
aggression.  It  could  well  become  the  most  pow- 
erful alliance  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  a  big  part  in 
thwarting  the  many  Soviet  power  grabs  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  We  should  not 
be  discouraged;  we  must  be  optimistic.  Just  look 
at  what  I  refer  to : 

I  have  in  mind  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  gain  its  demand  that  Turkey  cede  the  districts 
of  Kars  and  Ardahan  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  in  mind  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  northern  Iran. 

I  have  in  mind  the  ending  of  the  Coimnunist 
encroachment  on  Greece. 

I  have  in  mind  the  Communist  attempt  to  con- 
quer Korea  by  force  of  arms. 

I  have  in  mind  the  thwarting  of  the  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  expand  all  through  Central 
America,  using  Guatemala  as  a  base. 


Thus  the  true  facts,  and  the  motives  behind 
these  charges,  are  perfectly  clear  for  all  who  wish 
to  see.  The  United  States  welcomes  examination 
by  the  Assembly  of  this  situation.  The  United 
States  is  confident  that  such  consideration  will  be 
most  helpful  in  placing  developments  in  proper 
perspective  and  in  reducing  the  tensions  which 
the  enemies  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  sought  to  build  up  around  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  uphold  the  charter  and 
have  faith  in  God." 


Department  Views  on  Expulsion 
of  Marslial  Zhukov 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  Department  state- 
ment read  to  news  correspondents  on  November 
2  by  Lincoln  White,  Chief  of  the  News  Division. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
extended  debate,  has  reported  the  expulsion  of 
former  Defense  Minister  Zhukov  from  the  par- 
ty's Presidiiun  and  Central  Committee.  As  ear- 
lier speculation  had  indicated,  the  announcement 
states  that  issues  involved  were  party  controls 
over  the  army  and  Zhukov's  pursuit  of  a  personal 
"cult  of  personality."  The  announcement  goes  on 
to  accuse  Zhukov  of  a  disposition  to  "adventur- 
ism" in  foreign  policy. 

Tliere  has  no  doubt  been  adventurism  in  for- 
eign policy  as  witness  the  recent  Soviet  threats 
to  Turkey  and  the  fabricated  charges  dissemi- 
nated by  Soviet  spokesmen  regarding  the  Middle 
East.  However,  the  placing  of  responsibility  for 
this  adventurism  upon  Zhukov  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  recently  expressed  desire  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  entrust  Marshal  Zhukov  with  a 
mission  of  high  trust  and  confidence  to  the  United 
States. 

This  ouster  and  attempt  to  disgrace  a  distin- 
guished military  leader,  so  quickly  following  the 
similar  actions  against  Malenkov,  Molotov,  Ka- 
ganovich,  and  Shepilov,  is  evidence  of  the  strains 
and  stresses  that  must  be  present  within  the  So- 
viet bloc. 
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"  On  Nov.  1  the  General  Assembly  agreed  to  close  the 
debate  on  the  Syrian  complaint  without  taking  any 
action. 

Department  of  State  Butletin 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  October  29 


Press  release  601  dated  October  29 

Secretary  Dulles:  Any  questions,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  you  give  us  in  the 
way  of  factual  information  on  the  Zhukov  mys- 
tery, and  what  interpretation  do  you  make  about 
this  development  in  relation  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy? 

Issues  To  Be  Resolved  in  U.S.S.R. 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  predictions  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  that  the  prolonged  sessions  of  the  Central 
Committee,  which  presumably  is  still  in  session, 
indicate  that  there  must  be  issues  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  that  are  sought  to  be  re- 
solved by  that  meeting.  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  perhaps  some  of  the  background 
which  probably  leads  to  the  sharp  issues  that  are 
undoubtedly  being  dealt  with  there,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  comment  a  moment  or  two  about  that 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

You  have,  first  of  all,  a  duality  in  the  political 
system  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  prone  to 
pulling  and  hauling  in  different  directions.  You 
have  the  party  system,  and  you  have  the  govern- 
mental system.  The  top  position,  of  course,  of 
authority  within  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  That  position  is 
now  held  by  Khrushchev.  Then  you  have  the  head 
of  the  state,  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
In  general,  as  Stalin  said,  no  important  decision  is 
taken  by  the  Soviet,  that  is,  the  state,  except  un- 
der the  guiding  direction  of  the  party.  But  the 
degree  of  control,  and  in  what  detail  the  party 
exercises  its  authority  over  the  state,  that  is  con- 
stantly a  shifting  problem,  except  when  you  have 
one  man  who  holds  both  positions,  as  was  the  case 
when  Stalin  held  both  positions.    Then  you  have 


the  secret  police,  and  then  you  have  the  army. 
There  is  a  constant  tugging  and  hauling  as  be- 
tween them.  Of  course,  Stalin  also  had  control 
of  the  secret  police  through  Beria,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  army  was  depressed  during  that 
period. 

Now,  that  led  to  what  was  called  the  "cult  of 
personality."  Ostensibly  they  have  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  that.  But  as  they  try  to  get  rid  of 
that  unification  of  all  this  influence  in  one  man, 
then  inevitably  pulling  and  hauling  takes  its 
place. 

Then  you  also  have  as  background  the  fact  that 
undoubtedly  there  are  extremely  serious  domestic 
issues  to  be  resolved.  The  scrapping  of  the  cur- 
rent Five  Year  Plan  is  probably,  certainly  from 
the  domestic  standpoint,  the  most  serious  step  that 
has  been  taken  within  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long, 
long  time.  That  step  could  not  have  been  taken 
except  under  the  impact  of  very  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  which  made  it  impossible  even  to 
pretend  to  carry  on  this  Five  Year  Plan,  and 
those  plans  are  almost  sacred  symbols  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

You  have  the  problem  of  decentralization  of 
industry,  which  raises  very  great  problems  indeed. 

Then  you  surely  have  the  problem  of  the 
claimants  from  different  sources  upon  available 
resources.  There  is  the  need  now  to  help  bolster 
up  the  satellites,  give  aid  to  Commimist  China. 
There  is  a  sort  of  so-called  Soviet  foreign  aid 
program.  You  have  the  claimants  for  better  liv- 
ing conditions  within  Russia.  Certainly  you  have 
claimants  from  the  militaiy.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  the  same  issues  that  are  present  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  you  are  going  to  have  a  big  bomber 
program,  whether  you  are  going  to  go  in  for 
guided  missiles,  whether  you  are  going  to  go  to 
these  long-range  new  weapons  in  replacement  to 
some  extent  of  your  standing  army. 
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All  of  these  issues  are  inherent  hi  the  situation. 
So,  while  these  dictatorships  always,  or  usually, 
seem  to  present  a  hard,  calm  exterior,  there  go  on 
within  them  terrific  convulsions.  There  are  in- 
herent the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  we  deal 
with  openly.  Often,  in  fact,  those  problems  be- 
come exaggerated  within  a  despotism  as  they  are 
tried  to  be  sealed  off.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  long 
statement  for  background,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
much  further  than  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  are  you  suggesting  that  there 
is  a  terrifiG  convulsion  under  way  now  at  this  time, 
that  perhaps  the  secret  police  is  coming  hack  into 
more  authority  than  it  has  had? 

A.  No.  I  don't  want  to  have  my  remarks  in- 
terpreted as  going  beyond  what  I  have  said.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  what  are  the  underlying 
problems  that  are  faced  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  probably  these  problems,  or  some  of 
them,  are  coming  to  a  head  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  solution  is  going  to  be. 
I  do  think  that  probably  the  problems  that  are 
up  for  resolution  relate  more  to  domestic  issues 
than  they  do  to  international  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  continuing  that  thought  that 
you  just  left,  toould  it  he  possihle  for  you  to 
analyze,  or  at  least  conjecture,  \ohether  doinestic 
prohlems  are  so  severe  that  they  shape  Russia''s 
approach  to  international  prohlems  more  than 
not,  or  if  the  converse  is  true?  If  I  make  my 
question  clear? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic at  the  present  time  is  tlie  domestic  prob- 
lem. As  I  say,  tlio  dual  problem  of  the  scrapping 
of  the  current  Five  Year  Plan,  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry  and  moving  its  control 
away  from  Moscow  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
forth — that  undoubtedly  creates  tremendous 
problems.  Also  you  undoubtedly  have,  as  I  say, 
the  claimants — which,  in  part,  represent  the  mili- 
tary— to  resources  which  are  inadequate  to  meet 
all  of  the  needs.  Now,  I  wouldn't  ever  disguise  or 
ignore  the  possibility  that  you  cannot  make  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  internal  troubles 
and  external  troubles,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know, 
external  policies  are  stiffened  and  become  provoca- 
tive in  an  effort  to  divert  attention  away  from 
domestic  troubles.  That  is  always  a  possibility 
which  we  must  constantly  be  alert  to. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  heen  a  general  im- 
pression since  the  Russians  launched  their  earth 
satellite  that  they  were  in  pretty  good  shape. 
Now,  from  what  you  have  given  as  hackground  in 
answer  to  the  fiist  question,  are  you  suggesting 
that  they  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  is  popularly 
supposed? 

A.  Well,  they  are  in  good  shape  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  pushed  science  rapidly.  Their 
body  of  learning  and  their  knowledge  about  appli- 
cations of  that  learning  are  undoubtedly  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be 
considered  in  derogation  of  their  scientific  and 
military  achievements,  which  are  very  great.  But 
launching  a  satellite,  while  it  demonstrates  great 
scientific  skill,  doesn't  give  you  the  answer  as  to 
how  you  make  your  income  go  around  or  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  can  maintain  a  Five  Year 
Plan.  It  doesn't  solve  any  of  the  problems  that 
I  have  talked  about  and  which  we  have  known  for 
some  time  were  causing  a  great  deal  of  hauling 
and  pulling  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  made  a  talk  about  that  in  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago,'  in  which  he  developed  all  these 
angles,  I  think,  quite  adequately. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Eisenhower-Maximil- 
ian communique'^  there  was  a  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  inexorahle  law  of  evolutionary  proc- 
ess in  totalitarian  countries.  Do  you  helieve  that 
this  ivill  go  on  if,  as  it  loould  appear,  Khrushchev 
manages  to  get  all  the  power  elements  under  his 
control? 

A.  Yes,  I  feel  so.  We  pointed  out  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  law  works — one  is 
through  peaceful  evolution  and  the  other  is 
through  violent  revolution,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  working  of  that  law  in  one  way  or  another, 
perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two,  can  be  stayed 
by  merely  reshuflling  the  internal  authority.  You 
may  be  able  to  cope  better  with  some  manifesta- 
tions, but,  as  you  repress  in  one  place,  you  are  apt 
to  have  an  outburst  in  another  place. 

Now,  of  course,  we  did  not  suggest  by  that 
statement  that  this  law  was  going  to  work  over- 
night. On  the  contrary,  our  statement  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  considered  that  we  had  to  gird 
ourselves  for  what  might  be  a  very  long  struggle. 
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I  liave  at  times  talked  about  this  decade  as  a 
period  within  wliicli  we  could  see  some  material 
progress  made.  Perhaps  that  is  overoptiraistic. 
Maybe  a  generation.  I  don't  know.  But  tliis  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  happen  overnight, 
nor  is  it  anythmg  in  my  opuiion  that  can  be 
stopped  merely  by  personnel  changes  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  what  you  know,  can  you 
tell  «s  whether  tJiere  is  a  power  struggle  now  going 
on  in  Moscow  and,  if  so,  who  is  07i  top  as  of  tlie 
moment? 

A.  No.    I  cannot  answer  those  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  share  the  thesis  on 
lohich  President  Tito  seems  to  hose  his  policy,  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  still  the  paramount  exponent 
of  the  liberal  trend  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  at  this 
moment? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  President 
Tito's  views  because  I  don't  know  them  with  suf- 
ficient intimacy  and  I  don't  know  just  what  his 
statement  is  that  you  allude  to.  I  would  say 
that,  from  where  we  sit  here  at  least,  we  have 
not  felt  any  great  liberality,  although  there  has 
been  a  measure  of  tolerance — of  some  tolerance 
at  least  within  Poland — perhaps  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  tolerance  than  would  have  existed  under 
Stalin.  But  in  the  main  we  do  not  see  any  great 
evidence  of  liberalization.  Certainly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Hungarian  affair  was  not  character- 
ized by  any  willingness  to  see  liberty  exercised  by 
the  Hungarian  people. 

Situation  in  the  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  relate  these  events 
in  Moscow  with  our  position  now  vis-a-vis  the 
Middle  East?    Are  things  worse,  better,  or  what? 

A.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  get  the  import  of 
your  question.     Would  you  repeat  it? 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  Russians  have  been  mak- 
ing moves  into  the  Middle  East,  have,  in  fact, 
moved  in  economically  into  Syria  through  a 
treaty.  That  is  happening  while  there  has  been 
an  internal  struggle  in  Moscow.  Meamohile  they 
have  been  very  busy  outside,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  down  here  too.  1  just  wondered  if  you 
had  noted  any  toughening  of  their  position  in 
these  diplomatic  excursions,  or  do  they  seem  more 


amenable  to  talk?  Row  do  you  balance,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Zarouhin  talks  and  offer  of  52  points 
of  contact  ^  with  Convmunist  forces  starting  a  war 
in  the  Middle  East?  I  mean  it  doesn't  seem  to 
make  much  sense  nght  now. 

A.  Well,  Soviet  propaganda  has  never  been 
characterized  by  consistency,  you  know,  and  they 
say  one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  they  say  something  quite  contradictory 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  they  can  carry 
on  what  would  appear  to  be  contrary  policies  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  Soviet  desire  to  get 
into  the  IMiddle  East  is,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
The  degree  of  influence  that  they  now  exert  in 
Syria  is  a  new  development.  I  would  say,  in  the 
main,  the  impression  we  have  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  talking,  at  least,  much  more  toughly 
than  has  been  customary  in  recent  years.  And  the 
kind  of  charges  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  at 
the  United  Nations  and  that  Gromyko  made  in 
his  press  conference  before  he  came  to  the  United 
Nations — that  is  characterized  by  very  tough 
language  indeed. 

Q.  Is  the  adm,inistration  considering  a  vast  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  the  Middle  East  to  counter- 
balance Communist  influence  in  that  area  and 
prevent  further  Soviet  domination  there? 

A.  We  have  no  vast  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Middle  East  in  contemplation.  I  said 
at  the  United  Nations  in  my  speech  up  there  * 
that,  if  there  could  be  in  sight  a  solution  of  some 
of  these  political  problems,  concurrently  we  would 
contribute  through  an  economic  aid  program  of 
various  kinds.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  stood 
by  the  principles  expressed  in  my  August  1955 
speech  on  that  subject,'  which  would  involve  ex- 
penditures running  into  a  lot  of  money.  But  I 
would  not  say  that  there  is  at  the  moment  any 
concrete  project  of  the  kind  that  you  allude  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Syria  there  were  reports  the  other  day 
that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Damascus  had  in- 
fluenced the  Syrians  to  change  their  minds  about 
having  King  Saud  mediate.  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  that? 


'  See  p.  SOO. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7,  1957,  p. 

'  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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A.  I  would  give  very  considerable  credence  to 
that  report. 

Allied  Defense  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Eisetihoioer-Macmil- 
lan  oovimunique  it  was  stated  that  the  very  fun- 
dcwnental  hasis  of  our  allied  defense  policy  is  out 
of  date,  and  at  your  last  press  conference  you  sug- 
gested that  it  iecame  out  of  date  when  Russia 
proved  that  we  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  homl).  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that,  when 
that  event  took  place  some  years  ago,  the  admin- 
istration delayed  some  4-  years  before  initiating 
or  taking  the  initiative  to  initiate  the  new  look 
that  we  have  now  ju^t  seemed  to  agree  on 
starting? 

A.  The  tendency  to  be  secretive  is  a  very  deep 
one  and  is  held,  I  think,  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
problem  of  getting  changes  there  has  been  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  I  am  not  sure,  even 
now,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  all  the  changes  that 
seem  required.  But  I  think  that  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  such  great 
progress  may  lead  to  a  feelmg  that  we  take  more 
risks  by  not  sharing  with  our  allies  than  the  risks 
that  we  take  in  keeping,  trying  to  keep,  all  these 
things  to  ourselves. 

You  have  to  find  the  climate  in  which  to  do 
these  things.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  tliat  are 
theoretically  desirable,  and  recognized  as  such, 
but  the  climate  is  not  such  so  that  you  can  actually 
do  them.  In  these  matters  timing  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  any  course  of  action. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
secrecy  was  all  on  the  part  of  Congress — the 
impulse  toward  secrecy?  Our  xmderstanding 
has  heen  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Strauss,  is  the  man  who 
favors  secrecy  more  than  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  atomic-energy  matters. 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  there  were,  perhaps, 
some  nuances  of  difference  within  the  adminis- 
tration itself  on  this  question  of  secrecy. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  pursue  it  just  a  bit  fur- 
ther. We  are  talking  about  timing  here,  but  I 
rroean  this  policy  could  very  well  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  if  it  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  part  of 


our  defense  policy.  The  question  arises,  why 
wouldnH  the  administration  have  taken  the  lead- 
ership and  fought  doggedly  on  the  Hill,  where- 
ever  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  steps,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  propitious  time  or  instead  of 
waiting  for  Russia  to  kind  of  propel  us  into  this 
particular  course  of  action? 

A.  Well,  there  hadn't  been  complete  unanimity 
of  agreement.  I  recall  that  as  late  as  in  the 
spring  of  '53  former  President  Triunan  said  that 
he  still  did  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
atomic  bombs,  and — 

Q.  He  wasrCt  President  then? 

A.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  '53? 

A.  Yes.  I  tliink  the  statement  he  made — I 
think  in  January  1953 — was  that  he  did  not 
believe,  in  fact,  that  the  Soviet  Union  yet  had  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  that  what  had  been  exploded 
up  to  that  time  was  merely  a  so-called  atomic 
device  but  they  had  not  yet  found  the  way  to  use 
atomic  energy  in  terms  of  a  weapon. 

Essentials  of  Interdependence 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  cormnunique  with 
Macmillam, — the  talk  of  sharing  tasks  and  bur- 
dens— sometijne  ago  you  told  us  that  you  expected 
to  have,  I  believe  before  this  date,  a  report  on 
overseas  bases  and  manpower  overseas — Amer- 
ican. Are  those  two  things  related,  and  has  that 
report  cottie  to  a  head? 

A.  The  report  is,  I  think,  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation  at  the  present  time,  and  I  already 
liave  a  rough  forecast  as  to  what  probably  the 
findings  will  be;  that  is,  just  in  terms  of  its  gen- 
eral scope.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  any 
interconnection  really  between  the  two  things. 
The  timing — the  fact  that  the  timing  comes 
together  is  just  a  coincidence.  I  think  that  as  we 
face — each  of  us,  each  of  our  allies — this  problem 
of  defense  and  the  cost  of  defense  and  the  prob- 
lem of  bearing  it  in  a  way  which  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  sound  economy  and 
sound  currency,  over  a  period  of  years,  we  are 
more  and  more  driven  to  accept  the  view  that  we 
must  be  more  interdependent  and  not  each  try 
for   an    independence    which   would   force   each 
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country  to  do  itself  everything,  in  terms  of 
ground  forces,  air,  navy,  modern  weapons,  mis- 
siles, bombers,  and  the  like.  Now  we  just  cannot 
each  of  us  do  that;  even  a  nation  as  powerful  as 
the  United  States  cannot  successfully  do  it  alone 
and  lielp  our  allies  to  be  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  accept  the  implications  of 
an  era  of  interdependence. 

Now  you  cannot  practice  interdependence  with- 
out having  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and 
confidence  and  political  closeness  with  each  other. 
The  concept  of  interdependence  means  that  you 
depend  upon  somebody  else  for  at  least  some  part 
of  your  defense.  And  as  soon  as  you  get  to  have 
to  depend  upon  somebody  else,  you  want  to  be 
quite  sure  that  that  other  person  is  dependable 
and,  in  fact,  is  doing  his  part  and  will  make  the 
correct  political  decisions  at  the  right  time,  so 
that  the  parts  of  this  thing  will  all  move  together. 

Now  that  is  really  the  problem  that  we  con- 
front and  probably  will  be  a  principal  issue  dealt 
with  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  and,  of  course,  it  affects  other 
security  arrangements  besides  the  North  Atlantic 
Council. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  communique  it 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  our  cooperating  and 
working  together  and  then  points  out  that,  in 
order  that  this  shall  actually  work,  there  must  be 
three  ingredients  that  are  mentioned  there,  and 
which  I  consider  extremely  important:  First, 
there  must  be  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
each  of  what  the  other  is  doing  in  terms  of  his 
sector  of  responsibility.  Secondly,  there  must  be 
confidence  that  the  element  of  defense  which  each 
is  responsible  for  will,  in  fact,  be  used  when  the 
critical  moment  comes.  Thirdly,  there  must  be 
confidence  that  it  will  not  be  misused,  so  as 
perhaps,  unnecessarily,  to  get  us  all  embroiled  in  a 
war  without  adequate  reasons. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  existing  political-mili- 
tary mechanisms  are  adequate  to  cover  those  three 
points  at  the  present  time.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  interdependence,  different  sectors  are  going 
to  be  assumed  by  different  countries.  You  will 
have  to  bring  about  as  a  supplement  to  that  these 
three  things:  greater  knowledge;  greater  confi- 
dence of  use  at  the  right  time;  and  increased  in- 
surance against  misuse  at  the  wrong  time. 

Now  that  is  the  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to 
try  to  work  out  and  I  think  that  will  be  one  of 


the  important  matters  dealt  with  at  the  next 
NATO  meeting,  and,  of  course,  the  pattern  we 
work  out  there  would  always,  I  supjaose,  be  one 
which  we  would  consider  with  relation  to  the 
SEATO  and  other  security  arrangements. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretanj,  hoiv  do  you  believe  this  might 
1)6  worked  out?  Do  you  need  some  new  mechan- 
ism., something  to  he  superimposed  on  each  or  all? 

A.  I  don't  care  to  make  any  forecast  at  this 
time  as  to  what  conclusions  we  would  come  to  as 
to  how  to  work  these  matters  out.  They  are  being 
studied;  in  fact,  they  have  been  studied  for  some 
little  time  within  our  own  Government.  They  will 
have  to  be  studied  with  our  allies  on  a  vei-y  tenta- 
tive basis,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  will  have  any 
concrete  thoughts  on  this  matter  to  make  public 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  our 
owm  thinking  somewhat  more  and  to  exchange 
views  with  some  of  our  principal  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  change  the  subject?  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  see,  roith  respect  to  gifts 
to  American  officiah,  any  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween a  wri^t  watch,  an  automobile,  and  a  deep 
freeze?    {Laughter) 

A.  Yes, lean. 

Q.  I  mean  in  '■'■kind^''  not  degree. 

A.  I  can  see  considerable  differences. 

Q.  In  kind? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  There  are  gifts  from  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  good  relatione  loith  the  important  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  Government. 

A.  I  think  this  question  of  gifts  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  and  it  is  one  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
generalize. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  generalization 
about  it  from  time  to  time  in  ecoch  administration. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  this. 

A.  I  don't  recall  that  I  have  ever  generalized 
about  it,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say  this:  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  problem  of  greater  difficulty 
and  delicacy  than  the  problem  of  knowing  how  to 
handle  gifts.  There  are  some  gifts  where  you  can 
handle  them  very  easily,  where  you  can  detect  in 
the  gift  a  desire  to  gain  an  improjier  influence ;  in 
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such  a  case,  you  return  the  gift,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently myself  done  that.  In  most  cases  gifts  are 
an  act  of  courtesy — an  act  of  friendliness — and  a 
rejection  of  the  gift  would  involve  ill  will,  would 
be  a  discourteous  thing  to  do.  Some  gifts  I  myself 
compensate  for  by  personally  giving  gifts  in  re- 
turn of  somewhat  comparable  value ;  some  I  turn 
over  to  the  State  Department — I  turn  over  a  lot. 
Practically  anything  that  comes  to  Mrs.  Dulles 
or  me  comes  to  the  State  Department  to  use  if,  as 
we  hope,  in  the  new  building  we  may  have  sort  of 
a  museum  there.  Others  are  received  and  kept  be- 
cause there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  other  good  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Anybody  who  thinks  that 
this  question  of  gifts  is  a  simple  one  doesn't  under- 
stand the  problem. 

The  United  States  itself  gives  gifts.  If  we 
thought  all  giving  of  gifts  was  an  evil  practice, 
then  the  first  place  to  stop  would  be  to  stop  our- 
selves. But  whenever  important  persons  come 
here,  or  whenever  we  make  visits  of  importance, 
we  take  gifts  along  because  that  is  the  courteous, 
decent,  nice  thing  to  do.  And  to  draw  the  line 
as  to  when  a  gift  is  properly  given,  and  properly 
received,  and  it  isn't,  is  something  which  nobody 
can  determine  in  advance  by  some  rigid  rule.  It 
largely  is  a  question  of  the  judgment,  delicacy  of 
judgment,  of  the  persons  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  he  helpful  to  have 
gifts  puhlicly  announced  or  listed  or  categorized 
at  the  time? 

A.  I  doubt  very  much 

Q.  Because  how  is  the  puhlic  to  know  whether 
people  are  exercising  what  I  ielieve  you  would 
regard  as  good  taste.  You  put  it  on  a  basis  of 
good  taste  and  motive,  which  are  very,  very  nebu- 
lous characteristics^they  are  very  itnportant,  hut 
nebulous. 

A.  I  don't  think  the  nebulosity  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  list.     (Laughter) 

Q.  People  would  know  what  had  been  offered 
and  what  had  been  received,  and  then  the  person 
who  took  it  would  be  in  the  position  of  justifying 
it.    Isn't  that  true? 

A.  Let  me  ask,  would  you  put  a  valuation  on 
these  gifts  ? 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  Secretary  of  State,  sir. 

A.  No,  but  you  are  making  a  proposal. 


Q.  For  your  opinion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  return  to  Russia  for 
a  moment  and  ask  this  question?  Is  this  tugging 
and  hauling  that  is  going  on  in  the  Russian  hier- 
archy, is  that  good  news  or  bad  neivs  to  the  West, 
and  does  it  increase  the  probability  of  war? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  good  news  or  bad  news 
because  so  far  there  isn't  any  news  on  this  particu- 
lar affair.  It's  all  so  far  in  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. After  the  outcome  is  known,  then  we  may  be 
able  to  judge  it.  But,  in  anticipation,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  make  a  guess  on  that  matter. 

Division  of  Responsibilities 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  NATO,  are  we 
proposing  that  the  allies  furnish  the  men  and  we 
will  furnish  the  money  and  the  weapons? 

A.  No.  The  division  will  not  be  along  any 
hard  and  fast  line  of  that  sort.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, we  believe  that  the  forward  position  should 
in  the  main  be  held  by  local  manpower.  But 
not  exclusively  so.  And  there  is  no  suggestion  at 
all,  for  example,  that  American  forces  should  be 
pulled  out  of  forward  positions  in  Europe. 

Q.  How  about  Asia,  sir? 

A.  Or  in  Asia,  for  that  matter.  The  only 
place  there  where  we  have  manpower  in  forward 
positions  at  the  present  time  is  in  Korea,  where  I 
think  we  have  about  two  divisions.  And  there  is 
no  thought  of  denuding  Korea  of  American  divi- 
sions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  effect  do  you  see  the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan  agreements  having  on  de- 
fense spending  in  this  country? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  involve  any  re- 
duction in  the  defense  spending.  But  I  think  it 
may  mean  the  releasing  of  some  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  we  can  carry  forward  with  greater 
efficiency  and  more  in  the  common  good,  and  pos- 
sibly the  assumption  of  specific  responsibility  by 
the  British,  the  French,  or  the  Germans,  or  others 
in  certain  other  areas,  so  that  we  sort  of  dovetail 
together. 

Now,  the  result  of  that  should  be,  when  it  gets 
going,  to  relieve  us  of  certain  burdens  and  to  re- 
lieve them  of  certain  burdens.    Whether  the  re- 
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lief  will  reflect  itself  in  a  reduced  budget  or 
whether  it  will  mean  that  the  money  will  go  into 
other  forms  of  military  activity  or  not,  I  can't 
foresee  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  it  would  affect  any  reduction  of  our  budget 
for  the  next  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  that 
President  Eisenhawer  may  attend  the  NATO 
meeting  in  Decemher.  From  your  vantage 
point,  sir,  do  you  think  it  would  be  unlikely  for 
him  to  attend? 

A.  Well,  I  think,  if  he  were  invited,  he  would 
certainly  give  it  sympathetic  consideration. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  this  involve  any 
change  in  the  plans  of  Pi'esident  del  Campo, 
[President  Ibanez  del  Gam,po  of  Chile~\  who  is  to 
come  here  I  believe  on  December  11th  or  12th? 
If  the  President  should  go  to  Pains  on  December 
15,  would  that  require  any  change  in  the  status 
of  the  official  visit  of  Del  Campo? 

A.  I  feel  quite  confident  that,  if  the  President 
went,  he  would  go  under  conditions  where  it 
would  fit  in  with  such  existing  engagements  and 
would  not  involve  dislodging  any  of  those. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  real  reason  for 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Purse,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Protocol  Division? 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  statement  given  out 
on  that  matter  yesterday.*  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  mentioning  the  NATO  De- 
cember meeting,  you  referred  also  to  application 
to  SEATO  and  other  alliances. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  arrangements  made  at  the 
December  meeting  will  also  apply  to  other  defense 
arrangements? 

A.  There  will  be  no  automatic  application  to 
other  alliances  of  what  is  agreed  upon  at  NATO. 
Each  of  these  alliances  is  independent  of  the  other. 
But  if  we  work  out  a  solution,  an  application,  of 
certain  principles  which  are  of  universal  applica- 
bility, then  the  experience  we  gain  in  that  way 
may  enable  us  to  apply  those  principles  also  more 
readily  in  the  other  areas. 


'  Press  release  599  dated  Oct.  28 ;  not  printed  here. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  loelcome  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marshal  Zhukov  as  Ambassador  to 
Washington?     {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  you  know  the  practice  is  that,  before  an 
ambassador  is  appointed,  we  are  asked  for  an 
agrement  and  that  request  for  an  agrement  goes 
to  the  President  and  the  President  makes  the 
decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  West  Germany  broke 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  sOTue  time  ago  over  the 
Yugoslav  recognition  of  the  East  Germany  regime, 
there  was  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Yugoslav  action  toould  start  a  sort  of  chain  re- 
action in  other  countries,  especially  the  neutral 
nations,  in  recognizing  the  de  facto  government. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  chain  reaction,  and 
xohat  if  anything  can  we  do  about  it? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of  a  chain  reac- 
tion. I  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  chain  reaction. 
I  think  possibly  the  action  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public took  may  tend  to  slow  down  any  such 
reaction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  view  that  this  neio 
effort  at  cooperation  among  the  allied  nations  is 
essentially  a  political  problem,  or  is  it  a  military 
problem?  You  seem  to  be  stressing  the  political 
side,  where  you  foresee  no  real  change  in  our  de- 
ployment overseas. 

A.  I  think  it,  like  most  of  these  problems,  has 
both  political  and  military  aspects.  I  suppose 
from  a  military  aspect  the  first  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  sort  of  divide  up  the  task  more  clearly  than 
is  the  case  today  and  to  allocate  the  military  re- 
sponsibilities. Then,  having  done  that,  you  need, 
in  order  to  make  it  effective,  some  new  political 
understandings  or  arrangements  so  that  that  will 
be  acceptable  and  will  work.  Now,  just  to  give 
a  concrete  illustration: 

It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should  do 
the  primary  work  in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  means  of  their  delivery  at  long  range. 
We  have  a  great  advance  over  any  other  allied 
country  in  that  respect,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  improvident  concept  of  the  common  fund 
to  have  duplications  attempted.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  is  not  going  to  be  attempted,  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  greater  knowledge,  first,  as  to 
what  those  capabilities  are;  secondly,  as  I  said, 
the   confidence   that   in   time   of   emergency,   of 
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armed  attack,  they  would  in  fact  be  used;  and, 
thirdly,  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  misused. 
In  other  words,  we  should  try  to  get  as  closely 
as  we  can  to  the  concept  which  is  referred  to  in 
our  Constitution  as  the  creation  as  between  the 
states  of  a  "common  defense."  It  involves  all  of 
those  elements.  It's  a  joint  political-military 
problem,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Concept  of  Collective  Security 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  you  yourself,  sir,  have  reem- 
phasized  on  many  occasions  the  importance  and 
the  value  of  the  military  pacts  that  we  have 
made  with  our  allies — notably  SEATO,  NATO, 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Do  not  the  Macmillan- 
Eisenhower  talks  boil  down — if  you  will  permit 
the  phrase — to  an  agonizing  reappraised  of  the 
entire  validity  of  this  kind  of  system?  And  if 
that  is  so,  how  do  you  equate  the  implication  that 
was  attributed  to  you  at  your  last  news  confer- 
ence about  the  complacency  of  the  American  pub- 
lic contrasted  with  the  alertness  of  the  adminis- 
tration? 

A.  That  is  a  pretty  long  question.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  where  to  pick  it  up.  Certainly  noth- 
ing that  has  been  said  in  the  Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan  communique  leads,  I  think,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  regard  our  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments as  obsolete.  Indeed,  the  implication 
sought  to  be  given,  and  I  hope  given,  is  that  they 
are  more  than  ever  indispensable.  But  I  have 
talked  here  repeatedly,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
fact  that  we  need  in  the  society  of  nations  to 
move  constantly  ever  closer  to  tlie  concept  of 
collective  security  that  we  have  within  the  na- 
tion. I  have  repeatedly  talked  about  the  fact 
that  within  a  nation  you  give  up  very  quickly  the 
idea  of  the  frontier,  where  every  man  protects  his 
own  house  with  his  own  gun  and  his  own  dog, 
and  you  move  forward  toward  a  concept  of  where 
there  is  a  central  police  authority  and  that  is  ac- 
cepted because  it  gives  better  security  than  any- 
thing else. 

Now,  in  the  society  of  nations  we  have  never 
gotten  toward  that.  As  the  communique  said, 
the  theoretically  ideal  way  to  move  toward  it 
would  be  through  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
originally  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations 
that  is  expressed  in  article  43,  that  the  Security 
Council  have  available  these  forces  which  it 
would  use  to  help  to  maintain  order  and  to  give 
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a  confidence  of  security  in  the  world.     That  has    ' 
always  been  vitiated  by  the  Soviet  veto.     So  you 
have  to  move  toward  it  as  best  you  can  with  those     \ 
who  accept  that  concept. 

And  you  need  more  and  more  to  have  the  con- 
cept that  this  force  is,  as  the  communique  says  in    J 
reference  to  nuclear  weapons,  a  sort  of  a  trust     '•■ 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  those  who  share   J 
in  the  program.  I 

Now,  tliere  are  other  elements  which  also  must    \ 
be  a  trust,  created  by  other  nations.    We  are  try- 
ing to  build  this  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  concept    I 
of  a  really  central  security  force  which  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  to  which  all  contribute  fairly, 
and  in  which  all  can  have  equal  confidence.  ] 

Q.  Mr,  Secretary,  are  you  suggesting  that  the     \ 
United  States  will  accept  supemational  authonty     i 
over  the  armed  forces  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
does  71010  in  NATO? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  arguing  for  any  supema- 
tional authority.  That  is,  perhaps  you  might  say, 
theoretically  a  correct  answer  to  the  problem.  It 
is  not  practical  at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  that  direction.  I 
think  that  we  can  build  through  relations  of  trust 
and  confidence  where  there  is  knowledge  about 
what  goes  on.  We  can  build  up  these  essential  in- 
gredients that  I  have  pointed  out:  first,  knowl- 
edge; second,  confidence  of  proper  use;  thirdly, 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  improper  use.  I 
do  not  think  that  requires  any  siipernational  au- 
thority. I  think  we  can  achieve  needed  coopera- 
tion, will  achieve  it,  without  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Macmillan  has  talked  about  the  even- 
tuality possibly  of  a  world  government  resulting 
out  of  this  draiving  together.  Do  you  see  any- 
thing like  that  in  the  ultimate  future? 

A.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  said  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  United  States  must  be  alert  to  possible 
inteimational  developments  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent  tugging  and  hauling  in  Moscow? 

A.  I  said  that,  whenever  a  great  nation  seems 
to  be  having  internal  troubles,  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  the  historical  fact  that  sometimes  those  in- 
ternal troubles  lead  to  external  acts  which  are  de- 
signed to  solidify  the  situation  at  home  or  divert 
attention.  We  are  always  on  the  alert  mider  those 
conditions. 
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Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  sir,  that  we  have  some 
diplomatic  or  m,ilitary  alert  noto  in  effect  lohile 
this  problem  is  under  way  in  Moscow  at  the 
present  time? 

A.  I  think  there  is  nothing  special  in  that  re- 
spect that  requires  that.  I  tliink  that  all  of  our 
people  in  tlie  top  echelon  of  Government,  military 
and  political,  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
situations  like  this  sometimes  have  external  mani- 
festations. But  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  we  think  there  is  war  around  the 
comer,  because  we  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Sir,  are  you  issuing  any  new  rules  or  re- 
minders to  the  State  Department  as  a  result  of 
the  Purse  incident? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed that  particularly. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mutual  Security,  a  Common  Defense 
of  Freedom 

Remarks  hy  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 

Press  release  608  dated  November  1 

You  have  been  liearing  about  one  important 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  mutual  security 
program.  Its  purpose,  like  all  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, is  to  serve  the  American  people,  to  make  us 
more  secure  and  to  help  to  realize  our  aspirations. 

We  face,  and  indeed  every  generation  faces, 
grave  problems.  Today  the  dominant  problem  is 
that  created  by  international  communism.  It 
already  controls  one-third  of  the  world's  people, 
and  it  seeks  to  extend  that  control  over  all  the 
world.  It  is  prepared  to  use  any  means  which  it 
thinks  will  serve  that  purpose. 

This  Communist  effort  may  seem  to  fluctuate 
in  its  intensity  from  time  to  time.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  pressure  is  always  on  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weakness  or  any  relaxing  on 
the  part  of  the  fi-ee  world. 


'  Made  on  the  initial  program  of  "Camera  on  Washing- 
ton," a  special  television  series  on  the  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The  series  began 
on  Nov.  1  and  is  being  carried  by  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational  Television 
and  Radio  Center  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  best,  indeed  the  only,  answer  to  that  threat 
is  increased  unity  of  the  free  nations.  Our  13 
colonies,  when  they  sought  freedom,  adopted  the 
principle  of  collective  security.  As  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  sepa- 
rately." 

If  we  look  even  farther  back,  we  recall  the 
frontier  days  when  a  family  achieved  security  by 
always  having  a  gun  handy  and  maybe  a  faithful 
dog.  But  this  idea  of  each  defending  himself 
has  long  since  given  way  to  the  practice  of  col- 
lective security. 

We  must  have  that  collective  security  within 
that  society  of  free  nations.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said  just  a 
few  days  ago,^  "The  concept  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  is  now  out  of  date.  The  countries  of 
the  free  world  are  interdependent." 

And  so  it  is  we  work  together,  each  contrib- 
uting to  a  common  defense.  That  is  one  part  of 
our  mutual  security  program. 

There  is  another  part.  That  involves  bring- 
ing the  gospel  of  freedom  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  just  achieved  political 
independence  and  who  are  wondering  whether 
ways  of  freedom  can  lift  their  people  out  of  the 
age-old  morass  of  hopeless  poverty.  The  Com- 
mimists  claim  that  they  can  do  this  if  only  the 
people  will  accept  the  dictatorship  of  a  Commu- 
nist state.  We  believe  that  economic  uplift  can 
be  achieved  in  freedom.  But  words  alone  carry 
little  conviction.  We  must  demonstrate  our 
faith  by  works. 

To  do  this  is  part  of  the  great  American  tra- 
dition. I  recall  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  it  prom- 
ised "liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time."  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in 
due  time  the  weights  should  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men. 

We  believe  that  our  mutual  security  program, 
by  providing  a  common  defense  of  freedom  and 
by  spreading  abroad  the  gospel  of  freedom,  meets 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 


'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
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The  United  Nations:  Force  for  a  Better  World 


hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs ' 


Very  likely  most  of  us  here  today  gi-ew  up  dur- 
ing an  era  of  American  isolationism.  We  studied 
history  and  geography  at  school  and  perhaps  at 
college.  But,  by  and  large,  we  were  not  overly 
concerned  with  international  problems.  There 
was  too  much  to  do  at  home,  and  the  issues  con- 
fronting countries  thousands  of  miles  away 
seemed  remote,  to  say  the  least. 

But  that  was  before  World  War  II  and  the  era 
of  the  jet  plane  and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  was 
before  we  assumed,  albeit  reluctantly,  our  role  of 
leadership  in  world  affairs.  It  was  before  the 
United  States  and  50  other  nations  gathered  in 
San  Francisco  to  adopt  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  was  framed  to  enable  them  to  work 
together  to  achieve  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Today  I  am  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Iowa's  United  Nations  celebration.  For  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  United  Nations  represents  the 
greatest  effort  in  history  to  achieve  peace  and 
progress  for  all  mankind.  It  is  the  only  world 
forum  where,  in  time  of  crisis,  nations  can  dis- 
cuss, debate,  and  mediate  conflicts  arising  among 
them. 

This  is  of  supreme  importance  in  a  world  where 
overwhelming  power  has  confronted  man  with  a 
desperate  choice  between  progress  and  annihila- 
tion, a  choice  between  cooperation  on  behalf  of 
peace  or  facing  inevitable  destruction  in  a  nuclear 
war. 

But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  depends 
almost  entirely  on  public  understanding  and  sup- 


'  Address  made  before  the  Iowa  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Oct.  28  (press 
release  596). 


port  for  its  efforts.  Many  of  you  here  have  done 
much  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  imder- 
standing  and  support.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  contribution  to  this  important  effort. 

The  United  Nations  Record 

Your  celebration  today  marks  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations.  Twelve  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
would  usher  in  a  new  era  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. However,  this  hope  was  rudely  shattered 
with  the  advent  of  the  cold  war  and  the  growing 
cleavage  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
The  Soviet  Union  soon  made  it  clear  that  it  had 
no  intention  of  cooperating  in  building  the  kind 
of  peace  envisaged  by  the  charter.  This  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  United  Nations  system  and 
tended  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  on 
which  collective  security  was  built. 

But  in  spite  of  the  cold  war  and  the  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  tlie  United  Na- 
tions can  look  back  on  a  record  of  solid  accom- 
plishment both  as  a  major  force  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  war.  What 
has  this  parliament  of  nations  achieved  ?  Let  me 
remind  you  of  some  of  its  major  accomplishments. 

By  its  action,  the  United  Nations: 

— played  a  major  role  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Iran  in  1946. 

— helped  bring  to  an  end  the  Commimist  war  in 
Greece. 

• — condemned  the  Chinese  Communists  as  ag- 
gressors in  Korea  and  fought  to  roll  back  aggres- 
sion there. 

— brought  about  a  truce  between  India  and 
Pakistan  in  Kashmir. 
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— avoided  a  major  war  in  the  Suez  crisis  by 
bringing  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to  bear  for 
a  quick  end  to  hostilities. 

— condemned  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
Hungary  and  revealed  its  brutal  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  people's  effoi-ts  to  achieve  freedom. 

— cleared  the  Suez  Canal  and  reopened  it  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

— created  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  for  the  peaceful  development  of  the  atom. 

— has  fought  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance in  many  lands  in  order  to  improve  the 
general  well-being  of  mankind  and  remove  some 
of  the  basic  causes  of  war. 

Criticisms  of  the  United  Nations 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  achievement  the 
United  Nations  is  sometimes  subject  to  pretty 
severe  criticisms  for  its  shortcomings.  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  some  of  those  criticisms,  for  we 
Americans  ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  lim- 
itations of  the  organization  upon  which  the  world 
has  placed  so  much  hope. 

At  the  outset,  however,  let  me  remind  you  that 
a  good  many  of  these  criticisms  are  misdirected. 
The  United  Nations  remains  an  organization  of 
sovereign  states.  And  it  can  do  only  what  its 
members  are  willing  to  liave  it  do.  Let  us  not  fall 
into  the  trap,  therefore,  of  blaming  the  United 
Nations  for  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
its  member  states. 

The  Veto 

The  principal  criticism  relates  to  the  excessive 
use  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Wlierever 
one  goes  in  the  United  States,  our  people  seem  to 
agree  that  this  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  82 
vetoes  to  its  discredit,  has  shockingly  abused  its 
privilege  as  one  of  the  pennanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  Soviet  vetoes  have  blocked  the 
admission  of  new  members.  They  have  prevented 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  They  have 
frustrated,  and  in  some  cases  completely  ham- 
strung, the  work  of  the  Security  Council. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United  Nations 
has  withered  on  the  vine.  Two  important  ways 
have  been  fovmd  to  bypass  the  veto  and  make 
United  Nations  peace  machinery  work  in  spite  of 
Soviet  intransigence. 


In  the  first  place,  many  free-world  countries 
have  entered  into  collective  security  pacts  like  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  These 
pacts,  concluded  under  article  51  of  the  charter, 
have  served  as  a  constant  deterrent  to  potential 
aggressors  and  have  added  new  wings  to  the 
United  Nations  structure. 

In  the  second  place,  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly, 
where  the  veto  does  not  apply.  The  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  which  the  Assembly  took  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  and  Hungary 
demonstrates  the  vitality  of  that  organ  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  world  peace. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  no  single  nation  should  be 
in  a  position  to  block  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers or  prevent  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
before  the  Council.  I  hope  the  day  may  come, 
therefore,  when  we  can  do  away  with  the  veto 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
abolition  of  the  veto,  even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, would  remedy  the  ills  that  beset  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  veto  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  the  cold-war  fever  that  has  racked  the 
organization  from  the  beginning.  A  change  in 
the  wording  of  the  charter  would  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  fever. 

May  I  make  one  final  point  in  this  connection. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  deplore  the  abuse  of  the  veto, 
would  hesitate  to  give  it  up  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  American  troops  and  planes  for  United 
Nations  enforcement  action. 

Bloc  Voting 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  criticism.  Some 
people  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Gfeneral 
Assembly,  swollen  in  size  to  82  nations,  may  act 
irresponsibly,  thus  placing  in  jeopardy  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Nations.  They  complain 
that  many  of  the  new  states  are  from  Asia  and 
Africa  and  that  they  tend  to  vote  together  as  a 
bloc,  sometimes  against  the  interests  of  the  West- 
ern nations. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  London,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  called  attention  to  the  new  role  of  the 
General  Assembly.  "It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that 
if  the  Assembly  continues  to  take  its  decision  on 
grounds  of  enmity,  opportunism,  or  merely 
jealousy  and  petulance,  the  whole  structure  may 
be  brought  to  nothing." 
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The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  concern.  There 
is  only  one  bloc  of  states  that  consistently  vote 
together;  that  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. A  careful  examination  of  the  record  will 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  Afro-Asian  voting 
bloc.  To  be  sure,  the  27  states  from  Africa  and 
Asia  consult  together  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
vote  the  same  way.  But  by  and  large  there  are 
many  more  differences  in  language,  tradition,  and 
culture  among  the  Afro-Asian  states  than  there 
are  similarities. 

A  survey  of  the  voting  record  of  the  11th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  illustrate  my  point.  On  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,  10  of  the  Afro- Asian  states — other  than 
China — voted  with  the  United  States,  10  voted 
against  us,  and  6  abstained.  On  the  resolution 
condemning  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary,  15 
voted  as  we  did,  none  voted  against  our  position, 
and  11  abstained.  On  the  later  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Special  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Hungary,  19  voted  with  us, 
none  against  us,  and  7  abstained. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection. The  little  states,  many  of  which  have 
only  recently  won  their  independence,  lean  heavily 
on  the  United  Nations.  They  look  to  it  for  pro- 
tection and  support.  They  realize,  I  am  sure,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  act  irresponsibly 
in  any  way  that  would  do  harm  to  the  organiza- 
tion that  is  designed  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence and  their  integrity. 

We  should,  of  course,  expect  nations  with 
similar  views  to  vote  together.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free- 
world  countries  have  always  been  able  to  win 
Assembly  support  for  important  political  issues. 
We  can  continue  to  do  so  if  we  will  do  our  best 
to  make  sure  that  logic  and  justice  are  on  our  side. 

Financing  the  United  Nations 

There  is  a  third  criticism  which  deserves  far 
more  attention  than  it  has  received  thus  far. 
That  is  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  assume  their 
fair  share  of  the  financial  obligations  of  tlie  or- 
ganization. They  show  up  for  the  votes,  the 
critics  argue,  but  they  are  inclined  to  look  the 
other  way  when  the  collection  plate  is  passed. 

The  task  of  financing  the  United  Nations  has, 
m  fact,  become  increasingly  difficult.    It  may  be- 


come as  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations  as  the  Soviet  abuse 
of  the  veto  power. 

Take  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  as  a  case  in  point.  The  United 
Nations  desperately  needs  $40  million  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  947,000  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East  for  the  next  year.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  7(4  per  refugee  per  day.  But  so  far  only 
21  states  have  pledged  a  total  of  $25i/2  million. 
The  United  States  will  pay  about  70  percent  of 
the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  many  states  are  desperately 
short  of  dollars  and  find  even  a  token  contribu- 
tion difficult.  Moreover,  some  members  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  Middle  East  and  are  un- 
able to  understand  why  they  should  contribute  to 
the  upkeep  of  Palestine  refugees  wlien  they  have 
thousands  of  destitute  people  within  their  own 
borders. 

But  the  bald  fact  remains  that,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  demonstrate  a  greater 
willingness  to  accept  their  share  of  the  financial 
burden  involved,  this  important  program  could 
collapse  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  suffer 
a  serious  blow. 

The  future  status  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  precarious 
financial  position.  That  force,  which  is  made  up 
of  troops  from  nine  different  countries,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  maintaining  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  in  the  Sharm  el- 
Sheik  area.  Border  incidents  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  has  been  averted. 

Although  UNEF  is  one  of  the  clieapest  insur- 
ance policies  for  peace  the  United  Nations  ever 
bought,  funds  for  the  force  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. As  a  result  its  future  does  not  look 
bright  unless  governments  in  capitals  all  over  the 
world  loosen  their  purse  strings  within  the  next 
few  months. 

I  hope  very  much  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  respond  to  the  recent  call  of  the 
Secretary-General  for  funds.  We  cannot  afford 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  world  peace. 

Lack  of  Enforcement  Machinery 

Still  a  fourth  criticism  of  the  United  Nations 
relates  to  its  lack  of  enforcement  machinery.     An 
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organization  like  the  United  Nations  should  be 
endowed  with  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with  any 
crisis  that  confronts  it. 

The  framers  of  the  charter  recognized  this  need 
and  provided  for  armed  forces  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  But  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  nature  of  the  armed  forces  to  be 
made  available,  where  they  should  be  stationed, 
and  who  should  command  them.  As  a  result  the 
organization  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its 
decision. 

How  can  this  be  remedied?  There  are  many 
who  argue  that  we  will  never  have  an  effective 
collective-defense  system  unless  a  truly  interna- 
tional police  force  is  created.  Others  point  out 
that  our  regional  defense  pacts,  like  NATO,  have 
worked  with  considerable  success  and  that  we 
should  move  now  to  develop  them  into  one  inte- 
grated system.  Still  others  see  our  best  hope  in 
improving  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  where  the  answer  lies. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  problem  is  an  extremely 
important  one  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  we  must  give  serious  thought  to  any 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  its  enforce- 
ment machinery. 

The  Necessity  for  the  United  Nations 

Admittedly  the  United  Nations  has  its  short- 
comings. We  must  recognize  these  shortcomings 
and  do  our  best  to  correct  them.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees. 

Suppose  the  nations  of  the  world  had  at- 
tempted to  live  without  a  common  meetingplace 
during  the  past  12  years.  Suppose  they  had  no 
basic  charter  by  which  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves. Suppose  they  had  no  world  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences. 
Suppose  they  had  no  truly  international  forum 
to  air  disputes  and  seek  agreements. 

If  the  United  Nations  had  not  provided  these 
essentials  for  peace,  then  in  my  judgment  the 
world  might  not  have  survived  these  12  critical 
years.  The  stresses  of  a  divided  world  have  been 
so  intense,  the  clash  of  ideologies  so  sharp,  and 
the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  so  com- 
plete that  without  the  unifying  force  of  an  inter- 


national    organization     mankind    might     have 
destroyed  himself. 

Let  us  turn  to  look  now,  in  some  detail,  at  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Middle  East 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  United  Nations 
been  more  effective  recently  than  in  the  Suez  crisis. 
It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  that  Egypt  was 
attacked  and  the  organization  was  faced  with  its 
gravest  test  since  the  Korean  war. 

By  swift  and  effective  action  the  United  Nations 
prevented  the  conflict  from  mushrooming  into  a 
major  war.  It  brought  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Egypt.  It 
cleared  the  Suez  Canal.  And  peace,  however 
uneasy,  was  restored  to  the  area. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Middle  East 
was  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force.^  To  this  first  truly  international  police 
force  goes  the  real  credit  for  maintaining  peace  in 
the  area.  It  is  not  in  the  limelight  these  days;  in 
fact,  I  venture  to  say  that  few  people  know  much 
about  it.  However,  because  of  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I  would  like 
to  review  with  you  its  achievements  and  its 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  first  job  in  Egypt  was  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  second  was  to  see 
that  the  cease-fire  was  maintained.  The  creation 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  helped 
to  carry  out  both  of  these  formidable  tasks. 

I  suggest  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  optimistic 
about  setting  up  a  United  Nations  force  at  that 
time.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  were  wary  of  the 
political  and  strategic  imi^lications  of  the  presence 
of  such  a  force.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plan- 
ners who  designed  UNEF  were  aware  of  this. 
For  the  plan  developed  by  Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
force  was  in  no  way  designed  "to  influence  the 
military  balance  in  the  present  conflict,  and 
thereby,  the  political  balance  affecting  efforts  to 
settle  the  conflict." 

Only  a  few  hours  after  Mr.  Hammarskj old's 
plan  was  announced,  the  shooting  stopped  and 


"  For  the  resolutions  setting  up  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  793. 
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UNEF  was  established.  In  order  to  get  the  force 
into  the  area  the  country  concerned  had  to  give 
its  consent.  Thus,  UNEF  is  not  a  true  military 
force.  It  lias  never  sought  to  impose  its  will  on 
any  of  the  nations  concerned.  It  is  present  on  the 
territory  of  Egypt  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Its  main  function  has 
been  to  interpose  itself  and  serve  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween two  armies. 

Perhaps  this  limited  mission  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
United  Nations  armed  with  power  to  enforce  its 
resolutions  even  against  the  will  of  states  against 
whom  the  resolutions  are  directed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  UNEF  should  be  regarded  as  a  disap- 
pointment in  any  sense.  Its  mission  was  to  help 
maintain  quiet  during  and  after  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire 
arrangement  were  observed.  It  has  accomplished 
this  mission. 

Indeed,  UNEF  has  accomplished  more  than 
this.  It  has  given  living  proof  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  backgrounds,  and  religions 
can  work  together  in  harmony  to  bring  about 
peaceful  conditions  in  a  grievously  troubled  area 
of  the  world.  It  has  given  proof  that,  if  enough 
nations  of  the  world  will  accept  a  responsibility 
to  keep  the  peace,  machinery  can  be  established 
to  translate  individual  responsibility  into  swift 
collective  action. 

The  success  of  UNEF  has  fired  the  imagination 
and  hopes  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  perma- 
nent international  police  force  created.  We  in  tlie 
Government  have  given  much  thought  to  this  pos- 
sibility. Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  his  staff  are 
also  studying  the  problem.  However,  the  success 
which  UNEF  has  enjoyed  should  not  be  allowed 
to  delude  us  into  thinking  that  raising  another 
force  to  meet  a  future  crisis  would  be  an  easy 
job. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  would  be  the  makeup 
of  such  a  force.  In  the  case  of  UNEF  there  was 
no  difScidty  in  obtaining  contributions  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  that  existed  a  year  ago.  A 
score  of  countries  immediately  came  forward 
with  offers  of  troops.  The  result  is  a  strangely 
polyglot  but  remarkably  well  integi-ated  body  of 
men.  There  are  differences  in  language,  military 
discipline,  and  organization.  Tliere  are,  of 
course,  other  problems  as  well.    One  of  the  most 


difficult  to  solve  is  the  feeding  of  the  troops.  For 
example,  the  menu  of  the  Indian  battalion  in- 
cludes meat  on  the  hoof  and  many  exotic  spices. 
The  joint  Danish  and  Norwegian  battalion  re- 
quires quantities  of  smoked  salami,  sardines,  and 
a  special  issue  of  blue  cheese. 

With  all  these  differences  the  troops  have  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense 
of  being  jiart  of  an  important  and  essential  oper- 
ation.   Their  morale  is  high. 

Tlie  United  Nations  is  not  often  able  to  point 
to  results  as  concrete  as  those  which  it  achieved 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  General  Assembly 
achieved  these  results  only  through  the  genera- 
tion of  tremendous  moral  force.  It  was  that 
moral  force  symbolized  by  a  blue  United  Nations 
armband  worn  by  ih^  UNEF  troops  that  made 
its  mission  successful. 

The  U.N.  and  Hungary 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  Hungary.  I  do 
not  propose  to  review  the  well-known  events 
beginning  with  the  spontaneous  thrust  for  free- 
dom of  the  Hungarian  people  almost  a  year  ago. 

What  I  want  to  do  here  is  to  assess  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  historic  events  and  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  them.  The  brutal  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  remain  deeply  en- 
graved in  tlie  minds  of  us  all.  Nevertheless  I  am 
convinced  that  the  United  Nations,  acting  as  the 
conscience  of  the  free  world,  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  by  its  actions  on  this 
matter. 

How  can  this  conclusion  be  justified?  First  of 
all,  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  take  certain 
actions  to  improve  the  situation  in  Hungary  and 
the  lot  of  the  Hungarian  people.  I  mention  in 
this  connection  the  flow  of  supplies  of  medicines 
and  food  to  the  beleaguered  populace  of  Hungary 
and  the  humanitarian  care  for  the  flood  of  re- 
fugees who  poured  across  the  frontiers.  More- 
over, wlien  the  General  Assembly  called  for  an 
end  to  mass  deportations  from  Hungary,  many 
who  had  been  deported  were  returned  to  their 
liomes  and  the  wave  of  deportation  substantially 
diminished. 

In  the  second  place,  the  effect  on  the  United 
Nations  as  an  organization  devoted  to  human 
freedom  was  enormous.  The  Hungarian  episode 
has   shown   the   readiness  of  representatives   of 
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small  countries  to  inquire  fearlessly  into  an  im- 
portant issue  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  chal- 
lenging a  ruthless  great  power  on  a  matter  con- 
sidered vital  to  its  own  security.  The  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Hungary,'  in- 
cluding a  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
strengthened  the  moral  liber  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  effects  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  Soviet  Union  itself  and  the  power 
complex  and  the  party  apparatus  which  it  con- 
trols. Here  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
the  United  Nations  actions  on  Hungary  have 
dealt  a  body  blow  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  system.  Consider  the  crippling  effect  on 
Communist  parties  in  Western  Europe.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  individuals  who  had 
faithfully  served  the  Commmiist  machine  for 
years  were  unable  to  stomach  the  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  Hungarian  freedom.  They  could  not  re- 
concile this  brutality  with  principles  which  their 
culture  and  heritage  had  instilled  in  them. 

Nor  has  the  lesson  of  Hungary  been  lost  upon 
tlie  leaders  of  the  Kremlin.  Where  must  they 
now  anticipate  a  new  Hungary?  Wliere  in  the 
satellite  areas  subject  to  their  control  can  they 
be  sure  that  Communist  doctrine  has  been  able  to 
make  a  people  truly  subservient  to  them  ?  Above 
all,  can  they  rely  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on 
the  loyalty  and  the  support  of  military  forces 
within  the  satellite  states?  These  are  questions 
which  must  keep  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  awake 
at  night. 

To  nie  the  most  significant  result  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  is  that  it  revealed  to  the  world 
with  unmistakable  clarity  that  Soviet  Commu- 
nist domination  cannot  be  indefinitely  imposed  on 
a  people  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  must  be  but- 
tressed by  force. 

Nor  has  the  United  Nations  forgotten  the  plight 
of  Hungai-y.  It  has  appointed  Prince  Wan  of 
Thailand  as  its  Special  Representative  to  continue 
effoils  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  U.  N.  in 
that  unhappy  land.  Thus  far  his  repeated  re- 
quests to  visit  Hungary  in  pursuit  of  these  U.N. 
objectives  have  met  with  blunt  refusals.  We  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  Prince  Wan  will  be  given  the 
opportimity  to  accomplish  his  mission. 
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This  is  my  evaluation  of  the  meaning  of  Hun- 
gary to  the  United  Nations.  In  this  matter  I  con- 
clude that  the  United  Nations  has  well  served  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  Picture  on  Disarmament 

Another  problem  which  has  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  United  Nations  time  and  energy  is  the 
search  for  disarmament.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  which  faces  us  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  pi'oduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons goes  on  and  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare casts  a  deep  shadow  over  mankind.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  agreeing 
on  a  workable  disarmament  plan.  But  this  is  no 
reason  to  give  up  hope  or  slacken  our  efforts.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  can  only  inch  ahead,  that  is 
still  progress.  We  must  seize  every  opportimity 
for  genuine  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
we  must  not  be  trapped  into  confusing  tempting 
promises  with  genuine  proposals. 

Our  position  in  the  General  Assembly  is  basi- 
cally this :  We  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  take 
steps  toward  arms  control.  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  any  agreement  reached  include  an 
adequate  system  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  that  obligations  are  fulfilled.  We  can- 
not rely  on  mere  promises. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  access  of  inspectors  to 
the  territoi'ies  of  nations,  it  would  be  extremely 
dilficxilt  if  not  impossible  for  a  nation  to  launch  a 
major  surprise  attack.  Potential  aggressors 
usually  count  on  being  able  to  deliver  a  quick 
knockout  blow.  If  this  could  be  pi-evented,  the 
danger  of  war  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  also  believe  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  countries  can  be  controlled. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  heavy  burden  of 
armament  in  the  world  can  be  safely  reduced 
once  the  threat  of  surprise  attack  has  been  dimin- 
ished. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  we  have  proposed 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
throw  their  territories  open  to  inspection.  If  that 
is  not  acceptable — and  it  does  not  appear  to  be — • 
then  we  would  be  willing  to  start  with  a  more 
limited  zone,  such  as  the  area  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  an  additional  part  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
Kamchatka,  and  Alaska.    We  have  also  expressed 
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our  willingness  to  stop  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce 
existing  stockpiles  by  gradually  transferring  nu- 
clear materials  to  peaceful  purposes.  These,  to- 
gether with  offers  to  reduce  our  armed  forces,  are 
practical  proposals  toward  effective  disarmament. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  remains  tlie  question 
of  establishing  an  effective  inspection  and  con- 
trol mechanism.  We  have  contended  that  any 
disarmament  plan  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  some  means  of  verifying  that 
the  parties  are  living  up  to  their  promises.  But 
so  far,  at  least,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  inclined 
to  shy  away  from  any  effective  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  control.  Mr.  Khrushchev  put  tlie  Soviet 
position  clearly  when  he  suggested  that  the 
United  States  should  not  try  to  look  in  every- 
body's bedroom  and  everybody's  garden. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  does  its  best  to 
capitalize  on  the  fear  that  people  have  of  nuclear 
war  by  advancing  propaganda  proposals.  They 
talk  about  outlawing  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs.  They  propose  to  halt  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  but  are  unwilling  to  stop  their 
manufacture.  They  talk  of  drastic  reduction  in 
the  levels  of  armed  forces  but  shy  away  from 
measures  needed  to  verify  those  reductions. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  but  relatively  little 
in  the  way  of  workable,  good-faith  proposals. 

More  recently  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  prepared  to 
accept  the  idea  of  ioth  an  aerial  and  a  ground  in- 
spection system.  Theoretically,  at  least,  this  is 
progress.  But  we  have  not  reached  agreement 
as  to  where  such  inspection  should  be  inaugurated 
or  hoiD  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  U.S.S.R.  loudly  proclaims  its  desire  to  stop 
nuclear  testing.  On  our  part,  we  do  not  believe 
the  testing  problem  should  be  settled  witliout  ref- 
erence to  the  other  sides  of  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  we  have  proposed  a  tentative 
suspension  of  testing  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
During  this  period  real  progress  could  be  made 
in  setting  up  an  inspection  system  which  would 
enable  us  to  go  ahead  witli  some  assurance  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  really  means  business. 

For,  until  we  have  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  serious  about  disarmament,  we  must  safeguard 
our  security  by  producing  the  best  weapons  we 
can  develop.  This  calls  for  continued  testing.  It 
is  only  through  continued  testing  that  smaller 
weapons  can  be  improved  and  the  radioactive  fall- 
out of  larger  weapons  reduced. 


What  are  the  chances  of  agreement  ?  While  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  the  appearance  of  want- 
ing to  seriously  negotiate,  I  would  not  want  to 
predict  that  the  present  discussions  in  New  York  * 
will  terminate  in  an  agreement.  I  do  believe  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made.  Furthermore, 
we  must  go  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  neces- 
sary is  possible,  that  what  must  be  can  be.  Tlie 
halting  steps  that  are  being  taken  in  the  United 
Nations  today  may  be  the  first  steps  toward  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Even  though  the  United  Nations  was  created 
prior  to  tlie  atomic  age,  it  has  contributed  much 
to  man's  progress  in  this  new  and  vital  field. 

Perhaps  no  speech  ever  made  at  the  United 
Nations  received  the  dramatic  and  favorable  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  as  that 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  December  8,  1953, 
when  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national atomic  energy  agency  to  help  "to  find  the 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  con- 
secrated to  his  life." 

The  process  by  which  this  Agency  was  formed 
was  in  itself  a  significant  accomplishment  in  the 
kind  of  international  diplomacy  which  has  been 
largely  fostered  by  the  United  Nations.  Wliat 
was  remarkable  was  that  81  nations,  in  an  inter- 
national conference,  were  able  to  hammer  out  a 
complex  agreement  covering  an  extremely  com- 
plicated and  technical  field  and  that  the  final 
document  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  delegations. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  Agency, 
headed  by  Mr.  Sterling  Cole,  a  longtime  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  Congress,  will  be  planning 
its  program  for  the  future. 

It  will  look  into  the  possibility  of  turning 
atomic  energy  into  a  source  of  power. 

It  will  seek  to  advance  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
plication of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  in  medi- 
cine, industry,  and  agriculture. 

It  will  probably  undertake  research  on  its  own 
behalf,  particularly  witli  regard  to  the  require- 


*  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
in  Committee  I  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  10,  see 
Bui,LETiN  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  667. 
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meats  of  health,  safety,  Avaste  disposal,  and  safe- 
guards involved  in  the  Agency's  own  operations. 

It  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  its 
members. 

It  will  promote  the  development  of  nuclear 
reactors  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  will  assist  in  the  exchange  and  training  of 
scientists  and  experts. 

And,  finally,  it  Avill  set  up  a  system  of  safe- 
guards designed  to  insure  that  fissionable  ma- 
terials made  available  by  the  Agency  are  not  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military  purjDose. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  remarkable  step  for- 
ward which  has  a  significance  beyond  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  International  inspectors  will  have 
free  access  at  all  times  to  all  places,  data,  and  per- 
sons involved  with  Agency  projects.  For  the  first 
time  in  histoi-y  a  large  number  of  states  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  admit  international  in- 
spectors within  their  boundaries  in  the  larger  in- 
terests of  world  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  its  devo- 
tion to  the  atoms- for-peace  concept  by  substantial 
contributions  of  nuclear  fuel.  The  President  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  that  the  United  States  would 
make  available  to  the  IAEA  5,000  kilograms  of 
uranium  235.  Furthermore,  the  President  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  also  match  any  con- 
tribution made  by  other  nations  until  July  of 
1960. 

The  Specialized  Agencies 

The  political  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
which  I  have  discussed  with  you  are,  of  course, 
the  most  dramatic  aspects  of  its  job.  But  they  are 
not  the  whole  job  by  any  means. 

In  the  vanguard  of  man's  quest  for  a  better  life 
are  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Their  task  is  to  help  free  the  world  from 
the  scourges  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance, for  these  are  the  basic  causes  of  conflicts 
between  nations.  In  attacking  these  world  ills  the 
specialized  agencies  are  laying  the  foundation  on 
which  the  United  Nations,  through  its  political 
activities,  can  build  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Admittedly  political  developments  in  the  United 
Nations  are  frequently  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment. But  I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  take  heart 
from  its  eiforts  in  the  social  and  economic  fields, 
where  real  progress  is  being  made. 


To  millions  of  people  the  world  over,  the  United 
Nations  means  not  the  gathering  of  the  world's 
statesmen  for  the  annual  General  Assembly,  not 
the  Security  Council,  not  even  the  charter  itself. 
It  means  the  team  of  experts  from  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  showing  the  people 
better  methods  of  farming.  It  means  the  doctor 
and  nurses  from  the  World  Health  Organization 
inoculating  whole  villages  against  diseases  en- 
demic to  the  area.  It  means  a  group  of  educators 
from  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  helping  to  establish  a 
system  of  primary  education  where  none  existed 
before. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  work,  which  cost  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  some 
$144  million  last  year,  will  usher  in  a  brave  new 
world  in  the  immediate  future.  But  it  is  vital  to 
our  own  welfare  and  the  economic  and  jwlitical 
future  of  the  world.  This  work  is  not  a  form  of 
charity.  It  is  a  program  of  self-help,  because  each 
country  receiving  assistance  has  contributed  from 
its  own  resources  to  the  overall  fund  out  of  which 
these  projects  are  financed.  It  is  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest  to  do  what  we  can  to  enable  the 
have-not  people  of  the  world  to  help  themselves 
to  the  benefits  of  the  20th  century.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  form  of  international  cooperation 
is  attacking  effectively  the  sources  of  instability, 
unrest,  and  war. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  continuing  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  world  and  re-create  it  in 
its  own  image.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  intend  to  wage  the  cold 
war  with  purpose  and  vigor  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. To  counter  the  Soviet  threat,  to  create 
a  world  of  peace,  requires  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, sacrifice  and  understanding. 

Peace  with  justice  is  the  most  important  goal 
to  which  we  can  aspire.  On  that  all  of  us  can 
agree.  But  peace  must  have  adequate  foun- 
dations. One  of  these  foimdations  is  that  na- 
tions must  live  by  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  order.  Another  is  that  they  must  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  A  third  is  the 
awareness  that  human  beings  are  entitled  to  more 
than  mere  subsistence. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  main  instru- 
ment available  to  the  world  for  the  attainment  of 
these  essentials  of  peace.    It  may  not  be  a  per- 
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feet  instrument,  but  it  is  the  best  that  the  wit  of 
man  has  thus  far  been  able  to  devise.  If,  to 
achieve  its  goal,  the  United  Nations  needs 
strengthening,  then  let  us  strengthen  it.  If  it 
needs  improving,  then  let  us  improve  it.  But  let 
us  approach  our  task  of  building  a  free  and 
peaceful  world  with  a  firm  faith  in  our  ability  to 
succeed  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  us  in  our  labor. 

I  would  hope  that,  when  the  history  of  this 
period  is  written,  it  will  be  said  of  the  United 
States  that  we  worked  for  peace  with  as  much 
devotion  and  courage  as  we  worked  to  preserve 
our  liberties  during  World  War  II.  If  we  will 
do  that,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  forces  of  tyranny 
will  dwindle  and  the  cause  of  free  men  will 
prevail. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Discussions 
on  East-West  Exchanges 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FIRST  MEETING 

Press  release  594  dated  October  25 

A  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam S.  B.  Lacy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East- West  Exchange,  will 
commence  discussions  on  October  28,  1957,  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.S.K.  on  the  subject  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  cultural  exchanges.  The 
Soviet  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Ambassador 
Georgi  N.  Zaroubin. 

These  meetings  have  their  origin  in  a  proposal 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  exchange  uncensored 
TV  and  radio  broadcasts  of  world  events.^  The 
Soviet  Government  agreed  to  discuss  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal but  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
other  exchanges  and  contacts  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Department  suggested  meetings 
in  October,  to  which  suggestion  the  Soviets  subse- 
quently agreed.  The  conversations,  which  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  items  identified  with  techni- 
cal, scientific,  and  cultural  exchange,  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  Washington.  The  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  will  be:  Frederick  T.  Merrill, 
Director,  East-West  Contacts  Staff;  Edward  L. 


Freers,  Director,  Office  of  Eastern  European  Af- 
fairs; and  Malcolm  Toon,  Deputy  Director,  East- 
West  Contacts  Staff. 

The  composition  of  the  Soviet  delegation  will  be 
amiounced  later.^ 


OPENING  STATEMENTS 

Press  release  597  dated  October  28 
Ambassador  Lacy: 

I  welcome  here  today  the  Soviet  delegation, 
headed  by  Ambassador  Zaroubin,  to  discuss  with 
us  in  a  series  of  meetings  ways  and  means  to  de- 
velop and  increase  contacts  in  the  technical, 
scientific,  and  cultural  fields  between  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Those  of  us  as- 
sembled here  are  not  strangers  to  each  other  in 
this  effort.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  sitting  down  to- 
gether in  an  informal  way  we  may  be  able  to 
reach  some  new  understanding  and  common  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  involved  in  exchange — not 
only  in  exchanging  scientists,  technicians,  enter- 
tainers, athletes,  and  the  like — but  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas,  which  in  our  opinion  is  not 
only  the  necessary  ingredient  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  all  peoples  but  leads  also  to  a 
lessening  of  tensions  and  to  the  development  of 
international  cooperation.  Progress  in  the  re- 
moval of  barriers,  currently  obstructing  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  ideas,  is  an  important 
objective  of  my  Government  in  these  talks. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  restate  the  position  of 
my  Government  made  in  Geneva  2  years  ago  al- 
most to  the  day.'  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  the  following  three  statements: 

The  reductions  of  barriers  and  greater  human  con- 
tacts that  we  seek  are  not  merely  ends  In  themselves. 
They  are  designed  to  help  to  assure  that  the  peace  we 
seek  Is  not  passive,  but  a  curative  and  creative  force 
which  enables  men  and  nations  better  to  realize  those 
individual  and  national  aspirations  which  conform  to 
moral  law. 

We  are  naturally  a  friendly  people,  who  like  to  know 
and  be  known.  We  have  long  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people,  and  we  have  hoped  that 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  15,  1957,  p.  119, 
and  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  386. 


'  On  Oct.  28  Lincoln  White,  Chief  of  the  News  Division, 
told  correspondents  that  Ambassador  Zaroubin  was  ac- 
companied at  the  meeting  on  that  date  by  Andrei  M. 
Ledovski  and  Boris  G.  Pavlov. 

"  For  text  of  statement  on  East-West  contacts  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  on  Oct.  31,  1955,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  775. 
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they  would  come  to  know  us  and  what  we  say  and  think 
and  do. 

In  the  field  of  exchanges  of  information,  we  immediate- 
ly encounter  basic  obstacles. 

There  is  an  all-embracing  Soviet  censorship  of  press 
and  radio.  There  is  systematic  jamming  of  radio  broad- 
casts from  other  countries.  We  hope  that  steps  will  be 
initiated  at  this  conference  looking  to  the  removal  of 
these  obstacles. 

Since  that  time  2  years  ago  these  obstacles  in 
the  information  field  have  not  been  removed  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Censorship  of  news  dispatches  still 
exists,  and  radio  broadcasts  of  other  countries  are 
systematically  jammed.  It  is  in  connection  with 
these  obstacles  to  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  that  my  Government  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative to  repeat  the  proposal  it  made  2  years  ago 
to  engage  in  a  periodic  exchange  of  radio  and 
TV  broadcasts  of  commentaries  on  world  events. 
In  conjmiction  with  the  Soviet  Government's  will- 
ingness to  discuss  this  proposal  we  have  mutually 
agreed  to  discuss  exchanges  in  general  as  well  as 
what  the  Soviet  Government  alleges  are  obstacles 
to  such  contacts. 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  well  as  our  own 
Government,  has  certain  entry  regulations  to 
which  visitors  must  comply.  We  are  aware  of 
your  belief  that  the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  im- 
position of  obstacles  in  the  effecting  of  exchanges 
of  the  kind  we  both  desire.  Several  months  ago 
the  U.S.  Congress  amended  the  fingerprinting  re- 
quirement of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.'*  Our  existing  laws  must  apply  to  one  and 
all  alike,  and  whatever  legal  obstacles  the  Soviet 
Government  refers  to  as  hindering  contacts  be- 
tween us  applies  to  everyone.  I  may  add,  paren- 
thetically, that  some  600,000  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try each  year  do  not  find  our  laws  obstacles  to 
their  travel  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Government,  by  liberalization  of  the  ruble  rate 
for  travelers,  has  taken  a  step  to  facilitate  tourist 
visits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
that,  once  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  places  a  tourist 
may  go  are  limited  to  specified  areas.  It  is  true 
also  that  an  agreement  between  our  countries  for 
an  exchange  of  official  publications  has  been 
reached  and  the  Soviet  official  magazine  U.S.S.R. 
is   currently    distributed    in    the   United    States 


'  For  a  Department  announcement  and  text  of  regula- 
tions, see  il)id.,  Oct.  28, 1957,  p.  682. 


while  Amerika  is  being  distributed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  all  frankness,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments for  distribution  have  been  less  tlian  satis- 
factory. 

My  Government's  position  regarding  exchanges 
witli  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  fact,  all  countries 
is  unchanged.  It  favors  them.  Wliere  it  is  a 
question  of  the  exchange  of  technical  delegations, 
entertainment  groups,  and  the  lilve,  you  already 
realize  that  on  our  side  it  must  concern  private 
industry,  individual  impresarios,  our  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  The  Department 
of  State  cannot  speak  for  them  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  cannot  induce  them  to  do  tliat  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  do.  I  cannot  emiDhasize  this  point 
too  much. 

The  contacts  between  us  depend  on  the  will  of 
our  own  people.  If  the  atmosphere  is  favorable 
and  our  citizens  have  no  reason  to  be  distrustful, 
they  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  welcome  any  for- 
eigner. The  reputation  of  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians for  friendliness  and  hospitality  is  well 
known.  To  effect  exchanges,  then,  on  our  side,  is 
predicated  on  the  attitude  of  our  universities,  our 
industrial  leaders,  and  our  scientific  and  cultural 
community.  This  attitude  is  sometimes  affected 
by  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  Government  wishes 
to  prevent  normal  contacts,  preferring  instead  to 
direct  them  into  specific  channels  of  interest  only 
to  the  Government.  It  is  influenced  also  by  the 
opinion  Americans  hold  that  there  is  a  false  pic- 
ture today  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  peoples  con- 
cerning this  country,  and  this  is  so  because  the 
majority  of  Russians  is  deprived  of  free  access 
to  information  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  United  States. 

As  a  first  step,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our  two 
comitries,  I  shall  presently  offer  proposals  which 
we  believe  will  enable  both  our  peoples  to  have 
the  benefit  of  free  discussion,  criticism,  and  de- 
bate on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

Ambassador  Zaroubin: 

Translation 

Gentlemen:  Today  we  begin  negotiations  on 
the  extension  of  contacts  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Soviet  delegation  attaclies  great  importance  to 
these  negotiations.     We  believe  that  the  exten- 
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sion  of  contacts  and  connections  between  our 
countries  will  contribute  to  tlie  normalization  and 
improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations  and 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension,  whicli  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
We  hold  that  the  extension  of  contacts  and  con- 
nections between  the  U.S.S.E.  and  the  U.S.A. 
both  in  the  spliere  of  economy  and  trade,  as  well 
as  in  the  sphere  of  culture,  science,  and  technique, 
would  allow  tlie  Soviet  and  American  peoples  to 
get  to  know  each  other  better  and  lielp  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  our  countries. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  reciprocal  ex- 
change will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  improvement 
of  business  cooperation  between  our  countries. 
It  sliould  be  noted  tliat  something  lias  been  done 
in  establishing  contacts  and  connections  between 
our  countries  in  the  past  2  years.  As  is  known, 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  there  was 
an  excliange  of  agricultural  delegations,  special- 
ists in  housing,  journalists,  religious  leaders,  rep- 
resentatives of  science,  medicine,  teclniique,  and 
otiiers.  Individual  American  public  figures, 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  press, 
and  a  number  of  otlier  people  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  as  tourists. 

We  believe  that  the  above-mentioned  visits  as 
well  as  other  visits  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
representatives  were  undoubtedly  useful  for  both 
sides.  We  can  only  regi'et  that  these  contacts  and 
connections  between  our  countries  were  far  from 
being  sufficient. 

Proceeding  from  tlie  above,  the  delegation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  submits  for  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  a  concrete  plan  for  cultural  coopera- 
tion between  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.  for 
1958-59.  This  plan  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
tlie  groups  of  specialists  in  tlie  field  of  industi*y, 
agriculture,  health,  and  other  fields  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity. 

In  particular  we  have  in  view  an  exchange  of 
delegations  of  specialists  in  the  following  indus- 
tries :  metallurgical,  mining,  automobile,  chemical, 
radio,  tool  engineering,  plastic,  electric  power,  and 
others,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  construction  of 
different  industrial  enterprises,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  towns,  and  construction  of  bridges. 

Besides  that  we  have  in  view  a  wide  exchange 
of  delegations  of  specialists  in  agriculture:  cat- 


tle-breeding, horticulture,  vegetable  growing,  and 
others. 

Great  importance  is  attached  in  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals to  the  establisliment  of  close  connections 
and  cooperation  between  Soviet  and  American 
scientists,  specialists  in  the  field  of  medicine 
among  them.  Such  cooperation  of  outstanding 
scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A. 
could  be  of  invaluable  use  for  humanity.  The 
Soviet  proposals  provide  for  the  development  of 
most  different  fonns  of  contacts  and  connections 
along  witli  scientific  exchange  in  other  fields. 

The  Soviet  delegation  considers  it  useful  that 
both  sides  promote  exchanges  of  visits  in  1958  of 
delegations  of  Members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress — an  excliange  that  would  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  useful  contacts  between 
these  legislative  bodies  and  promote  visits  of  that 
kind  for  the  future. 

Besides,  ^ve  consider  it  desirable  to  agree  upon 
convening  in  1958-59  a  joint  conference  of  inter- 
parliamentary groups  and  convening  a  conference 
of  Soviet  and  American  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations for  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO. 

Our  proposals  provide  for  wide  development  of 
cultural  connections.  Particularly,  we  propose 
that  an  exchange  of  delegations  of  writers,  com- 
posers, artists,  sculptors,  etc.,  as  well  as  an 
exchange  of  actors,  theatrical,  chorus,  and  cho- 
reographic groups,  symphony  orchestras,  and  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  cinematography  be 
carried  on. 

The  Soviet  proposals  provide  for  establishing 
and  developing  contacts  between  various  social  or- 
ganizations of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. — 
trade-union,  women,  youth,  and  others.  Such  an 
exchange  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Soviet  proposals  also  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  radio  and  television  broadcasts  on  sci- 
ence, techniques,  sports,  industry,  agriculture, 
education,  and  health. 

We  propose  also  that  a  regular  exchange  of 
radio  and  television  programs  of  classic,  folk,  and 
contemporary  music  be  organized. 

We  have  in  mind  the  organization  of  reciprocal 
trips  of  radio,  television,  and  press  representa- 
tives. 
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Our  plan  further  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals on  the  exchange  of  delegations  of  univer- 
sity professors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  delega- 
tions of  education  workers  and  of  students. 

We  propose  that  a  wide  program  of  sport 
events  and  sport  competitions  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  sportsmen  be  carried  out. 

The  Soviet  side  also  considers  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  an  exchange  of  delegations 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  sjjecialists  in  the 
field  of  trade.  It  would  be  desirable  to  agree 
upon  working  for  the  development  of  tourism. 

We  also  consider  it  useful  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
change of  exhibitions  on  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy,  exhibitions  on  pictorial  and  plastic  arts, 
etc. 

The  Soviet  side  is  also  ready  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  principle  on  the  establishment  of  direct 
air  communications  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

The  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  American  side  on  the  question 
of  contacts  and  connections  between  our  coimtries. 

Submitting  for  consideration  of  the  American 
side  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  contacts  be- 
tween our  countries,  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  con- 
cluding a  convention  on  cultural  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  American  delegation  on  this  question. 

The  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  our  negotiations  on  the  exten- 
sion of  contacts  should  promote  a  wider  coopera- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  interests  of  both  the 
Soviet  and  the  American  peoples. 

United  States  and  Poland  Begin 
Further  Economic  Discussions 

Press  release  604  dated  October  30 

On  June  7  and  August  14,  1957,  the  United 
States  and  Poland  signed  agreements  providing 
for  credits  and  sales  to  Poland  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  commodities  in  the  amount  of  $95  mil- 
lion   at    world    market    prices.^    As    announced 


June  7,  representatives  of  the  Polish  Government 
expressed  an  interest  in  purchasing  additional 
quantities  of  agricultural  and  other  commodities 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  reply  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  said  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  further  discussions  with  Polish 
representatives  at  a  mutually  convenient  date. 

Officials  of  the  Polish  Embassy  have  recently 
reiterated  their  interest  in  undertaking  further 
discussions  with  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  for  the  possible  purchase  of  addi- 
tional commodities.  U.S.  Government  officials 
have  indicated  their  readiness  to  proceed  at  this 
time  with  further  economic  discussions.  It  is 
expected  that  the  talks  will  include  consideration 
of  Poland's  needs  for  further  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  surplus  supply  in  the 
United  States. 

The  talks  will  begin  October  31  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  They  will  be  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton with  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  of  other  interested  agencies.  Tadeusz 
Lychowski,  Economic  Minister  at  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy, will  be  the  leader  of  the  representation 
from  the  Polish  Embassy.  W.  T.  M.  Beale, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, will  be  in  charge  of  U.S.  representation. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Year 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

Theodore  Roosevelt  loved  America  with  impassioned 
devotion  and  served  her  greatly  in  public  office  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
name  is  associated  with  epochal  readjustments  in  the  re- 
lations of  government  and  industry,  with  the  jiolicy  of 
conservation  which  he  established,  with  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  with  the  peace  that  ended  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  His  appeals  to  conscience  sank 
deep  into  the  American  heart  and  mind  and  wrought 
enduring  changes. 

A  man  of  rich  gifts  in  many  fields,  at  home  alike  in 
the  world  of  books,  the  world  of  politics,  and  in  the  wild 
waste  spaces  where  adventure  called,  he  was  historian 
and  ranchman,  huntsman  and  naturalist.  Rough  Rider, 
preacher,  family  man,  and  explorer.  His  contemporaries 
cherished  him  as  a  two-fisted  fighter  who  loved  life,  loved 
people,  feared  nobody,  and  was  as  much  at  ease  with 
kings  as  with  cowboys,  a  wielder  alike  of  the  winged 
phrase  and  of  the  sledge  hammer,  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
and  an  unforgetting,  unforgettable  friend. 


'  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1957,  p.  1003,  and  Sept.  9,  1957, 
p.  444. 


'  No.  3208 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8431. 
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Upon  us  who  stand  outside  the  circle  of  time  in  which 
men  felt  his  personal  spell,  Theodore  Roosevelt  exercises 
a  different  and,  perhaps,  a  deeper  power.  We  see,  and 
claim  for  our  own,  the  word,  the  spirit,  and  the  example 
that  survive  for  us  in  this  teacher  of  the  principles  under- 
lying democratic  institutions — this  summoner  to  partici- 
pation in  the  procedures  of  free  government,  adjuring  us, 
as  he  entreated  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  time,  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  free  citizenship.  He  was  a 
man  on  fire  for  his  country,  who  kindles  fires  in  our 
hearts.  He  was  a  prophet,  calling  upon  us  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  Nation 
and  people  but  for  the  sake  of  those,  throughout  the 
world,  who  look  to  us  for  hope,  inspiration,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwiGiiT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  consonance  with  a 
request  made  by  the  Congress  in  its  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved by  me  on  September  4,  19.57  (Public  Law  85-297), 
do  hereby  call  upon  the  American  people  to  observe  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth 
throughout  the  centennial  year  beginning  October  27, 
1957,  by  appropriate  activities  and  ceremonies,  by  the 
study  of  his  life  and  teachings,  and  above  all,  by  indi- 
vidual, personal  rededication  to  those  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  which  he  so  zestfully  fulfilled. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cau.sed  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22d  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[sEAi]  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Transfer  of  Property 
to  Panama 

Press  release  603  dated  October  80 

Secretary  Dulles  on  October  30,  in  the  presence 
of  Ambassador  Eicardo  M.  Arias  of  Panama, 
signed  the  instrument  of  conveyance  -which 
transfers  to  Panama  free  of  cost  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  in  various  lands  and  improvements  lo- 
cated in  and  near  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  ceremony  marked  another  important  mile- 
stone in  U.S.-Panama  relations.  By  this  act  the 
United  States  honored  certain  of  its  obligations 
to  Panama  to  which  it  committed  itself  under  the 


terms  of  the  treaty  of  1955.^  Public  Law  85-223, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  approved  on  August 
30,  1957,^  gave  the  Secretary  of  State  the  neces- 
sary legal  authority  to  sign  tlie  instrument  of 
conveyance. 

Formal  delivery  of  the  instrument  of  convey- 
ance is  to  be  made  by  American  Ambassador 
Julian  F.  Harrington  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  in  the  very  near  future. 


Views  Invited  on  U.S.-Brazilian 
Tariff  Negotiations 


Press  release  607  dated  October  31 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  issued  notice  on  October  31 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in  December  in 
order  to  obtain  views  and  information  in  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  participation  in  fortlicoming  tariff 
negotiations  with  Brazil. 

Such  negotiations  were  provided  for  in  a 
waiver  granted  to  Brazil  by  decision  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  on  November  16,  1956.^  This 
waiver  granted  Brazil  permission  to  put  into  force 
a  new  customs  tariff  immediately  following  its 
enactment,  subject  to  certain  terms  and  conditions. 
One  of  these  conditions  was  that  Brazil  would 
undertake  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  other 
Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
new  tariff  was  enacted  in  order  to  establish  a  new 
schedule  of  Brazilian  tariff  concessions,  the  nego- 
tiations to  be  completed  and  the  results  put  into 
effect  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  from 
the  date  of  such  enactment.  (This  period  may, 
however,  be  extended.) 

Negotiations  with  Brazil  are  expected  to  be 
held  in  Geneva  beginning  in  January  1958. 

The  new  Brazilian  tariff,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  August  14,  1957,  provides  for  a  change 


'  For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  238. 

'  For  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on  approv- 
ing the  bill,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  477. 

=  Ibid.,  Dec.  3, 1956,  p.  893. 
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of  nomenclature  and  substitutes  a  new  schedule 
of  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  previous  specific  rates. 
Duties  on  many  items  have  undei'gone  substantial 
increases. 

The  Brazilian  system  of  foreign  exchange 
premiums  (agios)  has  also  been  modified  and 
simplified.  The  new  rates  of  duty  are  designed  m 
part  to  shift  to  the  tariff  a  poi'tion  of  the  burden 
on  imports  represented  by  the  former  agios. 
Several  of  Brazil's  taxes  on  imports,  other  than 
duties,  have  been  consolidated. 

The  new  tariff,  together  with  other  changes, 
has  the  effect  of  substantially  modifying  conces- 
sions granted  by  Brazil,  including  those  negoti- 
ated with  the  United  States,  under  the  General 
Agreement  (schedule  III).  The  forthcoming 
negotiations  will  involve  these  modifications  and 
compensatory  adjustments  for  increases  of  tariff' 
rates  bound  in  schedule  III. 

Interested  firms  may  secure  additional  in- 
formation on  the  new  Brazilian  tariff  and  the 
new  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  from  the 
American  Republics  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of  in- 
terested persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
would  welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with 
respect  to  tlie  possible  effects  on  U.S.  trade  of 
changes  in  Brazilian  tariff  legislation,  including 
modifications  in  Brazil's  schedule  of  concessions 
under  the  General  Agreement  (schedule  III). 
Such  views  may  take  into  account  recent  changes 
in  the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  as  they 
affect  imports.  In  particular,  the  committee  in- 
vites the  submission  of  views  with  regard  to  any 
possible  new  concessions  which  the  United  States 
might  request  of  Brazil  on  products  not  previously 
included  in  Brazil's  schedule  of  concessions. 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  open  at  10  a.m.  on  December  5,  19&7, 
in  the  Hearing  Room  of  the  Tariff'  Commission 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Applications  for 
oral  presentations  of  views  and  information,  ac- 


companied by  written  statements,  should  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  12  noon,  November  25,  1957. 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  heard  may  be  submitted  until  12  noon,  De- 
cember IG,  1957. 

Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of 
statements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

All  communications  in  this  matter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  FOE  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Notice  of  Public  Hearing  Regarding  Renegoixation  of 
Tariff  Concessions  by  Brazil 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information. 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  November  25, 
1957. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  desiring 
to  be  heard,  November  25, 1957. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  not  de- 
siring to  be  heard,  December  16, 1957. 

Public  hearings  open,  December  5, 1957. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before 
the  Committee  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
persons  in  connection  vpith  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  and  other  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Brazil  looking  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  schedule  of  Brazilian  tariff  concessions 
in  the  General  Agreement.  These  negotiations  are  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  adoption  in  Brazil  of  an  overall 
tariff  revision.  The  new  Brazilian  tariff  schedules  and 
rates  of  duty  which  entered  into  force  on  August  14,  1937 
have  involved  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  a  large 
number  of  the  concessions  negotiated  by  Brazil  with  other 
contracting  parties,  including  the  United  States,  which 
are  incorporated  in  Schedule  III  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement.  With  reference  to  such  adoption  of  the  new 
Brazilian  tariff,  the  Decision  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
dated  November  16,  1956  (G.A.T.T.  Basic  Instruments  and 
Selected  Documents,  Fifth  Supp.,  p.  36)  specified  that  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
Brazil  should  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  contract- 
ing parties  in  order  to  establish  a  new  Schedule  for  Bra- 
zilian tariff  concessions  in  the  General  Agreement.  The 
Decision  also  contemplated  that  the  negotiations  with 
Brazil  might  result  in  modifications  in  the  Schedules  of 
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the  other  negotiating  contracting  parties  with  respect  to 
their  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  Brazil. 

The  oral  and  written  statements  responsive  to  this 
notice  may  deal  with  the  effects  on  United  States  trade 
of  changes  in  Brazilian  tariff  legislation,  including  modi- 
fications in  Brazil's  Schedule  of  concessions  in  the  General 
Agreement,  and  may  take  into  account  recent  changes  In 
the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  as  they  affect  im- 
ports. Views  are  invited  particularly  with  regard  to  any 
possible  new  concessions  which  the  United  States  might 
request  of  Brazil  on  products  not  previously  included  in 
Brazil's  Schedule  of  concessions. 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon, 
November  25,  1957.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard 
orally  shall  also  submit  written  statements  to  the  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November  25,  1957. 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
heard  orally  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon, 
December  16,  1957.  Such  communications  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.".  Fifteen 
copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or 
duplicated  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall 
be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In- 
formation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked,  For 
official  me  only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements 
will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.  m. 
on  December  5,  1957,  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  7th  and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be 
heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements  and 
who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  ap- 
plication for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements 
made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice.  Including  re- 
quests for  appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Requests  fur  information  concerning  commodity  classi- 
fications and  applicable  rates  of  duty  under  the  new 
Brazilian  tariff  law  and  also  regarding  the  new  Brazilian 
foreign  exchange  system  should  be  addressed  to  the 
American  Republics  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

Annexed  to  this  notice  is  a  list  of  the  principal  com- 
modities in  Brazil's  present  Schedule  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  which  concessions  were  initially  negotiated 
with  the  United  States. 


By    direction    of    the    Committee    for    Reciprocity    In- 
formation this  31st  day  of  October,  1957. 

Edwaed  Tabdlet, 

Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


ANNEX  TO  NOTICE 

List  of  Principal  Commodities  on  Which  Tariff  Conces- 
sions Were  Granted  by  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Canned  soups 

Palm-beach  fabrics 

Fresh  fruits  (except  citrus) 

Dried  fruits,  not  specified 

Canned  fruits,  including  jams  and  jelly 

Canned  vegetables 

Oat  flour 

Leaf  tobacco  (wrapper) 

Whisky 

Pine  resins,  Burgundy  pitch,  colophony,  and  black  pitch 

Turpentine 

Collars  for  shirts 

Books  in  paper  or  cloth  bindings 

Almanacs  and  calendars 

Paper,  white,  colored,  or  printed 

Stencils  for  duplicating 

Toilet  paper 

Carbon  rods  for  electric  lamps 

Carbon  electrodes 

Magnesium  or  white  cement 

Chromite  bricks  for  furnaces,  etc., 

Whetstones,  grinding  wheels,  etc., 

Mineral  greases  (cylinder  stock) 

Parafiln  or  vaseline  oil 

Oil  for  transformers 

Paraffin 

Earthenware  for  household  use 

Waterclosets  of  earthenware 

Steel  wool 

Soldering  bars  and  wire  of  iron 

Safes  or  strong  boxes  of  iron  or  steel 

Furniture  of  iron  or  steel 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  plain  or  galvanized 

Staples,  galvanized,  for  fencing 

Containers  of  iron   or  steel    (except  tin  plate)    for  the 

shipment  of  merchandise 
Lamp  black  or  carbon  black 
Scale  removers  for  boilers 
Turpentine,  natural  or  artificial 
Tanning  extracts  with  a  base  of  chromium  salts 
Soap,  ordinary 
Dr.vers  or  siccatives 
Tetraethyl  lead 
Paints,  ready-mixed 

Accelerators,  and  anti-oxidants  for  rubber 
Salicylic,  sulphanilie,  and  sulphonic  acids 
Benzidine  hydrochlorate 
Borax 

Dinitrochlorobenzene 

Intermediates    for    the    manufacture    of    aniline    dyes 
Naphthalamines  and  naphthols 
Nitroaniliues 
Codliver  oil 

Medicinal  preparations,  granulated 
Penicillin 

Photographic  and  motion  picture  cameras 
Radio  and  television  receiving  and  transmitting  sets 
Motion  picture  projectors  and  films 
Dry-cell  batteries 
Photographic  films  and  plates 
Electric  transformers 
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Radio  transmitting  and  receiving  tubes 

Ocular  glasses 

Electro-therapeutic  equipment 

Artificial  teeti 

Airplanes 

Passenger  cars  and  trucks 

Railway  passenger  cars 

Bicycles  and  tricycles,  motor  driven 

Automotive  cliassis  and  spare  parts 

Strops  and  hones  for  knives  and  razors 

Autoclaves,  ovens,  and  pasteurizers 

Weighing  machines 

Pumps,  hand  or  machine  operated 

Boilers,  steam  generators 

Air  compressors 

Excavators,  dredgers,  etc. 

Manual  tools 

Pneumatic  and  electric  tools 

Forges 

Refrigerators,  electric  or  gas 

Cranes  and  hoists 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 

Rasps  and  files 

Sandpaper  and  emery  paper 

Internal  combustion  engines 

Electric  dynamos,  generators  and  generating  plants 

Kitchen  and  household  appliances 

Calculating  and  accounting  machines 

Air-conditioning  equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash  registers 

Printing,  linotype  and  similar  machines 

BuUgraders  and  other  road-building  equipment 

Mining  and  quarrying  machinery 

Well-drilling  apparatus 

Metal-working  machinery 

Textile,  shoe  and  other  industrial  machinery 

Grinding  mills 

Miscellaneous  power  presses 

Machine  saws 

Vises  and  lathes 

Spark  plugs 

Centrifugal   machinery 

Chewing  gum 


of  lend-lease  agreements  dating  back  to  1943.  In 
that  year  the  United  States  sent  silver  under  the 
lend-lease  program  to  a  number  of  its  World 
War  II  allies  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  as  a 
means  of  assisting  them  in  carrying  out  their  war 
effort.  The  silver  being  returned  today  was  lent 
to  the  then  Government  of  India,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  share  which  Pakistan,  as  one  of  the  two 
states  into  which  India  in  1947  was  divided,  has 
undertaken  to  repay. 

The  return  of  this  silver  by  Pakistan  represents 
more  than  a  mere  shipment  of  treasure.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  good  faith  and  testimony  to  Pakistan's 
determination,  as  a  free  nation,  to  honor  its  inter- 
national commitments.  This  undertaking  is  par- 
ticularly significant  since  the  commitment  was 
made  prior  to  the  attainment  of  Pakistan's  free- 
dom and  its  assumption  of  sovereignty. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  witness 
this  demonstration  of  good  faith  and  determina- 
tion by  a  nation  engaged  in  a  difficult  struggle  for 
economic  betterment.  This  occasion  represents 
another  example  of  the  good  will  and  mutual  con- 
fidence which  exist  and,  I  am  confident,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


Pakistan  Begins  Repayment 
of  Lend-Lease  Silver  Debt 

Press  release  600  dated  October  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  at  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  on  October  29  by  Armin  H. 
Meyer,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South  Asiun 
Affairs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  from  Paki- 
stan of  the  first  installm,ent  on  Pakistan's  repay- 
ment of  a  World  War  II  lend-lease  silver  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  today  to 
receive  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  the 
first  installment  of  silver  returned  by  Pakistan  to 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  terms 


SSth  Congress,  1st  Session] 

The  Nature  of  Radioactive  Fallout  and  Its  Effects  on 
Man.  Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  ou 
Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Part  1,  May  27-June  3,  1957,  1,008  pp.;  part  2,  June 
4-7,  1957,  1,056  pp. 

Policies  and  Operations  under  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong.).  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  and  its  relationship  to  foreign 
policy.     Jime  11-July  19, 1957.     726  pp. 

Family  Farms  Abroad.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Family  Farms  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.    Serial  GG,  July  16, 1957.    23  pp. 

Import  Tax  on  Lead  and  Zinc.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  S.  2376,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose 
Import  taxes  on  lead  and  zinc.  July  22-24,  1957.  311 
pp. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  July  31, 
1957.     46  pp. 
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Some  United  States  Practices  in  International  Judicial  Assistance 


hy  Paul  D.  McCusher 


Judicial  assistance  is  the  aid  rendered  by  tlie 
courts  of  one  country  to  the  courts  of  another 
country  in  support  of  judicial  proceedings  taking 
place  in  tlie  country  wliicli  requests  tlie  foreign 
court's  cooperation.  It  is  based  on  tlie  conscious 
or  subconscious  realization  that  the  territorial 
boundaries  which  limit  the  powers  of  a  nation's 
courts  should  not  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice,  whenever  justice  re- 
quires tlie  performance  of  judicial  acts  beyond  the 
nation's  boundaries. 

Experience  in  this  field  shows  how  universal  and 
how  human  is  the  thirst  for  justice.  Even  coun- 
tries which  are  unfriendly  to  each  other  for  polit- 
ical reasons  do  not  hesitate,  except  in  case  of 
actual  war,  to  request  eacli  otlier's  courts  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  justice.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  learned  opinion  wlaich  deems 
judicial  assistance  to  be  an  obligation  resting  on 
customary  international  law,  quite  independent  of 
treaty  obligations. 

Whether  it  is  an  obligation  under  international 
law  or  rests  simply  on  considerations  of  comity, 
courts  in  different  countries  liave  been  helping 
each  other  for  a  long  time.  This  assistance  takes 
many  forms.  It  includes  assistance  in  criminal 
cases  as  well  as  in  civil  and  commercial  cases. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  extradition  treaties 
wlaich  provide  for  appi-ehonding  and  returning 
fugitives  from  penal  justice. 


•  Mr.  McCusher  is  an  assistant  chief  of  di- 
vision in  the  Office  of  Special  Consular  Serv- 
ices. His  article  is  based  on  an  address  made 
before  the  Embassy  {Consular)  Aides  Or- 
ganization of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October 
2,  1957. 


I  must  omit  here  any  discussion  of  judicial  as- 
sistance in  the  criminal  field  as  well  as  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  complex  but  important  question  of 
American  recognition  and  enforcement  of  judg- 
ments issued  by  foreign  courts.  I  should  like, 
instead,  to  explain  something  of  the  rules  which 
we  apply  when  foreign  countries  need  evidence 
located  in  the  United  States,  frequently  in  tlie 
form  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  when  for- 
eign courts  wish  to  notify  interested  parties  in  the 
United  States  of  civil  or  commercial  proceed- 
ings taking  place  abroad. 

Letters  Rogatory 

The  usual  form  of  requesting  judicial  aid  be- 
tween states  is  the  venerable  commission  roga- 
toire.,  or  what  we  call  in  English  the  letter  roga- 
tory. This  is  the  document  in  which  a  court 
petitions  its  appropriate  foreign  counterpart  to 
obtain  and  transmit  the  desired  evidence  or  to 
serve  notices  on  the  interested  parties.  It  is  an 
institution  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  what 
we  in  the  world  of  the  common  law  call  the  "civil 
law,"  that  is,  those  foreign  legal  systems  based 
on  a  juridical  approach  differing  from  ours 
somewhat  as  the  deductive  philosophical  method , 
differs  from  tlie  inductive. 

Common-law  lawyers  have  in  the  past  looked 
upon  letters  rogatory,  as  upon  some  other  institu- 
tions of  the  "civil  law,"  as  something  quite  alien 
to  the  common  law  and  therefore,  in  some  measure, 
suspect.  In  the  United  States  it  is  rare  to  find 
lawyers  who  even  know  what  letters  rogatory  are, 
and  the  Department  of  State  writes  a  good  many 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  educating  American  law- 
yers in  their  use. 

However,  let  me  make  clear  at  once  that,  al- 
though American  law  and  practice  are  not  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  civil-law  institution  of 
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letters  rogatory,  our  practice  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  foreign  courts  is,  I  dare  say,  much  more 
liberal  than  it  is  in  many  countries  which  liave 
concluded  treaties  or  enacted  laws  referring 
specifically  to  judicial  assistance. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  State  has  no 
objection,  subject  to  reciprocity  requirements  and 
the  absence  of  any  conflicting  State  laws,  if  for- 
eign courts  wish  to  designate  foreign  consular 
officers  to  take  the  voluntary  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses residing  in  the  United  States,  not  only  of 
foreign  nationals  but  also  of  American  citizens. 
Even  though  there  may  be  no  consular  convention 
which  expressly  accords  the  right,  the  recognized 
foreign  consular  officer  in  the  United  States  need 
not  petition  any  Federal  court  or  agency  for  per- 
mission to  obtain  evidence  to  be  used  in  court  pro- 
ceedings in  his  country,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  evidence  is  voluntarily  given. 

Many  countries,  for  example  Switzerland,  Ja- 
pan, and  Denmark,  are  understood  to  consider  the 
taking  of  evidence  by  foreign  consular  officers,  at 
least  in  tlie  absence  of  a  treaty,  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted infringement  of  the  nation's  own  sovereign 
judicial  powers.  Other  countries,  such  as  Bolivia, 
Haiti,  and  Yugoslavia,  allow  foreign  consuls, 
either  by  treaty  or  by  custom,  to  take  voluntary 
testimony  but  only  from  witnesses  who  are  na- 
tionals of  the  country  represented  by  the  foreign 
consul. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  a  foreign  con- 
sular officer  may  receive  the  testimony  of  any 
person  in  this  country,  even  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  court  in  his  own 
country,  but  of  course  he  cannot  call  the  local 
sheriff  and  expect  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  to  bring  the 
prospective  witness  to  the  consular  office  under 
threat  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Advantage  of  Testimony  Before  Consular  Officers 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  volun- 
tary testimony  before  consular  officers  is  that  it 
permits  the  consular  officer  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  consul's  own  country  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  court  which  must  decide  the  case  on 
the  basis  of  the  testimony. 

The  Department  of  State,  on  the  usual  premise 
of  reciprocity,  also  raises  no  objection  when  for- 
eign consular  officers,  without  coercion,  serve 
documents  issued  by  their  courts  in  pending  civil 


cases  on  persons  residing  in  tlie  United  States, 
wlietlier  the  right  to  serve  such  documents  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  treaty  or  not.  The  foreign 
consul  need  not  apply  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  to  any  American  court  to  request  advance  per- 
mission. Here,  again,  the  United  States  mani- 
fests its  liberal  concept  both  of  judicial  sover- 
eignty and  of  consular  rights. 

An  unusual  instance  of  informal  American  co- 
operation in  this  field  is  provided  by  a  case  which 
recently  came  to  the  Department's  attention. 
"W^liile  now  independent  Morocco  was  French  Mo- 
rocco, the  French  consul  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  a  court  in  Casablanca. 
The  summons,  in  a  divorce  matter,  was  to  be 
served  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  American  hus- 
band of  a  Moroccan  woman.  Not  only  was  tlie 
French  consul  able  to  have  the  document  deliv- 
ered without  having  to  ask  anyone's  permission, 
but  he  even  svicceeded  in  having  a  Columbus  po- 
liceman take  the  citation  to  the  husband. 

Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that,  while  this 
Government  interposes  no  objection  to  service  by 
a  foreign  consular  officer  of  a  foreign  court's  ju- 
dicial documents  here,  we  are  not  so  liberal  in 
favor  of  our  own  American  courts.  American 
consular  officers  abroad  are  prohibited  by  our 
regulations  from  delivering  civil  process  issued 
in  (he  name  of  American  courts  to  persons,  even 
to  American  citizens,  in  foreign  countries. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  use  of  letters  rogatory. 
Letters  rogatory  can,  of  course,  be  used  when 
evidence  is  to  be  given  voluntarily,  but,  as  pointed 
out  above,  this  Government  generally  allows  vol- 
untary evidence  to  be  taken  by  foreign  consular 
officers  without  approaching  American  courts. 
However,  if  the  witness  whose  testimony  is  de- 
sired by  the  foreign  court  is  not  a  willing  witness, 
i.  e.,  will  not  give  his  evidence  voluntarily  to  a 
consular  officer,  then  the  only  method  I  know  of 
for  compelling  him  to  give  evidence  is  by  the  use 
of  letters  rogatory  which  bring  into  play  the  au- 
thority of  the  local  courts. 

The  Court-to-Court  System 

Many  countries  have  treaties  or  statutes  which 
provide  that  a  foreign  court's  written  request,  or 
letter  rogatory,  must  be  submitted  through  dip- 
lomatic channels.  Other  countries  permit  tlie  re- 
quest to  be  submitted  either  through  the  diplo- 
matic channel  or  direct  from  the  requesting  court 
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to  its  foreign  counterpart  court  by  international 
mail.  Obviously,  the  court-to-court  system  would 
work  well  only  if  there  were  a  common  lan- 
guage— Latin,  Esperanto,  or  a  vernacular  tongue 
in  mutual  use,  such  as  between  Germany  and  a 
German-speaking  canton  of  Switzerland.  Some 
countries  permit  the  letters  rogatory  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  courts  by  a  local  agent  or  attorney 
of  the  parties  to  the  foreign  action. 

The  practice '  followed  by  the  United  States 
Govermnent  is  unique  as  regards  letters  rogatory 
addressed  to  an  American  court.  Not  only  does 
the  United  States  Government  have  no  objection 
if  the  foreign  court  addresses  its  appropriate 
American  counterpart  directly ;  not  only  does  the 
United  States  Government  prefer  that  the  request 
for  assistance  be  presented  by  a  private  agent  of 
one  of  the  foreign  parties,  or  by  the  diplomatic 
or  consular  representative,  directly  to  the  Ameri- 
can court;  but  we  do  not  even  recognize  the  dip- 
lomatic channel  as  a  method  of  transmittal  of  the 
foreign  letter  rogatory.  Foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Washington  have  been  somewhat  taken 
aback,  I  am  sure,  when  the  letters  rogatory  and 
accompanying  documents  they  sent  to  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  transmission  to  the  appropriate 
American  court  wez-e  returned  to  them  with  a 
polite  note  indicating  the  Department's  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  handle  the  matter. 

It  must  strike  most  of  tlie  diplomatic  missions 
as  rather  strange  that  the  American  "foreign 
office"  and  "ministry  of  justice"  decline  to  re- 
ceive or  transmit  requests  for  assistance  issued  by 
foreign  courts  when  their  own  foreign  offices  and 
ministries  of  justice  not  only  transmit  such  re- 
quests received  from  abroad  but,  in  some  cases, 
even  supervise  execution  thereof  by  the  foreign 
courts. 

The  reason  usually  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  apparent  lack  of  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter  by  the  executive  branch  is 
the  absence  of  any  authority  in  treaty  or  domes- 
tic law  which  would  give  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  forward 
letters  rogatory  to  the  appropriate  American 
court. 

Agreement  With  U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States  Government  has,  in  fact, 
only  one  bilateral  agreement  which  refers  to 
letters  rogatory,  and  that  agreement  is  with  the 
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Soviet  Union.^  It  was  concluded  in  1935,  and  the 
American  note  delivered  at  that  time  summarizes 
the  policy  of  this  Government.  It  reads,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  any  other 
part  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  makes  a  practice  of  acting  as  a  channel 
for  the  transmittal  of  letters  rogatory  issuing  out  of 
courts  in  foreign  countries  and  addressed  to  courts  in  the 
United  States.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States,  laws 
have  been  enacted  requiring  letters  rogatory  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  court  by  the  appropriate  consular 
officer  of  the  country  in  which  the  testimony  is  to  be 
used.  As  my  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
practice  should  be  generally  followed  with  respect  to  both 
Federal  and  State  courts,  letters  rogatory  issuing  out  of 
a  court  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  execution  in  the  United 
States  should  be  presented  to  the  court  to  which  they  are 
addressed  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  United  States  within  whoso 
consular  district  the  court  in  question  is  located. 

The  policy  so  stated  in  1935  continues  to  be  the 
American  practice  in  1957.  I  believe  the  reasons 
underlying  the  policy  are  two,  both  implicitly 
suggested  in  the  American  note  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  first  is  an  example  of  American 
practicality,  for  we  look  upon  the  use  of  the  diplo- 
matic courier  in  such  cases  as  a  mere  substitute 
for  the  postman.  International  postal  channels 
are  usually  botli  reliable  and  speedy,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered somehow  a  waste  of  time  and  expense  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  competing  with  the 
post  office.  This  consideration  takes  no  account, 
however,  of  the  language  problem  in  court-to- 
court  correspondence. 

The  second  basis  for  the  Department's  practice 
in  not  accepting  foreign  letters  rogatory  is  reflec- 
tive of  the  American  political  system.  As  the 
American  note  quoted  above  points  out,  some 
States  require  that  foreign  letters  rogatory  be 
presented  to  the  State  court  by  the  appropriate 
foreign  consular  officer.  "Wliile  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  States  have  now  or  will  have  such 
statutes,  great  importance,  historically  and  tradi- 
tionally, is  given  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  rights  of  the  several  States  which  form  our 
Union.  Because  of  the  strict  dualistic  form  of 
our  federalism,  which  results  in  a  dual  system  of 
courts,  the  individual  States  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  State  courts  is  to  be  invoked. 


'  Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Moscow  Nov.  22,  1935  (49 
Stat.  3840;  Executive  Agreement  Series  83;  167  League 
of  Nations  Treaty  Series  303 ) . 
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As  to  tlie  pi'actice  in  Federal  courts,  there  is  a 
Federal  statute,  and  there  has  been  one  since 
1855,-  which  expressly  gives  Federal  courts  the 
authority  to  take  testimony  on  behalf  of  foreign 
courts,  although  nothing  is  mentioned  therein 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  request  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  court.  In  fact,  the  civil-law 
term  "letters  rogatory"  does  not  even  appear  in 
the  statute  as  it  now  reads.^  Since  this  law  was 
amended  as  recently  as  1949,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  channel 
in  the  transmission  of  letters  rogatory  strength- 
ens the  view  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
no  authority  from  the  Congress  to  act  as  an  in- 
termediary in  obtaining  evidence  in  the  United 
States  through  the  Federal  courts  for  use  abroad. 

Letters  Rogatory  Issuing  From  American  Courts 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  Department  of  State  will  not  re- 
ceive for  transmission  letters  rogatory  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  United  States,  the  Department  is 
pleased  to  observe  the  requirements  which  may 
be  laid  down  by  foreign  countries  and  willingly 
forwards  to  its  diplomatic  missions  abroad  letters 
rogatory  issuing  from  American  courts  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  ministries  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Department  also  makes  every  effort 
to  furnish  information  to  American  attorneys  as 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  particular  foreign 
countries. 

As  mentioned  above,  I  know  of  no  specific  re- 
strictions imposed  either  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  various  States  on  the  sei"vice  of 
documents,  such  as  the  summons  and  complaint, 
or  citation,  on  residents  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  diplomatic  or  consular  oiEcers  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  cases  pending  in  foreign  courts. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  what  tlie  consular 
officer  can  do  without  restriction,  some  American 
courts  have  apparently  considered  themselves 
powerless  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  court  in 
a  country  where  letters  rogatoi-y  are  the  custom- 
ary form  of  achieving  justice  beyond  the  coun- 
try's borders  addresses  a  request  to  an  American 
court,  rather  than  to  its  own  consular  officer  here, 
to  see  to  it  that  a  summons  is  served  upon  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  order  to  advise  him 
he  is  being  sued  in  the  foreign  country  and  had 


better  take  appropriate  steps  to  defend  his  rights. 
Two  court  decisions  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  American  court  would,  in  many  cases,  decline 
to  order  its  bailiff  to  serve  the  summons  on  the 
defendant  in  the  absence  of  enabling  legislation.* 
Wliy  is  it  that  the  foreign  consul  can  do  what 
an  American  court  feels  it  cannot  do  ? 

American  Doctrine  of  Due  Process 

The  fundamental  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a 
doctrine  of  American  procedural  law  which  has 
grown  out  of  judicial  and  legislative  efforts  to 
protect  absent,  unsuspecting  defendants  in  civil 
suits.  It  is  a  basic  concept  of  our  Constitutional 
guaranties  of  "due  process"  that  a  court  has  no 
jurisdiction,  no  power  to  act,  in  a  case  in  which  an 
interested  party  was  not  properly  notified  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  being  sued.  This  concept  has 
been  applied  by  statutory  enactments  to  certain 
types  of  lawsuits,  probably  the  majority  of  law- 
suits, to  require  that  a  nonresident  defendant  must 
receive  notice  of  the  suit  in  person  and  that  he 
cannot  receive  it  in  person  if  he  is  not  in  some 
way  present  in  the  area  where  he  is  to  receive  the 
notice.  If  he  does  not  personally  receive  notice 
of  the  suit,  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide 
the  case. 

These  principles,  born  out  of  that  sense  of  fair- 
ness for  whicli  the  American  judicial  system  is 
deservedly  famous,  have  been  understood  by  at 
least  two  American  courts  to  prohibit  them  from 
honoring  requests  issued  by  foreign  courts  to  serve 
a  summons  on  someone  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, say  these  two  courts,  how  can  a  foreign 
court  acquire  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  by  our 
serving  the  summons  when  we  could  not  acquire 
jurisdiction  if  we  were  the  foreign  court? 

Both  of  these  American  courts  made  a  ques- 
tionable assumption  in  deciding  these  cases.  They 
assumed  that  the  foreign  courts  (they  happened 
to  be  Mexican  courts)  would  not  acquire  jurisdic- 
tion unless  the  summons  were  served  personally, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  court.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  courts  does 
not  depend  at  all  on  personal  service  of  the  sum- 
mons on  the  defendants.  As  in  many  civil-law 
countries,  the  Mexican  court's  power  to  decide  a 


'  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1855  ( 10  Stat.  630) . 
'28U.S.C.  §1782  (1952  ed.). 


^Matter  of  Romero,  56  Misc.  319;  107  N.  T.  Supp. 
C21  (Sup.  Ct.  1907)  ;  In  re  Letters  Rogatory  out  of  First 
Civil  Court  of  City  of  Mexico,  261  Fed.  652  ( S.  D.  N.  Y. 
1919). 
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case  depends  on  some  point  of  contact  between  the 
defendant  and  Mexico,  such  as  the  place  of  per- 
formance of  a  contract,  or  domicile,  or  the  place 
of  the  tort.  Service  of  the  summons  was  not  a 
fact  giving  the  Mexican  court  jurisdiction;  it  was 
merely  the  method  of  notifying  the  defendant  of 
the  pending  lawsuit.  But  American  law  has  so 
closely  identified  notice  of  the  lawsuit  with  the 
power  of  the  court  to  act  that  the  American  courts 
in  these  two  cases  felt  constrained  to  I'ef use  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mexican  courts. 

Were  the  same  type  of  case  to  arise  today,  the 
decision  might  possibly  be  different,  as  tlie  two 
cases  to  which  I  have  referred  were  decided  in 
1907  and  in  1919,  respectively,  during  a  period, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  United  States  had 
relatively  little  knowledge  of  foreign  legal  sys- 
tems. Research  in  comparative  law,  considered 
at  that  time  as  an  academic  pursuit  for  the 
scholarly,  has  become  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
of  many  Amei'ican  lawyers  and  of  the  legal  edu- 
cation of  future  American  lawyers. 

I  trust  this  necessarily  brief  discussion  of 
American  practices  in  the  field  of  international 
judicial  assistance  has  sufficed  to  manifest  the  ex- 
traordinary freedom  of  action  which  the  United 
States  Government  accords  to  foreign  courts  in 
overcoming,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  the  boundaries 
of  national  sovereignty. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

137th  Session  of  ILO  Governing  Body 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 21  (press  release  586)  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  137th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  which  con- 
vened at  Geneva  on  October  21,  is  as  follows : 

Acting  U.S.  Representative 

Leo  R.  Werts,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Substitute  n.S.  Representative 

Arnold  L.   Zempel,  Executive  Director,   Offlce  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Advisers 

George  C.  Lodge,  Director  of  Information,  Department 

of  Labor 
Graham  W.  McGowan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

on     International     Labor     Matters,     Department     of 

Commerce 
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Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  International 
I5conomic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

George  Tobias,  Altache  fur  Labor  Affairs,  American  Con- 
sulate General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Principal  items  on  the  agenda  include  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  tlie  ILO  Committee  on  Forced 
Labor  and  a  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Committee ;  review  of  reports  of  several  other  com- 
mittees, including  that  of  the  Committee  on  Free- 
dom of  Association;  and  date,  place,  and  agenda 
of  the  43d  (1959)  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference. 


FAO  Conference 

The  Dejiartment  of  State  announced  on  October 
28  (press  release  595)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation 
at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  which  will  convene 
at  Rome  on  November  2 : 

Mem  bcr 

Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Alternate  Members 

OtIs    V.    Wells,    administrator,    Agricultural    Marketing 

Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Francis  Deak,   economic  counselor,  American   Embassy,    ' 

Rome 

Associate  Members  j 

Robert  C.  Tetro,  assistant  administrator,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ralph  W.   Phillips,  director.  International  Organization   'I 
Afl'airs,  Foreign  Agricultural   Service,   Department  of 
Agriculture 

Thomas  C.  M.  Robinson,  assistant  chief.  Commodities 
Division,  Office  of  International  Resources,  Department 
of  State 

Congressional  Advisers 

W.  R.  Poage,  House  of  Representatives 

Charles  B.  Hoeven,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  chief.  Branch  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Henry  Clepper,  executive  secretary.  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters 

Xorris  K.   Dodd,  National  Farmers  Union 

Mrs.  Ursula  II.  Duffus,  Office  of  International  Economic 
and   Social  Affairs,   Department  of  State 

Stanley  B.  Fracker,  assistant  to  the  administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 

V.  L.  Harper,  assistant  chief.  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Charles  E.  Jackson,  general  manager,  National  Fisheries 
Institute 
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Alleu  B.  Kline,  National  Farm  Bnreau  Federation 

Kiohard  E.  McArtlle,  chief.  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  technical  secretary,  second  secretary  and 
economic  officer,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

Hazel  K.  Stiebeliug,  director.  Institute  of  Ilome  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Bert  M.  Tollefson,  program  liaison  officer,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Waring,  Office  of  International  Administration, 
Department  of  State 

Clayton  E.  Whipple,  agricultural  attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome 

Administrative  Officer 

Edward  B.  Rosenthal,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

ilemhcrs  of  the  Staff 

Maurine  Gardner,  Office  of  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mrs.  Lois  Kelly,  Rome 

Mrs.  Aleta  Lister,  Rome 

Mrs.  Norma  Ritter  Merli,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Underwood,  documents  officer,  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Service,  Department 
of  State 

Congressional  Observers 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  House  of  Representatives 
Paul  C.  Jones,  House  of  Representatives 
Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  House  of  Representatives 

Staff  Observer 

John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Conference  of  the  FAO,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  is  the  chief  legishative  and 
policymaking  organ  of  the  organization.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  74  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  It  meets  every  2  years  in 
regular  session  and  may  meet  in  special  sessions, 
if  necessary.  The  eighth  session  was  held  at 
Rome,  November  4-25, 1955. 

Items  on  the  agenda  include  a  review  of  the 
world  food  and  agriculture  situation,  giving 
special  attention  to  problems  for  establishment  of 
national  food  reserves  and  for  strengthening 
marketing  and  nutritional  programs  throughout 
the  world ;  approval  of  plans  for  the  1960  census 
of  agriculture;  and  approval  of  a  program  of 
work  and  budget  to  be  carried  on  by  the  organ- 
ization in  1958-59.  Also,  several  important  con- 
stitutional problems  will  be  before  the  Conference 
for  action,  among  them  the  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  the  FAO's  Council. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  105-4.     Entered  into  force 

September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3S79. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  September  25,  1957. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Enters 

into  force  December  15,  1957. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  September  25,  1957. 

Copyright 

Universal   copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  1  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.     Done  at  Ge- 
neva September  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September 
10,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  2  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  organizations.     Done  at 
Geneva    September  6,   1952.     Entered   into  force  Sep- 
tember 16,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  3  concerning  the  effective  date  of  instruments 
of  ratification  or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  the  con- 
vention.    Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.     Entered 
into  force  August  19,  1954.     TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.    Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  19.53.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  October  8,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 20, 1955 ;  for  the  United  States  October  17,  1957. 
TIAS  3920. 
Accession  deposited:  Israel,  October  8,  1957. 

Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  19.55. 
Signatures:   Indonesia,   September   19,   1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957." 
Entered  into  force:  October  7,  1957. 

Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  1955.' 


'  Not  in  force. 

'  With  a  statement. 
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Signatures:    France,    September    27,    1957;    Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Asreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.' 
Signatures:  Indonesia,  September  19,  1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooi)eration. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.' 
Signature:  France  (subject  to  ratification),  September 

27,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  the 
protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  the  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.' 
Signatures:  Indonesia,   September   19,   1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.' 
Signatures :  Greece,  September  25, 1957  ;  Czechoslovakia, 

October  10,  1957. 


Italy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  war  damage 
claim.s.     Signed  at  Rome  March  29,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  October  22,  19.57   (date  of  notifica- 
tion by  each  Government  to  the  other  that  the  for- 
malities required  by  their  respective  laws  have  been 
complied  with). 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  28,  1951 
(TIAS  2463),  relating  to  investment  guaranties,  and 
providing  war  risk  guaranties  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19.54,  as  amended   (68 
Stat.  832,  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).     Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Rome  October  18,  1957.     Entered  into  force 
October  IS,  1957. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2014). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxembourg  October 
4  and  7,  1957.     Entered  into  force  October  7,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721 ; 
71  Stat.  345).  Signed  at  Mexico  City  October  23,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  October  23,  1957. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  oceanographic  re- 
search stations  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Signed  at 
Washington  November  1,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
November  1,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  Oc- 
tober 25,  1956.  Entered  into  force  October  10,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  October  23,  1957. 

Cambodia 

Agreement  relating  to  mutual  mapping  assistance.  Signed 
at  Phnom  Penh  October  17,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
October  17,  1957. 


'  Partially  in  force,  section  B  of  the  procfes  verbal  having 
entered  into  force  on  October  7,  1957,  as  a  result  of  the 
entry  into  force  on  that  date  of  the  protocol  amending 
the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  General 
Agreement. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Joseph  S.  Henderson  as  Deputy  Director,  Visa  Office, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  October 
28. 

Frederick  Irving  as  Director,  Office  of  Budget,  effective 
November  3. 
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Science  in  National  Security 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower ' 


My  subject  tonight  is  "Science  in  National  Se- 
curity." 

Originally  this  talk  was  to  be  part  of  one  I 
intend  to  make  in  Oklalioma  City  next  week. 
However,  I  found  that  I  could  not  possibly  deal 
with  this  subject  in  just  one  address.  So  tonight 
I  sliall  concentrate  on  the  most  immediate  aspects 
of  this  question  of  the  relationship  of  science  to 
the  defenses  of  our  country. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  plainly  wliat  I  am  going 
to  do  in  this  talk  and  in  my  next. 

I  am  going  to  lay  the  facts  before  you — the 
rough  with  the  smootli.  Some  of  these  security 
facts  are  reassuring;  others  are  not — they  are 
sternly  demanding.  Some  require  tliat  we  reso- 
lutely continue  lines  of  action  now  well  begun. 
Others  require  new  action,  and  still  others,  new 
dimensions  of  effort.  After  putting  these  facts 
and  requirements  before  you,  I  shall  propose  a 
program  of  action — a  program  that  will  demand 
the  energetic  support  of  not  just  the  Government 
but  every  American,  if  we  are  to  make  it 
successful. 

Facts  About  Security 

First,  then,  some  facts  about  our  present  se- 
curity posture.  It  is  one  of  great  strength,  but  by 
no  means  should  this  assurance  satisfy  any  of  us. 
Our  defenses  must  be  adequate  not  just  today  but 
tomorrow  and  in  all  the  yeare  to  come,  until  under 
the  safety  of  these  defenses  we  shall  have  secured 
a  durable  and  just  peace  for  all  the  world. 

As  of  now  the  United  States  is  strong.  Our 
nation  has  today,  and  has  had  for  some  years, 
enough  power  in  its  strategic  retaliatory  forces  to 


'  Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Nov.  7  ( White  House  press  release) . 


bring  near  annihilation  to  the  warmaking  capa- 
bilities of  any  country. 

This  position  of  present  strength  did  not  come 
about  by  accident.  The  Korean  war  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  expanding  our  peacetime  defense  forces. 
As  we  began  the  partial  demobilization  of  those 
forces,  we  undertook  also  an  accelerated  program 
of  modernization.  As  a  first  step,  scientific  sur- 
veys were  instituted  soon  after  the  Korean  armi- 
stice. The  result  was  a  decision  to  give  a  ''new 
look"  to  the  defense  establishment,  depending  for 
increased  efficiency  more  upon  modern  science  and 
less  upon  mere  numbers  of  men. 

In  succeeding  years  there  has  been  an  across- 
the-board  program  to  bring  all  units  of  our  de- 
fense into  line  with  the  possibilities  of  modern 
technology.  There  has  been,  also,  a  high  level  of 
expenditure  on  research  and  development  for  de- 
fense— now  running  in  the  aggregate  at  some- 
thing over  $5  billion  a  year. 

Other  scientific  sum'eys  following  the  first  one 
focused  attention  and  emphasis  on  long-range 
ballistic  missiles.  Development  on  these  partic- 
vilar  missiles  got  into  high  gear  more  than  2  years 
ago.  We  have  since  been  spending  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  on  this  item  alone. 

Now,  before  discussing  some  of  the  things  we 
urgently  need  to  do,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  samples  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
in  recent  years  by  our  military  forces,  scientists, 
and  engineers  to  put  current  scientific  discovery 
at  the  service  of  your  defense. 

In  our  diversified  family  of  missiles  we  have 
weapons  adapted  to  every  kind  of  distance, 
launcliing,  and  use.  There  are  now  38  different 
types  eitlier  in  operation  or  under  development. 
And  almost  one-third  of  these  are  in  actual 
operation. 
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All  combat  vessels  of  the  Navy  built  since  1955 
have  guided  missiles  iii  place  of,  or  to  supple- 
ment, guns.  The  Navy  has  in  both  oceans  sub- 
marines which  can  rise  to  the  surface  and  launch, 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  a  missile  carrying  a  nu- 
clear warhead  and  submerge  immediately,  while 
the  missile  itself  is  guided  to  a  target  hmidreds 
of  miles  away. 

The  Navy  possesses  atomic  depth  bombs. 

Since  Korea  both  the  Army's  and  Navy's  anti- 
aircraft guns  have  been  largely  replaced  by  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  All  of  our  new  interceptor 
aircraft  are  armed  with  air-to-air  missiles. 

Many  of  the  traditional  functions  of  the 
Army's  artillery  and  support  aircraft  have  been 
taken  over  by  guided  missiles.  For  example,  we 
have  already  produced,  in  various  distance  ranges, 
hundreds  of  Matador,  Honest  Jolm,  and  Corporal 
missiles.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  explosive  power:  four  bat- 
talions of  Corporal  missiles  alone  are  equivalent 
in  fire  power  to  all  the  ai-tillery  used  in  World 
War  II  on  all  fronts. 

Some  of  these  missiles  have  their  own  built-in 
mechanisms  for  seeking  out  and  destroying  a  tar- 
get many  miles  away.  Thus,  the  other  day  a 
Bomarc  missile,  by  itself,  sought  out  a  fast- 
moving,  unmanned  airplane  45  miles  at  sea  and 
actually  met  it  head-on. 

Except  for  a  dwindling  number  of  B-36's,  there 
is  hardly  an  airplane  in  the  combat  units  of  the 
Air  Force  that  was  in  them  even  as  late  as  the 
Korean  war.  The  B-52  jet  bomber,  supported 
by  its  jet  tankers,  is  standard  in  our  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Again,  to  show  you  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  power :  one  B-52  can  carry  as 
much  destructive  capacity  as  was  delivered  by 
aU  the  bombers  in  all  the  years  of  World  War  II 
combined.  But  the  B-52  will,  in  turn,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  B-58,  a  supersonic  bomber. 

Atomic  submarines  have  been  developed.  One 
ran  almost  16  days  recently  without  surfacing; 
anotlier  cruised  under  the  polar  icecap  for  5  days. 

A  number  of  huge  naval  carriers  are  in  opera- 
tion, supplied  with  the  most  powerful  nuclear 
weapons  and  bombers  of  gi'eat  range  to  deliver 
them.  Construction  has  started  which  will  pro- 
duce a  carrier  to  be  driven  by  atomic  power. 

Since  1956  we  have  developed  nuclear  explo- 
sives with  radioactive  fallout  of  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  fallout  of  previously  built  weapons. 


This  has  obvious  importance  in  developing  nu- 
clear defenses  for  use  over  our  own  territory. 

In  numbers,  our  stock  of  nuclear  weapons  is  so 
large  and  so  rapidly  growing  that  we  have  been 
able  safely  to  disperse  it  to  positions  assuring  its 
instant  availability  against  attack  and  still  keep 
strong  reserves.  Our  scientists  assure  me  that  we 
are  well  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  the  nuclear  field, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  We  intend  to 
stay  ahead. 

We  have  already  shown  that  we  can,  with  the 
precision  to  make  it  a  useful  military  weapon, 
fire  a  large  ballistic  missile  well  over  a  thousand 
miles.  Ballistic  test  missiles  have  had  successful 
flights  to  as  much  as  3,500  miles.  An  intercon- 
tinental missile  is  required,  and  we  have  some  of 
them  in  an  advanced  state  of  development.  But, 
because  of  our  many  forward  positions,  some  of 
them  in  the  lands  of  our  allies,  an  intermediate- 
range  missile  is  as  good  for  us  as  an  interconti- 
nental one. 

A  different  kind  of  missile,  the  air-breathing 
Snark,  recently  traveled  over  a  guided  course  for 
5,000  miles  and  was  accurately  placed  on  target. 

We  have  fired  three  rockets  to  heights  between 
2,000  and  4,000  miles  and  have  received  back 
much  valuable  information  about  outer  space. 

One  difficult  obstacle  on  the  way  to  producing 
a  useful  long-range  weapon  is  that  of  bringing 
a  missile  back  from  outer  space  without  its  burn- 
ing up  like  a  meteor  because  of  friction  with  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Our  scientists  and  engineers 
have  solved  that  problem.  This  object  here  in 
my  office  is  the  nose  cone  of  an  experimental  mis- 
sile fired  over  a  long  distance.  It  has  been  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  outer  space  and  back.  Here 
it  is,  completely  unharmed,  intact. 

These  illustrations,  which  are  of  course  only  a 
small  sample  of  our  scientists'  accomplishments, 
I  give  you  merely  to  show  that  our  strength  is 
not  static  but  is  constantly  moving  forward  with 
technological  improvement. 

Long-range  ballistic  missiles,  as  they  exist  to- 
day, do  not  cancel  the  destructive  and  deterrent 
power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Earth  Satellites 

The  Soviet  lamiching  of  earth  satellites  is  an 
achievement  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  sci- 
entists who  brought  it  about  deserve  full  credit 
and  recognition.     Already,  useful  new  facts  on 
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outer  space  have  been  produced,  and  more  are  on 
the  way  as  new  satellites  with  added  instruments 
are  launched. 

Earth  satellites,  in  tliemselves,  have  no  direct 
present  effect  upon  the  Nation's  security.  How- 
ever, there  is  real  military  significance  to  these 
launchings,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned  pub- 
licly. Their  current  military  significance  lies  in 
the  advanced  techniques  and  the  competence  in 
military  technology  they  imply — for  example,  the 
powerful  propulsion  equipment  necessarily  used. 
But  in  the  main  the  Soviets  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  the  development  of  warmaking  weapons 
and  supporting  industries.  This,  as  well  as  their 
political  attitude  in  all  international  affairs, 
serves  to  warn  us  that  Soviet  expansionist  aims 
have  not  changed.  The  world  has  not  forgotten 
the  Soviet  military  invasions  of  such  countries  as 
Finland  and  Poland,  their  support  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  or  their  use  of  force  in  their  rutliless 
suppression  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  increased  free-world 
military  power,  backed  by  our  combined  economic 
and  spiritual  strength,  provide  the  only  answer 
to  these  threats  mitil  the  Soviet  leaders  them- 
selves cease  to  consume  their  resources  in  military 
and  expansionist  purposes  and  turn  them  to  the 
well-being  of  their  own  peoples. 

We    frankly    recognize   that    the    Soviets    are 
building  up  types  of  power  that  could,  if  we  were 
attacked,  damage  us  seriously.    Tliis  is  because 
no  defensive  system  today  can  possibly  be  airtight 
in  preventing  all  breakthroughs  of  planes  and 
weapons. 
[       To  aid  in  protecting  against  this,  we,  in  part- 
nership with  Canada,  have  long  been  constructing 
a  continental  defense  system  reaching  from  far 
out  in  the  Pacific,  aromid  the  northern  edge  of 
'  this     continent,    and    across    the    Atlantic    ap- 
'  proaches.     This  is  a  complex  system  of  early- 
.  warning  radars,  communication  lines,  electronic 
>  computers,  supereonic  aircraft,  and  ground-to-air 
missiles,  some  with  atomic  warheads.     This  or- 
ganization and  equipment  is  under  constant  im- 
provement; emphasis  on  this  improvement  must 
be  increased. 

Now,  in  addition  to  retaliatory  and  continental 
defense  forces,  we  and  our  allies  maintain  strong 
ground  and  naval  units  in  strategic  areas  of  the 
world.  In  the  strength  and  readiness  of  all  these 
various  kinds  of  power — retaliatory,  defensive. 


and  local — properly  distributed  and  supported, 
lies  the  real  deterrent  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
This  fact  brings  home  to  all  of  us  the  tremendous 
importance  to  this  country  of  our  allies.  Not 
only  do  they  maintain  large  military  forces  as 
part  of  our  combined  security,  but  they  provide 
vital  bases  and  areas  that  pennit  the  effective 
deployment  of  all  our  forces  for  defense. 

It  is  my  conviction,  supported  by  trusted  sci- 
entific and  militaiy  advisers,  that,  although  the 
Soviets  are  quite  likely  ahead  in  some  missile  and 
special  areas  and  are  obviously  ahead  of  us  in 
satellite  development,  as  of  today  the  overall  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  free  world  is  distinctly 
greater  than  that  of  the  Communist  countries. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  advantages 
they  have  are  temporary  only. 

The  Future 

Now  the  next  question  is:  How  about  the 
future? 

I  must  say  to  you  in  all  gravity  that,  in  spit©  of 
both  the  present  overall  strength  and  the  for- 
ward momentum  of  our  defense,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  in  the  years  ahead  we  could  fall  behind. 
I  repeat:  We  could  fall  behind,  unless  we  now 
face  up  to  certain  pressing  requirements  and  set 
out  to  meet  them  promptly. 

I  address  myself  now  to  this  problem  know- 
ing that  for  every  American  it  surmounts  any 
divisive  influence  among  us  of  whatever  kind.  It 
reminds  us  once  again  that,  when  our  security  is 
involved,  we  are  not  partisans  of  any  kind — -we 
are  Americans!  We  will  close  ranks  as  Amer- 
icans and  get  on  with  the  job  to  be  done. 

According  to  my  scientific  friends,  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  glaring  deficiencies  is  the  fail- 
ure of  us  in  this  country  to  give  high  enough 
priority  to  scientific  education  and  to  the  place 
of  science  in  our  national  life.  Of  course,  these 
scientists,  in  making  that  judgment,  properly  as- 
sume that  we  shall  continue  to  acquire  the  most 
modem  weapons  in  adequate  numbers  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced;  but  their  conviction  does  ex- 
pose one  great  future  danger  that  no  amount  of 
money  or  resources  currently  devoted  to  it  can 
fully  meet.  Education  requires  time,  incentive, 
and  skilled  teachers. 

They  believe  that  a  second  critical  need  is  that 
of  giving  higher  priority,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  basic  research. 
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As  to  these  long-range  requirements,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  next  week.  Toniglit  I  shall 
discuss  two  other  factors,  on  which  prompt  ac- 
tion is  possible. 

The  first  is  the  tragic  failure  to  secure  the 
great  benefits  that  would  flow  from  mutual  shar- 
ing of  appropriate  scientific  information  and 
effort  among  friendly  countries. 

Most  great  scientific  advances  of  the  world  have 
been  the  product  of  free  international  exchange 
of  ideas.  There  is  hardly  a  nation  that  has  not 
made  some  significant  contribution  to  modern 
science.  There  instantly  comes  to  mind  the  con- 
tribution of  Britain  to  jet  propulsion,  radar,  and 
infrared  rays;  Gennany  to  rocketiy,  X-rays,  and 
sulfa  driigs;  Italy  to  wireless  telegraphy;  France 
to  radioactivity ;  and  Japan  to  magnetics. 

In  the  free  world  we  all  have  a  lot  to  give  and 
a  lot  to  gain  in  security  through  the  pooling  of 
scientific  effort.  Why  should  we  deny  to  our 
friends  information  that  we  are  sure  the  Soviets 
already  have — information  our  friends  could  use 
toward  our  common  security?  ^Vliy,  for  want  of 
the  fullest  practicable  sharing,  should  we  waste 
American  research  funds  and  talent  struggling 
witli  teclmological  problems  already  mastered  by 
our  friends  ? 

Here  is  one  way  in  which,  at  no  cost,  we  can 
dramatically  and  quickly  magnify  the  scientific 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  world. 

The  second  immediate  requirement  is  that  of 
greater  concentration  of  effort  and  improved  ar- 
rangements within  the  Government  in  the  fields 
of  science,  technology,  and  missiles — including 
the  continuing  requirement  for  the  closest  kind 
of  executive-legislative  cooperation. 

Actions  Taken 

As  to  action:  I  report  the  following  items  to 
you  tonight. 

The  first  thing  I  have  done  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  very  best  thought  and  advice  that  tlie  scien- 
tific community  can  supply,  heretofore  provided 
to  me  on  an  informal  basis,  is  now  fully  organized 
and  formalized  so  that  no  gap  can  occur.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  me,  personally, 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  any  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  our  development  system,  to  act  promptly 
and  decisively. 

To  that  end  I  have  created  a  new  office  called 
the  office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 


Science  and  Technology.  This  man,  who  will  be 
aided  by  a  staff  of  scientists  and  a  strong  ad- 
visory group  of  outstanding  experts  reporting  to 
him  and  to  me,  will  have  the  active  responsibility 
of  helping  me  follow  through  on  the  program  of 
scientific  improvement  of  our  defenses. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  this  posi- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  James  R.  Killian, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  is  a  man  who  holds  my  confidence 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  world  and  in  the 
Government. 

Through  him  I  intend  to  be  assured  that  the 
entire  program  is  carried  forward  in  closely  in- 
tegrated fashion.  He  will  help  to  see  that  such 
things  as  alleged  interservice  competition  or  in- 
sufficient use  of  overtime  sliall  not  be  allowed  to 
create  even  the  suspicion  of  harm  to  our  scien- 
tific and  development  program.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Killian  will  see  to  it  that  those  projects  which 
experts  judge  have  the  highest  potential  shall  ad- 
vance with  the  utmost  jiossible  speed.  He  will 
make  sure  that  our  best  talent  and  the  full  neces- 
sary resources  are  applied  on  certain  high-prior- 
ity top-secret  items  which,  for  security  reasons, 
I  know  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enumerate. 

In  looking  to  Dr.  Killian  to  discharge  these  re- 
sponsibilities, I  know  that  he  will  draw  upon  the 
full  abilities  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  our 
country.  And  let  me  say  that  our  scientists  and 
engineers,  in  offering  their  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  field,  have  been  generous,  patriotic, 
and  prompt. 

Second :  In  the  Defense  Department  is  an  offi- 
cial, directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  in 
charge  of  missile  development.  I  have  directed 
that  the  Secretary  make  certain  that  the  Guided 
Missile  Director  is  clothed  with  all  the  authority 
that  the  Seci-etary  himself  possesses  in  this  field. 
Dr.  Killian  will,  of  course,  work  intimately  with 
this  official. 

Third:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  have 
agreed  that  any  new  missile  or  related  program 
hereafter  originated  will,  whenever  practicable, 
be  put  under  a  single  manager  and  administered 
witliout  regard  to  the  separate  services. 

Fourth :  There  will  be  laid  before  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  remove  legal  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  appropriate  technological  informa- 
tion with  friendly  countries.  , 
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Fifth :  If  the  necessary  authority  is  gi'anted,  I 
shall  support,  along  the  lines  of  the  agreement 
reached  recently  with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan,  -  a  scientific  committee  organized  within 
NATO  to  carry  out  an  enlarged  Atlantic  effort  in 
research.  Similar  action  in  SEATO  and  compa- 
rable organizations  will  be  studied. 

These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  my  forth- 
coming bipartisan  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress.  They  will  be  requested  to  consider 
every  feasible  step  to  hasten  needed  legislative 
action.  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  down  in  Congress  the 
leaders  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  with 
alacrity  and  with  good  will. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  most  immediate  steps 
that  are  under  way  in  scientific  areas  as  they  bear 
upon  security. 

Even  in  two  talks  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  cover 
the  entire  subject  of  defense  but  only  selected 
questions  of  pressing  and  current  importance. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  at  this  time  even  alluding 
to  a  number  of  key  items  bearing  strongly  on  our 
security,  such  as  mutual  aid  and  civil  defense. 
Likewise  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  urgent  need 
for  greater  dispersal  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand or  for  providing  all  the  means  that  will 
enable  airplanes  to  take  off  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  receipt  of  warning. 

In  this  whole  effort  it  is  important  to  see  that 
nothing  is  wasted  on  nonessentials.  Defense  today 
is  expensive  and  becoming  more  so.  We  cannot 
afford  waste. 

It  misses  the  whole  point  to  say  that  we  must 
now  increase  our  expenditures  on  all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary hardware  and  defense — as,  for  example,  to 
heed  demands  recently  made  that  we  restore  all 
personnel  cuts  made  in  the  armed  forces.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  to  feel  a  high  sense  of  urgency. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  mount  our 
charger  and  try  to  ride  off  in  all  directions  at 
once. 
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We  nnist  clearly  identify  the  exact  and  critical 
needs  that  have  to  be  met.  We  must  then  apply 
our  resources  at  that  point  as  fully  as  the  need 
demands.  This  means  selectivity  in  national  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds.  We  cannot,  on  an  un- 
limited scale,  have  both  what  we  must  have  and 
what  we  would  like  to  have. 

We  can  have  a  sound  defense  and  the  sound 
economy  on  which  it  rests — if  we  set  our  priorities 
and  stick  to  them  and  if  each  of  us  is  ready  to 
cari-y  his  own  share  of  the  burden  willingly  and 
without  complaint. 

In  conclusion :  Although  for  tonight's  purposes 
I  stress  the  influence  of  science  on  defense,  I  am 
not  forgetting  that  there  is  much  more  to  science 
than  its  function  in  strengthening  our  defense  and 
much  more  to  our  defense  than  the  part  played  by 
science.  The  peaceful  contributions  of  science — to 
healing,  to  enriching  life,  to  freeing  the  spirit — 
these  are  the  most  important  products  of  the  con- 
quest of  nature's  secrets.  And  as  to  our  security, 
the  spiritual  powers  of  a  nation — its  underlying 
religious  faith,  its  self-reliance,  its  capacity  for 
intelligent  sacrifice — these  are  the  most  important 
stones  in  any  defense  structure. 

Above  all,  let  me  say  for  all  to  hear :  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  amassing  of  military  might 
never  has  been — and  never  will  be — devoted  to  any 
other  end  than  defense  and  the  preservation  of  a 
just  peace. 

Wliat  the  world  needs  today,  even  more  than  a 
giant  leap  into  outer  space,  is  a  giant  step  toward 
peace.  Time  and  again  we  have  demonstrated  our 
eagerness  to  take  such  a  step.  As  a  start  in  this 
direction  I  ui-ge  the  Soviets  now  to  aline  them- 
selves with  the  practical  and  workable  disarma- 
ment proposals  approved  yesterday  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  United  Nations. 

Never  shall  we  cease  to  hope  and  work  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  enduring  peace  will  take 
these  military  burdens  from  the  backs  of  men  and 
when  the  scientist  can  give  his  full  attention,  not 
to  human  destruction,  but  to  human  happiness  and 
betterment. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  November  5 


Press  release  617  dated  November  6 

Mr.  White  ^Lincoln  White,  chief  of  the  News 
Division] :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  have 
your  attention  please.  The  Secretary  will  be  down 
in  just  a  moment  or  two.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
little  announcement  right  at  the  outset;  that  is, 
we  would  appreciate  it  if  the  questioner  would 
identify  himself  by  name  and  by  paper. 

Q.  Why,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  As  is  the  custom  at  the  White 
House. 

Q.  Why,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  It  is  just  more  manageable  for  us, 
and  I  would  think  for  you  too. 

Q.  Is  this  a  permanent  thing,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  Pardon? 

Q.  Is  this  going  to  he  permanent  from  now  on? 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  have  no  statement  of  my 
own  to  make,  so  if  you  have  questions — 

Mr.  Lisagor:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  Pete  Lisa- 
gor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  {Laughter)  Can 
you  tell  v,s  why  you  want  lis  to  identify  ourselves 
and  our  papers?    (Laughter') 

A.  I  was  told  that  that  was  a  practice  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  White  House  and  that  the  corre- 
spondents seemed  to  like  to  get  their  name  in  the 
papers  and  they  might  like  it  over  here. 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Secretary,  my  name  is 
Roberts,  and  I  work  for  the  Washington  Post.  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  point:  that  this  question,  as 
far  as  a  rapid  survey  here  developed,  has  never 
been  raised  with  the  State  Department  Corre- 
spondents'' Association,  and  I  think  it  properly 
should  he  before  we  get  into  this.    It  is  rather  a 


precedent-shattering 
hers  to  start. 


thing    for    Cabinet    mem- 


A.  Well,  I  didn't  realize  there  was  so  much 
modesty  here.  But,  in  view  of  what  you  say,  we 
will  waive  the  business  for  today  and  have  it  dis- 
cussed before  my  next  press  conference. 

Q.  Thafs  good. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  thafs  a  very  welcome 
decision  on  your  part.  Our  feeling  had  been  that 
this  whole  procedure  slows  down  the  conferences 
and  formalizes  them  quite  a  bit,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  it  reconsidered. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  ivould  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  what  you  think 
about  the  Soviet  withdrair-al  from  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  Subcommittee  in  the 
United  Nations. 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  witlidrawal.  There 
has  been  a  statement  that  they  did  not  consider 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions within  the  framework  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission  and  the  Subcommittee  as  now  con- 
stituted. That's  apparently  designed  to  threaten 
or  pressure  the  General  Assembly  into  adopting  a 
form  of  resolution  that  the  Soviet  desires.  It  has 
been  urging,  as  you  know,  and  I  think  it  has  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  calling  for  a  continuance  of 
these  discussions  within  the  framework  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  that  is, 
82  nations.  It  looks  as  though  they  were  trying 
to  put  the  pressure  on  to  compel  the  adoption  of 
that  procedure,  which  is  the  one  which  they  have 
always  favored.  That  means  that  it  becomes  a 
propaganda  performance  rather  than  a  negotia- 
tion. I  would  doubt  very  much  whether  this 
threat  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  tlae  preferred 
Soviet  procedure.  But  I  haven't  had  any  recent 
reports  from  the  General  Assembly  as  to  what  the 
impact  of  the  Soviet  statement  has  been. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  smaller  tody,  the  Dis- 
armament Subeommission,  it  is  really  worth  luhile 
the  West  continuing  to  refuse  to  negotiate  in  the 
larger  hody,  since  the  Russians  appear  to  take  a 
propaganda  position  in  the  smaller  body  too? 
And  it  presumably  alienates  some  of  the  nations 
which  are  left  out. 

A.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  negotiate  in  a  body 
of  82.  You  speak  of  negotiating  with  82  na- 
tions— that  is  an  utter  impossibility.  If  you  want 
to  negotiate,  you  have  got  to  negotiate  in  a  small 
body  primarily  between  the  principal  parties  and 
interests.  The  Soviet  proposal  would  certainly 
not  in  any  way  advance  the  cause  of  disarmament, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  Now  these  talks  in  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  did  achieve  a  very 
considerable  progress  in  at  least  narrowing  the 
differences  and  developing  a  considerable  accept- 
ance in  principle  of  certain  ideas.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  there  was  some  consid- 
erable difference,  and  whether  or  not  that  is  an 
unbridgeable  gap,  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  gap  will  not  be  bridged  by 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  82  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what 
is  the  status  of  discussions  in  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear-aims  stockpile  for  NATO 
7iations?  And,  in  that  connection,  what  can  be 
done  at  the  NATO  conference  in  December  apart 
from  or  within,  leVs  say,  the  present  statutes  on 
the  matter — American  statutes? 

A.  There  is  being  considerable  consideration 
given  to  that  problem.  I  have  spoken  of  it  here 
once  or  twice  in  the  past.  It  was  put  forward  as 
a  French  proposal  at  the  last  NATO  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Bonn  in  May.  We  have  been  study- 
ing it  very  actively  here,  and  I  hope  that  by  the 
time  we  get  to  the  next  NATO  meeting  in  Paris 
in  December  it  will  be  in  shape  for  some  concrete 
submission. 

Now  you  ask  what  can  be  done  within  the 
present  law.  Quite  a  lot  can  be  done  within  the 
present  law.  We  have  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment with  Canada  within  the  present  law.  We 
have  an  arrangement  programed  with  the  United 
Kingdom  dealing  witli  intermediate  missiles, 
which  is  within  the  compass  of  the  present  law. 
And  while  the  present  law  in  that  respect  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  while  I  do  not  exclude 


the  possibility  of  asking  for  amendments  in  that 
respect,  nevertheless,  I  repeat,  a  good  deal  can 
be  done  within  the  compass  of  the  present  law. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  we  last  met,  the 
Russians  have  launched  a  second  Sputnik,  com- 
plete toith  dog.  And  we  had  your  views  earlier 
as  to  what  you  thought  the  significance  of  their 
first  one^  I  was  wondering,  sir,  if  the  fact  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  sending  aloft  a  satellite 
which  is  nearly  half  a  ton  in  xoeight,  and  one 
which  has  the  dog,  whether  this  altered  in  any 
way  our  view  as  to  the  military  significance  of 
this. 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  alters  our  view, 
although  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet  had  a  full 
report  from  our  intelligence  people  or  from  the 
defense  people  who  are  the  authorities  in  that 
matter — I  am  not.  It  seems  to  confirm  what  we 
inferred  from  the  first  satellite:  that  they  do 
have  a  very  considerable  means  of  propulsion  into 
the  outer  space.  That  tends  to  confirm  that  they 
have  the  capability  to  have  an  intercontinental 
missile.  Now  whether  they  have  intercontinental 
missiles  and,  if  so,  how  many,  and  whether  they 
are  in  production  or  not,  this  is  unrelated  to  the 
satellite  nor  does  the  satellite  of  itself  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  reentry.  However,  we  have  no 
particular  reason  to  question  that  there  is  the 
capability  of  reentry,  although  that  is  not  demon- 
strated by  the  satellites. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  this  calls,  or 
would  call,  in  a7iy  way  for  a  new  look  at  our 
program? 

A.  Well,  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  I 
would  think  that  our  program  is  getting  a  new 
look. 

Communism  in  Latin  America 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  inter- American  relations.  You  prob- 
ably were  told  yesterday  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  SubcoTumittee  has  scheduled  hearings  in 
Washington  on  November  12  on  communism  in 
Latin  America.  This  responded  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Olin  Johnston,  who  yesterday  also  made 
public  a  report  according  to  which  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  but  the  Dominican  Republic 
appeared  to  be  in  great  danger  of  Communist 
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infiltration.  He  also  seerns  critical  of  the  Gov- 
emmenfs  action  regarding  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  says  it  may  respond  to  irresponsible  revo- 
lutionary leftioing  groups  in  New  York  and 
Miami.  And  I  would  like  to  read  oTie  paragraphs- 
he  says,  '^  While  a  great  part  of  our  press  at  home 
is  out  conducting  a  crusade  against  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  greatest  foe  of  communism  in 
the  Latin  American  area,  it  silently  allows  com- 
munism to  move  in  on  dozens  of  Latin  American 
countries.''''  I  wonder  if  you  could  corrvment  on 
that  and  see  where  we  are  remiss  in  our  reporting. 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  express  an  opinion 
about  your  reporting.  I  would  say  that  while, 
of  course,  there  are  Communist  efforts  in  every 
one  of  the  American  Republics,  including  our 
own,  we  do  not  take  a  grave  view  of  the  situation. 
I  think  the  situation  on  the  whole  is  very  much 
better  than  it  was  prior  to  the  Caracas  declara- 
tion ^  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government  in 
Guatemala,  which  was  dominated,  at  least,  by 
Communists  and  derived  support  from  Com- 
munist sources. 

That  is  because  the  Caracas  declaration  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  a  danger  to  the  peace  of 
America,  and  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  the 
American  Republics,  if  the  political  institutions 
of  any  one  came  under  the  control  of  interna- 
tional communism.  That  means  that,  if  com- 
munism did  get  such  control,  there  would  be  a 
joint  effort  to  eradicate  it.  Therefore,  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  control  surviving  is  quite  small. 
And,  while  the  Communist  Parties  are  certainly 
making  trouble  and  attempting  to  embarrass  the 
governments  in  many  of  the  Republics,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  situation  is  in  any  degree  alarming, 
and  we  see  no  likelihood  at  the  present  time  of 
communism  getting  into  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  of  the  American  Republics. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  welcome  this  investi- 
gation?   Do  you  think  it's  necessary? 

A.  Well,  frankly,  I  just  haven't  looked  into  it 
enough  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are  never  ad- 
verse to  having  the  facts  brouglit  to  light  with 
reference  to  any  one  of  these  situations,  provided 
the  process  is,  as  I  am  sure  this  would  be,  a  fair 
one  and  doesn't  so  absorb  our  time  and  effort  that 
we  are  not  able  to  do  our  daily  tasks. 


'For  text,  see  ihid.,  Apr.  26,  1954,  p.  6.3S. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  outer 
space,  there  are  a  lot  of  rumors  that  the  Russians 
are  going  to  try  to  hit  the  moon  and  other  bodies. 
Is  there  any  American  position  on  who  ovms  outer 
space?  Do  we  favor  the  idea  of  ho/ving  the 
United  Nations  claim  this  area? 

A.  The  proposal  that  we  made  in  London  to  set 
up  a  group  to  study  the  utilization  of  outer  space 
would,  among  otlier  things,  I  think,  deal  with  the 
problem  which  you  raised.  There  is  probably  no 
law  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  question  as  to  how 
high  up  sovereignty  extends.  Tlie  Soviets  have 
complained  about  intrusion  into  their  outer  space 
in  terms,  I  think,  of  some  balloons  that  were 
flying  very,  very  high.  They  had  not  quite 
reached  outer  space  but  were  pretty  close  to  it. 
Of  course,  actually,  there  is  no  clear-cut  line  be- 
tween inner  space  and  outer  space.  It's  such  a 
gradual  shifting  of  one  or  the  other  that  one  can't 
accurately  delineate  it.  We  felt  that  some  of  this 
experimentation  through  instruments  in  balloons, 
that  we  were  carrying  on  largely  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Pacific  to  get  data  for  weather  pur- 
poses and  the  like,  did  not  involve  any  illegal 
interference  in  the  sovereignty  of  any  country. 
The  Soviets  at  that  time  took  a  contrary  view. 
But  they  apparently  think  that,  where  their 
flights  occur,  it's  all  right;  where  ours  occur,  it's 
all  wrong.  I  think  that  there  will  need  to  be  some 
effort  to  establish  law  in  this  field,  and  that  would 
be,  perhaps,  an  outcome  of  this  study  that  we 
proposed,  if  it  were  undertaken. 

Controversy  in  Moscow 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  latest  developments  in 
Moscow  have  been  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as 
meaning  an  increase  in  Khrushchev''s  poioer. 
Would  you  give  us  your  interpretation  of  this,  as 
icell  as  your  vieios  on  the  downgrading  of 
Marshal  Zhukov? 

A.  Certainly  what  has  happened  involves  an 
exercise  by  Khrushchev  of  personal  power. 
Whether  that  increases  his  power  basically  or  not, 
or  may  in  the  end  diminisli  it,  only  the  future 
can  tell. 

As  I  suggested  last  week  might  be  the  case,  it 
seems  as  though  the  controversy  revolved  primar- 
ily around  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
military  establishment,  the  Red  army,  would  pi'i- 
marily  serve  the  Russian  state  and  be  an  instru- 
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ment  of  the  nation  or  whether  it  would  serve  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  goals,  which  are  far 
more  worldwide  than  are  the  goals  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

Tliere  has  constantly,  as  I  pointed  out  last  week, 
been  pulling  and  hauling  within  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  the  precise  degree  of  authority  that  the 
party  exercised  over  the  state.  And  it  seems  that 
Zhukov,  perhaps,  did  not  care  to  accept  for  the 
Red  army  the  degree  of  control  that  Khrushchev 
wanted  on  behalf  of  the  party  through  the  intro- 
duction into  the  army  of  commissars  and  the  like, 
who  acted  directly  on  behalf  of  the  party  and 
were  not  officials  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  then  regard  the 
Soviet  state  and  the  Communist  Party  as  two 
separable  things,  or  are  they  inseparable  as  far  as 
our  concern  goes? 

A.  Well,  according  to  the  doctrine,  they  are 
separate,  and  you  can  find  plenty  of  writings  of 
high  authority  within  the  Soviet  Union  which 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  separateness.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  also  proclaim,  as  I  think  I 
have  quoted  Stalin  as  having  said,  that  "no  signi- 
ficant decision  is  ever  taken  by  the  state  except 
under  the  guiding  direction  of  the  party."  And  it 
is  through  the  party,  for  example,  that  there  is 
brought  about  complete  unity  within  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Federal  system.  If  you  read  the 
constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  made  up  of  Federal  states,  each  of  which,  in 
theoi-y,  has  independent  authority.  But  their 
governments,  the  Federal  governments,  are  all  run 
primarily  by  one  single  entity,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  And  it  is  through  the  party  con- 
trols and  influence  that  the  satellite  governments 
are  kept  under  control. 

Now  the  party  does  not  attempt  to  take  all  of 
the  day-by-day  decisions,  the  detailed  decisions, 
but  it  does  make  all  of  the  basic  decisions.  There 
is  a  distinction,  and  you  can  see  that  there  is  a 
distinction  by  the  fact  that  this  whole  controversy 
about  Zhukov  revolves  around  the  degree  of  sepa- 
rateness that  there  shall  be  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment from  the  party,  and  that  Zliukov  wanted 
to  have  a  greater  degree  of  separateness  than  ap- 
parently Khrushchev  was  willing  to  accept. 
Khrushchev  in  this  case  got  his  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a 
speech  in  Calif ornia,  your  brother  suggested,  as 
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one  possibility,  the  rise  of  a  military  dictatorship 
in  the,  Soviet  Union.^  That  was  before  the 
Zhukov  purge.  How  would  you  appraise  that  as 
a  possibility  now? 

A.  Well,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Khrushchev 
also  saw  that  as  a  possibility  and  moved  to  fore- 
stall it. 

Possibility  of  Military  Unity 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  NATO,  do 
you  think  ifs  possible  to  have  an  integrated  mili- 
tary system  without  a  political  body  on  top? 

A.  It's  obvious  that  the  easiest  way,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  have  that  unity  is  through  a  political  com- 
bination. That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
came  here  in  the  early  days  when,  after  an  experi- 
ment with  the  Confederation,  an  alliance  between 
the  13  States,  we  decided  it  didn't  work  and  there- 
fore there  was  created  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  Federal  political  body  in  order,  as  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  says,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Certainly  a  common  defense  is 
much  easier  under  those  conditions  than  it  is  when 
you  have  separate  political  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  at  all  of 
having  a  highly  organized  military  unity  without 
political  unity.  We  certainly  had  it  during  the 
war.  During  the  war  there  was  a  combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  European  theater  yon 
had  General  Eisenhower,  who  was  in  command  not 
only  of  the  American  forces  but  everybody's 
forces.  The  question  really  comes  down  to 
whether  nations  are  willing  voluntarily  to  accept 
a  measure  of  control  over  their  forces  by  persons 
of  another  nationality  in  time  of  peace.  They  do 
it  in  time  of  war.  They  can  do  it  in  time  of  peace. 
The  only  question  is  whether  they  think  that  the 
danger  is  so  great  that  they  need  to  make  what  is 
not  regarded  as  a  normal  peacetime  sacrifice. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  do  face  a  situation  where 
the  danger  is  so  great,  where  the  consequences  of 
not  combining  are  so  serious  both  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  sus- 
taining a  military  establislmient,  that  there  will 
be  increasing  acceptance  of  that  point  of  view.  It 
is  quite  possible. 


3  For  text  of  an  address  by  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  made  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
Sept.  19,  1957,  see  ibid.,  Oct  21,  1957,  p.  639. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretmy,  on  a  related  subject,  could  yon 
give  us  your  thinking  on  the  purported  proposal 
to  extend  the  scope  of  NATO  to  include  in  some 
for^n  or  another  the  Middle  East? 

A.  There  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  thought  given 
to  the  possibility  of  drawing  more  closely  together, 
and  perhaps  unifying,  the  various  collective- 
security  arrangements  that  exist  in  tlie  world. 
You  have  NATO;  you  have  the  Baghdad  Pact; 
you  have  SEATO ;  you  have  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
various  bilateral  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  so  forth. 
It's  quite  obvious  that  each  of  these  groupings, 
more  or  less  regional,  is  concerned  with  what  goes 
on  in  other  areas.  However,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  overambitious  at  the  present  time  to  try 
to  put  them  all  together  and  that  perhaps  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  each  is  kept  more  fully  in- 
formed about  developments  in  the  otlier  area 
would  be  better  than  attempting  to  create  a  com- 
bined organization  of  some  50  nations.  The  re- 
gional approach  still  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
better. 

International  Police  Force 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  had  you  given  any  thought 
to  evolving  the  NA TO  organization  along  the  lines 
of  an  international  police  force? 

A.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
I  have  expended  quite  a  few  words  at  one  time  or 
another  in  trying  to  develop  the  concept  that  the 
forces  that  we  maintain  are  essentially  collective- 
security  forces  which  perform,  within  the  society 
of  nations,  a  function  somewJiat  comparable  to 
that  which  is  performed  by  a  police  force  within 
a  city,  and  so  forth.  We  have  a  force  to  which 
various  people  contribute.  It's  available  wherever 
there  is  need — a  threatened  breach  of  the  peace 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  de- 
velop this  idea  as  against  the  idea  which  the 
Soviets  are  constantly  trying  to  spread,  that  these 
are  military  groupings  with  aggressive  purposes. 

Now,  the  only  purpose  of  these  associations  is 
to  do  what,  as  the  Eisenhower-Macmillan  declara- 
tion said,  *  ought  to  be  done  by  the  United  Nations 
through  such  a  force  as  would  be  created  under 
article  43  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Now,  if  that  had  ever  been  put  into  operation, 
you  probably  would  never  have  had — and  would 


*  For  text,  see  iT>id.,  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
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not  have  needed  to  have — the  collective-security 
arrangements  such  as  NATO,  SEATO,  and  the 
like.  So  that  the  existence  of  these  collective- 
defense  organizations,  which  is  authorized  by 
article  51  of  the  charter,  is  in  a  way  a  substitute 
for  what  might  be  called  an  international  police 
force  under  the  charter. 

Perhaps  the  word  "police  force"  is  not  prop- 
erly descriptive  of  the  thing  as  it  stands  now. 
But  I  think  it  is  proper  to  try  to  develop  the  idea 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  these  organizations, 
and  their  military  establishments,  is  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  to  help  the  victim  of  an  armed 
attack.  They  are  a  development,  or  a  movement 
toward  the  development,  within  the  society  of 
nations,  of  the  same  trend  as  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  police  force  within  a  community. 

I  think  I  have  said  here  several  times  that  in 
the  primitive  society  each  man  looks  out  for  him- 
self with  his  own  gun  and  his  own  dog  and  so 
forth.  You  gradually  get  away  from  that  and 
you  get  into  a  collective-defense  arrangement. 
That  is  what  we  are  moving  toward.  It  would 
be  better,  as  the  declaration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said,  if  we 
could  do  it  through  the  United  Nations.  But 
this  is  the  best  substitute. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  So- 
viet satellite  launchings,  there  toas  over  the  week- 
end a  new  statement  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
he  considers  that  overseas  bases,  particularly,  I 
think,  meaning  United  States  overseas  bases,  are 
now  outdated  by  the  existence  of  missiles.  Do 
you  consider  that  American  bases  are  obsolete  or 
are  becoming  obsolete? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  so  consider.  Of  course,  that 
is  largely  a  military  judgment.  But  certainly 
the  advice  I  get  from  our  military  people  is  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  bases,  with  their  ac- 
companying capacity  to  retaliate  from  different 
directions,  is  an  immense  addition  to,  and  a  great 
value  to,  the  deterrent  power  that  we  exercise. 

Assessment  of  the  Danger 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
that  you  thought  we  faced  a  situation  where  the 
danger  is  very  great  today.  Could  you  tell  us 
whether  you  think  the  danger  is  greater  than,  say, 
a  year  ago?  And  if  so,  why?  What  accounts 
for  this  increase  in  danger? 
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A.  I  didn't  recall  that  I  said  that  the  danger 
today  was  very  great.  I  don't  recall  what  the 
context  of  that  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  talJcing  about  NATO  aiid 
the  idea  of  political  unity.  And  you  said  you 
tliought  that  we  faced  a  situation  where  the  dan- 
ger was  so  great  that  there  might  he  receptivity 
to  certain  things.  And  my  question  is,  is  the  dan- 
ger today  greater  than  it  was,  say,  a  year  ago, 
and  if  so,  why? 

A.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  quite 
accurately.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  danger  of  standing  alone  is  so  great  that  I 
tliink  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  draw  to- 
gether. Now,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  weapons  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  referred  to  that  before. 
You  have  had  here  a  span  of  40  years  during 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  rulers  have  been 
channeled  into  this  one  purpose — of  trying  to  de- 
velop the  technical  skills  to  equal  and,  if  possible, 
to  surpass  us  in  the  military  field.  And  with 
people  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Russians,  or  some 
of  them,  and  the  training  they  get,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  make  steady  progress  in  that 
direction. 

As  I  pointed  out,  I  think,  here  before,  some 
years  ago  we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  they  had 
none.  Finally  they  got  it.  That  was  a  step  in 
closing  the  gap.  We  had  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
They  had  none.  They  get  it  and  that  further 
closes  the  gap.  They  are  now  far  advanced  in  the 
field  of  missiles.  We  are  pretty  far  advanced  too. 
It  looks  as  thougli  in  some  respects  they  are  some- 
what ahead  of  us.  But  I  don't  think  that  you 
will  get,  during  the  foreseeable  future,  a  situation 
where  the  preponderance  of  power  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  United  States,  will  be  as 
great  as  it  was,  let  us  say,  in  1948  or  '49—10  years 
ago.  There  is  no  possibility,  in  the  face  of  the 
technological  skills  which  they  have  and  as  long 
as  they  maintain  the  ability  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
their  peoples  in  that  direction,  of  maintaining  the 
kind  of  a  great  gap  that  did  exist  a  decade  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we  localize  this  assess- 
ment of  danger  in  a  specific  area?  Many  weeks 
ago,  when  Ambassador  Henderson  came  hacTc 
from  the  Middle  East,  he  spoke  in  ivords  of  strong 
concern  about  the  danger  there?     You  corrobo- 
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rated  some  of  that  in  your  oion  statements,  and 
for  a  while  the  situation  seemed  to  be  getting  des- 
perately worse.  All  of  a  sudden,  on  the  siirface 
at  least,  it  seems  to  have  collapsed.  Has  it  in- 
deed collapsed,  and  what  is  your  oivn  personal 
assessment  of  what  the  situation  is  now? 

A.  Well,  let  me  first  make  clear  that  the  danger 
that  I  spoke  of  before  and  was  talking  about  was 
not  a  localized  danger  but  a  general  danger  which 
exists  with  the  inevitable  growth  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist military  power.  Now,  as  far  as  the  locali- 
zation in  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  danger  there — there  still  is  a  danger  there, 
just  as  there  is  in  many  other  spots  in  the  world. 
The  Soviets  seem  to  have  tried  to  build  up  that 
danger  as  being  a  danger  that  stemmed  from  Tur- 
key. It  looks  as  though  they  had  done  that,  per- 
haps, as  a  smokescreen.  You  know,  it's  a  usual 
tactic  to  accuse  others  of  doing  the  things  which 
they  intend  to  do  themselves.  I  think  that  is 
evident  in  the  statement  where  Zhukov  is  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  he  was  guilty  of  "ad- 
venturism" in  foreign  affairs.  Well,  the  only 
"adventurism"  in  foreign  affairs  that  recently 
occurred  were  the  threatening  gestures  against 
Turkey  at  a  time  when  Zhukov  had  been  sent  off 
on  this  detour  of  3  weeks  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
Albania. 

Now,  the  charges  that  have  collapsed  are  the 
charges  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  collapsed  be- 
cause they  had  no  substance  behind  them  ever. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  free  of  danger  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  Arab  states  is  secure.  I  think 
it  is  in  danger. 

Technological  Achievements 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answering  the  question  be- 
fore last  you  said  that  one  of  the  reasons,  or  the 
reason,  for  the  recent  Soviet  technological  achieve- 
ments is  that  they  have  been  concentrating  for 
Ifi  years  on  this  military  aspect  of  technology. 
And  on  Friday  [November  l'\  the  Presidents 
CoTTimittee  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  briefed  the 
press  on  this  issue  and  said,  and  Pm  quoting,  "We 
must  puncture  this  myth  that  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded by  concentrating  all  energies  on  military 
things.  They  have  concentrated  on  so  broad  a 
variety  of  fields  that  it  reads  like  a  list  of  every- 
thing that  man  can  do.''"'  And  they  started  reel- 
ing off  a  list  of  subjects  on  lohich  the  Russians 
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had  achieved  as  great  a  success  as  they  have  in 
missiles.  There  seev%s  to  he  a  disagreement. 
And  they  were  quoting  the  CIA  on  this  issue. 
There  seems  to  be  sofne  disagreement. 

A.  If  I  said  they  were  concentrating  just  upon 
tlie  military,  that  was  too  narrow  a  statement  of 
the  case.  They  have  been  concentrating  prima- 
rily upon  scientific  and  technical  work,  which  is 
largely  utilized  by  the  military  although  not  ex- 
clusively so.  But  they  do  not  allow  many  of 
their  youth,  I  think  any  of  their  youth,  to  go  to 
theological  seminaries  because  there  aren't  any 
such  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  kind  of  a  balanced  society 
that  we  have. 

If  we  had,  for  the  last  40  years,  been  compel- 
ling all  the  students  in  our  imiversities,  high 
schools,  and  the  like,  to  concentrate  on  scientific 
and  technological  matters,  we  probably  would 
have  been  much  further  advanced  than  we  are  in 
that  field.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  have  an  un- 
balanced society  of  the  kind  that  they  have.  This 
nation  became  a  great  nation  in  the  world  with- 
out having  a  great  military  establishment  because 
it  did  the  kind  of  things  that  enriched  the  life  of 
the  people  and  of  individuals.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  to  be  drawn,  by  the  competi- 
tion of  an  atheistic  and  materialistic  society,  into 
just  trying  to  match  a  particular  pattern  that 
they  establish  for  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  heen  reports,  or 
rumors  anyhow,  that  Russia  this  week  would  make 
an  attempt  to  hit  the  moon  with  a  missile.  If 
such  an  accomplishment  shoidd  occur,  would  it 
surprise  or  concern  you?     {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hypothetical  question. 
I  think  you  better  ask  that  of  somebody  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  a  while  ago,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  looks  as  though  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us  in  some  respects  on  missiles.  What  respects 
did  you  have  in  mind,  and  are  they  such  that  we 
could  catch  up? 


A.  Are  they  such  as  we  can  catch  up? 

Q.  Yes.  I  mean,  is  this  a  very  serious  lag  on, 
our  part  that  can  or  cannot  he  closed? 

A.  Well,  I  feel  assured  that  we  can  catch  up, 
but  of  course  you  realize  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  not  expert  in  the  field  of  missiles.  We 
have  plenty  of  problems  of  our  own,  but  develop- 
ing missiles  is  not  one  of  them.  Nor  do  we  claim 
to  be  experts  in  that  field.  All  the  information 
that  I  get  on  this  subject  I  get  from  another 
department  of  the  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  last  press  conference 
you  talked  to  us  about  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  of  other  people  in  the  free 
world  of  the  defense  capahilities  of  the  West.  In 
that  connection,  are  toe  planning,  or  do  you  favor, 
the  estahlishment  of  intermediate-range  missile 
hoses  in  Europe  as  fast  as  they  become  available 
to  us,  to  help  drive  home  this  knowledge? 

A.  We  already  have,  as  you  know,  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  Bermuda  for  the  establisliment  of 
an  intermediate-missiles  unit  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  Mould  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
them  elsewhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  propaganda 
advantage  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  has 
gained  from  the  successful  launching  of  its  two 
earth  satellites,  do  you  toish  from  a  foreign-policy 
standpoint  that  the  United  States  would  hurry  up 
and  get  one  up  there? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  demonstrate, 
as  I  think  we  shall,  that  we  have  developed  a  com- 
parable capability  in  these  respects. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  see  the  German  Am- 
bassador yesterday,  and,  if  so,  could  you  tell  us 
what  was  discussed? 

A.  I  saw  him  briefly.  He  came  in  to  see  some- 
body else.  He  dropped  by  to  see  me,  and  we 
talked  primarily  about  this  coming  NATO 
meeting. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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New  Dimensions  in  Diplomacy 


hy  Under  Secretary  Herter  ^ 


For  me,  and  for  others  in  your  Government 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, this  is  a  significant  meeting.  A  body  of 
private  citizens  has  taken  an  important  initiative. 
The  Commission  has  brought  together  a  numer- 
ovis  and  representative  group  of  Americans  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  strengthening  of 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  this  nation  and 
the  peoples  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 

If  you  will  permit  the  introduction  of  a  per- 
sonal note,  I  have  had  a  rewarding  and  lifelong 
association  with  Asia  and  its  culture.  My  grand- 
father traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  East  and 
brought  back  to  this  country  the  first  Japanese 
prints  ever  seen  here.  My  mother  and  father, 
both  artists,  went  to  Asia  for  their  honeymoon 
and  thereafter  brought  into  our  home  prints, 
paintings,  carvings,  and  many  other  things  of 
beauty  from  the  Orient.  These  lovely  Asian  por- 
trayals of  line,  form,  and  color  were  a  part  of 
the  environment  into  which  I  was  born  and  liave 
lived  with  ever  since.  Thus,  I  have  a  sense  of 
personal  association  with  the  subject  this  confer- 
ence will  discuss. 

Let  me  call  to  your  particular  attention  the 
framework  of  the  meeting.  We  do  not  deal  with 
the  easing  of  crisis,  the  resolution  of  disputes,  or 
the  colder,  gi'immer  political  concerns  that  some- 
times seem  to  dominate  our  official  activities.  We 
move  in  the  warmer,  more  human  area  of  mutual 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  cultural,  so- 


'■  Address  made  before  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 
Sixth  National  Conference  of  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  6 
(press  release  619).  The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
"Asia  and  the  United  States :  What  the  American  Citizen 
Can  Do  To  Promote  Mutual  Understanding  and  Coop- 
eration." 


cial,  and  spiritual  values  in  Asia  and  the  West. 
Admittedly,  action  in  the  arena  of  politics,  with 
all  the  stresses  and  strains  of  international  rival- 
ries, is  a  primary  function  of  our  Government, 
and  a  number  of  others.  But  let  us  also  recog- 
nize that  explorations  of  ways  to  better  under- 
standing are  vital  long-range  efforts  that  hold, 
for  us,  a  main  hope  for  creating  the  kind  of  in- 
ternational climate  needed  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  and  an  equitable  jjeace.  Insofar 
as  that  is  true,  this  conference,  and  the  comple- 
mentary activities  we  can  expect  to  flow  from  it, 
supplies  an  essential  positive  facet  to  our  work 
of  building  world  peace.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  chose  my  subject  for  this  talk  tonight. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  iirofound  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  diplomacy  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  No  longer  is  the  diplomat  concerned 
simply  with  the  routine  of  maintaining  official 
contacts,  of  dealing  with  individual  consular  prob- 
lems, or  of  representing  his  comitry  at  ceremonial 
functions.  The  working  diplomat  today  finds 
himself  involved  in  a  vast  range  of  professional 
and  technical  responsibilities  that  may  range  from 
negotiating  the  export  of  a  nuclear  reactor  to 
distributing  a  new  strain  of  wheat,  from  reconcil- 
ing technical  problems  in  radio  broadcasting  to 
negotiating  for  exchange  visits  of  two  great  sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Cultural  Diplomacy,  the  First  Dimension 

This  vastly  increased  importance  of  cultural 
diplomacy  is  one  of  the  new  dimensions  with  which 
we  are  concerned  tonight.  Traditionally  all  na- 
tions have  looked  upon  their  ambassadors  in  for- 
eign posts  as  representatives  of  their  national  cul- 
tures.    But  in  times  past  the  cultural  element  in 
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diplomacy  has  been  taken  for  granted  rather  than 
dynamically  developed.  Now,  m  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century,  nations  have  suddenly  come  to 
realize  that  the  cultural  values  and  achievements 
of  other  nations  are  no  longer  merely  matters  of 
casual  interest  for  a  few  scholars  and  members 
of  the  intellectual  elite. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  the  cause.  Tech- 
nology has  made  the  world  smaller.  Nations  sud- 
denly find  themselves  living  as  close  neighbors, 
as  it  were,  on  a  crowded  street.  This  proximity 
has  made  the  need  for  understanding  an  urgent 
and  vital  matter  for  us  all. 

We  have  to  know  what  motivates  other  peoples 
in  order  to  know  what  we  may  expect  of  our 
neighbors,  what  "makes  them  tick,"  what  worries 
them,  how  they  look  from  their  inner  world  at  the 
outer  world  we  all  share.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  have  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
sights and  understandings.  Without  knowledge 
and  understanding  there  can  be  no  mutual  confi- 
dence and  no  solid  basis  for  satisfactory  mutual 
cooperation.  The  reverse — misunderstanding — 
can  lead  to  miscalculation  and  mistrust,  and  the 
grave  consequences  that  spring  therefrom. 

So  I  assert  with  great  earnestness,  and  with 
a  great  sense  of  urgency,  that  mutual  cul- 
tural understanding — cultural  miderstanding  in 
breadth  and  in  depth — is  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  this  diverse  and  multinational  world  of  ours. 
Indeed,  understanding  of  this  kind  is  an  essential 
in  reaching  intelligent  political  decisions. 

Our  Government  recognizes  the  importance  of 
this  mutual  cultural  understanding  and  for  many 
years  now  has  devoted  very  substantial  budgets  to 
activities  of  a  cultural  nature.  Some  of  them 
have  involved  making  our  culture  better  under- 
stood abroad.  Some  of  them  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  to  get  deeper  insights  into  the 
cultural  values  and  achievements  of  foreign 
nations. 

However,  we  should  take  careful  note  that  all 
cultural  diplomacy  does  not  have  mutual  under- 
standing as  its  objective.  There  is  a  second  kind 
of  cultural  diplomacy,  a  perversion  of  the  first — a 
cultural  diplomacy  which  is  no  more  than  a  mask 
to  disguise  a  pursuit  of  narrow  political  advan- 
tages. This  kind  of  cultural  diplomacy  seeks  to 
penetrate  another  country  in  order  to  develop 
internal  political  forces  which  eventually  will  cor- 
rupt   its    national    life   and    replace   traditional 


values  with  an  alien  ideology  antagonistic  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  to  the  creative- 
ness  of  the  individual. 

Can  a  nation  distinguish  between  these  two 
types  of  cultural  dij^lomacy?  If  a  powerful 
nation  proposes  to  a  weaker  neighbor  a  cultural 
interchange  in  which  the  emphasis  is  put  on 
mutual  appreciation  and  some  form  of  cultural 
activity,  what  are  the  tests  of  sincerity  and  good 
intentions?  The  best  test  is  a  willingness  to  re- 
ceive cultural  influence  as  well  as  to  exert  it. 
There  are  nations  which  produce  vast  quantities 
of  propaganda  about  themselves  and  their 
achievements  and  disseminate  this  information 
abroad  in  a  score  of  different  ways.  Yet  they  re- 
sort to  extraordinary  efforts  to  shield  their  popu- 
lations from  foreign  ideas  and  cultural  influences. 
They  are  willing  to  export  but  not  to  import. 
There  are  instances  where  grave  doubt  exists  over 
their  willingness  to  import — to  accept. 

For  some  time  now  the  Communists  have  been 
extremely  active  in  cultural  exchange.  The  scale 
and  timing  of  some  of  their  efforts  have  been  such 
that  Western  correspondents  have  described  them 
as  "cultural  offensives"!  The  term  implies  con- 
quest. It  evokes  memories,  for  example,  of  the 
suppression  and  eventual  obliteration  of  the  cul- 
tures of  Uzbek  and  Turkestan  by  their  Czarist 
overlords. 

It  is  profitless  to  speculate  here  about  Com- 
munist intentions  in  this  area  of  activity.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  basic  paradox  in  their  interest  in 
cultural  exchange  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
most  observers.  Communism  is  avowedly  ma- 
terialistic. Ask  a  Marxist  about  belief  in  God 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  science  is  God.  For  him 
things  of  the  spirit  are  fictions  of  an  immature 
mind.  Can  we  not  ask,  then,  what  kind  of  cul- 
tural understanding  can  be  developed  between 
people  who  deify  science  and  those  whose  lives  are 
attuned  to  religious  principles — be  they  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Confucian,  Taoist,  Muslim,  Shintoist, 
or  Christian?  Wliat  kind  of  mutual  appreciation 
can  be  cultivated  between  devotees  of  materialism 
and  societies  whose  highest  expression  is  that  of 
the  spirit? 

We  do  not  need  to  answer  these  questions  here. 
It  is  enough  for  us — and  that  pronoun  includes 
all  free  peoples — to  keep  them  in  the  forefront  of 
our  thinking. 

At  this  point  a  little  self-inspection  is  in  order. 
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Certain  critics  of  America  delight  in  talking  of 
the  materialism  of  our  society.  This  is  a  stereo- 
type as  invalid  as  most  stereotypes.  I  believe  a 
perceptive  observer,  one  who  is  neither  over- 
whelmed nor  distracted  by  our  industrial  com- 
plex, would  see  heyond  our  workaday  concern 
with  making  a  living.  He  would  properly  iden- 
tify our  true  motivations  in  the  literature,  the 
painting,  and  the  music  that  has  been  so  abun- 
dantly produced  by  American  artists.  Certainly 
we  attend  to  practical  concerns.  But  most  of  us 
have  primary  interests  in  matters  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

"\\niat  then  of  our  capacity  to  receive,  to  ap- 
preciate the  culture  of  others,  to  import?  In  my 
view  we  need  no  further  evidence  of  this  than 
the  fact  of  this  meeting. 

You  have  come  here  because  of  a  desire  to  learn 
more  about  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific  and 
the  rich  and  varied  cultures  of  which  they  are 
so  justly  proud.  In  the  next  few  days  you  will 
make  fresh  contact  with  the  philosophies,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  of  Asia.  You  will  get  a  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  many  contributions  that 
Asian  art,  letters,  and  thought  have  made  to  the 
West.  You  will  have  reviewed  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  civilizations  that  were  old  when  North 
America  was  still  a  wilderness.  You  will  hear, 
firsthand,  various  Asian  points  of  view.  In  the 
process  you  will  note  many  similarities  and  many 
differences.     Both  are  important. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  axiom  "To  know 
all  is  to  understand  all."  Let  me  clarify  this 
term  "understanding."  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  affection  or  dislike.  These  two  emotions 
are  beside  the  point.  Wliat  I  am  driving  at  is 
knowledge  of  the  other — the  true  image  instead 
of  the  stereotype,  an  appreciation  of  similarities, 
and  a  tolerance,  perhaps  even  a  relish,  for  differ- 
ences. These,  I  think,  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
working  understanding,  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
foundation  of  smooth  relations  between  nations 
and  people. 

Mutuality,  the  Second  Dimension 

The  second  new  dimension  of  diplomacy  I 
would  like  to  underscore  I  shall  call  mutuality. 
This  grows  out  of  the  increasing  recognition  of 
the  mutual  dependence  of  nations  and  peoples  on 
one  another  and  of  the  mutual  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  common  action. 
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This  dimension  arises  from  a  twofold  need. 
One  concerns  the  development  of  knowledge 
about  a  nation  that  shows  signs  of  being  less  than 
friendly.  Obviously,  an  accurate  understanding 
and  analysis  is  a  requisite  to  any  effective  han- 
dling of  the  situation.  We  need  to  know  about 
intentions,  objectives,  and  the  strength  of  the 
motivating  force. 

This  is  distinguished  from,  but  related  to,  the 
second  need,  which  is  more  constructive  in  its 
aims.  If  effective  and  solidly  constructed  cooper- 
ation is  planned,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  partner,  his  culture  and  his  cus- 
toms, is  essential.  For  example,  a  leader  in 
another  land  makes  a  statement  that  affects 
American  interests,  official  or  unofficial.  Yet  a 
correct  translation  of  that  statement  may  be  to- 
tally inadequate  to  our  pui-poses,  because  the 
English  translation  may  mean  something  en- 
tirely different  from  what  the  original  statement 
meant  in  the  social  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made.  In  effect,  it  is  risky  to  assume  that  you 
understand  what  a  man  says  unless  j'ou  under- 
stand the  man. 

I  believe  that  the  vitality  and  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  American  culture  derives  from  our 
history — from  our  capacity  to  absorb  the  contri- 
bution offered  by  the  many  ethnic  groups  that 
have  emigrated  to  America.  However,  these  cul- 
tural infusions,  or  transfusions,  have  originated 
for  the  most  part  in  the  West.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  turned  east  toward  Asia  to  listen  and  to  learn. 
The  delegates  attendmg  this  conference  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  set  a  pattern  which  can  be 
adopted  from  here,  at  the  Pacific  gateway,  all  the 
way  to  my  home  city  of  Boston. 

Multilateral  Action,  the  Third  Dimension 

We  come  now  to  a  third  new  dimension  which 
has  paralleled  the  evolution  of  mutuality;  it  is 
the  increasing  resort  to  multilateral  action.  In 
mentioning  this  development  one  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  San  Francisco's 
invitation  to  the  National  Commission  to  hold 
this  Sixth  Conference  on  Asian-American  rela- 
tions here.  It  was  in  San  Francisco,  this  magi- 
cally beautiful  city,  that  the  most  important  of 
all  manifestations  of  this  concept  came  into  being. 
That  was  the  great  landmark  in  history,  12  yeare 
ago,  when  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 

Since  that  day  in  1945,  12  turbulent  years  have 
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passed.  We  have  come  through  a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulties — one  which  imposed  se- 
vere trials  on  the  U.N.  and  the  family  of  special- 
ized agencies  linked  to  it.  In  general,  we  can 
truly  say  that  these  tests  have  been  met.  We  can 
further  state  that  these  agencies  are  the  wiser  and 
stronger  for  their  experience. 

We  have  also  seen  established  certain  capabil- 
ities which  attach  exclusively  to  these  organiza- 
tions. We  have  reached  the  point,  in  my  view, 
where  the  United  Nations  offers  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  problems  of 
prime  international  concern.  I  believe,  as  well, 
that  we  are  approaching  a  stage  where  the  same 
thing  may  be  true  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  nations  will  be 
persuaded  that  UNESCO  is  filling,  and  filling 
well,  the  role  for  which  it  was  intended.  As  you 
know,  UNESCO's  work  in  education  has  been 
most  effective.  The  organization  has  been  able 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  more  than  a 
score  of  its  member  nations  who  sought  help  in 
setting  up  a  public  school  system.  UNESCO 
missions  have  also  done  important  pioneering  in 
teaching  men  the  skills  they  need  to  get  more  out 
of  their  environment.  And  the  agency  has 
launched  a  10-year  program  to  get  eveiy  child  in 
Latin  America  in  school.  It  is  helping  to  provide 
schools  for  cliildren  who  have  none  and  to  teach 
illiterate  adults  to  read  and  write. 

Allow  me,  at  this  point,  to  serve  warning. 
UNESCO  and  its  partner  agencies  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  political  matters  and  so  touch 
on  the  areas  of  trade  and  economic  affairs  only 
as  a  corollary  to  their  main  function.  Despite 
this,  we  would  be  ill  advised  to  assign  to  these 
agencies  a  position  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  tlieir  accomplishments  are  chain-reactive. 

The  World  Health  Organization's  dramatic 
drive  to  wipe  out  malaria  is  more  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  disease.  It  is  a  move  to  restore  whole 
populations  to  health  and  vitality.  This  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  marked  impact  on  productivity  and 
consumption.  The  U.N.  Children's  Fund  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  are  im- 
proving the  basic  diet  of  millions  of  people. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
through  free  Asia.     It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 


tend the  ceremonies  whereby  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  officially  became  a  sovereign  power.  As 
I  witnessed  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
colonial  governor  to  the  newly  elected  Malayan 
chief  of  state,  I  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  tenth  such  occurrence  to  take 
place  in  the  area  since  World  War  II.  It  would 
be  a  dull  person,  indeed,  who  would  not  conclude 
that  a  drive  for  freedom  and  self-determination 
has  swept  the  perimeter  of  Asia  with  the  force  of 
a  tidal  wave. 

But  I  was  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  matching  intensity  that  I  encountered  in 
many  places.  This  was  the  realization  that  il- 
literacy, sickness,  misery,  and  the  other  tragic 
components  of  a  submarginal  existence  were  not 
for  them,  or  for  anyone,  a  necessary  condition  of 
life.  The  peoples  of  Asia,  products  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  civilization,  are  keenly  aware  that 
the  materials  of  the  essentials  of  life  are  around 
them  and  tliat  the  technical  knowledge  needed  for 
the  fuller  development  of  their  environment 
exists. 

I  believe  that  in  large  degree  Asian  leaders  are 
glad  to  seek  from  their  associates  in  the  free  world 
the  technical  training  so  desperately  needed 
throughout  the  region.  This  I  am  glad  to  say 
is  now  being  supplied  not  alone  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  this  country  but  also,  and  I  hope  ever  more 
effectively,  through  the  U.N.  and  its  associated 
agencies. 

The  United  States  Government,  as  any  respon- 
sible government  should,  engages  in  an  almost 
continuous  review  of  policy.  I  can  report  that 
the  functions  of  the  specialized  agencies,  especially 
UNESCO,  are  receiving  close  scrutiny  because  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  assuming  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  the  improvement  of  relations — be- 
tween governments,  yes,  but  more  particularly 
between  peoples.  I  feel  confident  that  concrete 
evidence  of  this  view  will  appear  before  many 
weeks  have  passed.  The  heartening  initiative  dis- 
played in  convening  this  conference  adds  to  this 
conviction. 

We  wish  you  every  success  and  hope  the  reper- 
cussions of  your  meetings  will  spread  throughout 
this  land  and  the  lands  across  the  Pacific. 
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UNESCO:  One  Road  to  Peace 


hy  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  A  fairs  ■ 


All  of  us  have  been  interested  in — and  some- 
times dismayed  by — the  developments  that  have 
affected  the  growth  of  international  cooperation 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
all  our  high  expectations  of  the  United  Nations 
have  not  come  to  pass  should  not  be  too  surprising. 
It  is  certainly  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to  deal  with 
so  wide  a  range  of  difficult  and  serious  problems 
not  even  contemplated  in  1945. 

An  accressive  international  communism  bent  on 
conquest  and  subversion  has  put  the  United  Na- 
tions to  severe  tests.  It  has  sorely  tried  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  which  have  sought  to  create 
the  conditions  of  peace  in  the  postwar  world.  And 
it  has  made  more  difficult  the  cooperation  of  na- 
tions through  such  specialized  agencies  as  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  12  years  since 
1945  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
seriously  wavered  in  their  firm  support  of 
UNESCO.  As  understanding  grows  and  deepens, 
more  of  us  are  finding  more  to  approve  and  less 
to  criticize  in  the  substantial  work  UNESCO  and 
its  member  states  have  under  way  around  the 
world. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  care  with  which 
a  number  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
this  country  have  examined  not  only  the  pro- 
gram of  UNESCO  but  also  its  aims  and  methods. 
Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 


ganizations and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  conducted  hearings  this  year 
on  the  specialized  agencies.  The  hearings  lasted 
several  months,  and  the  record  runs  to  more  than 
900  pages  of  testimony.  Persons  critical  of 
UNESCO  as  well  as  those  favoring  the  organiza- 
tion had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  subcommittee  filed  its  report  recently,^  and 
it  could  find  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  criti- 
cisms most  commonly  made  about  UNESCO.  In 
this  democracy  of  ours  we  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  findings  of  an  authoritative 
committee  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  this  report  will 
encourage  many  Americans  who  could  not  them- 
selves make  a  careful  study  of  UNESCO. 

This  morning  Dr.  Veronese  ^  and  Dr.  Evans  * 
have  provided  substantial  insight  into  UNESCO's 
present  operations  and  future  prospects.  This  af- 
ternoon you  will  examine  some  of  the  results  of 
UNESCO's  work  and  suggest  guidelines  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  plan  our  Government's 
policy  toward  this  organization. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Commission  that  we  value  the  thoughtful  study 
you  give  to  the  international  program  of 
UNESCO.  Our  appreciation  of  your  efforts  is 
indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, your  advice  on  the  UNESCO  program 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Dejaartment  of  State 


'  Address  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  Nov.  5  (press  release  609  dated  Nov.  4). 


'  The  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies :  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1, 
1957.     [Committee  print.] 

'  Vittorino  Veronese,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  UNESCO. 

'  Luther  Evans,  Director  General  of  UNESCO. 
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throughout  the  past  11  years.  This  advice  has  be- 
come the  basis  for  the  positions  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  program  of  UNESCO  in.  eveiy  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference. 

At  this  meeting  you  will,  I  hope,  give  instruc- 
tions or  guidance  to  your  committees  which  will 
meet  in  the  next  several  months.  Thus  you  will 
assist  them  in  making  recommendations  to  the 
Government  on  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Director  General  for  1959-60. 

As  you  carry  forward  your  discussions  here,  and 
in  the  months  to  come,  I  hope  you  will  consider 
not  only  what  the  international  program  should 
include  but  also  what  we  as  a  govei'nment  and 
what  your  institutions  and  organizations  should 
be  willing  to  undertake  in  fulfillment  of  that 
program. 

In  the  early  years,  when  the  program  of 
UNESCO  was  in  a  formative  stage,  I  am  told  that 
we  were  hard  pressed  to  answer  a  certain  question. 
It  was  asked  by  those  who  were  eager  to  help. 
The  question  was:  ""What  can  /  do?"  That  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  As  the  program  of 
UNESCO  has  developed,  the  need  for  action  on 
our  part  as  a  member  state  becomes  more  evident. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  capable 
volunteers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Eights  in  1948.  And  it  called  upon  UNESCO 
to  help  secure  worldwide  understanding  of  the 
declaration.  UNESCO,  in  turn,  called  upon  the 
national  commissions  of  the  member  states  to 
carry  out  this  task.  As  we  are  about  to  enter  the 
12th  year,  it  might  be  well  for  our  National  Com- 
mission, and  for  all  others,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  done  this  task  well  and  what  more  needs 
doing. 

As  UNESCO's  program  unfolds,  its  projects 
become  more  arresting.  The  major  project  on 
"Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Cultural  Values"  is  a  good  illustration. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  decision  of  a  year 
ago  to  devote  your  Sixth  National  Conference  to 
this  theme.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  conference  pro- 
gram of  so  much  interest  and  promise.  But  the 
end  is  not  here.  Wliat  will  follow  the  confer- 
ence? Wliat  tasks  require  the  action  of  the  or- 
ganizations you  represent?  What  tasks  should 
Government  agencies  undertake?  And  will  we 
both  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  do 


our  full  part  as  a  member  state  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  10-year  project? 

In  good  part,  the  answer  to  those  questions 
rests  with  you.  Your  conference  will  unfold  a 
wide  and  important  range  of  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try directed  toward  an  understanding  between 
Asian  peoples  and  ourselves  and  toward  increased 
cooperation.  But  it  may  highlight,  as  well,  the 
limitations  on  our  present  miderstanding  of 
Asian  culture  and  peoples  and  point  to  steps  we 
need  to  take. 

Role  of  U.S.  National  Commission 

What  will  the  role  of  the  National  Commission 
be  in  taking  these  steps  or  in  encouraging  others 
to  take  them? 

As  you  know,  UNESCO  is  imique  among  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  that  no  other 
agency  has  a  National  Commission  or  similar 
mechanism  to  advise  and  assist  the  member  states 
in  carrying  out  its  program.  As  you  also  know, 
the  lines  of  responsibility  for  action  as  between 
the  Government  and  the  National  Commission  are 
not  precise. 

In  1946,  when  Congress  adopted  the  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  membership  in  UNESCO 
and  establishing  the  National  Commission,  little 
was  known  of  the  kind  of  program  the  organiza- 
tion would  have.  Little  was  known  of  the  chal- 
lenge this  program  would  present.  Thus  the 
legislation  is  general  rather  than  detailed  as  to 
the  types  of  action  we  would  employ  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibility  as  a  member  state. 

It  was  timely,  tlierefore,  for  the  commission,  at 
its  meeting  a  year  ago,  to  call  for  a  review  of  its 
work  in  its  first  decade  and  for  a  study  of  possi- 
bilities of  strengthening  itself.  We  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  wish  to  give  encouragement  to 
this  kind  of  independent  study.  Those  who  con- 
duct it  will  receive  our  full  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  our 
governmental  responsibility  toward  UNESCO. 
In  response  to  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Allyn  ^  when  he  returned  from  the  New  Delhi 
conference  last  year,  we  have  begun  in  Wash- 
ington a  study  of  our  Government's  relationship 
to  UNESCO.  We  would  like  to  determme 
whether    we    can    mate    our    participation    in 


"  Stanley  O.  Allyn,  chainnnn  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  ninth  session  of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference. 
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UNESCO  moi-e  useful  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
orojanization  as  a  whole. 

"We  have,  therefore,  taken  our  cue  from  the 
National  Commission.  Now  is  a  suitable  time 
for  a  fresh  examination  of  our  interests  in  this 
organization.  For  the  U.S.  concept  of  cultural 
diplomac}',  of  which  participation  in  UNESCO 
is  a  part,  is  not  a  static  concept.  We  have  wit- 
nessed, since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
an  expansion  of  unexpected  magnitude  in  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  cooperation  witli 
other  peojjles.  We  may  freely  say  that  cultural 
diplomacy  has  become  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  taking  its 
place  as  a  partner  in  foreign  jjolitical  and  eco- 
nomic relations. 

A  New  Diplomacy 

But  it  is  not  the  relative  newness  of  cultural 
cooperation  that  gives  this  aspect  of  foreign  pol- 
icy its  special  significance.  It  is,  instead,  tlie  fact 
that  in  the  conduct  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  relations  with  other  people  an  area  is 
emerging  that  is  not  the  preserve  of  traditional 
diplomats  alone.  It  is  one  in  which  the  partic- 
ipation of  millions  of  our  people  is  necessary. 

Consequently  we  are  rapidly  developing  a  kind 
of  partnership  between  the  Government  and  in- 
stitutions and  gi'oups  in  a  new  manifestation  of 
diplomacy  that  overcomes  many  traditional  bar- 
riers. This  method  of  diplomacy  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people  in  other 
countries  on  what  we  have  come  to  call  a  "people 
to  people"  basis.  It  may  be  significant  that  this 
is  a  term  that  Milton  Eisenhower  and  George 
Stoddard  and  other  UNESCO  founders  used  in 
describing  their  concept  of  UNESCO.  They 
termed  it  a  "people  to  people"  agency. 

So  rapid  has  been  this  postwar  development  of 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  contact  that 
many  people  have  not  had  occasion  to  view  it  in 
the  sum  total  of  its  importance. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  members  of  the 
National  Commission  and  their  organizations  help 
to  interpret  this  new  aspect  of  diplomacy  and  to 
engage  more  well-prepared  people  in  it.  For,  if 
ever  a  people  had  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  of  a  nation,  the 
American  people  have  that  opportunity  today. 

Wliat  are  some  of  these  activities  which,  like 


UNESCO,  require  the  response  of  numbers  of 
people  and  partnersliip  between  private  citizens 
and  their  government  ? 


Exchange  of  Persons 

One  of  the  efforts  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
methods  of  UNESCO  is  the  international  ex- 
change-of-persons  program.  This  was  authorized 
with  some  of  the  other  American  Republics  under 
the  terms  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention  back  in 
1936.  In  1946  an  amendment  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  sponsored  by  Senator  William  Ful- 
bright,  increased  the  number  of  countries  partici- 
pating in  educational  exchange  and  extended  our 
binational  exchange  program  to  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  Smith-Mundt  act  of  1948  put  the 
educational-exchange  progi-am  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  increased  the  number  and  types  of  par- 
ticipants. Perhaps  this  is  the  cultural-exchange 
program  best  known  to  Americans,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  community  that  has  not  benefited  directly 
from  these  exchanges. 

Many  American  communities  have  provided 
students,  teachers,  specialists,  and  professors  to  go 
abroad  for  educational  purposes.  They  have  seen 
these  persons  return  enriched  in  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Many  of  these  returning  ex- 
changees have  been  able  to  help  their  commvmi- 
ties  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  traditions, 
values,  and  achievements  of  other  peoples.  In  do- 
ing so  they  have  helped  broaden  the  horizons  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Many  American  communities,  too,  have  received 
foreign  students,  teachers,  professors,  research 
scholars,  specialists,  and  leaders  from  around  the 
world.  These  communities  have  gained  much 
from  this  first-hand  contact  with  the  representa- 
tives of  other  cultures.  In  this  way  a  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  American  adult  education. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  Americans  who 
go  to  other  countries  under  the  program  assist  in 
strengthening  educational,  teclmical,  and  profes- 
sional institutions  and  other  facilities  in  those 
countries.  Some  help  improve  and  extend  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language.  Some  inter- 
pret American  history,  law,  literature,  architec- 
ture, art,  and  ideas. 

They  bring  back  increased  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  literatures,  governments  and  his- 
tories, and  arts  and  sciences  of  other  countries. 
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They  thereby  contribute  to  more  adequate  study 
of  foreign  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
provide  a  pool  of  competent  manpower  and  intel- 
ligent leadership  now  needed  by  business,  govern- 
mental, and  educational  institutions  in  their  over- 
seas operations. 

In  both  cases,  we  know  the  American  and  for- 
eign grantees  alike  have  furthered  adult  education 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  received 
something  of  value  for  themselves.  They  have 
discussed  their  own  cultural  heritage  with  groups 
and  individuals  in  their  host  countries.  And  upon 
return  home  they  have  shared  their  new  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  with  their  colleagues  and 
fellow  countrymen. 

This  progi'am,  therefore,  is  particularly  suited 
to  bridging  cultural  differences  and  promoting  the 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  now  so 
necessary  between  peoples.  In  this  process  of 
exchange  we  are  building  a  more  solid  foundation 
of  healthy  international  relationships  which  will 
facilitate  future  cooperation. 

In  1956  more  than  3,500  persons  from  88  coun- 
tries and  territories  came  to  this  country  under 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Program 
and  1,700  Americans  went  to  67  other  countries 
for  educational  purposes.  Substantial  though 
these  numbers  are,  it  is  important  to  view  them  in 
perspective  by  recalling  that  the  great  majority 
of  foreign  visitors  who  are  in  the  United  States 
for  educational  purposes  are  completely  financed 
by  private  American  resources  and  financial  re- 
sources of  other  governments.  For  example,  in 
the  same  academic  year — 1956 — nearly  41,000  for- 
eign students  were  enrolled  in  American  schools, 
some  1,150  foreign  teachere  and  research  scholars 
received  appointments  to  American  faculties,  and 
6,700  foreign  physicians  were  working  in  Ameri- 
can hospitals.  In  the  reverse  order,  about  11,000 
Americans  went  abroad  for  study,  research,  teach- 
ing, or  similar  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
purposes. 

Thus  the  predominantly  private  character  of 
educational  exchange  is  emphasized.  All  of  these 
activities,  both  public  and  private,  point  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  direct  people-to-people 
relationships.  This  great  postwar  growth  in  cul- 
tural contact  across  national  boundaries  illustrates 
to  us  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  no 
longer  the  sole  responsibility  of  an  oiRcial.  It  is 
likewise  the  urgent  task  of  unofficial  millions. 


University  Contracts 

A  second  effort  of  the  Government  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  institutions  is  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  program  of  univer- 
sity contracts.  Tlirough  this  arrangement  Ameri- 
can universities  make  available  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  overseas  areas  which  have  re- 
quested help.  This  help  consists  of  providing  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  establisliment  or  im- 
provement of  host  institution  curricula,  teaching 
metliods,  research  and  extension  activities,  library 
facilities,  and  provision  of  books  and  other  related 
equipment.  All  this  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  concerned.  The  American  universities 
send  professors  overseas  in  this  endeavor  and  also 
train  host-institution  faculty  or  prospective  fac- 
ulty members  both  in  the  United  States  and  at 
their  own  institutions. 

The  number  of  Americans  abroad  under  the 
university  contract  program  is  about  600,  while 
some  300  foreign  scholars  are  studying  in  this 
country.  In  all,  54  American  universities  are  co- 
operating with  universities  and  technical  institu- 
tions in  38  foreign  countries  and  territories. 

In  many  of  these  areas  the  United  States  mis- 
sion has  an  opportunity  to  operate  with 
UNESCO  and  with  other  international  agencies 
working  toward  common  goals. 

It  is  clear  that  these  exchanges  are  by  no  means 
of  value  only  to  the  host  countries.  American 
professors  and  technicians  return  to  their  own 
campuses  with  increased  knowledge,  greater  un- 
derstanding of  important  foreign  areas,  and  a 
clearer  view  of  American  responsibilities  in  a 
world  that  continues  to  shrink. 

Libraries  and  Information  Centers 

Still  a  third  activity  of  the  Government  in  the 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  field  is  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
which  maintains  libraries  and  information  centers 
in  64  countries.  The  information  center  staffs 
arrange  lecture  and  concert  programs,  provide 
classes  in  English-language  teaching,  and  sched- 
ule film  showings  and  other  cultural  events.  The 
American  information  libraiy  makes  available 
materials  on  American  culture  and  institutions. 

In  many  countries,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, binational  centers  have  been  established  to 
foster    better    imderstanding    between    the    host 
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countries  and  the  United  States.  These  centers 
are  locally  organized  and  are  autonomous.  Like 
the  libraries  at  United  States  information  centers, 
they  are  depositories  of  American  printed  and 
recorded  materials. 

The  stimulation  of  interest  in  American  books 
goes  beyond  libraries  and  binational  centers.  A 
translation  program  overcomes  language  barriers. 
A  low-priced  book  program  makes  available 
through  commercial  channels  many  books  nor- 
mally limited  in  sale  because  of  prices.  In  areas 
where  dollar  shortages  have  impeded  the  flow  of 
American  books,  a  plan  similar  to  UNESCO's 
own  book-coupon  program  enables  soft-currency 
countries  to  secure  books  and  other  educational 
materials  from  tlie  United  States  through  regu- 
lar commercial  channels.  Through  press,  broad- 
casting, television,  and  motion-picture  services 
USIA  furnishes  its  information  centers  overseas 
with  up-to-date  commentary  and  background  in- 
formation on  American  institutions  and  cultural 
developments. 

Through  a  developing  people-to-people  pro- 
gram, private  groups  in  the  United  States  are 
being  encouraged  to  increase  their  overseas  cul- 
tural contacts.  Some  42  committees,  organized 
along  lines  of  professional  or  group  interest,  have 
been  established  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  form  affiliations  with  similar 
groups  in  other  countries  and  to  work  out  coop- 
erative programs  with  them. 

In  late  1954  President  Eisenhower  initiated  a 
new  program  to  help  step  up  the  appearances  of 
American  performing  artists  overseas.  Upon  his 
recommendation  Congress  made  available  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  encourage  American  cultural  and 
athletic  groups  to  undertake  overseas  tours  which 
might  not  be  fully  self-supporting  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  Last  year  the  cultural  presentations 
program  was  given  a  more  permanent  status 
through  the  passage  of  the  Humphrey-Thomson 
Act.  The  program  aims  to  display  distinguished 
American  achievements  in  the  performing  arts 
as  examples  of  an  important  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Since  the  first  presentation  in  1954,  more  than 
90  groups  and  individual  artists  have  performed 
in  some  85  countries.  They  have  produced  in- 
creased understanding  of  and  respect  for  our  con- 
cern with  the  arts  and  with  some  of  our  achieve- 
ments. 


Following  a  tour  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra  a  Polish  newspaper  reported  that  the 
tour  "brought  about  a  complete  change  among 
Polish  listeners  in  their  opinion  on  musical  cul- 
ture in  the  U.S." 

In  Manila  a  newspaper  reported  a  similar  re- 
action in  these  words:  "Asians  by  the  thousands 
have  modified  their  concept  of  America  as  an 
originally  materialistic  country,  after  going 
through  the  beautiful  experience  of  listening  to 
an  American  symphony  orchestra." 

The  performing  artists  themselves  have  spoken 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  value  to  them  in  exchang- 
ing knowledge  and  ideas  with  their  foreign  col- 
leagues and  in  interpreting  to  other  countries  the 
American  appreciation  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
all  people. 

The  Library  of  Congress  carries  out  an  extensive 
exchange  of  official  documents  and  publications, 
research  treatises,  music,  maps,  manuscripts,  and 
other  materials. 

In  the  field  of  science  our  most  notable  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  is  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  about  which  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  newly 
created  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

This  survey  of  a  few  cooperative  efforts  in  the 
areas  of  education,  science,  and  culture  cannot  be 
complete,  even  for  those  activities  in  which  the 
Government  has  a  part.  And  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment are  multiplied  many  times  by  the  private 
exchanges  carried  out  by  hundreds  of  universities 
and  colleges,  foundations,  service  organizations, 
fraternal  and  religious  groups. 

Rut  surely  this  is  enough  to  make  clear  to  all 
of  us  tliat  diplomacy,  like  a  jewel,  has  many  facets. 
It  reveals  to  us  that  each  facet  must  be  ground  and 
polished  if  it  is  properly  to  reflect  the  light.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  cannot  be  carried  out 
exclusively  by  those  officially  charged  with  the 
task.  The  task  has  grown  as  our  view  of  the 
world  and  our  contact  with  the  world's  peoples 
have  increased.  It  has  grown  with  our  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  for  helping  other  peoples 
bridge  the  gulf  between  feudalism  and  the  mid- 
20th  century.  It  has  grown  with  our  determina- 
tion to  preserve  for  ourselves,  and  to  assist  others 
to  achieve  for  themselves,  dignity  and  human 
freedom.  And  it  grows  daily  with  our  search  for 
ways  to  strengthen  the  peace. 

There  is  a  role  of  service  and  responsibility  for 
all  of  us  in  the  conduct  of  this  diplomacy. 
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United  States  Policy  in  the  Far  East 


by  Howard  P.  Jones 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs ' 


I  am  honored  to  address  this  distinguished 
gathering  of  Japanese  and  American  representa- 
tives of  government,  industry,  and  commerce. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  has  indeed  become  a  broad 
highway,  not  a  barrier,  between  our  nations,  and 
across  this  highway  Americans  and  Japanese  have 
traveled  many  times  to  trade  and  learn  more  of 
their  trans-Pacific  neighbor.  Never  before  have 
our  relations  been  so  flourishing  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous— as,  indeed,  certain  golf  matches 
played  within  the  past  few  months  in  Washing- 
ton and  Tokyo  so  well  attest. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  little  over  a  century  ago  that 
Perry's  black  ships  arrived  in  Japan.  What  a 
sharply  contrasting  picture  can  be  drawn  between 
those  days,  when  Japan  shimned  dealings  and  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world,  and  the  year  1957, 
when  Japan  has  come  to  be  a  world  leader  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  when,  within  the  past 
year  alone,  Japan  joined  the  U.N.  and  was  elected 
to  its  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  has  likewise  undergone  a 
surprising  transformation  in  its  role  in  world 
affairs.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  the  United 
States  tried  to  remain  aloof  from  all  the  struggles 
and  conflicts  of  the  Old  World.  It  took  two  world 
wars  and  a  frightful  toll  in  human  life  to  convince 
us  of  the  folly  of  isolationism.  It  took  the  addi- 
tional annealing  experience  in  Korea  to  convince 
us  of  the  terrible  cost  of  unilateral  disarmament 
while  there  are  still  predatory  forces  abroad  in  the 
world. 

Today  the  United  States  is  superior  in  the  nu- 
clear field  and  intends  to  remain  so.  To  maintain 
this  position,  however,  we  must,  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  worldwide  safeguards,  continue  our  nu- 


'  Address  made  before  the  Japan-American  Pacific  Area 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Presi- 
dents at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  5  (press  release  614). 


clear  tests — which  are  kept  to  a  minimum  consist- 
ent with  development — in  order  to  retain  our  de- 
terrent power,  which  remains  the  main  deterrent 
power  of  the  whole  free-world  community.  We 
must  keep  going  forward,  lest  we  lose  that  capabil- 
ity. The  United  States  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  seek  agreement  on  a  safeguarded  program  that 
includes  the  cessation  of  nuclear- weapons  testing ; 
but  we  would  be  discounting  all  the  lessons  of 
history  if  we  overlooked  accumulated  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  set  a  trap  for  us— 
to  get  lis  to  cut  back  our  superiority  in  the  nuclear 
field  while  they  attend  to  building  up  their 
superiority  in  ground  forces. 

In  this  shrinking  planet  isolationism  is  impos- 
sible. We  have  come  to  know  that  events  in  far- 
away lands  can  have  profound  effects  on  our  own 
security  and  way  of  life.  We  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  trouble  must  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  and  that  the  most  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  is  through  united  ac- 
tion, with  each  country  bearing  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  accordance  with  its  capabilities. 

Because  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  the 
two  largest  free  nations  bordering  the  Pacific, 
they  must  necessarily  bear  a  proportionately 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  promoting 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Far  East.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  must  work  in  unison. 

Wliat  is  the  task  they  face  in  Asia  ? 

The  Far  Eastern  Scene 

Asia  is  a  continent  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
It  is  not  a  sudden  convulsive  revolution  such  as 
characterized  the  downfall  of  the  ancien  regime 
of  18th-century  France;  nor  is  it  a  revolution 
sparked  by  communism,  as  in  Russia  40  years 
ago.     The  Asian  revolution  is  a  revolt  against 
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poverty,  backwardness,  ignorance,  servitude;  it  is 
the  stirring  of  peoples  all  over  that  vast  continent 
for  better  conditions  of  life,  for  equality  in  world 
atfairs,  for  stature  and  dignity. 

This  revolution  was  not  born  in  Moscow.  It  is 
not  a  Communist  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Communists  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it ; 
they  were  onlj^  too  ready  to  seize  upon  Asian  na- 
tionalism and  anticolonialism  to  turn  it  to  com- 
munism's account.  With  promises  of  quick  dra- 
matic results,  they  held  forth  the  Communist 
system  as  the  only  way  for  Asian  countries  to 
satisfy  their  aspirations. 

It  is  grim  irony  that  the  Asian  revolution, 
which  is  essentially  a  movement  of  liberation,  has 
been  so  blighted  in  the  Far  East  by  the  forces  of 
communism.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Far  East  now  enjoy  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Two-thirds  of  the  900  million  in- 
habitants are  imder  Communist  rule  in  mainland 
China,  north  Korea,  and  north  Viet-Nam.  In- 
ternational commimism  has  acquired  in  China  a 
huge  central  base  of  operations  for  encroaching 
on  neighboring  territories. 

The  free  countries  of  Asia  lie  on  the  rimland, 
which  for  the  most  part  narrowly  fringes  the 
Sino-Soviet  colossus.  Many  of  these  countries 
are  small  and  underdeveloped.  The  notable  ex- 
ception in  the  Far  East  is  Japan  with  its  highly 
developed  industrial-mercantile  complex. 

Among  the  other  salient  factors  to  be  noted 
about  this  area  is  that  in  all  of  the  free  Far  East- 
ern nations  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  inde- 
pendence runs  high.  Eight  of  the  13  countries  in 
the  Far  East  have  gained  their  independence  since 
194.5 :  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma, 
Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines.  With 
independence  have  come  compelling  demands 
from  the  people  for  gi-eater  security,  for  improved 
living  conditions,  and  for  more  rapid  economic 
growth. 

In  the  days  when  international  communism  was 
more  forthright  in  stating  its  objectives,  Commu- 
nist leaders  in,  Kussia  and  later  in  China  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  their  objective  to  expel  the 
influences  of  the  West  from  Asia  and  bring  the 
whole  area  under  Communist  rule.  Despite 
changes  in  Communist  tactics,  these  objectives  re- 
main unchanged.  As  recently  as  September 
1956  Mao  Tse-tung  declared  before  the  Eighth 
Party     Congress    of    the    Chinese    Commimist 


Party :  "We  must  give  active  support  to  the  na- 
tional independence  and  liberation  movements  in 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. .  .  ." ;  and  when  a  Chinese  Communist  speaks 
of  "liberation,"  he  means  only  one  thing:  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Communist  Threat 

With  x\.sia  as  its  immediate  target,  interna- 
tional communism  has  waged  an  intensified  and 
diversified  campaign  in  this  area  during  the  past 
decade.  Today  the  campaign  is  skillfully  orches- 
trated to  convince  Asians  that  Moscow  and  Pei- 
ping  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  basic  drive  for  equality  and  improvement 
of  status. 

Despite  all  of  international  communism's  blan- 
dishments, inducements,  and  appearance  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  force  remains  basic  to  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  challenge.  Commimist  force 
has  been  widely  used  and  continues  to  be  used 
around  the  arc  of  free  Asia.  Its  scale  extends 
from  the  organized  military  aggression  in  Korea 
to  terrorist  bombings  such  as  occurred  the  other 
day  in  Saigon.  Today  Chinese  Communist  forces 
are  still  massed  in  north  Korea.  In  Southeast 
Asia  they  continue  to  violate  the  Geneva  accords 
by  providing  the  materiel  for  a  major  military 
buildup  in  north  Viet-Nam.  Pieping  refuses  to 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  respect  to  Taiwan, 
repeatedly  declaring  its  intention  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Taiwan,  by  armed  attack  if  necessary. 
With  millions  of  men  under  arms  today,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  recent  Chinese  Communist  or 
Soviet  tactics  have  involved  any  decline  in  empha- 
sis on  the  military.  In  fact  all  the  evidence 
points  to  a  steady  buildup  of  militaiy  power. 

Just  as  force  continues  to  be  the  major  weapon 
in  the  Communist  arsenal,  so  does  the  Communist 
apparatus  abroad  continue  to  be  communism's 
next  major  weapon,  its  objective  being  subversion. 
This  apparatus  includes  the  vast  complex  of  Com- 
munist Parties,  front  gi-oups,  agents  and  fellow 
travelers,  operating  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  many  of  whose 
internal  security  deficiencies  have  facilitated  com- 
munism's penetrative  capability. 

Propaganda  is  the  third  major  Communist  in- 
strument. Eussia  and  Red  China  claim  to  provide 
in  their  own  "living  examples"  proof  that  Com- 
munist   nations   can    rapidly    attain    order    and 
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power,  although  they  neglect  to  add  at  what  a  ter- 
rible sacrifice  this  is  achieved  in  terms  of  human 
life  and  human  values.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Communists  are  out  to  sow  suspicion  and  distrust 
among  the  free  Asian  countries  and  to  direct 
Asian  nationalism  and  anticolonialism  against 
countries  like  the  United  States,  whose  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  are  vitally  needed  in  the  task 
of  promoting  conditions  of  freedom,  security,  sta- 
bility, and  economic  growth  in  Asia. 

The  fourth  major  Communist  weapon  is  eco- 
nomic aid  and  political  manipulations.  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  aid  has  been  small  in  comparison 
to  United  States  assistance,  but  it  has  been  de- 
signed to  have  maximum  propaganda  value  and 
has  been  concentrated  against  specific  targets  for 
reasons  that  need  no  explanation.  Communist 
economic  assistance  is  simply  political  penetration 
by  economic  means. 

In  all  these  undertakings.  Communist  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  work  in  partnership,  being 
linked  by  common  ideology,  common  aims,  and 
close  interdependence.  This  was  recently  demon- 
strated by  Mao's  and  Chou's  public  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  people's 
bid  for  freedom,  even  though  this  Soviet  action 
outraged  all  the  Far  Eastern  countries  which 
Communist  China  was  seeking  favorably  to  im- 
press— countries  including  the  neutrals,  which 
solidly  voted  with  the  United  States  in  supporting 
the  United  Nations'  condemnation  of  Soviet  bar- 
barity. 

On  September  27,  1957,  Chou  En-lai  spoke  as 
follows  at  a  banquet  in  Peiping  honoring  his 
"dear  comrade"  Premier  Janos  Kadar  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic : 

Since  they  crushed  the  armed  riots  of  counterrevolu- 
tionaries with  the  assistance  of  the  great  Soviet  Union, 
the  Hungarian  people  have  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  the  worker-peasant  revolu- 
tionary government  achieved  inspiring  successes  in  up- 
holding the  socialist  system,  consolidating  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  and  rehabilitating  the  national  economy. 

What  clearer  testimony  could  there  be  of  com- 
munism's hierarchy  of  values?  Communist-bloc 
solidarity  under  the  aegis  of  the  Kremlin  comes 
first  and  foremost ;  human  liberty  comes  last.  The 
hammer  and  sickle  continues  to  fly  over  the  roof- 
tops of  Budapest  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  rub- 
ble of  a  crushed  revolt  lie  the  broken  bodies  of 
Hungarian  patriots.    This  is  communism's  scale 


of  values,  shared  as  much  by  the  leaders  in  Pei- 
ping as  in  Moscow,  and  should  be  remembered  by 
those  who  would  substitute  wishful  thinking  for 
facts  when  they  talk  of  incipient  Titoism  in  Pei- 
ping and  of  redesigning  United  States  policies  so 
as  to  drive  wedges  between  Peiping  and  Moscow. 
If  we  were  to  turn  around  now  and  pursue 
policies — such  as  recognition  or  removal  of  trade 
controls — which  would  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing Peiping's  prestige  and  influence  and  economic 
strength,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  this 
enhancement  in  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  would  interfere  with  its  relation- 
ship with  the  U.S.S.R.?  On  the  contrary,  this 
acliievement  of  Peiping's  objectives  would  con- 
firm to  the  Chinese  Communists  the  great  value 
of  the  Soviet  alliance.  It  would  be  taken  as  clear 
evidence  of  free-world  weakness  and  the  historic 
inevitability  of  the  Communist  victory. 

United  States  Policy 

In  the  face  of  these  varied  threats  to  free 
Asia,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  help  build  up  conditions  of  security,  sta- 
bility, and  economic  progress  in  free  Asia  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have  joined  in  security  treaties  which  make 
clear  that  attacks  or  encroachments  on  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  would  be  considered  as  endangering 
our  own  peace  and  safety  and  that  we  and  they 
would  act  in  the  common  defense.  Together  we 
have  backed  up  these  commitments  with  military 
power,  which  is  the  only  language  would-be  ag- 
gressors understand.  The  free  nations  of  the  Far 
East  now  have  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
men  under  arms.  These  forces,  together  with 
United  States  forces  widely  deployed  across  the 
Pacific,  constitute  the  principal  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression. They  are  essential  to  maintaining  the 
peace. 

Under  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program 
the  United  States  is  currently  providing  around 
$650  million  per  year  in  military  assistance — that 
is,  in  supplying  military  hardware  and  training — 
and  almost  an  equal  amount  for  defense  support. 
This  defense  support  in  effect  helps  pay  for  the 
large  armies  which  certain  small  countries  with 
weak  economies  could  not  otherwise  afford.  The 
bulk  of  this  category  of  assistance  goes  to  our 
hard-pressed  allies  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Viet- 
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Nam.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
against  these  areas  tliat  Communist  China  and 
its  satellites  pose  tlieir  most  direct  military  threat. 
Moreover  these  three  countries — Korea,  China, 
and  Viet-Nam — being  divided,  one  part  free  and 
the  other  Communist-dominated,  are  necessarily 
areas  of  direct  challenge. 

Behind  the  common  defense  shield  that  is  thus 
being  built  up,  all  the  free  nations  of  Asia  can 
today  breathe  more  easily.  They  can  turn  their 
attention  to  the  essential  task  of  creating  internal 
conditions  of  security  and  stability  without  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  which  they  all  recognize  to  be 
their  number-one  long-term  objective. 

We  thoroughly  sympathize  with  this  objective 
and  are  supporting  it  in  the  following  ways : 

"VVe  offer  technical  kiaow-how,  make  grants  and 
loans  for  development  projects,  sell  our  agricul- 
tural food  surpluses  for  local  currency  and  then 
reloan  most  of  this  money  on  a  long-term  basis. 
We  exchange  teachers  and  students  and  train 
scientists  and  technicians.  We  encourage  private 
American  investment  and  moves  to  maximize  free 
world  trade. 

For  example,  in  the  Philippines  last  year  we 
assisted  in  a  program  to  improve  ports,  harbors, 
and  highways.  We  joined  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment in  a  training  program  aimed  to  raise  the 
standards  of  health  and  education.  We  also 
assisted  in  projects  to  promote  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  to  exploit  mineral  resources. 

In  Viet-Nam,  as  another  example,  we  have  as- 
sisted the  Vietnamese  in  their  program  to  re- 
habilitate and  modernize  transportation,  power, 
and  communications  facilities,  and  we  have  as- 
sisted them  in  the  development  of  small  industry 
and  in  the  increase  of  agricultural  productivity. 

Further,  we  have  engaged  in  a  teclmical-assist- 
ance  program  for  Indonesia  and  have  assisted  in 
the  battle  there  to  control  the  scourge  of 
malaria. 

I  need  not  give  further  examples.  In  many  of 
the  Far  Eastern  counti-ies  we  have  freely  given 
appropriate  assistance  in  support  of  measures  to 
strengthen  developing  economies. 

An  essential  aspect  of  our  policy  in  the  Far 
East  is  our  full  support  for  the  government  of 
free  China.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  reasons  for 
this  policy  for  they  have  been  recently  stated 
with  forthrightness  and  authority  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  in  his  address  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  Lions  International.''  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  free  government  on  Taiwan  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  communism  not  only  for 
the  untold  millions  oppressed  on  the  Cliinese 
mainland  but  also  for  some  12  million  overseas 
Chinese.  You  cannot  keep  the  hopes  of  these 
people  alive  unless  there  is  a  free  alternative,  just 
as  during  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II  the 
hopes  of  Europeans  caught  in  the  grip  of  Nazi 
occupation  were  kept  alive  by  the  existence  of  free 
governments  in  temporary  exile.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  is  located  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan,  which  with  its  600,000 
Chinese  soldiers  garrisoned  there  is  a  key  link  in 
the  free  world's  defense  system.  We  are  treaty- 
bound  to  the  defense  of  free  China,  an  ally  of 
long  standing  and  admirable  fortitude. 

Evaluating  Our  Policies 

Tlie  only  way  to  judge  the  validity  of  a  policy 
is  by  its  results.  For  7  years  now,  since  the  start 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  United  States  has  played 
an  active  role  in  support  of  the  free  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  period? 

The  Far  East  in  1950  was  a  discouraging  sight 
to  all  except  the  Communists,  who  had  just  taken 
over  the  China  mainland  and  were  poised  for 
further  conquest.  Korea  was  attacked  in  June 
1950,  and  for  a  long  time  during  that  critical 
year  it  was  touch-and-go  whether  Korea  could  be 
saved  from  the  massed,  organized  Communist  on- 
slaught. Malaya  and  the  Philippines  were  ter- 
rorized by  elusive  Communist  groups  operating 
out  of  the  jungles.  Indonesia  had  just  put  down 
a  military  coup  sponsored  by  the  Communists 
and  was  still  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  with  Com- 
munist bandits.  There  was  civil  war  in  Indo- 
china and  in  Burma. 

Contrast  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  as  we 
see  it  today,  7  years  later : 

Quick  U.N.  action — action  which  history  may 
well  find  to  have  been  the  U.N.'s  finest  hour — 
resulted  in  collective  efforts  which  prevented 
Communist  seizure  of  South  Korea.  It  is  true 
that  hostilities  are  only  suspended  today  by  an 
armistice,  but  we  can  rejoice  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  made  such  progress  during  the  past 
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few  years  in  rehabilitating  the  nation  and  in  pro- 
viding for  its  internal  and  external  security. 
Effective  action  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Malaya  against  terrorist  groups, 
this  being  particularly  important  for  the  United 
Nations'  newest  member,  Malaya.  The  long- 
drawn-out  fighting  in  Indochina  has  now  given 
way  to  several  years  of  peace  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  security  and  economic  goals.  Eco- 
nomic growth  in  Japan  and  in  Taiwan,  mean- 
while, has  been  most  encouraging. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  all 
is  well  in  the  Far  East  today.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately far  from  being  the  case.  But  it  is  an  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  those  of  us  who  have  to 
wrestle  day  in  and  day  out  with  seemingly  in- 
soluble problems  to  feel  that  we  are  making  little 
if  any  progress. 

We  would  do  well  in  such  moments  of  frustra- 
tion to  remember  that,  in  this  long  night  of  strug- 
gle between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  enslave- 
ment, the  latter  are  plagued  with  profound 
internal  difficulties;  and,  because  they  are  at- 
tempting to  shackle  man's  own  free  spirit,  their 
problems  are  in  the  long  run  insoluble.  Even 
the  Communists  have  to  reckon  with  the  irre- 
pressible demands  of  peoples  throughout  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  for  greater  freedom,  more  con- 
sumer goods,  better  conditions  of  life.  If  these 
demands  are  too  far  repressed,  there  will  be  an 
explosion.  Yet  if  these  demands  are  yielded  to, 
even  in  a  restricted  way,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
explosion  or  at  least  shattering  disclosures  as  to 
the  depth  of  discontent  in  these  countries.  Thus 
Mao  Tse-tung,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  regime's 
ideological  control  in  the  face  of  mounting  popu- 
lar discontent,  encouraged  outspoken  criticism. 
"Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom  together,  let  all 
schools  of  thought  contend,"  he  announced. 
This  led  to  surprisingly  severe  criticisms  of  the 
regime — criticisms  that  were  intolerable  to  that 
regime — and  the  end  result  was  a  purging  of  the 
so-called  "rightist"  elements  and  a  return  to  con- 
ditions of  even  greater  repression  than  existed 
before  the  flowers  showed  their  heads  above 
ground. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding  my  necessarily  generalized  sur- 
vey of  our  policies  in  the  Far  East,  I  should  like 


to  revert  to  my  earlier  observations  about  how 
the  United  States  and  Japan  came  to  discard  iso- 
lationism and  assume  prominent  roles  in  inter- 
national affairs.  This  was  perhaps  the  inevitable 
result  of  shrinking  time  and  space  due  to  tech- 
nological developments.  Certainly  it  had  much 
to  do,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  with  the  economic  facts 
of  Japan's  existence :  her  large  population,  limited 
national  resources,  and  dependence  on  trade  for 
survival. 

Yet  the  fundamental  explanation  for  the  im- 
portant role  which  I  believe  Japan  is  destined  to 
play  in  world  affairs  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

To  my  friends  from  Japan  I  would  say  this: 
You  occupy  a  highly  strategic  island  position,  that 
is  true.  But  it  is  your  national  characteristics 
which  make  you  so  significant.  You  have  the 
vital  qualities  of  a  well-organized,  cohesive,  highly 
civilized  society.  You  are  well  educated,  tech- 
nically skilled,  and  energetic.  You  have  built^ — 
and  since  World  War  II  have  rebuilt — the  most 
advanced  economy  in  Asia.  Japan's  merchant 
marine  has  in  12  years  risen  from  near  extinction 
to  third  place  among  all  nations,  and  in  shipbuild- 
ing Japan  leads  the  world.  The  Japanese  indus- 
trial plant  has  risen  like  the  proverbial  phoenix 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  II  to  produce  today 
twice  as  much  as  before  the  war.  Though  with 
a  smaller  homeland  and  having  20  million  more 
mouths  to  feed,  the  Japanese  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  before  the  war.  In  fact, 
Japan's  is  just  about  the  highest  living  standard 
in  Asia  today. 

Such  energy  and  talent  is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  world.  Japan  can  make  a  particularly  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  economic  development 
of  free  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  will  of  course  be 
in  Japan's  direct  commercial  interests  that  these 
areas  remain  free  from  Communist  control.  The 
mere  fact  that  Japan  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  since  the  war  under  a  democratic  free 
system  of  government  is  living  proof  that  that 
system  of  government  permits  rapid  economic  and 
technological  advance  notwithstanding  all  the 
preachings  of  communism  to  the  contrary. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  linked  by  more 
than  geography,  by  more  than  trade,  by  more  than 
alinements.  They  are  bound  by  a  common  desire 
to  preserve  their  own  ways  of  life.     Americans 
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and  Japanese  have  been  brought  closely  together 
in  the  world  po\Yer  struggle.  Each  has  come  to 
appreciate  better  the  others  virtues  and  perhaps 
to  be  more  tolerant  of  his  shortcomings.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  relationship  of  mutual  advantage. 
Japan's  support  and  friendship  are  as  important 
to  us  as,  I  believe,  the  support  and  friendship  of 
the  United  States  is  vital  to  Japan.  As  this 
gathering  here  today  so  well  attests,  we  are  striv- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to  make  that  part- 
nei*ship  ever  more  effective. 


First  Refugee  From  Far  East 
Arrives  in  U.S.  Under  New  Law 

Follou'ing  are  texts  of  remarks  made  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  on  November  If.  iy 
Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  Secunty 
and  Consular  Affairs,  and  Rohert  McCollum,  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Special  Immigration  Program, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  from  Korea  of  Mrs. 
Saing  Kun  Ko,  the  first  refugee  from  the  Far 
East  to  come  to  the  United  States  under  the  re- 
cently amended  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


he  didn't  know  of  this  reward.  He  was  fleeing 
from  Communist  tyranny  to  seek  freedom  in  the 
south.  His  was  the  thrust  for  freedom  which  has 
characterized  so  many  of  those  who  have  fled  from 
Communist-dominated  lands.  And  there  was  an- 
other reason  for  his  coming — a  reason  which  al- 
ways can  fill  our  hearts :  Your  son  flew  to  South 
Korea  for  there  he  hoped  that  he  could  find  his 
mother.  It  is  particularly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  can  now  reward  his  bravery,  as  it  should  most 
appropriately  be  rewarded,  by  bringing  his 
mother  to  this  country  to  join  him. 

We  are  able  to  do  so  because  under  the  new  law 
that  Congress  passed  in  the  last  session,^  we  are 
now  able  to  reunite  split  families.  In  most  cases 
these  are  families  that  have  been  split  by  reason 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  xVct  because  only  part  of  the 
family  was  hitherto  eligible  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Under  this  humane  provision  you,  Mrs. 
Saing  Kun  Ko,  are  the  first  Asian  and  the  first 
escapee  from  communism  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Your  arrival  today  is  symbolic  of  what  we 
are  now  able  to  do  on  a  limited  basis  to  reunite 
families  in  freedom. 

So  good  luck  to  you,  Mrs.  Saing  Kun  Ko,  and 
may  your  life  in  America  hold  for  you  all  the  joys 
of  freedom  and  of  happiness  of  a  united  family 
which  has  for  so  long  been  denied  you. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  O'CONNOR 

Press  release  611  dated  November  4 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  today,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  wel- 
come you,  Mrs.  Saing  Kun  Ko,  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  Department  that  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  issuing  the  visa  which  has 
allowed  you  to  be  here  today.  We  are  happy  that 
you  are  coming  to  us  from  the  land  of  our  good 
friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  which 
you  had  fled  to  escape  Communist  persecution  in 
the  north,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  that 
you  are  here  today  because  you  are  able  to  join 
your  son. 

Your  son  is  well  known  to  us,  and  we  share  your 
pride  in  him.  Four  years  ago  he  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  free  world  by  his  daring  ex- 
ploit. It  was  he  who  flew  a  Russian  MIG  airplane 
from  its  base  in  North  Korea  to  freedom  in  South 
Korea.  For  that  feat  he  was  granted  a  reward 
by  our  Air  Force  of  $100,000.  But  it  is  significant 
that,  when  your  son  started  his  flight  for  freedom. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  McCOLLUM 

Press  release  612  dated  November  4 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  welcome  you  today 
because  very  few  people  in  the  world  have  made 
as  great  a  contribution  to  freedom  in  recent  years 
as  the  Republic  of  Korea.  You  come  directly  from 
a  land  devoted  to  liberty  to  our  own  Republic. 

However,  in  1951  you  accompanied  the  U.N. 
forces  south  from  a  land  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  tyranny  and  terror — North  Korea.  We  and  our 
soldiers  who  fought  as  allies  of  your  countrymen 
share  some  knowledge  of  that  tyranny  in  North 
Korea. 

Your  arrival  here  as  the  first  escapee  under  the 
new  immigration  program  is  particularly  perti- 
nent because  you  come  in  to  join  your  son,  who  had 
the  courage  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  service  of 


'  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Sept.  11, 
1957,  regarding  the  amendment  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  543. 
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Communist  tyranny.  He  discovered  the  loss  of 
himian  rights  and  dignity  which  this  service  in- 
volved and  flew  his  MIG  fighter  south  to  free- 
dom 2  years  after  you,  yourself,  had  reached  it. 
Your  son  has  been  in  the  United  States  since  1953, 
and  it  now  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
welcome  you  as  you  join  him. 

Despite  all  the  distortions  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, this  country  warmly  welcomes  those  of 
worth  who  escape  from  Communist  oppression 
and  totalitarian  tyranny.  We  are  most  happy  to 
have  you  here  with  us,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
call  on  my  office  for  any  aid  or  assistance  at  any 
time. 


Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4  (press  release  610)  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  His  Majesty, 
Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco,  who  will  visit 
the  United  States  November  25-December  10, 
1957,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 
This  is  the  King's  first  visit  to  this  country. 

His  Majesty  will  arrive  at  Washington  on  No- 
vember 25.  He  will  remain  in  Washington  untU 
November  28,  when  lie  and  his  party  will  fly  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  begin  their  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

After  Williamsburg  the  King  will  visit  Dallas, 
the  King  Ranch  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Niagara  Falls,  and  New 
York  City.  He  will  return  to  Morocco  by  plane, 
leaving  New  York  on  December  10. 


Civil  Aviation  Discussions 
With  Scandinavian  Countries 

Press  release  606  dated  October  31 

Civil  aviation  discussions  will  begin  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1957,  in  Washington  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmai-k,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  and  Ambassador  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
maiin  of  Denmark  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  Scandinavian  group. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  air  transport  serv- 
ices agreements  with  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  designated  airlines  of  those  countries  are 
authorized  to  operate  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
while  U.S.  airlines,  in  turn,  are  autliorized  to  pro- 
vide service  to  Scandinavian  points,  including 
Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and  Stockholm,  and  points  be- 
yond. In  addition,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  of 
August  6,  1954,^  reciprocal  rights  were  exchanged 
for  an  experimental  period  of  3  years  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  so-called  polar  route  from  Scandi- 
navia to  Los  Angeles.  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System,  the  carrier  designated  jointly  by  the  three 
Scandinavian  Governments  to  operate  the  routes 
authorized  under  the  three  agreements,  com- 
menced commercial  operations  over  the  polar 
route  on  November  15, 1954,  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
visional permit  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

The  forthcoming  discussions  will  be  directed  at 
an  examination  of  the  operating  experience  of 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System  over  the  route  to 
Los  Angeles  with  subsequent  consideration  of  the 
Scandinavian  request  that  the  route  exchanged  on 
a  temporary  basis  in  1954  be  made  a  permanent 
jiart  of  the  route  annexes  of  the  air  transport  serv- 
ices agreements  through  amendment  of  those 
agreements. 


Progress  Under  the  General  Agreement    I 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ; 

Statement  hy  Thomas  C.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Ajfairs  ^  i 

May  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  reading  a  mes-  ! 

sage  from  President  Eisenliower  relating  to  the  , 

10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  General  .! 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  we  will 

celebrate  next  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  October:  ; 

Please  give   my   greetings   to  all   attending    the   12tli 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree-     \ 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  , 

Over   the  past  10  years,   the  General  Agreement  has     i 
steadily  grown  in  importance  and  value  until  it  stands 


'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  251. 

"Made  at  the  12th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  Oct.  28  (press  release  602  dated  Oct.  29). 
For  an  announcement  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  768. 
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today  as  a  major  instrument  for  world  trade  coopera- 
tion. 

Ou  this  occasion  I  am  glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  have  worked  so  effectively  through  GATT 
for  the  expansion  of  international  trade  and  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  common  trade  problems. 

Strengthened  by  a  growing  tradition  of  worldwide  serv- 
ice, the  General  Agreement  will  enjoy  continuing  progress. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  in  appraising  the  past 
accomplishments  of  the  General  Agreement,  will 
immediately  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  suc- 
cessful collaboration  over  the  years  has  owed  much 
to  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham 
Wliite,  and  his  staff.  On  this  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  express  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  United 
States  delegation  for  all  that  he  has  so  effectively 
done  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  General  Agreement  is  continuing  to  move 
forward.  It  is  becoming  more  firmly  establislied. 
It  is  broadening  its  membership.  It  is  operating 
more  effectively. 

The  substantive  amendments  to  the  basic  trad- 
ing rules  of  the  General  Agreement,  which  are 
designed  to  strengthen  and  improve  its  operation, 
have  recently  entered  into  force  for  two-thirds  of 
the  Contracting  Parties,  including  the  United 
States,  and  we  hope  will  soon  enter  into  force  for 
all  of  the  other  Contracting  Parties. 

Membership  in  GATT  continues  to  grow.  At 
this  12th  session  we  are  welcoming  into  our  ranks, 
as  full  Contracting  Parties,  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Ghana  and  the  Federation 
of  Malaya.  During  the  past  year,  also,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Japan  in  the  General  Agreement 
has  widened  with  the  establishment  of  GATT 
relationships  between  Japan  and  Brazil.  It  is 
our  earnest  wish  that  additional  Contracting 
Parties  will  be  able  to  assume  GATT  relations 
with  Japan  in  the  near  future.  Switzerland  is  in 
process  of  acceding  to  the  General  Agreement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  take  great  pleasure 
in  looking  forward  to  the  occasion  when  Swiss  ac- 
cession will  be  complete. 

Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

The  criticism  has  sometimes  been  voiced  that 
the  Contracting  Parties  have  been  too  much  con- 
cerned with  tariff  problems  and  have  given  too 
little  attention  to  the  removal  of  other  barriers 
to  trade.     The  experience  we  have  gained  this 


year  with  the  balance-of -payment  consultations  ^ 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  conducted  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  should  help  to  answer  this 
criticism.  These  consultations  liave  stimulated 
governments  to  undertake  a  genuine  reexamina- 
tion of  their  systems  of  quantitative  restrictions 
with  a  view  to  relaxing  them  wherever  possible. 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  found  that  substantial 
liberalizing  measures  could  be  taken  without  the 
serious  consequences  which  had  sometimes  been 
feared.  The  consultations  have  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  effects  on  the  trade  of 
exporting  countries  of  the  restrictions  still  in 
force.  They  have  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  countries  in  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
to  explain  the  export  and  other  problems  they 
must  overcome  in  achieving  a  position  that  will 
permit  the  full  liberalization  of  their  trade. 

We  have,  in  addition,  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence which  should  help  us  in  carrying  forward 
the  systematic  consultations  on  balance-of-pay- 
ments restrictions  under  the  new  and  improved 
trade  rules  which  have  just  entered  into  force. 
All  in  all,  the  Contracting  Parties  can  take  satis- 
faction in  having  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
tlie  common  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  freeing 
international  trade  from  restrictions  imposed  on 
balance-of-payments  grounds. 

The  Executive  Secretary  has  suggested  that 
during  the  meetings  being  held  this  week  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  do  so  should  comment  on  pros- 
pective developments  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  General  Agreement.  In  the  United  States 
the  legislative  authority  for  participation  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  been 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  first  enacted  over  23  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  periodically  extended  by  the 
Congress  on  nine  occasions,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  new  tariff  negotiations  after 
June  30th  of  next  year  will  depend  upon  further 
appropriate  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  believes  that  the  life 
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of  the  trade  agreements  program  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
provide  stability  to  the  program  as  well  as  ade- 
quate authority  to  consolidate  and  expand  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  in  world  trade. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  General  Agreement 
would,  we  believe,  be  greatly  increased  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation which  is  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
drawn  up  by  the  Contracting  Parties  in  1955. 
Accordingly,  my  Government  will  again  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  authorize  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  OTC. 

World  Economic  Trends 

The  activities  of  the  Contracting  Parties  are, 
of  course,  directly  affected  by  world  economic 
trends.  Once  again  world  output  and  consump- 
tion have  increased  and  international  trade  has 
reached  new  records.  Both  the  industrialized  and 
less  developed  areas  have  participated  in  this  ex- 
pansion, altliough  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
the  less  developed  areas,  for  example,  have  out- 
paced highly  industrialized  areas  in  rates  of 
growth,  while  growth  in  other  less  developed  areas 
has  not  increased  as  fast.  Also,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  secretariat's  interesting  report 
on  international  trade,  1956,  there  lias  been  an 
apparent  tendency  for  the  international  trade  of 
tlie  newly  industrializing  areas  to  increase  at  a 
slower  rate  as  the  industrialization  of  those  areas 
proceeds  and  shifts  take  place  in  the  output  of 
primary  commodities.  Such  adjustments  are  to 
be  expected  in  a  dynamic  world.  Wliat  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  main  trend  toward  increased 
growth  and  productivity  in  all  areas,  coupled  with 
the  maximum,  practicable  freedom  of  trade,  be 
continued. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervading  economic  problem 
today  is  that  of  inflation.  This  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  area.  In  the  United  States,  after 
3  years  of  relative  stability,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased 2  percent  in  1956  and  has  continued  to 
increase  in  1957.  It  has  also  risen,  often  by 
greater  percentages,  in  every  Western  European 
country  and  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Clearly,  inflation,  if  not  checked,  can  under- 
mine economic  strength  and  growth  and  lead  to 
the  deterioration  of  international  trade.  For- 
tunately, most  governments  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  these  dangers.    More  important,  deter- 


mined steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  inflation  un- 
der control  tlirough  measures  wliich  do  not  in- 
volve rigid  economic  controls  and  regimentation. 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  certain  strains 
in  the  balance  of  payments  of  some  countries 
during  the  past  year.  In  some  coimtries  tliese 
strains  liave  resulted  from  a  rapid  expansion  in 
international  demand  leading  to  heavy  imports 
from  foreign  sources  generally.  In  others,  tem- 
porary factors  have  been  responsible  for  sudden 
demands  on  monetary  reserves.  During  this 
period  the  United  States  has  continued  to  supply, 
through  current  payments  for  goods  and  services, 
government  expenditures  abroad,  and  United 
States  private  investment,  a  large  flow  of  dollar 
outpayments  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  tlie  total  of  such 
payments  reached  a  record  of  $27.2  billion,  which 
was  substantially  in  excess  of  foreign  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  from  tlie  United  States. 
During  this  period,  also,  the  United  States  has 
cooperated  through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  helping 
other  countries  to  adopt  effective  programs  for 
overcoming  balance-of-payments  difficulties  and 
achieving  monetary  stabilization. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past  two  sessions,  the  dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  will  present  informa- 
tion to  the  Contracting  Parties  regarding  its  pro- 
gram for  tlie  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  emphasize  a 
few  central  points  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  that  United  States  agricultural 
surpluses  have  in  fact  been  put  to  highly  con- 
structive uses  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  underdeveloped  areas  confronted  with 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  wliich  have  pre- 
cluded them  from  buying  commercially  all  of  the 
agricultural  products  which  their  people  want 
and  need.  The  second  is  that,  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  program,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
avoid  any  undue  disruption  to  prices  and  markets 
for  commercial  trade,  including  the  commercial 
trade  of  other  exportmg  countries.  I  believe  that 
we  have  largely  succeeded  in  our  efforts.  In  par- 
ticular, the  prices  of  the  major  internationally 
traded  farm  exports  which  move  in  greatest  vol- 
ume under  our  programs  have  been  very  stable  in 
the  past  2  years.  For  the  future  we  will  continue 
to  exercise  care  to  assure  that  our  surpluses  will 
enter  into  increased  consumption  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  and  will  disturb  commei'cial  markets  as  little 
as  possible. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  problems 
which  may  arise  from  excessive  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  primary  products  for  countries  whose 
economies  depend  largely  on  the  production  and 
export  of  such  products.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  meet  and  discuss  conunodity  prob- 
lems. However,  we  do  not  favor  extensive  con- 
trol of  commodity  trade  and  prices. 

European  Economic  Community 

In  the  several  international  formns  in  which  my 
Government  has  the  opportunity  to  speak,  it  has 
consistently  supported  the  objective  of  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Western  Europe.  Now,  with 
the  signing  at  Rome,  in  March  of  this  year,  of  the 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic  Com- 
miuiity,  an  important  milestone  has  been  reached. 
This  is  an  event  of  major  historical  importance 
and  a  development  in  international  economic  re- 
lations of  the  greatest  potential  significance. 

The  six  goverimients  signatories  of  the  Rome 
treaty  are  also  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  So  that  now, 
at  the  first  annual  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  following  the  signing  of  the  Rome  treaty, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  begin  our  consideration 
of  the  new  trade  relationships  which  are  about  to 
develop. 

How  should  we  approach  these  relationships? 
First,  let  us  all  recognize  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  General  Agreement  and  the  Rome  treaty 
have  common  and  mutually  reinforcing  aims — 
aims  which  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  language 
of  both  of  these  basic  instruments.  These  aims  are 
to  promote  closer  economic  relations  among  na- 
tions, to  reduce  barriere  to  international  trade,  and 
to  stimulate  economic  growth,  productivity,  and 
competitive  enterprise  within  a  free  society,  linked 
by  bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  The 
Rome  treaty  and  the  General  Agreement,  there- 
fore, are  companions  on  the  road  to  improved 
economic  relationships  between  nations  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  peoples. 

The  Rome  treaty  seeks  to  place  on  a  common 
and  unified  basis,  over  a  transitional  period,  the 
now  separate  economies  of  the  six  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  The  General  Agreement  both 
endorses  this  objective  and  provides  the  basis  for 
a  continuing  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 


advantageous  basis  between  those  six  countries 
and  other  Contracting  Parties.  The  foundations, 
therefore,  are  clear.  They  are  foundations  on 
which  can  be  built  the  full  development  of  both 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
GATT  community. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  progress  is  made  in  the 
merging  of  six  separate  economies  into  one,  prob- 
lems will  arise  in  trade  relationships  between  the 
six  countries  and  other  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement.  This  is  only  natural  and, 
indeed,  inevitable.  Our  objective  should  be  not 
to  suppress  these  problems,  which  might  then  give 
birth  to  greater  ones,  but  to  examine  them  frankly 
and  to  seek  solutions  which  will  give  confidence  to 
all  Contracting  Parties  that  future  relationships 
will  grow  in  ways  which  will  both  further  the 
creation  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  expand  international  trade  among  that  very 
large  segment  of  the  world  which  is  represented 
by  the  Contracting  Parties.  My  Government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  prepared  to  cooperate  wholeheart- 
edly in  this  endeavor. 


GATT  Amendments 
Become  Effective 

Press  release  598  dated  October  28 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  protocol  amending  the  preamble  and 
parts  II  and  III  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tarifls  and  Trade  (GATT)  dated  March  10, 1955, 
became  effective  as  between  those  coimtries  ac- 
cepting the  protocol  on  October  7, 1957. 

The  protocol  provides  that  the  amendments 
shall  become  effective  upon  acceptance  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT 
for  those  countries  accepting  the  protocol.  The 
United  States  accepted  the  protocol  in  March  1955, 
subject  to  the  same  qualification  as  previously 
existed  with  respect  to  application  to  the  fullest 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  legislation  which  ex- 
isted on  October  30,  1947. 

The  amendments  to  the  GATT  which  now  are 
effective  were  negotiated  at  the  ninth  session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  in  1954-55.^  The  prin- 
cipal changes  are  as  follows: 


'  For  more  detailed  information  regarding  the  amend- 
ments, see  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT),  Department  of  State  publication  5813,  April 
1955. 
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(1)  The  balance-of -payments  provisions  con- 
tained in  articles  XII  and  XIV  are  strengthened 
by  a  requirement  that  import  restrictions  main- 
tained for  financial  reasons  be  reviewed  at  regular 
intervals  (i.  e.,  annually  or,  in  the  case  of  under- 
developed countries,  every  other  year)  and  that, 
whenever  a  significant  deviation  from  the  pro- 
visions of  GATT  is  found,  action  to  secure 
compliance  be  taken. 

(2)  Standards  on  the  use  of  export  subsidies 
are  provided  for  the  first  time  in  article  XVI. 
They  are  designed  to  prevent  increased  use  of  such 
subsidies  for  manufactured  products  and  to  pre- 
vent use  of  such  subsidies  in  agricultural  products 
to  the  point  of  gaining  a  more  than  equitable 
share  of  the  world  export  trade. 

(3)  Article  XVII  involving  state-trading 
enterprises  takes  account  of  tlie  fact  that  these 
enterprises  may  be  operated  so  as  to  create  ob- 
stacles to  trade  and  that  negotiations  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  such  obstacles  are  important  to  the 
expansion  of  international  trade.  Reporting 
procedures  are  established  to  obtain  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  operations  of  state-trading 
enterprises  maintained  by  Conti-acting  Parties. 

(4)  A  new  article  on  assistance  to  economic 
development  replaces  the  former  article  XVIII. 
It  provides  more  expeditious  procedures  which  an 
underdeveloped  country  may  invoke  to  increase 
tariffs  or  apply  nondiscriminatoiy  impoi-t  quotas 
to  assist  the  establislunent  of  a  new  industry. 
With  regard  to  tariff-concession  items,  there  are 
special  procedures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
affected  countries. 

(5)  The  continued  stability  of  the  tariff  conces- 
sions is  assured  by  changing  article  XXVIII  to 
provide  that  the  concessions  will  be  automatically 
continued  for  consecutive  periods  of  moderate 
duration  (nonnally  3  years)  whenever  one  period 
ends.  Before  the  beginning  of  each  new  period, 
governments  will  be  able  to  renegotiate  individual 
concessions.  For  the  necessary  flexibility,  authori- 
zation is  provided  under  certain  limitations  for 
renegotiations  of  concessions  at  any  time,  if  spe- 
cial circumstances  require  such  action. 

The  general  provisions  of  GATT  were  initially 
divided  into  a  preamble  and  tliree  parts:  Part  I 
(articles  I  and  II)  gives  legal  effect  to  the  sched- 
ules of  tariff  concessions  and  lays  down  the  basic 
rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  tariff  and  customs 
matters  generally.     The  amendments  to  part  I 


and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  do  not  become  ef- 
fective until  they  are  accepted  by  all  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  the  GATT.  Part  II  (articles  III- 
XXIII)  dealt  with  trade  barriers  other  than  tar- 
iffs, including  quotas,  internal  taxes,  customs 
formalities,  etc.  The  amendments  to  these  arti- 
cles became  effective  on  October  7,  1957.  Part 
III  dealt  with  procedural  matters,  such  as  the 
application  and  administration  of  the  agreement, 
its  entry  into  force  and  amendment,  the  accession 
of  new  parties,  the  withdrawal  from  the  agree- 
ment, etc.  The  amendments  to  all  these  articles 
in  part  III,  except  a  new  article  XXIX  pertain- 
ing to  tariff  negotiations  and  article  XXX  per- 
taining to  the  procedure  for  amending  the 
agreement,  also  became  effective  on  October  7, 
1957. 

The  following  Contracting  Parties  have  ac- 
cepted the  protocol  putting  into  effect  as  between 
themselves  the  amended  portions  of  the  GATT 
described  above : 


Australia 

Austria 

Burma 

Canada 

Cuba 

Czechoslovaliia 

Denmark 

Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
Finland 
France 
Ghana 
Greece 
Haiti 


India 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Malaya 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland 
Sweden 

Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
With  Five  Countries 

Press  release  620  dated  November  8 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
requesting  views  from  interested  persons  on  cer- 
tain additional  matters  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  limited  tariff  negotiations  with 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Greece,  and  the  Union 
of  Soutli  Africa  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  A  list  of  prod- 
ucts on  which  views  are  requested  is  attached. 
No  United  States  tariff  reductions  are  involved. 
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On  September  16, 1957,  the  Committee  for  Rec- 
iprocity Information  announced  United  States 
participation  in  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva 
arising  from  the  desire  of  Austria,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, Greece,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
modify  or  withdraw  certain  of  their  GATT  con- 
cessions.^ Since  then  Finland  has  submitted  a 
list  of  concessions  on  which  it  wishes  to  negotiate 
modifications  or  withdrawals.  Also,  Canada  and 
Greece  have  added  some  items  to  their  earlier  no- 
tification, and  Ceylon  has  modified  its  notifica- 
tion by  removing  one  item  (razor  blades)  and 
adding  another  (nylon  piece  goods).  In  the 
earlier  announcement,  one  item  (combs)  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  items  on  which  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  wishes  to  negotiate. 

The  countries  listed  in  the  two  announcements 
ai"e  among  those  which  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1958,  to  modify  or  withdraw  concessions  in 
their  schedules  to  the  general  agreement.  Cer- 
tain coimtries,  however,  including  a  few  with 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  into  discus- 
sions, are  unable,  because  of  domestic  procedural 
requirements,  to  make  public  information  as  to 
proposed  tariff  clianges  until  they  are  given  effect. 
Information  concei'ning  such  negotiations  will  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Under  proceduies  established  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  the  general  agreement,  the  country 
proposmg  to  modify  or  withdraw  a  concession 
negotiates,  with  respect  to  compensation,  with  the 
country  with  which  the  concession  was  originally 
negotiated  and  with  any  other  country  having  a 
principal  supplying  interest.  In  these  negotia- 
tions new  concessions  may  be  gi-anted  by  the  coun- 
try proposing  the  modification  or  withdrawal. 
If  agreement  is  not  reached  on  this  basis,  the 
countries  adversely  affected  may  withdraw  or  ad- 
just upward  concessions  of  a  value  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  concession  modified  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  addition  to  these  negotiations  the  country 
proposing  modification  or  withdrawal  of  conces- 
sions consults  with  other  countries  substantially 
interested  in  the  concessions.  In  participating  in 
renegotiations  the  United  States  endeavors  to  keep 
withdrawals  and  modifications  to  a  minimum  in 
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order  to  maintain  at  the  highest  possible  level  the 
balance  of  mutually  advantageous  concessions. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of 
interested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
would  welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with 
regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  United  States 
trade  of  modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
cessions on  the  items  in  the  attached  list.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  invites  the  submission  of  views 
regarding  concessions  which  the  United  States 
might  seek  from  the  respective  countries  as  com- 
pensation. Although  discussions  are  already  in 
progress  among  the  various  countries,  the  United 
States  will  not  conclude  agreements  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  appraise  the  informa- 
tion and  views  submitted  in  response  to  this  an- 
nouncement. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion by  the  close  of  business  on  December  6,  1957. 
All  communications,  in  15  copies,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

If  any  interested  party  considers  that  his  views 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  to  the  committee 
in  a  written  brief,  he  should  make  this  known  to 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  then  ar- 
range for  oral  presentation  before  the  committee. 

LIST  OF  ITEMS 

Additional  GATT  Concessions  Proposed  for  Modification 
or  Withdrawal  by  Canada,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Greece,  and 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  Which  the  United  States  Has 
an  Interest 

Canada 

Primary  zinc  and  zinc  products,  including  the  following 
categories : 

dust 
spelter 

pigs,  blocks,  slabs,  plates,  rods,  bars,  dross  and  scrap 
zinc  alloys  containing  not  more  than  10%  by  weight 
of  other  metal  or  metals  in  the  form  of  pigs,  slabs. 
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blocks,   dust  or   granular,   foil,   ribbon,   strip,   sheet, 

plate,  discs  or  slugs 
plates  for  marine  boilers 
sheets  for  lithography  and  photo-engravers 
coated  zinc  forms 
slugs  or  discs  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless 

cups  or  shells  for  electric  dry  batteries 
other  zinc  manufactures 

Ceylon 

Nylon  piece  goods 

Finland 

Fresh  apples   (imported  December  1  to  June  15) 
Soya-beans 
Soya-bean  oil 
Lard 

Assembled  switchboards 

Apparatus  and  parts  for  telegraph  and  telephone  instal- 
lations 

Greece 

Patent  leather 

Kipsklns  and  calfskins  simply  oiled,  colored,  or  otherwise 
prepared 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Combs 


President  Places  Tariff  Quota 
on  Almond  Imports 


White  House  press  release  dated  October  23 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  October  23  issued  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  a  1-year  tariff  quota  on  imports  of 
shelled  or  prepared  almonds.  The  proclamation 
provides  for  a  fee  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  im- 
ports in  excess  of  5  million  pounds  during  the 
period  beginning  October  23,  1957,  and  ending 
September  30,  1958.  In  taking  this  action  the 
President  accepted  the  finding  of  a  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  import  restrictions 
are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  on  September 
23,  1957,  that  it  did  not  agree  on  the  necessity  for 
limiting  imports  in  this  case.^  Two  members  of 
the  Commission  concluded  that  import  restrictions 
were  unnecessary.    The  majority  of  the  Commis- 


sion recommended  a  tariff  quota  of  3.5  million 
pounds. 

The  President  had  requested  this  investigation 
on  Jime  27,  1957.^  The  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  report  were  made  pursuant  to  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
which  authorizes  limitations  on  imports  when  im- 
ports are  interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere 
with  domestic  price-support  or  marketing-order 
programs. 


PROCLAMATION  3209' 

Imposing  a  Fee  on  Imports  of  Almonds 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advised  me  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the 
marketing-order  program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  9,  with  respect 
to  almonds,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domes- 
tically produced  almonds  with  respect  to  which  such 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  being 
undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  27,  1957,  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  section  22,  I  caused  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to  this 
matter ;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  said  section  22,  as 
implemented  by  Executive  Order  No.  7233  of  November 
23,  1935,  the  said  Commission  has  made  such  investigation 
and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and  recommendations 
made  in  connection  therewith ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  shelled 
almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or 
preserved  almonds  (not  including  almond  paste)  are 
practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  October  1,  1957,  to  September  30, 
1958,  both  dates  inclusive,  under  such  conditions  and  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective, 
or  materially  interfere  with,  the  said  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  import  fee  herein- 
after proclaimed  is  shown  by  such  investigation  of  the 
said  Commission  to  be  necessary  in  order  Lhat  the  entry, 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of  the 
said  products  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffec- 
tive, or  materially  interfere  with,  the  said  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture : 


'  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1957,  p.  210. 
'  22  Fed.  Reg.  8725. 
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Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwioHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
proclaim  that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  (not  including 
almond  paste)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  period  from  October  23,  1957, 
to  September  30,  1958,  both  dates  inclusive,  in  excess  of 
an  aggregate  quantity  of  five  million  pounds,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per  pound  but  not  more  than 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Such  fee  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  duties  imposed  upon  the  importation 
of  such  almonds. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-third  day  of 

October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-second. 

By  the  President: 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Tariff  Commission's  Report 
on  Dried  Figs  and  Fig  Paste 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  23 

The  President  today  accepted  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission's  report  on  dried  figs  and  fig  paste.^ 
The  President's  action  was  based  upon  the  Com- 
mission's investigation  and  upon  its  determina- 
tions of  fact  reported  on  September  17,  1957.  The 
Tariff  Commission  found,  with  two  members  dis- 
senting, that  import  restrictions  were  not  war- 
ranted under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended. 

On  July  19,  1957,  the  President  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  need  for  im- 
port restrictions.^  The  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  report  were  made  under  section  22,  which 
authorizes  the  limitation  of  imports  in  order  to 
prevent  material  interference  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  price-support  or  marketing- 
order  programs. 


"  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
"  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1957,  p.  242. 


The  President  also  approved  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's unanimous  finding  under  Executive  Or- 
der 10401  that  no  formal  investigation  should  be 
instituted  at  this  time  to  determine  whether  the 
tariff  should  be  reduced  on  imports  of  dried  figs. 
The  Commission  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  1952  escape- 
clause  action  ^  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  imports  of  dried  figs.  The  President's 
decision  means  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  will 
continue  to  apply  without  reduction  or  other 
modification.  Executive  Order  10401  requires  the 
periodic  review  of  affirmative  actions  taken  under 
the  escape  clause.  This  was  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's fifth  such  review  of  the  dried-fig  tariff. 


World  Bank  Reports  Net  Income 
of  $10.1  Million  for  Quarter 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  November  3  a  net  income 
of  $10.1  million  for  the  3  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1957,  compared  with  $8.2  million  for  the 
same  period  in  1956. 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental  re- 
serve against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties  and 
raised  the  reserve  to  $204.9  million.  Loan  com- 
missions amounted  to  $4.6  million  and  were 
credited  to  the  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing 
that  reserve  to  $98.3  million.  Total  reserves  on 
September  30,  1957,  were  thus  $303.2  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $22.2  million,  compared  with  $17  million  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1956.  Expenses  for 
the  3-month  period  totaled  $12.1  million. 

The  bank  made  11  loans  totaling  $214.3  mil- 
lion— the  largest  total  lent  in  any  quarter  since  the 
bank  began  lending  for  development.  Disburse- 
ments on  loans  were  $119.3  million,  making  total 
disbursements  $2,415.3  million  on  September  30. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  bank 
amounted  to  $6.4  million. 

Ghana,  Ireland,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan  be- 
came members  of  the  bank  during  the  quarter. 
Their  capital  stock  sub.scriptions  were:  Ghana, 
$15  million;  Ireland,  $30  million;  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Sudan,  $10  million  each.  At  September  30, 
the  bank  had  64  member  countries  and  total  sub- 
scribed capital  of  $9,333.4  million. 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1952,  p.  337. 
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Question  of  Admission  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam 
to  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  ty  Genoa  S.  ~W asMngton 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhlp  ^ 


Several  delegates,  principally  those  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  have  raised  questions  concerning 
Outer  Mongolia  and  the  North  Korean  and  North 
Viet-Nam  regimes.  The  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  and 
of  the  North  Korean  and  North  Viet-Nam  re- 
gimes is  well  known.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  tlie  Soviets  choose  to  call  their  social  struc- 
ture. The  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  to  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  and  Nortli 
Viet-Nam  by  the  United  Nations  is  based  on 
article  4  of  the  charter. 

We  do  not  regard  Outer  Mongolia  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  sovereignty  under  generally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law.  Tlie 
United  Nations  itself  has  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  the  only 
legally  constituted  government  in  Korea.  Tlie 
North  Korean  regime  has  no  standing  at  all. 
North  Viet-Nam  has  never  been  regarded  by  any 
United  Nations  body  as  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  membership,  and  in  view  of  its  violent 
history  it  is  hard  to  consider  it  "peace-loving" 
under  the  requirements  of  article  4  of  the  charter. 

The  cliarter  provides  that  membership  is  open 
to  "states,"  that  these  states  must  be  "peace- 
loving,"  that  they  must  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  charter,  and  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  they  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  thase  obligations.  Even  if 
these  applicants  were  qualified  in  every  other 
respect — which  they  are  not — we   are  not  con- 


'  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  16 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  2772/Rev.  1)  during  debate 
on  the  admission  of  new  members. 


vinced  that  they  possess  the  initial  prerequisite 
of   statehood.    The   history   of   United   Nations  • 
action  on  this  question  shows  that  this  view  is  j 
predominant  in  the  United  Nations.  i 
I  would  point  out  to  the  representative  of  the  I 
U.S.S.R.   who   has  referred  to  the  division  of  j 
Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam  that  this  tragic  division  ] 
is  in  each  case  being  perpetuated  by  the  deliberate  j 
policies  of  tlie  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists.    They     have     pursued     their     policies  ; 
through  the  use  of  force  and  in  disregard  of  the  | 
attitudes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

'i 

Viet  Minh  Invasion  of  Laos  I 

The   Communist   regime   in   Nortli   Viet-Nam  j 
clearly  fails  to  fulfill  the  conditions  laid  down  in 

article  4  of  the  charter.    Its  history  clearly  shows  ! 

that  it  has  demonstrated  neither  a  love  of  peace  , 

nor  a  willingness  to  accept  the  obligations  arising  I 

out  of  the  charter.     It  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  j 

April    1953    the    Communist    Viet   Minh    forces  I 

openly  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  < 
Laos  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  seized  the 

Lao  town  of  Xieng  Khouang.    In  December  1953  \ 

the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  again  invaded  the  i 

territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  on  the  26th  | 
of  that  month  entered  the  town  of  Thakhek.    In 
1954  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  yet  again  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

During    the   years    after    the    signing   of   the  ' 

Geneva  accords  the  Viet  IMinh  Communists  con-  \ 

tinned  flagrant  interference  in  the  internal  atfairs  ' 

of  Laos.    In  declarations  last  year  the  Prime  Min-  ] 
ister  of  Laos  cited  acts  of  interference  by  North 
Viet-Nam    which   contradicted   the    declarations 
by  the  latter  of  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
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international  policy  recommended  by  Pandit 
Nehru.  Most  serious  of  these  acts  of  interference 
are  constituted  by  the  presence  in  Laos  of  Com- 
munist Viet  Minh  cadres,  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  units,  and  by  the  supply  of 
these  units  with  arms  and  ammunition  introduced 
continually  from  North  Viet-Nam  into  Laos  since 
the  putting  into  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  military  potential 
of  free  Viet-Nam  has  been  drastically  reduced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  200,000  members  of 
the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  tlie  Vietnamese  Army  by  more  than 
50,000  as  well  as  by  the  outshipment  from  Viet- 
Nam  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  well  over 
$200  million  worth  of  war  equipment,  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  reports  of  steady,  constant 
growth  of  the  warmaking  potential  of  the  Com- 
munists north  of  the  I7th  parallel. 

In  complete  disregard  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Geneva  accords,  whose  provisions  they 
solemnly  undertook  to  be  bound  by,  the  Vietna- 
mese Communists  have  impoi'ted  voluminous 
quantities  of  arms  across  the  Chinese  border  and 
have  imported  a  constant  stream  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  personnel. 

As  eloquently  stated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  a  diplomatic  note  sent  to  Moscow  in 
April  1956 : 

The  Viet  Minh  army  has  been  so  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  embodiment  and  the  re-equipment  of  irregular 
forces  that  instead  of  the  seven  Viet  Minh  divisions  in 
existence  in  July  1954  there  are  now  not  less  than  20. 

This  striking  contrast  of  military  expansion  in 
the  north  and  the  withdrawal  and  reduction  of 
military  forces  in  the  south  speaks  for  itself. 

Eefugees  from  Quynh  Luu  Village,  Nghe  An 
Province,  wlio  fled  to  Tourane  by  boat  and  tlience 
to  Saigon  by  plane,  said  on  November  20,  1956, 
that  after  reading  Ho  Chi  Minh's  decree  promis- 
ing rectification  of  the  abuses  of  the  Communist 
"land  reform"  program,  they  thought  they  were 
free  to  go  south.  They  applied  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  for  permission  to  de- 
part, but  Communist  troops  poured  into  the  area 
and  announced  that  no  one  was  free  to  go  soutli. 
Fighting  broke  out  between  the  people  and  Com- 
munist troops.  Communist  officials  accompanied 
by  troops  then  entered  the  area  to  "explain"  the 
land-reform  program.  On  November  12,  1956, 
villagers    captured    some   of    these   officials   and 


troops  and  seized  their  arms.  The  next  day  more 
Communist  officials  an-ived  and  were  met  by  a 
mass  of  some  3,000  people.  Villagers  seized  more 
officials  and  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  demonstrations 
broke  out  in  other  villages.  On  the  following  day 
the  Communist  regime  brouglit  in  some  5,000- 
7,000  troops  with  armed  cars  and  light  and  heavy 
weapons  and  engaged  about  12,000  people  armed 
only  with  sticks  and  stones.  Before  the  fight 
ended,  several  hiuidred  persons  had  been  injured 
and  a  number  killed.  The  Communist  radio  on 
November  20  and  21  admitted  that  these  uprisings 
were  the  result  of  crimes  and  mistakes  committed 
by  the  regime. 

Thus,  the  Nghe  An  uprisings  clearly  illustrated 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  regime's  disregard  for 
human  rights. 

The  Communist  Record  in  Korea 

The  Communist  record  in  Korea  shows  even 
more  contempt  for  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  From  1945  to  1950  the  U.S.S.R.  sys- 
tematically blocked  Korean  unification.  In  1950, 
observing  the  rapid  development  and  progress  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Communist  rulers  of  North  Korea,  en- 
couraged and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  launch- 
ed an  aggressive  attack  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  by  lightning  use 
of  armed  force  the  control  they  had  otherwise 
failed  to  achieve.  It  took  3  years  and  the  lives  of 
many  United  Nations  soldiers  to  repel  the  North 
Korean  aggression  and  the  subsequent  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  The  United  Nations  con- 
demned the  North  Korean  regime  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors,  fought  to  re- 
pel this  aggression,  and  has  consistently  sought 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea.  The  attitude 
of  defiance  and  abuse  of  the  United  Nations  by 
the  North  Korean  regime  scarcely  commends  it 
for  membership  in  the  organization. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  further  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  unification  problem  but  shall  have  com- 
ments on  that  subject  to  make  when  the  Korean 
item  is  taken  up. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  discuss 
a  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem  based  on 
United  Nations  principles,  the  military  armistice 
that  ended  active  hostilities  is  all  that  exists. 
The  Soviet  representative  has  charged  the  United 
Nations  Command  with  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment.   The  facts  show  that  it  is  the  North  Koreans 
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and  Chinese  Communists  who  have  vioUxted  the 
armistice.  They  refused  to  allow  any  bona  fide 
inspection  in  North  Korea.  They  introduced 
modern  weapons  and  aircraft  on  a  large  scale  into 
North  Korea.  The  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  response  to  these  violations 
was  legally  justified,  and  was  fully  reported  to  the 
United  Nations.^  The  Communists  still  refuse  to 
account  for  prisoners  of  war,  as  they  were  required 
to  do  by  the  armistice.  Chinese  Communist  troops 
remain  in  North  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  no  applicant  has  ever  been  de- 
nied admission  to  the  United  Nations  by  a  United 
States  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  Many  eligible 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excluded  from 
membership  for  as  long  as  10  years  by  Soviet 
vetoes.  The  record  starts  in  1946  and  continues 
through  1957.  It  reads  as  follows :  Jordan,  4  So- 
viet vetoes;  Portugal,  4  Soviet  vetoes;  Ireland,  4 
Soviet  vetoes;  Italy,  6  Soviet  vetoes;  Austria,  3 
Soviet  vetoes;  Finland,  3  Soviet  vetoes;  Ceylon, 
4  Soviet  vetoes;  Republic  of  Korea,  3  Soviet  ve- 
toes; Nepal,  2  Soviet  vetoes;  Libya,  2  Soviet  ve- 
toes; Japan,  4  Soviet  vetoes;  Viet-Nam,  3  Soviet 
vetoes ;  Laos,  2  Soviet  vetoes ;  Cambodia,  2  Soviet 
vetoes ;  Spain,  1  Soviet  veto.  Total  Soviet  vetoes 
on  membership  to  date :  47. 

The  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  view  member.ship  ap- 
plications from  the  standpoint  of  political  bar- 
gaining and  without  regard  to  charter  criteria  for 
admission.  Last  year  in  this  Committee  the 
U.S.S.R.  attempted  to  link  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam  with  that  of 
North  Korea  and  of  North  Viet-Nam ;  it  followed 
the  same  line  in  the  Security  Council  just  last 
month  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  They  have  done 
this  in  disregard  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  which  declared  in 
1948 :  "The  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  charter 
necessarily  imply  that  every  application  for  ad- 
mission should  be  examined  and  voted  on  sep- 
arately and  on  its  own  merits." 

U.S.  Views  on  Admission  of  New  Members 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  guided  by 
three  principles  on  the  admission  of  new  members : 


1.  To  bring  into  membership  all  qualified  states 
that  apply ; 

2.  To  follow  the  provisions  of  the  charter  in 
judging  the  qualifications  of  applicants ; 

3.  To  avoid  thwarting  the  will  of  a  qualified 
majority  by  use  on  this  issue  of  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council,  a  voting  privilege  given  to  five 
nations  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  only  be 
used  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  is  clear  that  the  course  of  wisdom  for  this 
Committee  will  be  to  endoi"se  the  two  resolutions 
sponsored  by  the  13  powers.^  The  United  Nations 
has  repeatedly  found  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Viet-Nam  qualified.    It  should  do  so  again. 

Holding  this  opinion,  we  cannot  support  the 
resolution  put  forward  by  India  and  Indonesia.* 
This  resolution  is  identical  with  one  placed  before 
this  Committee  last  year.  The  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  was  made  clear  both  this  year  and  last, 
would  be  to  imply  that  the  General  Assembly 
places  all  applicants  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  there- 
fore in  direct  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  13- 
power  resolution.  The  General  Assembly,  in  ask- 
ing the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam 
in  the  light  of  the  General  Assembly's  endorse- 
ment, specifically  requested  a  report  from  the 
Council.  It  should  now  take  cognizance  of  what 
has  happened  and  reiterate  its  longstanding  posi- 
tion on  these  applicants. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  share  our  views  by 
voting  for  the  resolutions  contained  in  documents 
A/SPC/L.  15  and  A/SPC/L.  IG  and  against  the 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/SPC/L.  17." 


"  For  text  of  a  special  report  by  the  Unified  Command 
in  Korea,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  393. 


"U.N.  docs.  A/SPC/L.  15  and  Add.  1  and  2,  and 
A/SPC/L.  16  and  Add.  1  and  2,  noting  with  regret  the 
continued  inability  of  the  Security  Council  to  recommend 
the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  because  of  the  Soviet 
vetoes  and  reaffirming  the  view  that  those  states  are 
"fully  qualified  for  and  should  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship." 

*  U.  N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  17. 

°  On  Oct.  17  the  Committee  rejected  the  resolution  con- 
tained in  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  17  and  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam.  On  Oct.  25 
the  General  A&sembly  in  plenary  session  adopted  the  reso- 
lution on  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  a  vote  of  51  to  9  (So- 
viet bloc)  with  21  abstentions  and  the  resolution  on  Viet- 
Nam  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9  ( Soviet  bloc)  with  23  abstentions 
(A/Res/1144  (XII)  AandB). 
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Using  Atomic  Energy  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind 


Remarks  by  Robert  M.  McKvmiey^ 


My  country  and,  I  believe,  the  world  have  been 
inspired  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  hall  during  these  past  2  weeks.  Here  in 
Vienna,  whose  culture  has  ennobled  mankind  for 
so  many  generations,  an  effective  beginning  has 
been  made  on  building  that  road  which  may  be- 
come the  world's  avenue  to  peace  and  better  life. 

Undiminished  by  the  tedious  practicalities  on 
which  we  necessarily  have  been  laboring,  our 
hearts  beat  stronger  by  the  realization  that,  in 
this  hall,  57  sovereign  nations  are  succeeding 
through  cooperation,  sacrifice,  and  understanding 
in  bringing  into  being  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  inspiration  of  the  nations  assembled  here 
is  indeed  the  greater  because  of  our  realization  of 
the  difficulties  and  heavy  responsibilities  which, 
in  the  years  ahead,  face  this  organization.  For  it 
is  in  the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems ahead  that  we  gain  our  determination  to 
build  solidly  and  wisely  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  great  tasks  to  which  we  have  set 
ourselves. 

We  have  no  precedents.  The  problems  we  face 
have  never  existed  before,  and  their  solution  will 
challenge  our  intelligence  and  the  most  patient 
understanding  which  we  can  bring  to  bear.  Prog- 
ress may  be  slow,  although  the  need  for  our 
success  is  urgent. 

Thus,  while  we  are  inspired  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  which 

^  Made  at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  Oct.  11.  Mr.  McKinney  was  an 
alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  conference  and  is  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  IAEA.  For  text  of  remarks  by  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  at  the  opening  session  on  Oct.  1,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  637. 


the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  offer  the  world, 
we  must  recognize  that  much  hard  work  on  prac- 
tical problems  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  we  face  the  tasks  before  us,  we  can 
take  encouragement  from  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past  few  years  in  usmg 
atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Let  us  pause  on  this  day — October  11,  1957 — 
and  consider  what  the  situation  was  in  1953  when 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  the  creation  of 
this  Agency.  Postwar  efforts  for  international 
agreement  in  the  atomic-energy  field  had  reached 
an  impasse.  Exchange  of  scientific  information, 
so  vital  to  scientific  progress,  was  limited.  The 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
was  mainly  confined  to  four  or  five  nations,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  spreading  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  without  at  the  same  time  spread- 
ing the  capacity  to  make  nuclear  war. 

Progress  Through  Cooperative  Effort 

What  is  our  situation  today  ?  Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  statute  ratified  by  57  nations.^ 
Our  statute,  so  carefully  negotiated,  incorporates 
the  views  and  aspirations  of  more  than  82  sover- 
eign peoples.  This  statute  provides  for  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  atomic  assist- 
ance to  military  uses  and  makes  it  possible  for 
suppliers  to  make  materials  available  to  other 
governments  with  confidence  that  these  materials 
will  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  President  Eisenhower's  offer  to  make 
available  5,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  and  to 
match  the  offers  of  others,  and  as  a  result  of  there 
being  made  available  to  the  Agency  100,000  kilo- 
grams of  natural  uranium  by  Portugal,  and  the 


-■  lUd.,  Nov.  19, 1956,  p.  813. 
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offer  of  50  kilograms  of  uranium  235  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Agency  now  has  the  means 
with  which  it  can  begin  its  programs,  although  of 
course  it  will  require  much  more  material  to 
support  an  expanding  development  of  nuclear 
power. 

In  the  field  of  information,  a  broad  inter- 
national exchange  througli  the  entire  range  of 
atomic  science  became  a  reality  at  tlie  1955 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Geneva.^ 

My  Government  regards  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, through  conferences  of  this  type  and 
through  such  other  practical  means  as  may  be 
available,  as  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Agency's  objectives.  We  expect  tliat  the  second 
Geneva  conference  in  September  1958  will  be 
equally  successful.  It  is  the  view  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  tlie  Agency  should  schedule  and  spon- 
sor future  conferences  of  this  type. 

The  exchange  of  scientific  information,  for- 
tunately, did  not  end  in  1955  at  Geneva.  Since 
the  first  Geneva  conference  there  has  been  an 
expanding  exchange  of  information  among  na- 
tions. My  Government  is  gratified  to  have  been 
able  to  distribute  teclmical  libraries  to  more  than 
50  nations,  libraries  which  are  kept  current  by 
periodic  supplements.  Now  let  us  recognize  the 
full  importance  of  these  technical  libraries.  To 
a  substantial  degree  they  embrace  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  A  few  yeare  ago  this  knowledge  was 
shrouded  in  military  secrecy.  These  libraries  are 
a  specific  expression  of  our  preparedness  freely 
to  contribute  to  this  worldwide  exchange  of  in- 
formation the  technology  developed  through  large 
expenditures  of  money  and  the  talents  of  our 
scientists. 

Mr.  President,  these  collections  of  scientific  in- 
formation are  as  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
progress  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  as  the  materials  made  available  to  the 
Agency.  They  attest  the  desire  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  remove  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  nations.  Without  this,  the 
mere  exchange  of  material  would  be  of  little 
value. 

There  have  been  other  accomplishments.  Ef- 
fective training  programs  have  been  established 


"  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  381,  and  Oct.  10,  1955,  p.  555. 
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by  many  countries,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  benefits  of  these  ti"aining  programs  are,  to  an 
ever  increasing  degree,  being  made  available  to 
students  from  other  lands.  The  United  States 
since  1953  has  trained  more  than  600  technicians 
from  abroad  in  reactor  teclmology  and  in  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes. 

In  every  place  where  industry,  science,  and  edu- 
cation liave  laid  their  civilizing  hands,  there  is  tlie 
most  lively  interest  in  all  phases  of  atomic  inquiry. 
Research  reactors  and  isotope  laboratories  are  be- 
ing installed  throughout  the  world,  and  the  people 
of  my  country  are  indeed  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  help  other  countries  acquire  these  kinds  of  fa- 
cilities. To  bring  this  about,  my  Government  has 
developed  agreements  of  cooperation  with  42 
other  nations  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  4  years,  we  therefore 
see  striking  evidence  of  progress  through  coop- 
erative efforts  of  nations  throughout  the  world. 
And  now  we  have  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  in  being.  Already  it  has  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  material  at  its  disposal,  and  my 
Government  earnestly  hopes  that,  as  more  is 
needed,  all  member  nations  capable  of  helping 
will  rise  to  the  need.  Our  Agency  has  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  splendid  staff,  which  has  shown  im- 
pressive esprit  de  corps. 

Finally,  IMr.  President,  there  has  been  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  a  program  of  work  for 
the  Agency's  fii-st  year  which,  if  carried  forward 
vigorously,  will  be  a  creditable  begimiing. 

Direction  and  Pace  of  Agency's  Work 

I  turn  now  to  a  few  comments  concerning  the 
direction  and  pace  of  the  Agency's  work.  In  do- 
ing tliis  I  should  like  to  look  beyond  the  work  pro- 
gram which  has  been  recommended  to  us  for  our 
first  year,  although  I  shall  do  no  more  than  sug- 
gest what  we  may  expect. 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  is  so  rapid 
that  wliat  we  predict  today  may  later  prove  less 
than  what  we  actually  accomplish  tomorrow. 
For  example,  my  Government  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  plans  shortly  to  operate  one  of  its 
largo  materials-testing  reactors  solely  on  pluto- 
nium  fuel.  In  addition,  work  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time  on  a  reactor  designed  to  use  the 
plutonium-recycle   concept.      Experience   gained 
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in  these  operations  could  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  future  of  reactor  design  and  on  the 
economy  of  electricity  from  atomic  power  plants. 
Thus,  plutonium — the  bj-product  of  reactor  opera- 
tion and  now  used  mainly  in  weapons — would 
take  its  place  along  with  uranium  235  as  a  mate- 
rial wliicli  can  be  turned  into  electricity  for  an 
energy-hungry  world. 

For  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  elec- 
tricit}'  produced  by  atomic  plants  is  a  reality. 
Plants  of  present  design  can  be  safely  and,  in 
high-cost  power  areas,  economically  operated. 
Hundi-eds  of  atomic  applications  are  working 
quiet  revolutions  in  almost  every  phase  of  medi- 
cine, research,  agriculture,  and  industry.  Within 
one  or  two  decades  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world's  merchant  fleets  may  be  running  on  atomic 
power.  Within  25  years  more  electricity  may  be 
produced,  even  in  the  highly  industrialized  areas 
of  the  world,  by  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  power 
plants  than  is  now  being  produced  from  coal,  oil, 
and  falling  water. 

Tlie  role  that  the  Agency  will  play  in  the  real- 
ization of  these  benefits  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  depends,  we  believe,  chiefly  on  the 
support  of  its  members  and  on  the  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  of  its  stafT. 

The  statements  made  tlius  far  in  the  general  de- 
bate provide  impressive  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness and  sincerity  with  which  some  members  ap- 
proach their  responsibilities  to  the  Agency.  A 
number  of  delegations  Iiave  stated  that  they  can 
now  or  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  nuclear 
materials  available  in  quantities  substantial  in  re- 
lation to  their  capabilities.  An  even  larger  num- 
ber have  offered  to  tlie  Agency  facilities  for  use  in 
research  and  for  training  this  and  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  delegations  have  de- 
clared their  interest  in  obtaining  materials  and  in 
obtaining  access  to  research  and  training  facilities 
through  the  Agency.  So  we  can  see  that  the 
members  are  now  thinking  of  the  Agency  in  prac- 
tical terms.  And  this  means  that  the  Agency 
must  be  prepared  to  get  on  with  its  job. 

My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  that  the  pace  of  the  Agency's  progress 
should  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  within  the  limits 
of  wisely  conceived  programs.  The  American 
people  are  united  in  support  of  this  principle. 
We  believe  that  the  speed  with  which  the  Inter- 


national Atomic  Energy  Agency  acts  to  bring 
the  constructive  benefits  of  atomic  energy  to  all 
peoples  will  influence  the  achievement  of  lasting 
peace.  The  bright  promises  of  radiation  and 
radioisotopes  provide  even  nonindustrializcd 
countries  with  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
health  and  agriculture.  On  our  part,  the  United 
States  has  accepted  the  great  challenge  to  lessen 
poverty   and   distress  among  all   peoples. 

I  am  sure  that  all  delegations  share  with  mine 
an  eagerness  to  tackle  the  challenging  problems 
ahead.  Likewise,  I  am  sure  we  share  the  desire 
not  only  to  comjilete  the  work  of  our  organization 
as  soon  as  possible  but  to  build  this  structure  so 
that  the  talents  of  our  scientists,  our  engineers, 
our  educators,  our  business  and  working  men — 
indeed,  all  of  our  peoples — may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  which  face  us.  In  this  con- 
nection, may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  aims  of 
this  Agency  are  so  broad  that  the  talents  and 
energy  of  many  in  all  our  member  nations  will  be 
required  if  its  ultimate  purposes  are  to  be 
achieved. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
my  Government  believes  that  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  may  establish  a  new  pattern  in 
international  relations — a  pattern  of  reduced  ten- 
sion and  better  understanding  as  we  all  direct  our 
diverse  talents  to  a  common  subject  and  a  com- 
mon purpose.  For,  above  all,  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  otfer  the  world  an  opportunity 
to  find  a  new  means  of  communication — a  com- 
mon basis  for  expression  and  understanding 
which  in  time  may  extend  to  other  international 
relationships — upon  which  mankind's  ageless  and 
eternal  hopes  for  peace  may  come  to  secure  rest. 


U.So  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

UNESCO  Executive  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 5  (press  release  616)  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  represented  by  the  following 
delegation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  which 
will  meet  at  Paris  for  its  49th  session,  November 
18-December  6,  1957. 
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United  States  Representative 
Athelstan  Spilhaus 

Advisers 

Henry  J.   Kellermann,   Counselor  for  UNESCO  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Paris 

Max  McCullough,  UNESCO  Relations  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
James  Simsarian,  OfBce  of  International  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

At  this  session,  the  Executive  Board  will  dis- 
cuss the  Director  General's  report  on  T"'NESC'0's 
activities  from  January  1-June  30,  1957,  as  well 
as  reports  on  the  Expanded  Program  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  on  the  activities  of  member 
states  in  UNESCO. 

The  Executive  Board  will  also  consider  a  re- 
port of  the  working  party  established  at  its  47th 
session  to  study  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
the  proposed  program  and  budget  for  1959-1960 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  10th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber 1958. 

Further  steps  are  expected  to  be  taken  at  this 
session  to  insure  close  collaboration  between 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  as  well  as  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Netherlands  Exchange 
Ratifications  of  Friendship  Treaty 

Press  release  613  dated  November  5 

Eatifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on 
November  5  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  March  27, 
1956.^  It  will  by  its  terms  enter  into  force  one 
month  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  van 
Roijen  ofEciated  at  the  exchange. 


'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  9,  1956,  p.  621. 
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The  treaty,  consisting  of  27  articles,  a  protocol,  | 
and  an  exchange  of  notes,  is  similar  to  a  number  ' 
of  other  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States  ' 
in  recent  years.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  estab-  ( 
lish  a  comprehensive  legal  basis  for  the  growth  ■ 
of  investment,  general  business,  and  other  rela-  ' 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  It  supersedes  j 
a  more  limited  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga-  ; 
tion  signed  August  26,  1852. 

On  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratification  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  note 
informing  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  extension 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Nethei'lands  Antilles,  a  possi- 
bility provided  for  in  article  XXIV  of  the 
treaty. 


Educational  Exchange  Agreement 
With  Brazil 

Press  release  618  dated  November  6 

Tlie  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  on  November  5  signed  an  agreement  put- 
ting into  operation  a  new  program  of  educational 
exchanges  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act.  The 
signing  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  Jose 
Carlos  Macedo  Soares,  Brazilian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  representing  his  Government  and 
Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs  representing  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
Brazilian  currency  equivalent  to  $980,000  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Brazil  to  finance  exclianges  of  persons 
between  the  two  countries  to  study,  do  research, 
teach,  or  engage  in  other  educational  activities. 
The  purpose  of  tlie  program  is  to  further  the 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  through  a  wider 
exchange  of  knowledge  and  pi'ofessional  skills. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  bi- 
national  commission  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America  Educational  Commission  in 
Brazil  will  be  establislied  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  Commission's  board  of  directors  will  consist 
of  10  members  witli  equal  representation  as  to 
Brazilian  and  U.S.  citizens  in  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  who  will  serve  as  honorai-y 
chairman.  All  recipients  of  awards  under  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Fulbriglit  act  are  se- 
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lected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
whose  membei"s  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Board  maintains  a  sec- 
retariat in  the  Department  of  State.  Exchanges 
of  pei-sons  under  the  Fulbright  act  are  carried  out 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement  Brazil 
becomes  the  39th  comitry  and  the  7th  in  Latin 
America  to  participate  in  the  educational  ex- 
change program  initiated  10  years  ago  imder 
authority  of  the  Fulbright  act.  Educational  ex- 
changes have  been  carried  out  for  a  number  of 
years  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  under 
the  Act  of  Cooperation  between  the  American 
Republics,  the  Smith-Mundt  act,  and  other  legis- 
lation. This  agreement  will  considerably  aug- 
ment the  present  number  of  exchanges. 

After  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  appointed  and  a  program  has  been  formu- 
lated, information  about  specific  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  exchange  activities  will  be  re- 
leased. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Brazilian 
equivalent  of  approximately  $400,000  will  be 
spent  on  the  program  during  the  first  year. 


Current  Actions 


Signed   at   Bogota.    November   9,    1955.     Entered   into 

force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3053. 

Ratification  deposited:    Paraguay,  October  16,  1957. 

Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  Unal  protocol,  and  regu- 
lations of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654. 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  October  16,  1957. 

Agreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol 
of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain.    Signed 
at    Bogoti    November    9,    1955.     Entered    into    force 
March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 
Ratification  deposited:   Paraguay,  October  16,  1957. 

Sugar 

Protocol    amending    the    international    sugar   agreement 
(TIAS  3177),   with  annex.     Done  at  London  Decem- 
ber 1,  1956.      Entered  into  force  January  1,  1957 ;  for 
the  United  States  September  25,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:   November  5,  1957. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,   sick   and   shipwrecked   members   of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 
Adherences   deposited:    Democratic   Republic   of   Ger- 
many (with  reservations),  November  30,  1956;  Demo- 
cratic  Republic   of    Viet-Nam    (with    reservations), 
June  28,  1957 ;  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea 
(with  reservations),  August  27,   1957;   Sudan,   Sep- 
tember 23,  1957. 
Ratifications    deposited:   People's    Republic    of    China 
(with    reservations),    December    28,    1956;    United 
Kingdom   (with  a  declaration),  September  23,  1957. 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 

Ratification  deposited  (with  reservation) :    Argentina, 
October  3,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 

Ratification  deposited  (with  reservations  and  declara- 
tio7is) :  United  Kingdom,  July  8,  1957. 

Protocol  providing  for  accession  to  the  convention  on  road 
traffic  by  occupied  countries   or  territories.     Done  at 
Geneva    September   19,    1949.     TIAS   2487. 
Ratification  deposited:    United  Kingdom,  July  8,  1957. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.     Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954.     Entered 
into  force  February  18,  1955;  for  the  United  States 
October  3,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:   November  5,  19.57. 

Postal  Services 

Convention  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain,    final    protocol,    and    regulations   of   execution. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro  November  5,  1957.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 5,  1957. 

Burma 

Economic  cooperation  agreement.  Signed  at  Rangoon 
March  21,  1957.  Entered  into  force  October  9,  1957 
(date  of  notification  by  Burma  that  necessary  legal 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled) . 

Netherlands 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The  Hague, 
March  27,  1956. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  November  5,  1957. 
Enters  into  force:  December  5,  1957. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  12  and 
May  1,  1954  (TIAS  3088)  relating  to  an  informational 
media  guaranty  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Karachi  January  1  and  8,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  January  8,  1957. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  November  1, 
1956,  for  the  establishment  in  Barbados  of  an  ocean- 
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ographic  research  station  (TIAS  3672).  EfCected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  October  30,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  October  30, 1957. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  832,  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  November  5,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  November  5,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

Philip  K.  Crowe  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
effective  November  4.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press 
release  615  dated  November  5.) 

Designations 

Elbert  G.  Mathews  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  Planning,  effective  November  4. 

Joseph  S.  Henderson  as  Director,  Visa  Office,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  November  7. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  622  dated  No- 
vember 8.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Report  on  Mutual  Security  Program 
Sent  to  Congress 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmittinff  the  repoi't  to  Congress  on  the 
inutual  security  program  for  the  6  7nonths  ended 
June  30,  1957.' 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  the  Twelfth  Semiannual 
Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security 


'  H.  Doc.  243,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  Oct. 
23.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Reports,  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, Washington  25,  D.C.  For  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port for  the  period  July  1-Dee.  31,  1956,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  10,  1957,  p.  931. 


Program  for  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30,  1957. 

During  this  time  we  have  seen  repeated  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for,  and  the  results  attained 
from,  each  of  the  major  elements  of  our  free 
world  partnership  for  mutual  security.  Through 
our  contribution  toward  strong  defense,  we  help 
make  military  attack  less  likely.  Through  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  and  technical 
cooperation,  we  help  the  people  in  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world  to  improve  their  living 
standards.  Through  emergency  programs,  un- 
dertaken to  relieve  human  misery  resulting  from 
disaster,  we  live  up  to  the  best  in  our  heritage  of 
concern  for  our  fellowman. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  carried  out  in 
concert  with  other  free  nations,  remains  a  vital 
and  proven  instrument  for  advancing  the  secu- 
rity and  economic  progress  both  of  our  own  na- 
tion and  of  our  partners  in  the  free  world. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
October  23,  1957. 


Checii  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  4-10 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

I'ress  releases  issued  prior  to  November  4  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  .598  of 
October  28,  602  of  October  29,  and  606  of  October  31. 

No.        Date  Subject 

609  11/4     Berding:    "UNESCO:    One    Road    to 

Peace." 

610  11/4    Kingof  Morocco  to  visit  U.S.  (rewrite). 

611  11/4     O'Connor :     remarks     on     arrival     of 

Korean  refugee. 

612  11/4     McCoUum :     remarks     on     arrival    of 

Korean  refugee. 

613  11/5     Treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Nether- 

lands. 

614  11/5     Jones:    "United   States   Policy  in   the 

Far  East." 
*615     11/5     Crowe  appointed   special   assistant   to 
Secretary  (biographic  details). 

616  11/5     Delegation     to     UNESCO     Executive 

Board  (rewrite). 

617  11/5     Dulles :  news  conference. 

618  11/6     U.S.-P.razil       educational       exchange 

agreement. 

619  11/6     Herter :    "New    Dimensions    in    Diplo- 
macy." 

11/8    Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions. 
11/7     Dillon  :  Western  States  Council. 
11/8     Henderson  appointed  director  of  Visa 
Office  (biographic  details). 


620 
t621 
*022 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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A  new  release  in  the  popular  Background  series 


IRAQ 
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Order  Form 


In  the  lieart  of  the  Middle  East — the  land  bridge  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa — lies  Iraq,  a  country  of  rich  historical  background 
'and  impressive  potentialities. 

The  United  States  and  Iraq  formally  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  1931.  But  American  interest  in  Iraq,  its  history,  and  its 
people  goes  back  to  the  last  century,  when  American  educational  in- 
stitutions organized  the  first  U.S.  archeological  expedition  in  south- 
eastern Iraq  in  1889. 

Early  in  1957  Iraq  associated  itself  with  the  American  Doctrine  for 
the  Middle  East,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  help  the  states  of  that  area 
maintain  their  freedom  and  national  independence. 

A  new  Background  publication  discusses  Iraq's  history  and  its 
plans  for  development.  Sections  of  the  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
deal  with 

The  Land  and  the  People 

Historical  Development 

The  Government 

The  Economy 

Work  of  tlie  Development  Board 

U.S.  Technical  Assistance 

Iraq  in  International  Affairs 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  at  15  cents  each. 


Publication  6514 


15  cents 


To:    Supt.  of  Documents 

Govt,  Printing  Office       j  .       , , 

Washington  25,  D.C.        |  "ease  send  me  . .  -  copies  of  Iraq. 

Name: 

Enclosed  And:  Street  Address: 

$ City,  Zone,  and  State:   

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
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developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
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Our  Future  Security 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower  ^ 


Last  week  I  spoke  of  science  in  security;  this 
evening  I  speak  of  security  in  a  somewhat  wider 
context. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  great  ages  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  For  millions  of  people  science  has 
removed  the  burden  of  backbreaking  toil.  For 
other  millions  the  hope  of  a  good  life  is  being 
translated  into  definite  promise.  In  this  wonder- 
ful age  we  Americans  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility. We  were  given  a  fresh  continent  and  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  modern  dream  of  how 
men  should  work  together,  live  together,  and 
govern  themselves.  Drawing  on  all  the  cultures 
of  the  past,  and  on  the  rapid  growth  of  science, 
we  worked  out  a  way  in  which  every  person  can 
be  his  own  competitive  self  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  dedicated  member  of  a  harmonious  com- 
munity. 

Now  this  week  the  Soviets  are  celebrating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  their  revolution.  These  four 
decades  have  seen  them  change  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial  nation.  We  know  of  their 
rigorous  educational  system  and  their  technologi- 
cal achievements. 

But  we  see  all  this  happening  under  a  political 
philosophy  that  postpones  again  and  again  the 
promise  to  each  man  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  be 
himself  and  to  enjoy,  according  to  his  own  de- 
sires, the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  We  have  long 
had  evidence,  recently  very  dramatic  evidence, 
that  even  under  such  a  system  it  is  possible  to 


'  Made  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  Nov.  13  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Oklahoma  statehood 
(White  House  press  release).  For  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  "Science  in  National  Security"  on 
Nov.  7,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  25, 1957,  p.  819. 


produce  some  remarkable  material  achievements. 
^Vlien  such  competence  in  things  material  is  at  the 
service  of  leaders  who  have  so  little  regard  for 
things  human,  and  who  command  the  power  of 
an  empire,  there  is  danger  ahead  for  free  men 
everywhere.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  reason  why 
the  American  people  have  been  so  aroused  about 
the  earth  satellites. 

Of  course,  free  men  are  meeting  and  will  meet 
this  challenge. 

Up  to  a  point,  this  must  be  done  on  the  Com- 
munists' own  terms — outmatching  them  in  mili- 
tary power,  general  technological  advance,  and 
specialized  education  and  research.  But  this  is 
not  all  the  story.  The  real  strength  with  which 
the  self-governing  democracies  have  met  the  tests 
of  history  is  something  denied  to  dictatorships. 
It  is  found  in  the  quality  of  our  life  and  the  vigor 
of  our  ideals.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  ever- 
astonishing  capacity  of  free  men  for  voluntary 
heroism,  sacrifice,  and  accomplishment  when  the 
chips  are  down.  This  is  the  weapon  which  has 
meant  eventual  downfall  for  every  dictator  who 
has  made  the  familiar  mistake  of  thinking  all 
democracies  "soft." 

Now,  once  again,  we  hear  an  expansionist  re- 
gime declaring,  "We  will  bury  you."  In  a  bit  of 
American  vernacular,  "Oh  yeah?"  It  would  be  a 
grave  error  not  to  take  this  kind  of  threat  liter- 
ally. This  theme  has  been  a  Communist  doctrine 
for  a  hundred  years. 

But  you  may  recall  that  there  was  once  a  dic- 
tator named  Hitler  who  also  said  he  would  bury 
us.  He  wrote  a  long,  dull  book  telling  precisely 
how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  Not  enough  people 
took  him  at  his  word. 

We  shall  not  make  that  mistake  again. 
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International  communism  has  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  its  leaders  are  quite  willing  to 
launch  aggression  by  violence  upon  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  even  more  ready  to  expand  by 
propaganda  and  subversion,  economic  penetration 
and  exploitation.  Mostly  they  use  a  combination 
of  all  three  methods. 

The  free  world  must  therefore  be  alert  to  all. 

Military  Defense 

Our  military  defenses  have  been  largely  re- 
shaped over  the  years  since  World  War  II.  I  as- 
sure you,  as  I  did  last  week,  that  for  the  condi- 
tions existing  today  they  are  both  efficient  and 
adequate.  But  if  they  are  to  remain  so  for  the 
future,  their  design  and  power  must  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  capabilities  that  science  gives 
both  to  the  aggressor  and  the  defender.  They 
must  continue  to  perform  four  main  tasks: 

1.  As  a  primary  deterrent  to  war,  maintain  a 
strong  nuclear  retaliatory  power.  The  Soviets 
must  be  convinced  that  any  attack  on  us  and  our 
allies  would  result,  regardless  of  damage  to  us, 
in  their  own  national  destruction. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  provide  a 
force  structure  so  flexible  that  it  can  cope  quickly 
with  any  form  of  aggression  against  the  free 
world. 

3.  Keep  our  home  defenses  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

4.  Have  the  reserve  strength  to  meet  imfore- 
seen  emergency  demands. 

To  provide  this  kind  of  defense  requires  tax 
money — lots  of  it.  During  the  last  5  fiscal  years 
we  have  spent  $211  billion  on  our  security — an 
average  of  over  $42  billion  a  year.  This  includes 
our  own  armed  services,  mutual  military  aid,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
scientific  associates  have,  on  the  whole,  used  this 
money  wisely  and  well.  Much  of  it  has  gone  and 
is  going  into  better  and  more  powerful  weapons. 

A  single  B-52  bomber  costs  $8  million.  The 
B-52  wing  costs  four  times  as  much  as  the  B-36 
wing  it  replaces. 

The  Nike  missile,  which  has  largely  replaced 
antiaircraft  artillery,  costs  three  times  as  much 
per  battalion. 


A  new  submarine  costs  $47i/^  million — 10  times 
the  cost  of  a  World  War  II  submarine. 
And  so  on,  for  our  entire  arsenal  of  equipment. 

Development  of  Advanced  Weapons 

Now,  for  some  years  increasing  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  invention,  development,  and 
testing  of  even  more  advanced  weapons  for  future 
use.  The  Defense  Department  has  been  spending 
in  the  aggregate  over  $5  billion  a  year  on  this 
kind  of  research  and  development. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  about 
whether  Soviet  teclmological  breakthi'oughs  in 
particular  areas  may  have  suddenly  exposed  us  to 
immediately  increased  danger,  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  our  defenses.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
week,  this  is  not  the  case.  But  these  scientific  ac- 
complishments of  theirs  have  provided  us  all  with 
renewed  evidence  of  Soviet  competence  in  science 
and  techniques  important  to  modern  warfare.  We 
must,  and  do,  regard  this  as  a  time  for  another 
critical  reexamination  of  our  entire  defense 
position. 

The  sjjutniks  have  inspired  a  wide  variety  of 
suggestions.  These  range  from  acceleration  of 
missile  programs,  to  shooting  a  rocket  around  the 
moon,  to  an  indiscriminate  increase  in  every  kind 
of  military  and  scientific  expenditure. 

Now,  my  friends,  common  sense  demands  that 
we  put  first  things  first. 

The  first  of  all  firsts  is  our  Nation's  secuiity ! 

Over  the  next  3  weeks  I  shall  be  personally 
making  our  annual  review,  with  military  and  ci- 
vilian authorities,  of  our  national  security  activi- 
ties for  the  coming  year.  Then,  I  shall  meet  with 
the  legislative  leaders  of  Congress,  from  both 
Houses  and  both  parties,  for  conferences  on  poli- 
cies, actions,  and  expenditures. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  your  sober  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  actions  to  which  we  must  give 
our  most  urgent  attention. 

Today,  as  I  have  said,  a  principal  deterrent  to 
war  is  the  retaliatory  nuclear  power  of  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  our  Navy.  We  are  add- 
ing missile  power  to  these  arms  and  to  the  Army 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  some  time 
before  either  we  or  the  Soviet  forces  will  have 
long-range  missile  capability  equal  to  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  destructive  power  of  our 
present  bomber  force. 
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To  continue,  over  the  years  just  ahead,  to  main- 
tain the  Strategic  Air  Command  in  a  state  of 
maximum  safety,  strength,  and  alert,  as  new  kinds 
of  threats  develop,  will  entail  additional  costs. 
This  means  accelerating  the  dispersal  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  to  additional  bases.  This  work, 
which  has  been  going  forward  for  some  years, 
ought  now  to  be  speeded  up. 

Also,  with  missiles  and  faster  bombers,  warn- 
ing times  will  grow  shorter.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  providing  facilities  for  quicker  response  to 
emergency  alarm.  This,  too,  should  be  speeded 
up — through  standby  combat  crews,  more  run- 
ways, more  fueling  stations,  and  more  housing. 

Next,  to  achieve  maximum  possible  warning  of 
any  future  attack,  we  must  carry  on  additional 
improvements  throughout  our  warning  line  that 
are  now  scientifically  feasible. 

Another  need  is  to  develop  an  active  missile 
defense  against  missiles.  This  item  is  undergoing 
intensive  research  and  development  within  the 
Defense  Department. 

Now,  to  increase  retaliatory  power,  we  shall  be 
adding  long-range  missiles,  both  land  and  ship- 
based,  to  our  security  forces.  The  technicians  tell 
me  that  development  of  the  long-range  ballistic 
missile  cannot  be  markedly  accelerated  by  expend- 
iture of  more  money.  We  are  now  spending 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  on  their  research  and 
testing.  But,  of  course,  where  needed,  additional 
sums  will  be  provided.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
production,  deployment,  and  installation  of  mis- 
siles over  the  period  ahead,  when  they  become 
available,  will  be  costly. 

Next,  the  military  services  are  underpaid.  We 
must  be  fair  with  them.  Justice  demands  this, 
but  also  compelling  is  the  factor  of  efficiency  in 
our  defense  forces.  We  cannot  obtain  and  retain 
the  necessary  level  of  technical  proficiency  unless 
officers  and  men,  in  sufficient  numbers,  will  make 
the  armed  services  their  careers. 

Now,  let's  turn  briefly  to  our  satellite  projects. 

Confronted  with  the  essential  requirements  I 
have  indicated  for  defense,  we  must  adopt  a  sen- 
sible foi'mula  to  guide  us  in  deciding  what  satel- 
lite and  outer-space  activity  to  undertake. 

Certainly  there  should  be  two  tests  in  this 
formula. 

If  the  project  is  designed  solely  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  its  size  and  its  cost  must  be  tai- 
lored to  the  scientific  job  it  is  going  to  do.     That 


is  the  case  in  the  present  Vanguard  project  now 
under  way. 

If  the  project  has  some  ultimate  defense  value, 
its  urgency  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  judged  in 
comparison  with  the  probable  value  of  competing 
defense  projects. 

Rising  Costs 

Now,  all  these  new  costs,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  reach  a  very  considerable  figure,  must  be 
added  to  our  current  annual  expenditures  for  se- 
curity. There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
marked  reduction  in  these  recurring  costs.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  thing  is  to  search  for  other 
places  to  cut  expenditures.  We  must  once  more 
go  over  all  other  military  expenditures  with  re- 
doubled determination  to  save  every  possible  dime. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  have  no  needless 
duplication  or  obsolete  programs  or  facilities. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  any  misguided  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  conventional  forces  and  rely 
solely  upon  retaliation.  Such  a  course  would  be 
completely  self-defeating. 

And,  most  emphatically,  the  answer  does  not 
lie  in  cutting  mutual  defense  funds  overseas — 
another  important  part  of  our  own  Nation's  se- 
curity. We  are  linked  with  42  countries  by  mili- 
tary assistance  agreements.  We  could  not 
possibly  station  our  troops  all  over  the  world 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  communism.  It  is 
much  more  economical  and  vastly  moi-e  effective 
to  follow  and  strengthen  our  system  of  collective 
security. 

The  same  applies  to  economic  aid.  This  kind 
of  assistance  helps  others  keep  free  of  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  help,  which  too  often  is  the  pre- 
lude to  Soviet  domination.  It  shows  the  free 
world's  ability  to  develop  its  resources  and  to  in- 
crease its  living  standards.  It  helps  allied  econo- 
mies support  needed  military  units  and  remain 
sturdy  partners  of  oure  in  this  worldwide 
struggle. 

Now,  in  the  Federal  Government's  civilian  ac- 
tivities, we  shall  have  to  make  some  tough 
choices.  Some  programs,  while  desirable,  are 
not  absolutely  essential.  In  this  I  have  reached 
a  clear  conclusion.  Some  savings  may  still  be 
squeezed  out  through  the  wringer  method.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  distasteful 
tasks  that  the  coming  session  of  Congress  must 
face.    And  pressure  groups  will  wail  in  anguish. 
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Now,  by  whatever  amount  savings  fail  to  equal 
the  additional  costs  of  security,  our  total  expendi- 
tures will  go  up.  Our  peofile  will  rightly  demand 
it.  They  will  not  sacrifice  security  to  worship  a 
balanced  budget.  But  we  do  not  forget,  either, 
that  over  the  long  term  a  balanced  budget  is  one 
indispensable  aid  in  keeping  our  economy,  and 
therefore  our  total  security,  strong  and  sound. 

Now,  there  is  much  more  to  the  matter  of  se- 
curity than  the  mere  spending  of  money.  There 
are  also  such  things  as  the  professional  competence 
of  our  military  leaders — and  there  are  none  better ; 
the  soundness  and  productivity  of  our  economy — 
and  there  is  none  to  equal  it;  and,  above  all,  the 
spiritual  strength  of  our  Nation — which  has  seen 
us  through  every  crisis  of  the  past. 

And  one  thing  that  money  cannot  buy  is  time. 
Frequently  time  is  a  more  valuable  coin  than  is 
money.  It  takes  time  for  a  tree  to  grow,  for  an 
idea  to  become  an  accomplishment,  for  a  student 
to  become  a  scientist. 

Time  is  a  big  factor  in  two  longer-term  prob- 
lems: strengthening  our  scientific  education  and 
our  basic  research. 

Strengthening  Scientific  Education 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has,  in  the  combined 
category  of  scientists  and  engineers,  a  greater 
number  than  the  United  States;  and  it  is  pro- 
ducing graduates  in  these  fields  at  a  much  faster 
rate.  Kecent  studies  of  the  educational  standards 
of  the  Soviet  Union  show  that  this  gain  in  quan- 
tity can  no  longer  be  considered  offset  by  lack  of 
quality.  This  trend  is  disturbing.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  my  scientific  advisers,  this  is  for  the 
American  people  the  most  critical  problem  of  all. 

My  scientific  advisers  place  this  problem  above 
all  other  immediate  tasks  of  producing  missiles, 
of  developing  new  techniques  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. We  need  scientists  in  the  10  years  ahead. 
They  say  we  need  them  by  thousands  more  than 
we  are  now  presently  planning  to  have. 

The  Federal  Government  can  deal  with  only 
part  of  this  difficulty,  but  it  must  and  will  do  its 
part.  The  task  is  a  cooperative  one.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  our  entire  citi- 
zenry, must  all  do  their  share. 

We  should,  among  other  things,  have  a  system 
of  nationwide  testing  of  high-school  students;  a 
system  of  incentives  for  high-aptitude  students  to 


pursue  scientific  or  professional  studies;  a  i:)ro- 
gram  to  stimulate  good-quality  teaching  of 
mathematics  and  science;  provision  of  more  labo- 
ratory facilities;  and  measures,  including  fellow- 
ships, to  increase  the  output  of  qualified  teachers. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  task  is  in  the  hands  of 
you,  as  citizens.  This  is  National  Education 
Week.  It  should  be  National  Education  Year.  No 
matter  how  good  your  school  is — and  we  have 
many  excellent  ones — I  wish  that  every  school 
board  and  every  PTA  would  this  week  and  this 
year  make  one  single  project  their  special  order  of 
business.  This  is  to  scrutinize  your  school's  cur- 
riculum and  standards.  Then  decide  for  your- 
selves whether  they  meet  the  stern  demands  of  the 
era  we  are  entering. 

As  you  do  this,  my  friends,  remember  that,  when 
a  Russian  graduates  from  high  school,  he  has 
had  5  yeare  of  physics,  4  years  of  chemistry,  1 
year  of  astronomy,  5  years  of  biology,  10  years 
of  mathematics  through  trigonometiy,  and  5 
years  of  a  foreign  language. 

Yoiuig  people  now  in  college  must  be  equipped 
to  live  in  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. However,  what  will  then  be  needed  is  not 
just  engineers  and  scientists  but  a  people  who 
will  keep  their  heads  and,  in  every  field,  leaders 
who  can  meet  intricate  human  problems  with 
wisdom  and  courage.  In  short,  we  will  need  not 
only  Einsteins  and  Steinmetzes,  but  Washingtons 
and  Emersons. 

Basic  Research 

Another  long-tenn  concern  is  for  even  greater 
concentration  on  basic  research,  that  is,  the  kind 
that  unlocks  the  secrets  of  nature  and  prepares 
the  way  for  such  great  breakthroughs  as  atomic 
fission,  electronics,  and  antibiotics. 

At  present,  our  basic  research,  compared  with 
any  other  country's,  is  considerably  greater  in 
quantity  and  cei-tainly  equal  in  quality.  The 
warning  lies  in  the  fast  rate  of  increase  of  the 
Soviet  effort  and  their  obvious  determination  to 
concentrate  heavily  on  basic  research. 

The  world  will  witness  future  discoveries  even 
more  startling  than  that  of  nuclear  fission.  The 
question  is:    Will  we  be  the  ones  to  make  them? 

Here  again,  money  cannot  do  evei-ytliing.  You 
cannot  say  to  a  research  worker,  "Your  salary  is 
tripled;  get  busy  now  and  produce  three  times 
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as  many  basic  discovei'ies."  But  wise  investment 
in  such  facilities  as  laboratories  and  high-energy 
accelerators  can  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  scientists. 

The  Government  is  stepping  up  its  basic  re- 
search programs.  But,  with  70  percent  of  re- 
search expenditures,  the  biggest  share  of  the 
job  is  in  the  hands  of  industry  and  private 
organizations. 

Right  here  in  Oklahoma  City  you  have  estab- 
lished a  superb  mechanism  for  the  mobilization 
of  needed  resources  to  strengthen  our  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  the  Frontiers  of 
Science  Foundation.  Today  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  a  few  mmutes'  visit  with  Dr.  Harlow 
and  with  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  bright  yomig- 
sters.  I  congratulate  you  on  them  and  on  the 
institution.     You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 


of  both,  BJid  I  hope  other  States  will  follow  your 
example. 

And  now  one  final  word :  The  goal  we  seek  is 
peace  with  justice.  This  can  come  to  our  Nation 
only  as  it  comes  to  all  nations.  The  world's  hope 
is  that  the  Soviets  will  cooperate  with  all  the  rest 
of  us  in  achieving  this  goal.  Our  defense  eiSfort, 
large  as  it  is,  goes  only  far  enough  to  deter  and 
defeat  attack. 

We  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  We  want 
adequate  security.  We  want  no  more  than  ade- 
quacy.    But  we  will  accept  nothing  less. 

My  friends,  it  has  always  been  my  faith  that 
eventual  triimiph  of  decency  and  freedom  and 
right  in  this  world  is  inevitable.  But,  as  a  wise 
American  once  observed,  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  by  a  lot  of  people  to  bring 
about  the  inevitable. 


The  Challenge  Today  In  Trade  Policy 


ly  W.  T.  M.  Beale,  Jr. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


This  occasion  enables  me  to  talk  with  you  about 
a  vitally  important  issue  in  the  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy.  It  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  it 
is  no  less  important  for  that  fact.  In  1934  the 
United  States  laimched  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. That  program  had  its  beginning  during 
years  of  depression.  It  put  the  United  States 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  toward  liberal- 
ized trade.  It  may  not  be  too  farfetched  to  say 
that  in  the  field  of  international  trade  the  launch- 
ing of  the  trade  agreements  program  at  that  time 
roughly  compares  in  the  scientific  field  to  the 
rocket  launchings  of  the  present  day. 

The  vitally  important  issue  for  us  is  whether 
United  States  leadership  in  the  field  of  economic 


'  Address  made  before  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  13  (press  release 
623  dated  Nov.  12). 


foreign  policy  is  to  be  maintained.  One  day  last 
week  most  of  the  articles  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  were  devoted  to  some  aspect 
of  the  second  Soviet  satellite.  The  only  news 
item  on  that  page  having  to  do  with  domestic 
national  policy  was  headlined  "Reciprocal  Trade 
Under  Heavy  Fire — Protectionists  Start  Assault 
on  Low  Tariff  Policy."  If  that  ai-ticle  is  to  be 
believed,  there  are  pressures  building  up  in  this 
particular  field  which,  if  successful,  would  force 
us  not  forward  but  backward  and  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  stopped 
during  the  last  few  days  to  think  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  6  weeks.  Sputnik  was 
launched  on  October  4.  On  October  22  our 
Air  Force  floated  a  rocket  nearly  20  miles  up  in 
a  balloon  and  then  shot  it  at  least  2,700  miles  into 
outer    space.      On    November    3    the    Russians 
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launched  their  second  satellite.  By  putting  a  dog 
in  that  one,  the  Russians  made  certain  of  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  those  who  may  conceivably 
have  missed  the  first  one. 

I  am  recalling  these  outstanding  events  in  the 
scientific  field,  with  their  military  implications, 
not  to  suggest  that  they  are  a  cause  for  gloom  but 
rather  that  they  offer  a  challenge  which  we  as 
Americans  should  not  hesitate  to  accept.  During 
the  same  period  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  met  and  agreed  that 
henceforth  their  two  coimtries  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  that  free  nations  can 
find  progress  and  safety  only  "by  combining  their 
resources  and  sharing  tasks  in  many  fields."  Al- 
though their  major  concern  was  with  collective 
security  efforts,  they  recognized  that  those  efforts 
must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  cooperative 
economic  action.  As  they  put  it  in  their  final 
communique:  "The  present  offers  a  challenging 
opportunity  for  improvement  of  trading  condi- 
tions and  tlie  expansion  of  trade  throughout  the 
free  world."  ^ 

"An  Era  of  Interdependence" 

Shortly  after  the  historic  meeting  was  over  the 
Secretary  of  State  pointed  up  the  lesson  of  recent 
events  saying  that  "we  have  got  to  accept  the  im- 
plications of  an  era  of  interdependence." '  Some 
of  the  implications  of  the  new  era  are  scientific 
and  military.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  those. 
Others  are  economic.  My  concern  today  is  with 
one  of  the  economic  implications  of  an  era  of 
interdependence.    It  is  this : 

Our  country  must  have  a  foreign  economic 
policy  adapted  to  the  modern  world — and  to  the 
interstellar  age,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Man  took  an  important  step  forward  when 
steam  was  substituted  for  oats.  Now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  use  atomic  energy.  We  cannot  return 
to  the  horse  as  a  primary  source  of  transportation 
and  power.  Neither  can  we  safely  go  back  to  a 
restrictive  trade  policy.  We  must  have  a  trade 
program  that  will  enable  this  country  to  move 
forward,  not  backward.  We  must  continue  a 
policy  that  furthers  the  national  interest  and  not 
one  that  will  undermine  it.  The  choice  lies 
between  trade  cooperation  or  trade  isolationism. 


'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1057,  p.  787. 


The  President  and  Prime  Minister,  in  their 
communique,  linked  trade  with  security.  That 
coimection  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  idea  that  trade 
policy  is  closely  related  to  collective  security. 
Wliat  is  strange  is  that,  after  all  the  technological 
changes  and  upheavals  and  danger  signals  of  the 
last  10  years,  the  opponents  of  trade  cooperation 
should  be  able  to  exert  as  much  influence  as  they 
do.  Henry  Ford  II  has  called  this  "one  of  the 
great  continuing  paradoxes  of  our  country." 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  obvious  that  the 
United  States  can  best  promote  its  own  welfare 
and  the  strength  of  the  free  world  by  encourag- 
ing freer  trade.  Both  the  present  and  preceding 
administrations  have  acted  on  the  basis  of  that 
realization.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
Americans,  including  a  majority  of  farmers  and 
a  majority  of  businessmen,  favor  that  policy. 

Nevei-theless,  214  years  have  passed  since  30- 
odd  governments,  at  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  drew  up  an  agreement  to  establish  an  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation,  and  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  joined. 

Furthermore,  although  world  events  have  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  renewal  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  it. 
The  newspaper  article  I  mentioned  earlier  re- 
ported that  a  crucial  battle  over  the  extension  of 
the  act  without  restrictive  amendments  is  in  the 
making.  The  outcome  was  described  as  "very 
much  in  doubt."  A  recent  news  story  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  described  the  coming  debate  as 
probably  the  most  spectacular  battle  over  foreign 
trade  policy  since  the  early  1930's. 

I  hope  all  Americans  will  realize  that  the  na- 
tional decision  on  this  question  must  be  made  in 
the  full  awareness  of  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  not  solely  in  terms  of  the 
problems  of  certain  domestic  industries  or  finns, 
although  such  problems,  of  course,  do  have  a  legit- 
imate place  in  the  debate. 

What  is  our  basic  foreign  policy  objective?  It 
is  to  promote  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  And  since  this  is  an  inter- 
dependent world  in  which  no  country,  regardless 
of  how  powerful,  can  go  it  alone,  this  objective 
can  be  achieved  only  through  cooperation  among 
nations.     It  follows  that  it  is  in  our  own  en- 
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lightened  self-interest  to  pursue  a  policy  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  economic 
foreign  policies  that  conflicted  with  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  aims.  There's  no  sense  in  doing  things 
with  one  hand  and  undoing  them  with  the  other. 
Therefore  our  foreign  economic  policy  is  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  free  countries — and  to  build 
and  maintain  cohesion  in  the  free  world. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  must 
work  along  two  lines.  First,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  expand  international  trade  and 
make  it  mutually  profitable.  Second,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  there  is  an  adequate  flow  of  inter- 
national capital — private  capital  wherever  possi- 
ble, government  capital  where  necessary — into  the 
regions  of  greatest  need.  Strong  and  determined 
eiforts  along  both  lines  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Expansion  of  Trade 

My  concern  today  is  with  the  expansion  of 
trade.  Let  me  talk  briefly  about  how  that  goal 
can  be  reached.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  sound 
objectives  and  good  intentions.  Governments 
must  have  the  means  to  carry  them  out.  Trade 
itself  is  one  of  those  means. 

Trade  means  exchange;  imports  are  as  vitally 
important  as  exports.  They  make  it  possible  for 
other  nations  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  take  from 
us.  They  benefit  all  of  us  as  consumers.  We  can- 
not hope  to  have  a  strong,  cohesive  free  world  if 
we  are  interested  only  in  selling  more  and  not  in 
buying  more.  That  is  why  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy is  directed  at  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers — 
not  only  those  built  by  other  countries  but  those 
we  have  built  ourselves. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  trade  barriers  are  reduced.  The  Trade 
Agi-eements  Act  has  been  extended  on  10  difl'erent 
occasions  since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1934.  As 
you  know,  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  for  the  reduction  of  tarifi^s 
and  other  barriers  to  trade,  on  a  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  basis.  Unless  the  act  is 
renewed  in  tlie  coming  session  of  Congress,  that 
authority  will  expire  on  June  30.  Because  the 
administration  is  convinced  that  the  program  has 
helped  our  own  economy  and  is  essential  to  closer 


free-world  cooperation,  the  President  plans  to  re- 
quest authority  so  that  those  gains  can  be  insured 
and  expanded.  The  details  of  the  program  are 
to  be  announced  very  soon.  Recently  the  Vice 
President  stated  that  the  act  should  be  renewed 
for  at  least  5  years. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  can  be  described 
as  the  domestic  instrument  by  which  our  trade 
policy  is  carried  out.  The  principal  international 
instrument  is  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  or  the  GATT,  as  it  is  called.  The 
GATT  now  has  37  signatories.  These  37  coun- 
tries account  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  world.  Two  weeks  ago  today 
these  countries  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  original  signing  of  the  GATT.^ 

Because  of  your  interest  in  foreign  trade  in 
farm  products  you  are  probably  more  familiar 
with  the  GATT  than  the  average  American.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  but  inescapable  fact  that  the 
GATT  is  neither  widely  known  nor  understood 
in  the  very  country  that  leads  the  world  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Perhaps  that  is  because  the  GATT  works  with- 
out blowing  of  horns  and  beating  of  drums. 
Those  who  know  what  it  does  and  can  do,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  impressed  by  it.  They  recognize, 
for  example,  that  it  provides  the  only  forum 
where  both  industrial  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  come  together  to  deal  with 
their  trade  problems. 

You  may  well  ask,  what  is  the  GATT? 

It  consists  partly  of  long  lists  of  import  tariff 
rates  which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries,  in  five  big  bargaining  sessions,  have 
either  reduced  or  agreed  not  to  increase.  There 
are  about  60,000  of  these  rates  on  the  list.  They 
cover  trade  worth  about  $40  billion  a  year. 

It  also  includes  a  set  of  common  rules  for  fair 
trade.  The  underlying  principle  is  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  trade  matters.  Basically  the  idea  is 
that  competition  in  the  marketplace  should  de- 
cide what  products  and  how  much  of  them  are 
sold  in  international  trade. 

Finally,  the  GATT  contains  so-called  organi- 
zational provisions.  This  part  is  much  weaker 
than  the  other  two.  Actually  the  GATT  is  not 
an  organization  in  the  formal  sense  but  only  a 
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contract.  At  present  it  has  to  be  administered 
largely  through  meetings  of  all  the  contracting 
governments.  Obviously  this  is  a  cumbersome 
and  slow-moving  way  of  operating. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  proposed  the 
formation  of  the  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation. 

The  OTC  cannot  come  into  existence  until  it 
has  been  accepted  by  countries  having  85  percent 
of  the  trade  of  the  whole  group.  Because  our 
country  alone  has  more  than  20  percent,  the  or- 
ganization will  be  no  more  than  a  dream  until 
we  ratify  it.  The  fact  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  approve  United  States  membership  during  the 
coming  session  is  another  reason  why  1958  will  be 
a  challenging  year  in  trade  policy. 

Meanwhile  other  countries  are  making  decisions 
of  their  own.  Because  they  realize  the  compel- 
ling advantages  of  a  freer  flow  of  trade,  six  Euro- 
pean governments  have  determined  to  go  all  the 
way  in  that  direction.  As  a  result,  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  soon  come  into 
existence. 

This  means  that  all  barriers  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods,  capital,  and  labor  will  gradually 
be  eliminated  among  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
merge  into  a  single  tariff  the  customs  duties  they 
now  maintain  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  treaty  signed  in  Rome  last 
March  has  been  called  "the  birth  certificate  of  a 
European  federation  of  states." 

Our  Government  considers  it  an  event  of  major 
historical  importance.  We  welcome  it  as  a  means 
toward  unity,  strength,  and  peace  among  our 
European  friends  and  allies. 

Obviously  the  merging  of  six  separate  econ- 
omies into  one  will  bring  problems  m  trade  re- 
lationships between  the  six  countries  and  tlie 
other  GATT  countries.  This  is  natural  and  in- 
evitable. But  the  GATT  is  the  forum  where 
such  problems  can  be  examined  and  settled. 

The  formation  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket^ makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we 
should  have  the  OTC  and  a  strong  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.    Unless  the  United  States  is  able  to 


'  For  an  address  on  the  Common  Market  by  Ambassa- 
dor James  David  Zellerbach,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1957, 
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influence,  in  concrete  ways,  an  outward-looking 
approach  by  the  six  members,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket may  develop  along  other  lines. 

The  American  Farmer  and  Trade  Policy 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  stake  of 
the  American  farmer  in  a  forward-looking  trade 
policy.  But  this  audience  will  not  have  missed 
the  implications  of  an  era  of  interdependence. 
Farmers,  like  other  Americans,  stand  to  gain 
from  a  policy  that  sei-ves  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  As  much  as  anybody  else, 
farmers  want  peace  and  freedom.  As  much  as 
anybody  else,  they  want  the  free  world  to  stand 
together,  friendly  and  strong  and  united,  in  an 
age  of  missiles  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

But  farmers  also  have  a  special  stake  in  such  a 
policy  because  they  are  world  traders  in  a  big 
way.  Their  economic  interests  as  farmers  and 
their  security  interests  as  American  citizens  coin- 
cide. That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  that  is 
why  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  sup- 
ported the  original  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
has  always  favored  the  extension  of  the  program. 

The  latest  figures  on  United  States  agricultural 
exports  are  impressive : 

— $4.7  billion  in  one  year. 

— the  output  of  60  million  acres. 

— 13^^  percent  of  total  cash  farm  income. 

— 54  percent  of  our  wheat  production ...  59 
percent  of  our  cotton  ...  83  percent  of  our 
rice  ...  45  percent  of  our  tallow  and  grease  .  .  . 
25  percent  of  our  tobacco. 

— 264  million  pomids  of  canned  fruits  .  .  . 
more  than  a  billion  poimds  of  fresh  citrus 
fruits  ...  16  billion  pounds  of  feed  grains. 

You  may  ask  yourselves,  how  does  the  trade 
agreements  program  increase  your  earnings  as 
an  American  farmer  ? 

First,  it  expands  your  foreign  markets  by  re- 
ducing trade  barriers  m  other  countries. 

Second,  it  strengthens  your  foreign  markets 
by  reducing  our  own  trade  barriers  so  that  for- 
eign countries  can  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  United 
States  exports,  including  farm  products. 

Third,  it  strengthens  your  domestic  markets  by 
stimulating  exports  of  American  industry, 
thereby  increasing  tlie  purchasing  power  of  the 
industrial  workers.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
about  41/^  million  American  workers  and  their 
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families  depend  on  foreign  trade  for  their  live- 
lihood. 

Each  of  you  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  very 
recent  increases  in  farm  exports  have  been  due  in 
part  to  Government  programs.  Tliese  programs 
have  helped  overcome  problems  arising  out  of  a 
shortage  of  dollars  abroad  and  differences  be- 
tween United  States  prices  and  world  market 
prices.  Last  year  40  percent  of  U.S.  fai"m  ex- 
ports was  not  paid  for  in  dollars.  And  of  the 
60  percent  that  loas  paid  for  in  dollars,  about 
one-fifth  moved  at  prices  below  those  in  the 
United  States  market. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  varied 
programs  that  helped  swell  agricultural  exports 
to  $4.7  billion.  But  you  may  not  know  that  the 
60  percent  sold  for  dollars  ($2.8  billion)  was  the 
second  highest  annual  total  in  recent  years.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  me  that  these 
expanded  dollar  sales  are  due  in  large  part  to 
our  foreign  trade  and  investment  policies,  which 
have  helped  many  countries  of  the  free  world 
to  improve  their  economic  well-being  and  thereby 
become  better  customers  for  our  farm  products. 

As  the  foreign-exchange  position  of  these  coun- 
tries has  improved,  many  have  taken  action  to 
remove  or  ease  restrictions  on  dollar  purchases 
of  fruit,  cotton,  and  grain.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  be  prodded,  and  this  we  are  doing  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  bi- 
lateral discussions  and  through  the  GATT 
mechanism. 

Last  year  the  produce  from  one  acre  out  of 
five  moved  abroad.  'WTiien  you  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  four-fifths  of  all  agricultural  exports 
move  to  trade-agreement  countries,  we  can  only 
come  to  one  conclusion — that  no  major  segment 
of  our  national  economy  stands  to  gain  as  much 
from  continuation  and  strengthening  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  as  U.S.  agriculture. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  farmer  gains  is 
through  reductions  in  duties  on  the  nonagricul- 
tural  products  he  has  to  buy. 

At  this  point  some  of  you  may  be  thinking: 
"But  what  about  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts ?  Don't  they  hurt,  rather  than  help,  Ameri- 
can farmers?"  Let  me  make  a  few  comments 
on  that  point. 

As  everybody  knows,  this  counti-y  is  not  only  a 
major  exporter  but  also  a  major  importer  of  agri- 
cultural products.     About  60  percent  of  such  im- 


ports are  things  like  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  bananas, 
and  spices.  Obviously  these  products  do  not 
compete  with  the  output  of  our  farms.  As  for 
the  remaining  40  percent,  most  farmers  under- 
stand very  well  that  in  order  to  export  we  must 
import,  and  not  merely  things  that  cannot  be 
produced  in  U.S.  factories  and  on  U.S.  farms. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  our  farm 
products  are  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  competi- 
tion than  others.  And  thus  our  Government  has 
imposed  import  quotas  and  other  restrictions  on 
certain  commodities.  Neither  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  nor  the  GATT  prohibits  the  use  of 
such  controls  when  the  President  decides  special 
circumstances  make  them  necessary.  Those  of 
you  who  are  almond  growers  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident recently  established  a  quota  on  imports  of 
almonds.'' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  particular  cases.  I  have  two  things  to 
say,  however.  First,  every  industry  has  the  right 
to  do  its  best  to  protect  what  it  conceives  to  be  its 
own  interest  and  to  argue  its  case  just  as  strongly 
as  possible.  This  is  natural  and  vmderstandable. 
Second,  it  should  also  be  understandable  that  the 
Government,  in  deciding  whether  to  use  Govern- 
ment controls  to  aid  a  particular  industry  or  a 
part  of  an  industiy,  must  take  into  account  not 
only  the  arguments  of  industries  and  individuals 
but  also  the  national  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  including  its  foreign  policies. 

The  Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Department  of  State.  It's  just  possible  that 
some  of  you  on  occasion  have  had  a  few  words  to 
say  about  the  Department  of  State.  That  is  your 
right  and  privilege.  However,  since  I  have  the 
floor,  I  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  cases  come  up  for  decision  in  Washing- 
ton on  whether  to  impose  restrictions  or  reduce  a 
tariff  rate  or  take  other  actions  affecting  trade,  the 
President  seeks  advice  not  merely  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  but  also  from  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, and  Interior,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
All  of  these  agencies  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program.  I  believe, 
as  do  many  others  who  have  watched  the  process 
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more  closely  than  I  have  over  a  longer  period, 
that  the  trade  agreements  organization  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  interdepartmental  groups  in  the 
entire  Government.  It  is  a  classic  example  of 
effective  cooperation. 

Each  agency  gives  the  best  advice  of  which  it 
is  capable.  After  receiving  this  advice  the  Presi- 
dent determines  what  course  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  advice  given  by  the  Department  of  State 
happens  to  conflict  with  the  position  advocated 
by  a  private  individual  in  his  own  interest,  some- 
times that  person  yields  to  the  human  temptation 
to  assume  that  the  Department  has  "favored  for- 
eigners over  Americans."  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  mind  my  speaking  plainly  about  this  notion : 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  The  Depart- 
ment works  continually  and  devotedly  to  advance 
U.S.  objectives  in  dealing  with  approximately 
80  countries,  each  of  which  has  its  own  policies 
and  aspirations.  And  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
are  immeasurably  increased  when  misunderstand- 
ings of  this  kind  occur  at  home. 

The  Department  seeks  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  whole  country,  farmers  included.  It 
seeks  good  relations  with  other  countries.  Would 
anyone  have  it  do  otherwise?  It  pursues  the 
Nation's  objectives  of  cooperation  and  collective 
security.     Could  it  safely  do  otherwise? 

Wliat  I  have  said  so  far  this  morning  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

We  have  got  to  accept  the  implications  of  an 
era  of  interdependence.  One  of  these  implica- 
tions is  that  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  trade 
policy  suited  to  the  modern  world.  We  must  have 
a  trade  program  that  moves  forward,  not  back- 
ward. Our  Government  cannot  work  effectively 
toward  our  national  objectives  unless  it  is 
equipped  with  efficient  tools.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  the  OTC  are  among  the  tools  that 
are  needed.  The  question  whether  or  not  we  have 
those  tools  is  important  to  the  future  of  the  170 
million  people  of  the  United  States,  including 
farmers. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  point  which  has 
particular  relevance  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  Communists  have 
been  penetrating  the  underdeveloped  regions  by 
means  of  loans,  technical  assistance,  and  a  grow- 
ing trade.  The  Soviet  bloc,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  now  has  about  215  trade  and  payments 
agreements  with  nonbloc  countries.  More  than 
half  of  those  are  with  underdeveloped  comitries. 

In  its  trade  drive  the  bloc  has  capitalized  on  the 
desire  of  those  underdeveloped  countries  to  get 
bigger  foreign  markets  for  their  major  products 
and  to  stabilize  their  export  earnings.  The  Com- 
munists have  been  willing  to  take  some  of  these 
products  and  have  offered  in  return  manufactured 
goods  of  the  kinds  which  the  miderdeveloped 
coiuitries  need. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  Soviet  economic 
diplomacy  has  been  that  they  have  made  extensive 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

The  bloc  has  also  steadily  mcreased  its  program 
of  technical  assistance  to  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, including  Egypt,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  India, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Yemen. 

The  Communists  have  attempted  to  gain  re- 
spectability and  influence  by  playing  upon  two 
dominant  emotions  among  the  jieoples  of  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world — nationalism  and  a 
desire  for  higher  standards  of  living. 

Recently  in  San  Francisco  Vice  President 
Nixon  emphasized  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
an  all-out  Commmiist  economic  offensive  to  win 
tlie  allegiance  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
As  he  put  it,  "We  believe  that  free  men  in  the 
long  run  will  outplan  and  outproduce  a  slave 
economy.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
dictator  state,  as  recent  events  prove,  can  in  the 
short  run  achieve  spectacular  results  by  concen- 
trating its  full  power  in  any  given  direction." ' 

I  believe  that,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
clieck  the  momentum  of  its  trade  agreements 
program,  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  trade  field  could 
become  more  serious. 

This  is  indeed  a  challenging  time.  But  with 
sound  policies  and  with  adequate  tools  to  carry 
them  out  this  country,  in  partnership  with  other 
free  peoples,  will  meet  the  challenge. 


'/6td.,  Nov.  4, 1957,  p.  704. 
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International  Air  Transportation  Policy;  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


hy  Douglas  Dillon 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  today  to  discuss  the  development  of  in- 
ternational air  transportation  and  to  outline  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  State  in  this  field. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  one  is  particularly  aware 
of  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  make  air  travel  rapid,  reliable,  and 
safe.  The  cities  of  the  West  are  now  but  a  few 
houi-s  from  the  Atlantic,  and  a  network  of  air 
routes  extends  from  your  cities  to  the  Orient  and 
on  to  the  Near  East  and  Europe.  Aloreover,  there 
is  also  the  newly  developed  Great  Circle  Route 
across  Canada  to  Europe.  The  scope  of  this  net- 
work can  be  appreciated  when  one  realizes  that 
United  States  aii-lines  now  serve  132  cities  in  for- 
eign countries  and  that  at  27  of  these  points  more 
than  one  United  States  airline  is  operating. 
United  States  airlines  fly  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  except  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  last 
year  carried  on  their  international  routes  nearly  4 
million  passengers  on  journeys  totaling  over  51/^ 
billion  passenger  miles. 

It  is  evident  that  international  air  transporta- 
tion cannot  exist  unless  permission  to  fly  over,  and 
land  in,  other  countries  can  be  obtained  and  unless 
the  right  to  exercise  normal  commercial  privileges 
is  guaranteed  by  the  countries  involved.  It  is 
equally  evident  that,  since  international  rela- 
tions and  the  negotiation  of  arrangements  be- 
tween governments  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  negotiation  of  air  trans- 
port agreements  has  become  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibilities. 


'  Address  made  before  the  Western  States  Council  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  9  (press  release  621  dated 
Nov.  7). 


Before  World  War  II  few  countries  had  air- 
lines capable  of  serving  the  United  States.  Most 
of  them  were  willing  to  authorize  a  United  States 
airline  to  serve  their  territory  without  asking  for 
reciprocal  privileges.  Consequently,  it  was  us- 
ually possible  for  an  American  airline  to  obtain 
its  own  permit.  Technical  developments  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  air  transportation  have  changed 
that  situation.  Longer-range  aircraft  and  the 
greater  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  develop  in- 
ternational airlines  have  caused  their  governments 
to  seek  traffic  privileges  in  the  United  States  for 
their  own  airlines  in  return  for  the  privileges 
granted  to  our  airlines.  The  value  of  air  trans- 
portation to  the  economic  life  of  a  country,  par- 
ticularly as  a  dollar  earner,  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  farflung  airlines.  Many  nations 
feel  that  "showing  the  flag  abroad"  in  air  service 
is  necessary  to  their  international  prestige.  To- 
day traffic  rights  are  sought  principally  through 
intergovernmental  negotiations,  and  the  broad 
base  of  our  international  route  system  lies  in  the 
air  transport  agreements  which  we  have  entered 
into  with  48  countries.  These  agreements  make 
it  possible  for  our  United  States  airlines  to  op- 
erate over  most  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  agreements  contain  clauses  requir- 
ing consultations  at  the  request  of  either  party 
after  the  giving  of  due  notice.  All  of  these  agree- 
ments also  contain  cancellation  clauses.  This  is 
p  most  important  fact  not  always  realized.  It 
means  that  our  United  States  airlines  can  retain 
their  present  rights  only  as  long  as  the  countries 
with  which  we  have  agreements  remain  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  agreements  are  fair. 
Agreements  that  looked  fair  10  years  ago,  when 
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few  countries  could  dream  of  operating  their 
own  airlines,  may  not  satisfy  countries  which  to- 
day are  developing  their  own  international  air- 
lines. Because  of  this  situation  we  are  now  be- 
ing faced  today  with  many  requests  for 
consultations  under  the  agreements.  So  far  in 
1957  consultations  on  existing  agreements  have 
been  held  with  14  different  countries.  It  is  our 
objective  during  these  consultations  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  rights  of  our  United  States  air- 
lines while  granting  no  more  rights  to  foreign 
airlines  than  are  necessary  or  fair  in  the 
circumstances. 

Responsibilities  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Wliile  the  Department  of  State  is  responsible 
for  these  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  the 
position  adopted  by  the  United  States  is  reached 
only  after  the  consideration  of  many  factors  and 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Prior  to  all  negotiations  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  work  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  State  in  pre- 
paring a  case.  Later  they  participate  in  actual 
negotiations  as  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  They  can  thus  contribute  directly 
to  the  presentation  of  the  United  States  position, 
can  hear  and  evaluate  the  reasoning  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  country,  and  can  assist 
in  preparing  rebuttal  arguments. 

As  you  know,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  lias 
basic  responsibility  for  regulating  United  States 
civil  aviation  and  for  j^romoting  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident it  certificates  United  States  airlines  to 
operate  internationally  and  issues  the  licenses 
necessary  to  permit  foreign  airlines  to  operate  to 
the  United  States. 

Other  Government  agencies  may  be  involved 
when  considerations  of  particular  interest  to 
them  arise.  However,  it  is  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  is  most  widely  interested  in,  and 
responsible  for,  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
economical  United  States  air  transport  system. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  determines  the 
economic  value  of  routes.  It  examines  the  sta- 
tistics of  business  already  developed  at  given 
points  or  along  certain  routes  and  estimates  the 
traffic  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.    It 


evaluates  the  importance  of  traffic  rights  at  vari- 
ous points.  The  impact  of  added  competition  is 
considered.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also 
gives  careful  consideration  to  the  air  transporta- 
tion needs  of  communities  tliroughout  the 
United  States.  In  short,  it  is  the  judge  of  the 
economic  value  of  the  routes  under  negotiation. 

In  view  of  the  direct  effect  which  air  transport 
agreements  have  on  the  airlines  and  tlie  competi- 
tion which  they  will  meet,  they  are  normally  in- 
vited to  assign  an  observer  to  work  with  the 
United  States  delegation.  This  observer,  usually 
from  the  Air  Transport  Association,  attends  the 
international  meetings  and  participates  in  con- 
ferences of  the  United  States  delegation  and  in 
other  meetings  witliin  tlie  United  States  Govern- 
ment where  problems  relating  to  the  negotiation 
are  discussed.  The  Air  Transport  Association 
Ireeps  the  individual  airlines  apprised  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations.  They,  in  turn,  fre- 
quently meet  witli  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  Department  of  State  representatives  to  pre- 
sent their  views  or  to  submit  information  which 
may  be  used  in  the  negotiations. 

In  conducting  a  negotiation  it  is  naturally  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  State  to  know  the 
political  relationship  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  otlier  country,  as  well  as  the  over- 
all political  situation  in  the  region  or  tliroughout 
the  world  which  may  be  affected  by  an  aviation 
agreement.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  the 
Department  must  determine  how  negotiations  can 
be  handled  most  effectively  and  must  remain 
aware  of  the  effect  of  these  broader  political  con- 
siderations on  tlie  narrower  field  of  international 
aviation.  Tlie  Department  of  State  assigns  to  its 
experienced  negotiators  the  task  of  obtaining  the 
rights  needed  for  tlie  development  of  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  international  air  transportation  by  United 
States  airlines,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  rights 
must  permit  economic  service  and  future  growth 
on  routes  which  serve  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  which  may  contribute  to  the  national  defense. 
It  is  important  to  remember  throughout  negotia- 
tions that  no  nation  will  long  i-eniain  a  party  to 
an  agreement  which  it  considers  a  bad  bargain. 
Tlie  international  routes  flown  by  our  airlines  can 
be  maintained  and  extended  only  if  other  coun- 
tries are  satisfied  that  the  principles  on  which  we 
negotiate  will,  in  turn,  permit  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  aviation  needs. 
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Negotiations  With  Australia 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  review  the  recent 
negotiations  which  took  place  with  Australia.^ 
These  clearly  illustrate  the  procedures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  reveal  some  of  the  issues  which  are 
often  involved  in  aviation  negotiations. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  our  negotiations 
but  will  outline  the  changes  in  our  agreement 
which  resulted  from  these  talks.  Before  the  ne- 
gotiations the  Australian  airline,  Qantas,  had  the 
right  to  carry  traffic  from  Australia  to  the  West 
Coast  and  on  to  Canada.  The  route  revision 
which  was  negotiated  gave  Australia  the  addi- 
tional right  to  carry  traffic  from  Australia 
through  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  to  pick 
up  traffic  in  the  United  States  for  Europe.  The 
Australians  were  not  given  the  right  to  carry  pas- 
sengers from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to 
another. 

The  United  States,  which  already  had  the  right 
to  carry  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  obtained  by  the  amended  agreement  the 
right  to  offer  service  to  two  points  in  Australia 
through  a  number  of  different  intermediate  points 
and  to  continue  beyond  Australia  to  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

The  Australian  case  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
accommodate  through  traffic  between  Australia 
and  Europe  via  the  United  States  with  the  right 
to  pick  up  and  carry  a  reasonable  amount  of  in- 
ternational traffic  originating  in  the  United 
States.  The  Australian  proposal  was  weighed  By 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  reviewed  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  service  on  United  States 
airlines  operating  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  domestically.  It  conferred  with  the 
interested  airlines  and  the  Department  of  State, 
both  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Australian  delega- 
tion and  repeatedly  during  the  negotiations. 

In  a  month  of  negotiations  the  two  delegations 
arrived  at  a  bargain.  This  had  to  be  further  re- 
viewed by  both  Governments  before  the  agreement 
was  finally  signed  2  months  later.  The  bargain 
was  a  fair  one.  The  Australians  had  shown  that 
enough  traffic  from  Australia  to  Europe  moved  on 
the  route  via  the  United  States  to  justify  service 
by  the  Australian  airline.  Both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational airlines  of  the  United  States  would 
naturally  have  preferred  to  see  Qantas  stop  at 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  402. 
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the  West  Coast  so  that  they  could  carry  the  Aus- 
tralian traffic  across  the  continent  and  across  the 
Atlantic.  However,  a  prmciple  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  United  States  international  airlines  was 
involved.  In  addition  to  the  right  to  carry  traffic 
originating  in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
country  and  on  to  other  foreign  points.  United 
States  airlines  must  have  the  right  to  pick  up  the 
reasonable  amount  of  fill-up  traffic  needed  to  in- 
sure the  economic  health  of  a  long  route.  Only 
in  this  way  can  our  airlines  maintain  their  far- 
flung  routes.  The  Australian  negotiations  showed 
justification  for  the  route  through  the  United 
States.  Refusal  to  grant  it  would  have  set  an  ex- 
ample damaging  to  our  own  international  airlines, 
which  need  similar  rights  for  their  continued 
well-being. 

The  thought  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
today  is  that  nations  which  before  the  war  wel- 
comed service  that  they  could  not  provide  for 
themselves  now  have  airlines  which  are  compet- 
ing for  traffic.  Nations  which  immediately  after 
the  war  were  lunited  in  equipment  and  experience 
have  expanded  to  the  point  where  they  are  seek- 
ing new  opportunities  in  world  markets.  They 
are  tempted  to  introduce  restrictive  measures  in 
order  to  keep  other  competing  airlines  out  of  mar- 
kets they  consider  as  legitimately  their  own. 
They  will  maintain  liberal  jiolicies  only  if  they 
see  that  that  is  the  path  that  leads  to  gi'owth  and 
opportunity.  The  United  States  believes  in  the 
value  of  freedom  of  opportunity  under  fair  stand- 
ards. It  thinks  that  under  this  principle  neither 
new  airlines  struggling  for  a  fair  start  nor  estab- 
lished airlines  need  be  penalized.  It  wislies  to 
see  this  opportunity  for  its  own  airlines,  and  it 
must  give  the  same  opportunity  to  the  airlines  of 
other  countries.  We  are  confident  that,  granted 
such  fair  and  open  competition,  our  United  States 
international  airlines  will  continue  to  develop  and 
maintain  their  fair  share  of  the  world's  growing 
air  traffic. 

Mutuai  Security  Programs 

I  should  now  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment 
about  another  subject  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us — that  is,  the  mutual  security  progi-ams. 

These  programs  are  sometimes  termed  "for- 
eign aid,"  which  is  very  misleading.  The  proper 
name  is  "mutual  security" — and  that  accurately 
describes  their  purpose.    They  are  designed  to 
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serve  our  interests  by  helping  to  keep  our  country 
free  and  at  peace.  They  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

More  than  once  in  this  century  aggressors  have 
forced  us  to  choose  between  losing  our  freedom 
and  waging  war  to  defend  it.  This  must  not  hap- 
pen again.  Another  great  war  V70uld  bring  in- 
comparably greater  destruction  than  any  in  the 
past — destruction  of  the  very  freedom  that  we 
were  fighting  to  defend. 

To  prevent  this  choice  from  again  being  forced 
on  us,  we  must  do  two  things : 

One,  we  must  deter  direct  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Two,  we  must  participate  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  less  developed  countries  so  that  these 
countries  can  fulfill  their  economic  aspirations 
without  resort  to  totalitarian  methods. 

That  is  what  our  mutual  security  programs 
help  to  do. 

The  Communist  bloc  threatening  the  free  world 
possesses  enormous  military  power.  It  rules  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  and  has  the  most  modern 
weapons.  We  know  from  tragic  experience  that 
the  Communists  will  use  this  power  for  armed 
aggression  whenever  they  believe  that  this  would 
be  successful. 

To  deter  aggression,  we  must  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  they  could  not  succeed.  This  means, 
in  the  first  place,  showing  them  that  we  would 
come  to  their  free  neighbors'  defense  if  they  at- 
tacked these  countries.  To  make  this  clear  we 
have  made  collective  defense  pacts  with  most  of 
the  nations  that  could  readily  be  attacked  by  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  manpower. 

But  these  defense  pacts  need  to  be  backed  by 
military  power.  And  these  countries  are  not  able, 
unaided,  to  maintain  adequate  national  forces. 
Either  we  must  help  them,  or  do  the  job  ourselves, 
or  leave  them  exposed. 

We  do  station  abroad  airpower  and  some  United 
States  troops.  But  for  the  greater  part  we  must 
rely  on  the  countries  near  to  the  Russian-Chinese 
land  mass  to  build  up  their  own  armed  forces. 
They  can  and  will  do  this  if  we  help  them.  Most 
of  them  cannot  do  it  all  alone.  So  we  help  in  two 
ways — we  supply  them  with  tanks,  planes,  and 
other  weapons.  The  Congress  appropriated 
neai'ly  $1.9  billion  for  such  military  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1958.    Also  we  give  financial  support 


to  help  some  of  these  countries  to  bear  the  cost  of 
a  military  establishment  which  otherwise  would 
be  beyond  their  capacity.  For  such  defense  sup- 
port the  Congress  appropriated  $725  million  last 
year. 

Taken  together,  these  two  types  of  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  enable  our  allies  to  mount  an  in- 
creased effort,  which  multiplies  the  value  of  our 
contribution  many  times. 

Deterring  the  Communist  Economic  Offensive 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  deter  direct  armed 
aggression.  We  must  also  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  expanding  by  subversion. 

They  find  tempting  opportunities  to  do  this, 
particularly  in  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  These  awakening  peoples  feel  that  politi- 
cal freedom  should  mean  that  they  can,  in  free- 
dom, find  ways  to  throw  off  their  age-old  poverty. 
However,  Communist  technicians  and  agitators 
are  being  sent  to  these  newly  independent  coun- 
tries in  increasing  numbers,  telling  them  that 
only  communism  can  give  them  greater  economic 
well-being.  In  support  of  this  propaganda,  the 
Communist  bloc  has  launched  a  major  program 
of  economic  penetration  and  is  making  substan- 
tial offers  of  aid  to  these  countries. 

Since  1954  the  countries  of  the  Soviet-Chinese 
Communist  bloc  have  extended  credits  and 
grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  totaling  $1.5 
billion.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Soviets  to  their  allies.  In 
this  category  would  fall  the  Soviet  assistance  to 
Communist  China.  The  trade  balance  of  Com- 
munist countries  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
doubled  in  the  last  3  years  and  totaled  $1.5  billion 
in  1956.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Com- 
munist trade  effort  and  the  credits  extended  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  designed  to  serve  the  political 
purposes  of  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  concentrate  their  economic  offensive 
against  countries  whose  economic  problems  in- 
crease their  willingness  to  accept  Communist 
ofi'ers. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  in  winning  over 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries,  or 
any  substantial  number  of  them,  the  free  world 
will  be  gravely  weakened — just  as  certainly  as  it 
would  be  if  these  countries  had  been  conquered 
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by  Red  armies.  And  the  Communists  would  be 
encouraged  by  such  victories  to  ever  more  dan- 
gerous and  aggressive  measures. 

If  a  disaster  of  this  sort  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries  must  be 
able  to  progress  as  members  of  the  free  world. 
This  progress  will  depend  mostly  on  their  own 
efforts.  But  in  many  cases  moderate  help  from 
us  can  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

The  help  which  these  comi tries  need  from  us 
is  of  two  types: 

First,  they  need  technical  assistance — training 
in  such  fields  as  public  health  and  irrigation, 
transportation,  and  help  in  industrial  begin- 
nings. We  meet  this  need  through  our  technical 
cooperation  program. 

Second,  they  need  to  be  able  to  borrow  the 
money  to  start  building  essential  development 
projects,  such  as  railroads,  dams,  and  roads. 

As  these  countries'  development  proceeds,  they 
should  increasingly  be  able  to  borrow  from  private 
investors  and  the  World  Bank.  We  intend  to  see 
that  this  shift  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  that  private  investors,  in  particular,  are  en- 
couraged to  assume  an  increasingly  active  role. 

In  the  first  stages  of  development,  however, 
some  financing  from  United  States  governmental 
funds  is  required.  To  provide  this  financing,  the 
Congress  this  year  established  a  new  instrument, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  will 
make  loans  to  less  developed  countries  for  sound 
projects  that  cannot  be  financed  from  other 
sources. 

The  annual  sums  which  we  believe  the  fund  will 
need  in  order  to  operate  effectively  are  much 
smaller  than  those  required  for  military  assist- 
ance. They  would  amount  to  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  Government's  total  budget.  None  of  this 
is  a  gift;  it  is  all  in  the  form  of  loans,  although 
the  terms  will  necessarily  be  more  generous  than 
those  offered  by  existing  institutions.  I  look  to 
the  fund  to  be  an  increasingly  effective  weapon  in 
the  contest  between  freedom  and  international 
communism  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

To  wage  this  contest  effectively,  we  must  also 
be  able  to  meet  special  needs  and  sudden  emergen- 
cies that  cannot  be  foreseen.  We  do  this  out  of 
another  mutual  security  program,  so-called  special 


assistance.  The  Congress  appropriated  $225  mil- 
lion for  this  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

This  mutual  security  program,  made  up  of 
funds  for  the  defense  of  tiie  free  world,  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  special  needs,  makes 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  peace  and  security. 

The  world  has  been  made  small  by  the  airplane. 
We  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are,  as  I  said  earlier, 
but  a  few  hours  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Across  the  Pacific  in  Asia  and  on  through  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  free  countries  are,  with 
our  assistance,  protecting  themselves  from  Com- 
munist invasion.  Many  are  faced  with  serious 
economic  problems  and  a  desperate  need  for  basic 
capital  investment  if  they  are  to  meet  subversion 
and  disorder.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  our 
destiny  is  linked  with  tlieirs.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  our  contribution  toward  a  peacefully 
developing  world. 


Philippine-American  Day 

Press  release  629  dated  November  15 

Philippine- American  Day  was  first  proclaimed 
by  the  late  Philippine  President,  Eamon  Magsay- 
say,  in  1954  for  the  observance  of  the  close  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  observed  on  the  15th 
of  November  every  year  since  then.  It  is  a  day 
on  which  the  peoples  of  both  nations  recall  their 
long  and  fruitful  association  in  vvar  and  peace. 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  in  announcing  that 
the  occasion  would  be  observed  again  this  year, 
stated  that  it  is  imperative  that  Philippine- 
American  friendship  be  made  stronger. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  taken  this  occasion  to 
send  the  following  message  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  Felixberto  M.  Serrano: 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  annual  observance  of 
Philippine- American  Day  to  reaffirm  the  strong 
ties  of  friendship  which  imite  our  two  countries. 
I  am  confident  that  this  friendship  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  years  ahead  as  we  work  toward  the 
common  goal  of  peace  with  justice  in  the  world. 
"Sjncerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dtilles" 
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Delivery  of  Arms  to  Tunisia 

Press  release  627  dated  November  14 

The  State  Department  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 14  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  deliver  to  Timisia,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, a  shipment  of  small  arms  and  ammimition 
for  defensive  purposes.  The  United  States  ship- 
ment will  consist  of  500  M-1  rifles  and  50,000 
rounds  of  ammimition  and  is  being  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  Tmiisia. 

This  shipment  is  an  initial  response  to  an 
appeal  for  assistance  in  purchasing  arms  made  by 
President  Bourguiba  on  September  4.  It  consti- 
tutes a  recognition  that  Timisia,  as  a  free  and 
independent  member  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
the  inherent  right  and  obligation  to  provide  for 
its  internal  security  and  self-defense.  The  West- 
ern comitries  should  provide  to  Tmiisia,  which  has 
freely  chosen  to  identify  itself  with  the  West,  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  its  means  of  defense  from 
Western  sources. 

The  shipment  of  arms  to  Tunisia  is  covered  by 
the  most  explicit  assurances  by  the  Government 
of  Tunisia  as  to  their  defensive  use,  their  safe 
custody,  and  their  nontransferability. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  France  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  associate  itself  with  the  supply  of  arms 
to  Tunisia,  despite  the  frequent  consultations 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject.  The 
United  States  still  believes  that  the  ties  of  history, 
culture,  and  geography  which  bind  France  and 
Timisia  constitute  the  basis  for  a  close  and  en- 
during relationship  which  can  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial m  the  military,  as  well  as  other,  fields. 


Anniversary  of  Suppression 
of  Hungarian  Revolution 

Statement  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.8.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations'^ 

One  year  ago  today  the  freedom  which  the 
Hungarian  people  had  won  for  themselves  by 
their  bravery  was  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Army. 


'  Made  on  Nov.  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  by  Soviet  military  forces 
(U.S./U.N.  pre.ss  release  2791). 


We  remember  November  4,  1956,  as  a  black 
page  in  history.  The  Soviet  authorities,  right  up 
to  the  moment  when  their  tanks  opened  fire  on  the 
people  of  Budapest,  pretended  to  be  negotiating 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hun- 
gary. Even  the  Soviet  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  joined  in  this  attempt  to  deceive 
the  world.  Then,  suddenly,  the  trap  was  sprung 
and  Hungary  was  dragged  back  into  the  shadow 
of  Soviet  tyranny. 

Yet  hope  for  Hungary  is  not  dead.  One  lesson 
which  we  have  all  learned  from  these  events  is 
that  the  love  of  liberty  cannot  be  extinguished 
even  by  years  of  Soviet  repression.  Certainly, 
where  the  will  for  freedom  is  as  strong  as  it  has 
shown  itself  in  Hungary,  nothing  can  suppress  it 
permanently. 

We  in  the  free  world  are  united  in  our  desire 
to  find  a  way  by  which  the  Hungai'ian  nation  can 
again  enjoy  freedom  and  independence.  Through 
the  United  Nations  we  have  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to  respect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
Wo  shall  continue  to  do  so,  knowing  that  the 
present  trials  of  the  Hungarian  people  will  even- 
tually end.  To  the  people  of  Hungary,  therefore, 
we  say  today: 

Your  courage  and  your  love  of  freedom  have 
earned  for  you  the  admiration  of  all  the  world. 
You  will  never  be  forgotten. 


Proceedings  Against  Bulgaria 
in  1955  Plane  Case 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  application  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  instituting  proceedings 
against  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

October  28, 1957 
Sir: 

1.  This  is  a  written  application,  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court,  submit- 
ted by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  instituting  proceedings  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria  on  account  of  certain  inter- 
nationally wrongful  acts  committed  on  July  27, 
1955  by  fighter  aircraft  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment within  the  air  space  of  Bulgaria  against 
American  nationals  proceeding  as  jiasseiigers  in 
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an  international  civil  Constellation  aircraft  No. 
4X-AIv!C  belonging  to  El  Al  Israel  Airlines,  Ltd. 

The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  grounds  upon  which  the 
claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  based  are  adequately  set  forth  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments through  the  intermediation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland,  copies  of  which  are 
attached  to  this  application  as  annexes.  It  will 
be  noted  that  while  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  described, 
admitted  liability  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  injury  to  American  nationals,  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  damages  incurred  and  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  incidents  in  the  future  as 
well  as  to  punish  the  Bulgarian  nationals  who 
were  responsible  for  the  actions  committed,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  is  now  disclaiming  all 
liability ;  it  has  instead  merely  proposed  to  make 
an  arbitrary  ex  gratia  per  capita  payment  in  Bul- 
garian currency  to  families  of  the  American  na- 
tionals who  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the 
Bulgarian  deeds. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that  the 
present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  character 
specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  including  subdivisions  a  through  d.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexes,  the  legal  dispute  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  the  Bulgarian 
Government  involves,  among  other  questions  of 
international  law,  the  scope  and  application  of 
international  obligations  relating  to  the  overflight 
of  international  civil  aircraft;  particularly,  the 
duties  of  the  government,  and  military  defense 
authorities  of  the  government,  m  whose  territory 
the  intrusion  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  with 
respect  to  interception,  identification  signals  be- 
tween intercepting  and  intruding  civil  aircraft 
and  the  use  of  force  as  against  passengers  of 
intruding  civil  aircraft;  together  with  issues  of 
fact  which,  if  resolved  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government,  would  prove  breaches  of  in- 
ternational obligation  by  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment; and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repara- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  all  these 
breaches. 

The  United  States  Govermnent,  in  filing  this 
application  with  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  case.    The 


Bulgarian  Government  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  by  virtue  of  the  signature 
of  its  representative  to  the  Protocol  of  Signature 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  and  this  acceptance  was  complete- 
ly unconditional ;  acceptance  became  effective  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  virtue  of  Article  36  (5)  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court  upon  the  date  of  admission  of  Bul- 
garia into  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is,  briefly,  that  the  Government 
of  Bulgaria  on  July  27,  19&5  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully caused  fighter  military  aircraft  to  fire  upon 
and  destroy  an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  Constellation 
aircraft  No.  4X-AKC.  This  was  accomplished 
while  the  aircraft  was  innocently  overflying  Bul- 
garian territory  en  route  from  Vieima  to  Tel  Aviv. 
It  had,  apparently  unbeknown  to  the  crew,  been 
driven  slightly  off  its  course,  in  Yugoslavia,  by  un- 
predicted  strong  local  winds  at  high  altitude  in 
sudden  turbulent  weather  and  poor  visibility.  It 
was  fired  upon  while  attempting  to  return  to  its 
course  and  as  it  was  about  to  leave  Bulgaria. 
Among  the  effects  of  the  attack  was  the  killing  of 
all  the  passengers  and  crew,  including  six  Ameri- 
can nationals,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property 
on  board  the  aircraft.  The  American  individuals 
had  no  part  in  the  navigation  or  control  of  the  air- 
craft but  were  merely  passengers  who  had  pur- 
chased international  flight  tickets  and  the  aircraft 
was  flown  in  accordance  with  standard  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  procedures.  While  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  deem  the  point  ma- 
terial to  the  case,  it  adds  that  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  crew  were  not  only  engaged  m 
innocent  flight  but  were  competent  and  careful. 

The  United  States  Government  further  points 
out  that  the  Bulgarian  Government's  admission  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  Government,  which 
it  now  has  repudiated,  was  made  before  its  election 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  these  breaches  of  international  obligation, 
the  United  States  Government  had  demanded  and 
demands  monetary  and  other  reparation  from  the 
Bulgarian  Govermnent;  the  monetary  reparation 
demanded  consists  of  $257,875.00. 

In  further  pleadings  herein,  the  United  States 
Government  will  more  fully  set  forth  the  issues 
of  fact  and  the  issues  of  law  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  decision  by  the  Court  in  accordance 
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with  the  Statute  and  Rules  of  the  Court.  It  will 
request  that  the  Court  find  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  damage  caused ;  that  the  Court  award 
damages  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Government 
against  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  sum  of 
$257,875.00,  with  interest,  and  such  other  repara- 
tion and  redress  as  the  Court  may  deem  to  be  fit  and 
proper;  and  that  the  Court  make  all  other  neces- 
sary orders  and  awards,  including  an  award  of 
costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 

4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  its 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  this  application  and  all 
proceedings  thereon. 


Very  truly  yours, 


LoFTUS  E.  Becker 
The  Legal  Adviser 
of  the 
Defartment  of  State 


Annexes : 


1.  Aide  Memoire  from  the  United  States  Government  to 
tbe  Bulgarian  Government  of  August  2, 1955. 

2.  Note  from  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  August  4,  1955. 

3.  Note   from   the   United   States   Government   to  the 
Bulgarian  Government  of  August  22,  1956. 

4.  Svriss  Communication  of  Bulgarian  Statement  to  the 
United   States  Government  of  August  8,  1957. 

5.  Note   from   the   United   States   Government  to   the 
Bulgarian  Government  of  October  11,  1957. 


ANNEX  1 

Aide  Memoire  Delivered  Tiirougli  the  Swiss  Legation 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  August  2, 1955 

"The  United  States  Government  protests  emphatically 
against  the  brutal  action  of  Bulgarian  military  personnel 
on  July  27,  1955  in  firing  upon  a  commercial  aircraft  of 
the  El  Al  Israel  Airlines,  which  was  lawfully  engaged 
as  an  international  carrier.  This  attack,  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  aircraft  and  the  death  of  all 
personnel  aboard,  including  several  United  States  citi- 
zens, constitutes  a  grave  violation  of  accepted  principles 
of  international  law.  The  Bulgarian  Government  has 
acknowledged  responsibility  for  this  action. 

"The  United  States  Government  demands  that  the  Bul- 
garian Government  (1)  take  all  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  incidents  of  this  nature  and 
inform  the  United  States  Government  concerning  these 
measures;  (2)  punish  all  persons  responsible  for  this 
incident;  and  (3)  provide  prompt  and  adequate  compen- 
sation to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  families 
of  the  United  States  citizens  killed  in  this  attack." 


ANNEX  2 


Note  From  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  August  4,  1955 

English  Text 


MiNISTEY    OP    FOEEIGN    AfFAIES 


No.  42803 


The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Lega- 
tion of  Switzerland  at  Sofia  and,  in  reply  to  its  aide- 
memoire  of  August  2,  1955  and  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to  request 
the  Legation  to  be  good  enough  to  transmit  the  following 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  investigation  carried  out  by  the  special  govern- 
mental commission  has  irrefutably  determined  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  July  27,  1955  at  7 :  10  local  time  the  aircraft  of  the 
Israeli  Airline  El-Al  entered  Bulgarian  air  space  in  the 
area  of  the  town  of  Trn  without  any  warning.  After 
having  penetrated  a  distance  of  40  kilometers,  the  air- 
craft overflew  the  towns  of  Breznik,  Radomlr,  Stanke 
Dimitrov,  Blagoevgrad,  and  continued  on  its  course  in  a 
southerly  direction.  It  flew  over  Bulgarian  territory  for 
approximately  200  kilometers. 

South  of  the  town  of  Stanke  Dimitrov  the  aircraft  was 
intercepted  by  two  Bulgarian  fighter  planes  which  re- 
ceived orders  to  force  it  to  land  at  a  Bulgarian  airport. 

The  fighter  planes  warned  the  aircraft,  in  accordance 
with  international  regulations,  to  land.  In  spite  of  this, 
it  did  not  obey  but  continued  to  fly  In  a  southerly  direc- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  escape  across  the  Bulgarian-Greek 
frontier. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  two  fighter  planes  of  the 
Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  of  this  area,  astonished 
by  the  behavior  of  the  aircraft,  opened  fire,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  caught  fire  shortly  thereafter  and  crashed  in 
the  area  of  the  town  of  Petric. 

Adopting  the  conclusions  of  the  special  governmental 
commission  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  the  case, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  admits  that  the  causes  of  the 
unfortunate  accident  suffered  by  the  El-Al  aircraft  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  aircraft  departed  from  its  route,  violated  the 
frontier  of  the  Bulgarian  State  and  without  any  warning 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior  of  Bulgarian  air 
space.  Equipped  with  the  most  modern  aerial  navigating 
instruments,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  violated  Bulgarian  air  space.  Even  after 
having  been  warned,  it  did  not  obey  but  continued  to  fly 
towards  the  south  in  the  direction  of  the  Bulgarian-Greek 
frontier ; 

2.  The  Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  units  manifested 
a  certain  haste  and  did  not  take  all  the  steps  required  to 
force  the  aircraft  to  obey  and  to  land. 

3.  The  Bulgarian  Government  likewise  considers  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  not  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria,  certain  elements  have  allowed  them- 
selves systematically  to  violate  the  Bulgarian  frontier. 
During  recent  years  numerous  illegal  flights  over  the 
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Bulgarian  frontier  by  aircraft  of  undetermined  nation- 
ality have  been  noted  in  Bulgaria.  During  these  illegal 
flights,  diversionists  have  been  parachuted  into  Bulgarian 
territory,  equipped  with  arms,  radios  and  other  equipment. 
The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  has 
protested  on  several  occasions  to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  but  unfortunately  without 
result.  All  this  created  an  atmosphere  of  tension  which 
required  steps  to  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
State.  It  was  in  s\ich  an  atmosphere  of  tension  that  the 
unfortunate  accident  to  the  Israeli  plane  became  possible. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  and  people  express  once 
again  their  profound  regret  for  this  great  disaster  which 
has  caused  the  death  of  completely  innocent  people.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  ardently  desires  that  such  inci- 
dents should  never  happen  again.  It  will  cause  to  be 
identified  and  punished  those  guilty  of  causing  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  Israeli  plane  and  will  take  all  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  that  such  catastrophes  are  not 
repeated  on  Bulgarian  territory. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  sympathizes  deeply  with  the 
relatives  of  the  victims  and  is  prepared  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  compensation  due  to  their  families,  as  well  as 
its  share  of  compensation  for  material  damage  incurred. 
Legation  of  Switzerland 
Sofia.  August .},  1955. 


ANNEX  3 

Note  Delivered  in  Sofia  Tlirough  the  Legation  of 
Switzeriand  to  the  Buigarian  Government  on  August 
22, 1956 

Reference  is  made  to  the  exchange  of  communications 
between  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  at  Sofia  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
concerning  the  shooting  down  of  the  El  Al  Israel  AirUnes 
commercial  plane  (4X-AKC)  by  Bulgarian  military  air- 
craft on  July  27,  1955,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  commercial  plane  and  the  death  of  all  personnel 
aboard,  including  several  United  States  citizens. 

In  a  note  dated  August  4,  1955,  delivered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Sofia, 
the  Bulgarian  Government  expressed  its  regret  for  the 
incident ;  gave  assurances  that  it  would  identify  and  pun- 
ish all  persons  responsible  for  the  shooting  down  of  the 
commercial  plane  of  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  on  July  27, 
1955,  and  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  similar  oc- 
currences on  Bulgarian  territory ;  and  assumed  respon- 
sibility to  provide  compensation  to  families  of  the  United 
States  citizens  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  requests 
to  be  informed  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government  to  identify  and  punish  those  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  incident,  as  well  as  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  incidents  of  this  character. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  compensation  for  fam- 
ilies of  United  States  citizens  killed  as  a  consequence  of 


the  incident,  the  United  States  Government  has  found 
after  careful  investigation  that  the  pecuniary  lo.sses  and 
damages  suffered  by  United  States  citizens  totals  $2.57,- 
875.00.  The  total  amount  of  $257,875.00,  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  accept  as  indemnifica- 
tion for  such  losses  and  damages  is  itemized  in  the  annex 
to  the  present  note. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  that  the  claims 
made  herein  receive  prompt  consideration  by  the  Bul- 
garian Government  and  that  compensation  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  The  United  States  Government  further  re- 
quests that  payment  be  made  in  United  States  dollar 
exchange  in  the  form  of  a  dollar  check  to  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Enclosure : 
Annex. 

ANNEX 

The  total  sum  of  $257,875.00,  representing  pecuniary 
losses  and  damages  suffered  by  United  States  citizens  in 
consequence  of  the  incident  of  July  27,  1955,  is  calculated 
as  follows : 

Claim  No.  1 
Name  of  decedent :  RACHEL  AVRAM 
Names  of  claimants:    (1)   Mendel  Avram,  widower 

(2)  Morrell  Avram,  son 

(3)  Liliana  Avram,  daughter 
Pecuniary  loss:  $55,000.00 
Loss  of  personal  effects :  3,  200.  00 
Total :                                                          $58,  200.  00 

Claim  No.  2 
Name  of  decedent :  ORA  COHEN 
Name  of  claimant:  Daniel  B.  Cohen,  Widower 
Pecuniary  loss :  $25,  000.  00 

Loss  of  personal  effects  :  2, 475.  00 

Total :  $27, 475.  00 

Claim  No.  3 

Name  of  decedent :    ANNA  HAHN 

Names  of  claimants  :     (1)   Hugo  Hahn,  widower 

(2)  Miriam  Cohn,  daughter 

(3)  Hannah  Biberstein,  daughter 
Pecuniary  loss:  $30,000.00 

Loss   of  personal   effects :  

Total :  $30,  000.  00 

Claim  No.  4 

Xanies  of  claimants :      (1)   MARY  KATZ 
(2)   ANNE  KATZ 
Names  of  claimants  :    (1)   Paul  Katz,  widower  and  father 

of  Anne 
(2)  Leo  Katz,  son  and  brother  of 
Anne 
Pecuniary  loss:  $45,000.00 

Loss  of  personal  effects  :  3,  000.  00 

Total :  $48,  000.  00 

Claim  No.  5 

Name  of  decedent :     AVRAAM  M.  MANN 
Names  of  claimants :     (1)   Gitel  Korn,  sister 

(2)   Shaindel  Hoffman,  sister 
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Pecuniary  loss : 

Loss  of  personal  effects : 

Total: 


$20,  000.  00 
$20. 000.  00 


Claim   No.   (J 


Names  of  (lefedeuts  :    (1)   ANNA  SACKS 
(2)   RENE  SACKS 
{?,)   DEBORA  SACKS 
Names  of  claimaul.s :    (1)   Max     Sacks,     widower     aud 
father  of  Rene  and  Debora 
(2)   Naomi   Sacks,   daughter  ami 
sister  of  Rene  and  Debora 
Pecuniary  loss :  .$70,  000.  00 

Loss  of  personal  effects :  3.  000.  00 

Incidental   expenses :  1,  200.  00 

Total :  $74,  200.  00 


ANNEX  4 

Swiss  Communication  of  Bulgarian   Statement  to 
the  United  States  Government  of  August  8,  19S7 

Fedeeai,  Political  Department 

Referring  to  the  notes  exchanged  concerning  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  aircraft  of  the  "El  Al  Israel  Airline",  the 
Federal  Political  Department  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Embas.sy  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  Mr.  Luben 
Anghelov,  Second  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Bulgaria,  has  invited  the  SwLss  Charge  d'AfCaires  at 
Sofia  for  an  interview  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Anghelov  stated  that  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as 
the  latter  has  always  repeated,  is  not  responsible  for 
this  catastrophe.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Israeli 
company.  However,  wishing  to  make  a  gesture  with  re- 
gard to  the  families  of  the  victims,  the  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities have  decided  to  grant  to  each  of  them  and  to 
deposit  in  their  favor  at  the  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 
the  amount  of  56,000  levas.  This  sum  would  be  trans- 
ferable and  convertible  in  currency.  It  seems  that  an 
identical  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  Israel. 

The  Political  Deiwrtment  would  appreciate  learning 
from  the  Embassy  the  position  of  the  American  author- 
ities in  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Anghelov. 

The  Department  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Embassy  the  a.ssurance  of  its  high  consideration. 
To  the  Embassy  op  the  I.tnitf.d  States  of  America, 
,      Bern,  August  S,  1957. 


ANNEX  5 

Note     Delivered     to     the     Bulgarian     Government 
Through  the  Swiss  Legation  on  October  11,  1957 

"The  Unite<l  States  Government  has  examined  the  state- 
ment of  the  Second  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 


Bulgaria  to  the  Swiss  Charge  d"Affaires  at  Sofia  of  ap- 
Ijroximately  August  8,  1957  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  concerning  the  payment  of 
damages  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  death 
of  Americau  nationals  and  the  loss  of  their  property 
resulting  from  the  firing  of  Bulgarian  military  personnel 
upon  a  civil  airliner  of  the  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  on 
July  27,  1955.  As  reported  to  the  United  -States  Govern- 
ment, the  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  that 
the  Bulgarian  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
.struction  of  the  airliner  and  the  death  of  its  crew  and 
passengers  and  other  damage :  but  that  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  have  decided  to  make  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  each  of  the  families  of  the  American  victims  by  trans- 
ferable Bulgarian  currency  amounting  to  56,000  levas. 

"The  United  States  Government  rejects  this  proposal  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government  and  repeats  the  request  made 
for  payment  of  the  sum  of  $257,875.00  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  notes  transmitted  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  Swiss  Government  on  August  22,  1956 
and  February  11,  1957. 

"The  United  States  Covernment  must  express  its  as- 
tonishment at  the  reversal  of  policy  and  attitude,  as  well 
as  at  the  failure  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  keep 
its  word  solemnly  made  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  the  world  at  large  following  the  unjustified  de- 
struction of  the  El  Al  aircraft  and  the  killing  of  its 
innocent  passengers  and  crew.  While  the  Bulgarian 
Government  now  denies  responsibility  for  the  destruction 
of  the  aircraft,  that  has  not  been  its  position  heretofore. 

"On  August  3,  1955,  the  Bulgarian  Government  an- 
nounced to  the  world  a  version  of  the  facts  of  the  de- 
struction allegedly  reached  by  a  .special  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment commission  set  up  to  Investigate  the  incident. 
It  concluded  that  the  'aircraft  defense  organs'  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  did  not  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  El  Al  aircraft 
that  the  Bulg.irian  authorities  desired  it  to  land.  It 
stated :  'The  Bulgarian  Government  and  the  Bulgarian 
people  once  more  express  their  deep  regret  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  catastrophe.'  It 
said  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  would  identify  and 
punish  the  persons  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  and 
that  it  sympathized  deeply  with  the  relatives  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  catastrophe. 

"On  August  4,  1955,  the  Bulgarian  Government  replied 
to  the  same  effect  to  the  United  States  Government's  pro- 
test of  August  2,  1955,  delivered  through  the  Federal 
Political  Department  of  the  Swiss  Government.  It  said : 
'The  Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  units  manifested  a 
certain  haste  and  did  not  take  all  the  steps  required  to 
force  the  aircraft  to  obey  and  to  land.'  It  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  and  concluded :  'The  Bulgarian 
Government  sympathizes  deeply  with  the  relatives  of  the 
victims  and  is  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  for 
compensation  due  to  their  families  as  well  as  its  share 
of  compensation   for   material   damage   incurred.' 

"The  Bulgarian  Government's  special  commission  find- 
ings, as  paraphrased  by  the  Bulgarian  Government,  are 
indeed,  the  United  States  Government  finds,  an  under- 
statement of  what  actually  occurred.     The  report  of  the 
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Commission  of  Inquiry  of  tlie  Israel  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications and  independent  investigation  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Government  have  disclosed  other  facts 
of  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  could  not  be  un- 
aware, and  which  make  the  shooting  by  the  Bulgarian 
fighter  aircraft  in  the  circumstances  a  flagrant  violation 
of  international  law.  If  permitted  to  remain  an  uncon- 
denmed  precedent,  the  action  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment would  encourage  similar  conduct  toward  innocent 
passengers  and  crew  and  legitimate  civil  aircraft  by  the 
Bulgarian  and  other  governments.  It  is  clear  that  the 
EI  Al  aircraft  which  was  shot  down  had,  as  a  result  of 
being  caught  in  a  severe  local  storm,  been  blown  off  its 
course  in  circumstances  which  could  occur,  particularly, 
to  any  aircraft  of  any  international  civil  airlines  law- 
fully engaged  in  carrying  passengers  in  innocent  inter- 
national flight.  Actually  the  distance  of  intrusion — 40 
kilometers — was  insignificant.  The  account  of  the  intru- 
sion given  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  itself  shows 
that  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  sought,  after  40  kilometers 
of  intrusion,  to  regain  his  original  flight  course,  and  had 
almost  left  the  air  space  above  Bulgaria  and  reached  his 
original  authorized  flight  course  when  the  Bulgarian 
fighter  planes  shot  the  civil  aircraft  plane  down.  More- 
over, the  weather  conditions  were  such  that  radio  com- 
munications were  undoubtedly  impaired,  and  they  could 
easily  have  confused  any  radio  operator  or  pilot  at  the 
altitude  and  under  the  cloud  and  storm  conditions  in 
which  the  El  Al  aircraft  was  caught. 

"The  consequent  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  permit  the  Israel  Inquiry  Commission  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  aircraft  on  the  ground  or  to  talk  to 
witnesses  on  Bulgarian  soil  comiwunded  the  violation  of 
international  law  and  practice.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
that  the  Bulgarian  fighter  aircraft  either  sought  to  lead 
or  could  have  led  the  El  Al  Constellation  to  any  kind  of 
proper  landing  field  in  Bulgaria.  At  most,  if  the  Bul- 
garian Government  had  any  complaints  about  overflight, 
it  should  have  resorted  to  the  usual  international  prac- 
tice of  noting  and  identifying  the  aircraft  and  engaging 
in  diplomatic  communications  with  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment looking  toward  a  non-repetition  of  the  incident  if 
possible. 

"There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  all  personal  and  material  injuries  to  Ameri- 
can nationals  in  the  full  amount  requested. 

"The  United  States  Government  also  notes  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  publicly  promised  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  governments  that  it  would 
not  only  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  incident  again 
but  would  identify  and  punish  the  malefactors.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  has  completely  failed,  so  far  as  ap- 


pears, to  take  any  such  action  and  has,  in  this  respect 
too,  violated  its  international  commitments. 

"The  United  States  Government  cannot  accept,  in  such 
a  case  of  clear  and  admitted  violations  of  international 
law,  any  conditions  making  payment  a  matter  of  grace 
or  arbitrarily  limited  in  amount  without  regard  to  actual 
damage  inflicted  and  suffered. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  also  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  this  matter,  in  as  much  as  its  nationals 
operate  the  largest  international  mileage  and  number  of 
aircraft  in  international  civil  aviation,  and  large  num- 
bers of  its  nationals  use  the  international  civil  aviation 
airlines  of  other  countries.  It  must  assume  that  every 
government,  whether  or  not  involved  in  the  El  Al  inci- 
dent, is  concerned  with  a  declaration  of  the  reprehensi- 
bility  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the 
El  Al  case  and  an  assurance  that  such  conduct  will  never 
be  repeated." 


U.S.-Mexican  Negotiations 
on  TV  Channels 

Press  release  632  dated  November  15 

Communication  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment will  meet  with  coimnunication  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  several  days  begin- 
ning November  18,  1957.  Tlie  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  mutually  acceptable  imderstanding  on  the 
allocation  of  ultra-high-frequency  (UHF)  tele- 
vision chamiels  along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border. 
The  meetings  are  being  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  The  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  Mexican  Government  is 
Carlos  Nunez  Arellano,  from  the  Mexican  Min- 
istry of  Communications  and  Public  Works.  The 
principal  spokesman  for  the  United  States  is 
Commissioner  Eosel  H.  Hyde  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  very-high-frequency  (VHF)  television 
chamiels  along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border  area  was 
reached  in  1951  ^  and  amended  in  1952.  - 


'  For  a  summary  of  the  1951  agreement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  865. 
-  Ibid.,  Aug.  18, 1952,  p.  267. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 

Adjourned  During  November  1957 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors Vienna Oct.  4-Nov.  1 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations Geneva Oct.  7-Nov.  30 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  12th  Session Geneva Oct.  17-Nov.  30 

South  Pacific  Commission:   17th  Session Noumea Oct.  18-Nov.  6 

ILO  Governing  Body:   137th  Session  (and  Committees) Geneva Oct.  21-Nov.  1 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on   Development  of  Trade  and  East-West     Geneva Oct.  21-Nov.  1 

Trade  Consultations. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting Montreal Oct.  22-Nov.  6 

2d  ICAO  South  American/South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation     Sao  Paulo Oct.  22-Nov.  16 

Meeting. 

3d  Ibero- American  Congress  on  Education Ciudad  Trujillo Oct.  23-Nov.  1 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference New  Delhi Oct.  28-Nov.  7 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on     Vancouver Oct.  28-Nov.j9 

Biology  and  Research. 

International   Union  of   Official   Travel   Organizations:   Executive     Washington Nov.  1-2 

Committee. 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on   Peaceful   Uses  of   Atomic   Energy:     New  York Nov.  2  (1  day) 

7th  Session. 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session Rome Nov.  2-22* 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General     Washington Nov.  3-9 

Assembly. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting  .        Vancouver Nov.  4-9 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara-     Calcutta Nov.  4-9 

tion  of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  3d 

Meeting. 

Workshop  on  the  Inter- American  Rural  Education  Center  ....      Rubio,  Venezuela Nov.  4—1 1 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  .      Paris Nov.  5-22 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Subcommittee Rome Nov.  7-8 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub-     Calcutta Nov.  11-16 

committee  on  Minerals  Resources  Development. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group     Geneva Nov.  11-18 

on  Statistics  of  Savings. 

Seminar  for  Development  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  Latin  America  .      Panamd Nov.  11-23 

Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference     .      Curagao Nov.  11-23 

ICAO  Radio  telephony  Speech  Panel:  1st  Meeting Paris Nov.  12-26 

4th  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference New  Delhi Nov.  13-26 

Inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on     Washington Nov.  14-27 

Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

U.N.    ECE    Housing    Committee:     15th    Session    (and    Working     Geneva Nov.  18-22 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session Rome Nov.  23  (1  day) 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee London Nov.  25  (1  day) 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva Nov.  25-29 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee New  York Nov.  25-29* 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting Cura5ao Nov.  25-30 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:   Uth  Session Brussels Nov.  25-30 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee London Nov.  26  (1  day) 

International  Sugar  Council:  14th  Session London Nov.  28-30* 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  15,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ICAO,  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  UNESCO, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  CCIT, 
International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Comit6  consultatif  international  t^l^graphique) ;  WHO,  World 
Health  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  PAIGH,  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1957 

U.N.  General  Assemblv:  12th  Session      New  York Sept.  17- 

GATT  Article  XXVIll  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Oct.  1- 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress Bangkok Nov.  18- 

UNESCO  Executive  Bo'ard:  49th  Session Paris Nov.  18- 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products Rome Nov.  25- 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines  ....  Geneva Nov.  25- 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection Geneva Nov.  25- 

Scheduled  December  1, 19S7-February  28, 1958 

FAO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  2- 

Region:  2d  Meeting. 

ITU  International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (CCIT):  Geneva Dec.  2- 

Substudy  Group  2/1 — Revision  of  the  Telegraph  Regulations. 

WMO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  2d  Session.    .    .  Caracas Dec.  4- 

3d  U.N.  ECAFE    Regional    Technical    Conference  on  Water  Re-  Manila Dec.  4r- 

sources  Development. 

ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Policy  in  Nonmetropolitan  Geneva Dec.  9- 

Territories:  6th  Session. 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Workers'  Education Geneva Dec.  9- 

U.N.  ECAFE   Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  RaO-  Bangkok Dec.  9- 

way  Subcommittee. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors Vienna Dec.  16- 

NATO  Council:  Ministerial  Session Paris Dec.  16- 

U.N.  ECE  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting    .    .    .  Geneva Dec.  16- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties Geneva Dec.  16- 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  24th  Session  (Resumed)  .    .    .  New  York December 

U.N.  ECAFE  Seminar  on  Roadbed  Stabilization New  Delhi December 

WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    .    .    .  Geneva Jan.  6— 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  6th  Session  .    .    .  Bangkok Jan.  6- 

U.N.  ECAFE    Industry   and    Natural  Resources  Committee:  6th  Bangkok Jan.  6- 

Session  of  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors Vienna Jan.  13- 

U.N.  ECOSOC   Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina-  New  York Jan.  13- 

tion  and  Protection  of  Minorities:  lOtli  Session. 

Inter- American  Travel  Congresses:  Technical   Committee  of  Ex-  Washington Jan.  13- 

perts  on  Travel  Plant. 

UNREF:  7th  Session  of  Executive  Committee  and  5th  Meeting  of  Geneva Jan.  13*- 

Standing  Program  Subcommittee. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  21st  Session Geneva Jan.  14- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  1st  Session Bangkok Jan.  20- 

4th  ICAO  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet-  Geneva Jan.  21- 

ing:  Preliminary  Meeting  of  the  Air  Traffic  Services  Committee. 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  2d  Session   ....  New  Delhi Jan.  21- 

Inter-American  Travel   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  of  Ex-  Mdxico,  D.  F Jan.  21- 

perts  on  Tourist  Travel  Promotion. 

4th    ICAO    European-Mediterranean    Regional    Air    Navigation  Geneva Jan.  28- 

Meeting. 

ICEM  Working  Group Washington Feb.  3- 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  2d  Meeting  of  Con-  Washington Feb.  3- 

sultative  Subcommittee  on  Rice. 

Inter- American  Travel   Congresses:  Technical   Committee  of  Ex-  Buenos  Aires Feb.  3- 

perts  on  Removal  of  Travel  Barriers. 

ICAO  Map  Panel:   1st  Meeting Montreal       Feb.  11- 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  7th  Session    ....  Bangkok Feb.  11- 

PAIGH:  8th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography  ....  Habana Feb.  12- 

ICAO/WMO    Special    Joint    Meteorological    Telecommunications  Geneva Feb.  24- 

Meeting  for  Europe. 

U.  N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:   1st  Kuala  Lumpur Feb.  24- 

Session. 

U.  N.  International  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea Geneva Feb.  24- 

ILO  Governing  Body:  138th  Session Geneva February 

PAIGH:  5th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography     ....  Quito February* 
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The  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 


Statement  hy  Philip  M.  Klutznich 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhly  ^ 


The  General  Assembly,  and  subsidiary  bodies 
established  by  it,  have  been  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  defining  aggression  for  a  number  of  years. 
My  delegation  has  studied  with  interest  and  great 
appreciation  the  excellent  report  ^  of  the  Special 
Committee  which  was  set  up  by  the  Assembly 
3  years  ago.  The  Special  Committee  and  its 
rapporteur,  the  distinguished  representative  of 
the  Netherlands  [B.  V.  A.  Koling],  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly commended  for  their  fine  presentation. 

As  we  are  now  embarked  on  a  new  debate  of 
this  subject  matter,  it  seems  in  order  to  suggest 
that  we  stand  back  at  a  little  distance  and  try 
to  get  a  good  view,  in  perspective,  of  the  task 
which  confronts  us.  We  are  not  starting  to  pre- 
pare legal  texts  in  an  area  of  law  and  inter- 
national relations  where  there  are  no  such  texts 
now  in  existence. 


The  Charter  Background 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  experience  of  the 
community  of  nations  with  proposals  to  define 
aggression.  We  can  only  acknowledge  with  re- 
spect and  appreciation  the  work  of  jurists  and 
experts  in  the  1930's  who  devoted  much  effort  to 
the  drafting  of  a  definition.  We  must,  however, 
recognize  that  the  work  of  these  men  antedated 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  world 
is  a  very  different  place  now  from  what  it  was 
in  1933.  We  have  a  new  phenomenon  in  an  or- 
ganization of  nations  with  new  powers  and 
responsibilities,  one  which  has  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  prevent  and  to  stoj)  aggression  when 


'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Oct.  18  (U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  2768). 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/3574. 


the  nations  involved  are  prepared  to  recognize 
their  commitments  under  the  charter. 

In  the  framing  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  question  of  whether  to  produce  a 
verbal  text  defining  the  term  "aggression"  was 
carefully  considered.  At  the  San  Francisco 
conference  the  deliberate  decision  of  statesmen, 
in  whose  minds  the  tragic  events  of  World  War  II 
wei'e  poignantly  present,  was  not  to  encumber  the 
new  charter  with  such  a  definition.  The  judg- 
ment of  these  men  was  summarized  in  the  report 
of  Committee  III  to  its  parent  connnission  at  the 
San  Francisco  conference  in  1945 : 

.  .  .  it  .  .  .  became  clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  preliminary  definition  of  aggression  went  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  this  conference  and  the  purjiose  of 
the  Charter.  The  progress  of  the  technique  of  modern 
warfare  renders  very  difficult  the  definition  of  all  cases  of 
aggression.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  list  of  such  cases 
being  necessarily  Incomplete,  the  Council  would  have  a 
tendency  to  consider  of  less  importance  the  acts  not  men- 
tioned therein ;  these  omissions  would  encourage  the  ag- 
gressor to  distort  the  definition  or  might  delay  action  by 
the  Council.  Furthermore,  in  the  other  cases  listed, 
automatic  action  by  the  Council  might  bring  about  a 
premature  application  of  enforcement  measures. 

The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  adhere  to  the  text 
drawn  up  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  to  leave  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  entire  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  threat  to 
peace,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression. 

This  clear  reasoning  is  no  less,  and  indeed  more, 
applicable  today  than  M'hen  it  was  presented  in 
1945.  Events — military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic— have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this 
conclusion. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  have  also  avail- 
able for  our  background  the  experience  of  the 
world  community  in  the  12  years  since  the  laiited 
Nations  Organization  was  established.    The  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  which  this  experience  affords  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  consideration  which 
the  Assembly  gives  to  the  problem. 

"We  should  ask  ourselves,  when  we  are  debating 
this  problem,  certain  questions  which  should  have 
a  substantial  bearing  on  the  earnest  desires  and 
efforts  of  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  develop  a  definition  of  aggression.  First  of 
all,  we  must  ask  whether  the  United  Nations  has 
been  handicapped,  whether  the  world  has  suffered, 
by  the  lack  of  a  verbal  definition. 

Experience  of  the  United  Nations 

Let  us  think  back  to  1950,  when  Communist 
armed  forces  from  north  Korea  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  when  Chinese  Communist 
armies  crossed  the  Yalu  Kiver  and  commenced 
a  massive  attack  on  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea.  Was  the  United  Nations  handicapped  by 
lack  of  a  definition  in  meeting  these  challenging 
emergencies  ?  In  Jime  1950  the  Security  Council 
met  within  hours  of  the  first  reports  of  the  Com- 
mimist  attack  in  Koi-ea.  It  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  designed  to  halt  and  repel  the  Com- 
munist mvasion.  Forces  of  United  Nations 
members  joined  those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
defending  the  independence  and  integrity  of  that 
new  state.  These  operations  were  conducted 
under  a  Unified  Command  established  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  resolution. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  the  General  As- 
sembly found  the  Chinese  Communists  to  have 
committed  aggression  by  their  armed  intervention 
in  Korea  and  subsequently  recommended  the  im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  against  Communist 
China  and  north  Korea.  In  1953,  when  the  Com- 
munist aggression  had  been  pushed  back,  an 
armistice  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Commmiist 
side  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  it  would  not 
have  assisted  the  United  Nations  at  all,  during 
these  critical  years  when  aggression  was  rampant, 
to  have  had  a  written  definition. 

The  events  of  late  1956  in  the  Near  East  are  even 
fi'esher  in  the  memory  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers. Wlien  conflict  broke  out  through  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  the  United  Nations  acted  swiftly 
to  deal  with  the  crisis.  The  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal  of  forces.  The  General  Assembly  had 
the  Near  East  situation  under  active  consideration 


for  more  than  4  months  last  winter.  At  the  end 
of  that  period — much  to  the  credit  of  the  states 
which  had  been  involved  in  hostilities  and  of  other 
nations  deeply  concerned  to  restore  peace,  with 
justice,  and  thanks  to  the  tireless  and  skillful  ef- 
forts of  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold — the 
objectives  of  the  Assembly's  resolutions  were 
largely  fulfilled.  Thus  was  brought  to  an  end  an 
armed  conflict  which  gravely  menaced  world 
peace. 

No  definition  of  aggression  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  General  Assembly  to  cope  effectively 
with  these  emergencies. 

Application  of  the  Soviet  Definition 

We  should  ask  ourselves  another  question:  In 
situations  where  a  definition  of  aggression  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  was  applicable,  what  does 
the  record  show  ? 

In  1933  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference  submitted  to  the  General 
Commission  of  the  conference  a  proposal  for  a 
definition  of  aggression  which,  with  certain  varia- 
tions, was  basically  the  same  as  the  Soviet  defini- 
tion now  before  us  [U.  N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.399]. 
This  proposal  was  referred  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee on  security  questions  which  proceeded  to 
draw  up  an  act  embodying  a  definition  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  same  general  lines  as  tlie  present  Soviet 
definition.  This  act  was  subsequently  considered 
by  the  General  Commission,  but,  owing  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  no  final  conclusion  was  reached. 

However,  the  definition  was  embodied  in  a  num- 
ber of  individual  treaties.  In  particular  it  was 
embodied  almost  word  for  word  in  a  Convention 
for  the  Definition  of  Aggression  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania  signed  in  London  on 
July  5,  1933,  and  in  a  general  convention  for  the 
same  purpose  also  signed  in  London  2  days  before, 
open  to  all  states  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  this  last  convention  the  following  states  be- 
came parties:  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Turkey,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Finland,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  as  to  these  nine  states  which, 
under  the  two  treaties,  agreed  on  a  definition  of 
aggression  with  the  Soviet  Union,  what  do  we 
find  ?  Only  three  of  the  nine  are  even  left  today 
with  the  territories  which  they  liad  25  years  ago. 
The  others  have  been  either  swallowed  up  entirely 
or  partitioned  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
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This  analysis  has  been  made  before.  It  remains 
pertinent  and  should  be  pondered  carefully  by 
states  contemplating  a  definition  of  aggression  as 
a  measure  to  strengthen  their  security. 

Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  how  a  definition  of 
aggression  is  applied  in  practice  by  its  sponsor,  we 
must  look  at  the  recent  and  tragic  history  of  de- 
velopments in  Hungary.  Only  a  few  days  before 
the  present  session  began  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  11th  session,  adopted  a  resolution  ^  which  in- 
cluded the  following  findings,  based  on  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Special  Commitee  on  Hungary  after 
that  Committee's  examination  of  all  available 
evidence : 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived 
Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political  independence  and 
the  Hungarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights ; 

(b)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed 
on  the  Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

(c)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  car- 
ried out  mass  deportations  of  Hungarian  citizens  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  .... 

How  do  these  acts  measure  up  against  provisions 
contained  in  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
circulated  in  document  L.399  of  this  Committee? 

That  draft  resolution  would  brand  as  aggres- 
sion "invasion  by  .  .  .  armed  forces,  even  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  of  the  territory  of  an- 
other State";  also:  "The  landing  or  leading  of 
.  .  .  land,  sea  or  air  forces  inside  the  boundaries 
of  another  State  without  the  permission  of  the 
Government  of  the  latter,  or  the  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  such  permission,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  length  of  their  stay  or  the  extent  of  the 
area  in  which  they  may  stay." 

Another  provision  of  this  same  draft  resolution 
brands  as  an  aggressor  that  state  which  "promotes 
the  fomenting  of  civil  war  within  another  State" 
or  "promotes  an  internal  upheaval  in  another 
State  or  a  change  of  policy  in  favour  of  the 
aggressor." 

Paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution  contained 
in  document  L.399  states : 

The  attacks  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  and  the  acts 
of  economic,  ideological  and  indirect  aggression  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  may  not  be  justified  by  any 
considerations  of  a  political,  strategic  or  economic 
nature.  .  .  . 


In  particular,  the  following  may  not  be  used  as  justi- 
fication : 

The     internal     situation     of     any     State,     as     for 
example :  .  .  .  . 

(d)  Any    revolutionary    or    counter-revolutionary 
movement,  civil  war,  disorders  or  strikes ; 

(e)  Establishment  or  maintenance  in  any  State  of 
any  political,  economic  or  social  system. 

We  have  seen  with  sorrow  that  the  provisions  ^ 

of  this  draft  definition  of  aggression  did  not  pro-  • 

tect  Hungary  from  aggression  by  the  proponent  | 
of  the  definition. 

Effect  of  a  Definition  on  Charter  Obligations 

Let  us  consider  now  what  it  is  that  we  would  i 

be  defining  if  we  made  a  definition  of  aggression.  | 

We  would  be  defining  a  term  employed  in  the  ' 

charter  of  the  United  Nations.    Let  us  look  again  i 

at  the  familiar  language  of  the  charter.  | 

There  is  article  39,  which  reads: 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  existence  of  i 

any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  ! 

aggression  and  shall  make  recommendations,  or  decide  j 

what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  j 

41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  i 

security.  j 

There  is  article  51.     It  provides :  | 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the  in-    ) 
herent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an 
armed   attack   occurs  against  a  Member   of  the  United     i 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  meas-     ] 
ures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity.   Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this     - 
right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the     ' 
Security   Council   and  shall   not   in  any  way  affect  the 
authority    and    responsibility    of    the    Security    Council 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security. 

We  must  remain  mindful  also  of  the  General 
Assembly's  powers  under  articles  10,  11,  and  14  of 
the  charter  and  of  the  procedures  which  the  As- 
sembly has  established  in  the  resolution  "Uniting 
for  Peace,"  *  in  order  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations. 

The  obligations  of  article  2,  paragraphs  3  and 
4,  are  fundamental.     These  read : 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
15eace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 


•  For  text,  see  Btn,i,ETiN  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  524. 
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torial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Here  are  solemn  obligations,  couched  in  plain 
and  sweeping  terms  and  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
vision of  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  practical 
application  of  these  obligations.  "Wliat  would 
be  the  effect  of  defining  the  term  "aggression"  or 
"armed  attack"?  It  would  only  be  to  qualify, 
condition,  limit,  and  diminish  the  clarity  and 
force  of  existing  charter  obligations. 

The  simple  obligation  is  the  strongest.  It  is 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  machinery  to 
deal  with  claimed  violations.  It  would  be  weak- 
ened by  verbal  refinement  leading  to  jurisdictional 
debate.  Institutions  act  most  quickly,  decisively, 
and  effectively  when  they  are  not  hami^ered  by 
the  requirement  of  engaging  in  a  battle  of  words 
and  definitions. 

We  must  view  these  elements  of  language  to 
prescribe  conduct,  and  machinery  to  act  and  en- 
force, as  inseparable.     To  refine,  or  "to  concret- 
i  ize,"  the  language,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken 
I  the  machinery  for  action,  is  not  a  gain.    It  is  our 
I  considered  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  result 
I  in  a  net  loss  to  the  underlying  aim  of  all  this 
debate,     namely,     to     reduce     the     hazard     of 
I  aggression. 

I  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  per- 
i  feet  instrument.  It  is  the  product  of  many  inter- 
ests and  reflects  compromises  among  them.  With 
full  knowledge  of  this,  we  nevertheless  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  language  of  the  charter  and  the 
machinery  it  has  created  can  only  suffer  from  the 
adoption  of  any  definition  of  aggression.  In  the 
light  of  experience,  it  would  be  a  retrogressive 
step  to  adopt  a  definition  of  aggression.  We  base 
our  stand  on  the  merits  rather  than  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  framing  a  definition. 

The  United  States  would  suggest  that  the  real 
problems  of  international  security  today  do  not 
arise  from  any  lack  of  refinement  or  elaboration 
in  the  charter  provisions.  The  real  question  is  the 
readiness  of  member  states  to  fulfill  in  good  faith 
the  solemn  and  clear  obligations  which  all  of  us 
have  already  undertaken  in  the  charter. 

Definition  of  Aggression  Is  No  Panacea 

We  heard  with  interest  the  analysis  of  the  world 
situation  given  in  this  Committee  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Kuznetzov,  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union.    The  Soviet  delegate  in 


his  speech  labored  with  the  mountainous  problems 
of  world  peace,  the  keenness  of  peoples'  fears  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  and  destructive  wars,  the 
search  for  a  modicum  of  security  in  a  world  filled 
with  terrible  weapons  of  annihilation.  We  are 
unable  to  see  that  a  definition  of  aggression  can 
be  considered  an  important  or  serious  means  of 
staying  the  potential  havoc  implicit  in  his  analysis 
of  the  world  situation. 

The  United  States  is  not  able  to  view  the 
present  situation  with  any  complacency.  We  see 
in  it  many  portents  of  harm.  My  Government 
deplores  the  arms  race.  We  want  to  see  the 
world's  resources  devoted  to  man's  life  and  not 
to  his  destruction.  We  hope  for  international 
scientific  cooperation  to  conquer  the  common 
problems  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  has  worked  constantly  for  a 
disarmament  agreement.  A  little  over  a  month 
ago  we  presented,  along  with  three  other  members 
of  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  meeting  in 
London,  new  proposals  for  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment.^ We  have  yet  to  hear  a  considered  answer 
from  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  these  pro- 
posals. 

Against  all  this  background,  can  we  believe 
that  a  definition  of  aggression  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  world  peace?  In  this 
area,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  task  of  learning 
and  teaching  and  defining  is  subordinate  to  doing. 
Deeds,  not  resolutions  and  definit'ons,  are  the 
answer  to  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
world.  With  all  deference  to  the  various  pro- 
posals for  definition  that  have  been  suggested  at 
different  times,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
none  adds  one  iota  to  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
the  charter.  In  some  instances  these  proposals 
seem  only  to  repeat  and  reiterate  with  different 
words  and  different  language.  In  others,  the 
proposals  complicate  and  confuse. 

Conclusion 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  the  views  of  the  United 

States : 

Defining  aggression  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
pioblems  of  today. 

The  United  Nations  has  never  suffered,  in  any 
situation  confronting  it,  from  the  lack  of  a 
definition. 


'IMd.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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Resolution  on  Defining  Aggression* 

U.  N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.  403/Rev.  1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  599  (VI)  of  31  January 
1952,  688  (VII)  of  20  December  1952  and  895  (IX) 
of  4  December  1954,  all  referring  to  a  definition 
of  aggression, 

Considering  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  the  question,  the  discussion  at  the 
present  session  shows  the  need  for  the  elucidation 
of  other  aspects  of  the  definition  of  aggression, 

Considering  that  the  report  presented  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggres- 
sion (A/3574)  is  an  important  study  based  on  the 
views  expressed  by  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  up  to  the  date  of  the  report's  preparation, 

Considering  that  since  then  twenty-two  addi- 
tional States  have  joined  the  Organization  and  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  know  their  views  on  the 
matter. 

Resolves 

1.  To  take  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression  and 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  valuable  work  done; 

2.  To  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the 
views  of  the  new  States  Members  on  the  question 
and  to  renew  the  request  to  States  Members  to 
submit  comments  as  provided  in  resolution  688 
(VII)  of  20  December  1952,  furnishing  them  with 
the  documentation  produced  after  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution ; 

3.  To  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  refer  the  re- 
lilies  of  the  Members  to  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Member  States  the  representatives  of  which 
have  served  on  the  General  Committee  of  the  most 
recent  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  committee  shall  study  the  replies  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  when  it  shall  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  again  the 
question  of  defining  aggression  and  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary-General  when  it  has  determined  that 
the  time  is  appropriate,  setting  forth  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  its  decision ; 

4.  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
question  of  defining  aggression  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  not  earlier  than 
its  fourteenth  session,  when  the  committee  has  ad- 
vised him  that  it  considers  the  time  appropriate; 

5.  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  convene 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  prior  to  the  fotir- 
teenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


'  Sponsored  by  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Philippines,  and  Venezuela,  and  in- 
corporating the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
United  States  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.407)  ;  recom- 
mended by  Committee  VI  on  Nov.  20  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  21  with  11  abstentions. 


If  a  definition  were  adopted,  it  might  foster 
some  sense  of  security  but  that  sense  of  security 
would  be  false.  The  conduct  of  a  major  power, 
which  has  long  espoused  a  particular  definition, 
must  make  us  realize  that  any  definition  is  quite 
useless  in  the  face  of  determined  government 
policy. 

The  adoption  of  a  definition  of  aggression 
would  impair  and  diminish  the  valuable  obliga- 
tions of  the  charter. 

AVliat  should  the  General  Assembly  do  at  the 
present  stage  of  its  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  defining  aggression?  A  number  of  states  have 
at  different  times  embraced  the  idea  that  a  defini- 
tion of  aggression  is  both  desirable  and  possible. 
We  have  deep  respect  for  the  view  of  many  coun- 
tries which  have  hoped  in  this  way  to  contribute 
to  peace  and  make  a  better  world.  But  the  efforts 
to  prepare  an  actual  definition  have  not  borne 
fruit — an  outcome  which  inevitably  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  satisfac- 
tory definition. 

In  consequence,  the  subject  of  defining  aggres- 
sion has  been  debated  repeatedly  and  has  been 
referred  back  and  forth  between  a  series  of  United 
Nations  bodies.  We  should  not  judge  the  effort  to 
have  been  wasted.  Indeed,  it  has  been  educa- 
tional. The  report  of  the  most  recent  Special 
Committee  has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  this  I 
whole  problem.     It  illustrates  the  difficulties. 

Some  discouragement  has  been  voiced  at  differ- 
ent times  over  the  lack  of  progress  in  producing 
a  definition.  We  would  suggest  that  there  is  prog- 
ress when  it  is  realized  that  a  given  line  of 
endeavor  is  unprofitable  and  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. I  believe  we  are  at  this  point  in  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  of  defining  aggression. 

There  are  some  who  fear  to  shelve  this  subject 
out  of  concern  tliat  others  might  seek  to  secure 
propaganda  advantages  from  such  a  forthright 
step.  This  might  come  to  pass,  though  it  would 
be  regrettable.  But  the  possibility  should  not 
deter  us  from  halting  what  is  apt  to  deteriorate 
into  a  wasteful  exercise.  To  continue  it  will  not 
solve  problems  and  may  exacerbate  them. 

Therefore,  let  us  decide  now  to  put  aside  this 
project. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Report  on  Economic  Conditions 
in  Non-Seif-Governing  Territories 

Stateinent  J)y  Irene  Dunne 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhly  ' 

It  is  always  with  quickened  interest  that  my 
delegation  turns  to  the  consideration  of  non-self- 
governing  territories.  Because  of  our  own  his- 
tory, tlie  American  people  will  always  have  a 
special  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  peoples  of 
these  areas,  and  we  watch  their  progress  toward 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  charter  with  the  particu- 
lar pleasure  that  comes  from  past  knowledge  of 
the  road  being  traveled. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  elo- 
quence with  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Panama  [George  Westerman]  spoke  last 
week  of  the  inter- American  regional  system  and 
specifically  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  I  do  not 
need  to  assure  him  that  the  United  States  is  fully 
committed  to  a  policy  of  cooperation  between  all 
of  the  21  American  Republics.  The  ideals  so  ably 
put  forward  by  the  great  Simon  Bolivar  are  to- 
day being  translated  into  action,  and  they  will 
continue  to  guide  us  in  the  future. 

The  advances  of  recent  years  in  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  all  over  the  world  have  indeed  been 
striking.  The  presence  among  us  of  representa- 
tives of  Ghana  and  Malaya,  who  have  already 
been  welcomed  by  many  of  us,  is  dramatic  evidence 
that  we  are  not  standing  still.  These  evidences 
of  peaceful  progress,  and  the  many  others  which 
are  perhaps  less  dramatic  but  nevertheless  ob- 
vious for  all  who  look  objectively  to  see,  are  a 
tribute  alike  to  the  vision  of  the  administering 
members,  who  have  not  only  permitted  but  en- 
couraged such  progress,  but  also  to  the  peoples 
of  the  many  territories  and  former  territories 
which  are  so  rapidly  producing  leaders  capable  of 
making  the  goals  of  the  charter  a  reality. 

I  have  said  that  not  all  progi-ess  toward  the 
goals  of  the  charter  is  as  dramatic  as  the  emer- 
gence of  a  newly  independent  state.  This  does 
not  mean  that  such  progress  is  not  important. 
"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  chapter  XI  calls  not 
only  for  the  political  advancement  but  equally  for 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of 
the  peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories. 


'  Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Oct.  21  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2779)  during  debate  on  informa- 
tion from  non-self-governing  territories. 


Economic  Advances  Reported 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Information  de- 
voted itself  particularly  to  the  field  of  economic 
advancement  in  the  territories,  and  we  have  before 
us  in  its  regular  report  an  account  of  its  delibera- 
tions as  well  as  a  special  report  on  economic  con- 
ditions.^ 

My  delegation  would  lilve  to  observe  that  this 
year's  session  of  that  Committee  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  fruitful  cooperation.  We  attribute 
much  of  this  spirit  to  the  moderation,  skill,  and 
courtesy  of  the  Committee's  chairman,  Mr. 
Vixseboxse  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  same 
qualities  in  the  chairman  of  the  Subcoimnittee  on 
Economic  Conditions,  Mr.  Jaipal  of  India;  in 
addition  to  the  example  set  by  these  colleagues 
was  the  mutual  understanding  and  constructive 
approach  displayed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  special  report 
on  economic  conditions  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
document  and  that,  particularly  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  past  two  special  reports  on 
economic  conditions  of  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation, it  contains  many  encouraging  elements. 
I  would  cite  particularly  paragraphs  14  through 
18  of  the  special  report  and  paragraphs  29  through 
31.  The  latter  reference  seems  particularly  im- 
portant to  my  delegation  because  these  para- 
graphs deal  with  the  very  significant  programs 
of  capital  investment  which  the  governments  of 
our  British  and  French  colleagues  are  applying 
in  their  territories.  The  high  degree  of  economic 
development  attained  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  We  believe  that  the 
administering  governments  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in.  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  their  efforts  in 
the  vital  area  of  capital  investment.  In  addition 
to  our  considerable  programs  of  investment  in 
our  own  territories,  my  Government  is  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  territories  in  Africa 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  through  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  technical  assistance. 

We  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  plans  which 
are  being  worked  out  for  new  multilateral  organ- 
izations in  the  economic  field,  particularly  for  the 
African  territories,  include  arrangements  for  in- 
creased  capital   investment  in  these  territories. 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/3647. 
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To  return  to  the  special  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Infonnation,  believing  it  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
well-balanced  and  useful  document,  my  delega- 
tion will  favor  its  adoption  by  this  Committee 
and  by  the  General  Assembly.^ 

I  will  not  dwell  at  this  time  on  progress  in  the 
social  or  educational  fields  since  each  will  be  given 
special  consideration  in  future  sessions  of  the 
Committee  on  Information,  but  it  is  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mmd  that  progress  in  all  of  these 
fields  is  bound  up  inseparably  together. 

Obligations  of  Member  States 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  obligations  of 
member  states  under  chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  I 
believe  that  the  point  of  view  of  my  Government 
is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  United  States  delegation  at  San  Francisco 
in  1945  played  a  leading  role  in  formulating 
chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  and  we  have  cooper- 
ated ever  since  in  implementing  its  provisions. 
We  believe  that  this  chapter  is  an  important  part 
of  the  charter  and  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  to 
weaken  the  whole  structure  of  the  charter. 
From  the  beginning  my  Government  has  chosen 
to  interpret  liberally  the  obligations  of  chapter 
XI.  We  have  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  pooling 
of  knowledge,  ideas,  and  experience  through  re- 
porting on  dependent  territories  and  through 
constructive  participation  in  committee  debate 
can  result  in  very  real  gains  to  the  metropolitan 
authorities  concerned  with  administration  and 
through  them  to  the  peoples  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations  it 
was  recognized  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
entitled  to  discuss  and  express  itself  on  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  chapter  XI.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  left  to  each  member  to  decide  what 
specific  responsibilities  it  had  assumed  and  what 
specific  actions  it  should  take  with  respect  to  the 
territories  which  it  administers. 

It  seems  clear  to  my  delegation  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  must  decide  which  terri- 
tories, if  any,  it  will  report  on  to  the  United  Na- 
tions under  article  73  (e) .  It  is  at  times  tempting 
to  criticize  members  for  alleged  failure  to  report 


on  certain  areas.  We  believe  that  this  temptation 
must  be  resisted.  The  great  strength  of  the 
United  Nations  lies,  we  believe,  in  setting  ex- 
amples of  action  which  will  lead  all  members  to 
see  the  advantage  of  voluntary  and  wholehearted 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

I  will  deal  very  briefly  with  the  two  remaining 
topics  listed  under  this  item.  The  United  States 
will  support  draft  resolution  B  contained  in  annex 
II  of  the  repoi't  of  the  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion. My  Government  participates  in  the  ex- 
change of  scholarships  for  inhabitants  from  non- 
self-governing  territories  and  will  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  this  resolution  which  has  the  aim  of 
making  the  exchange  program  work  more 
smoothly.* 

Concerning  the  new  method  of  reproducing 
summaries  of  information,  my  delegation  believes 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Assembly  to  suspend 
final  judgment  for  one  more  year.  While  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  this  year's  results,  any 
new  procedure  requires  time  to  be  perfected  and 
my  delegation  believes  that  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  new  print- 
ing system  after  another  year's  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  upon  each  of 
the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Committee 
under  the  item  on  non-self-governing  territories. 
My  delegation,  of  course,  reserves  the  right  to 
speak  again  on  any  of  these  items  individually  and 
on  any  draft  resolution  wliich  may  come  before  us 
for  consideration. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  delegation  that  the  de- 
bate on  non-self-governing  territories  in  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  constructive 
cooperation.  The  entire  mechanism  of  the  United 
Nations  for  dealing  with  information  from  the 
non-self-governing  territories  depends,  of  course, 
for  its  very  functioning  upon  the  willing  coopera- 
tion of  those  members  who  administer  those  ter- 
ritories as  well  as  these  who  do  not.  We  believe 
that  progress  in  tlie  territories  generally  is  being 
achieved  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can  in  this  Committee  by  maintaining  a  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  understanding  to  assure 
that  this  progress  continues  at  a  rapid  but  steady 
pace. 


'  On  Oct.  24  the  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  approval  of  the  report  on 
economic  conditions. 


'  On  Oct.  31  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C.4/L.503)  designed  to  speed  up  the  consideration 
of  applications  for  the  scholarships  offered  by  member 
states. 
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TWELFTH   GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  RADIO  UNION 
BOULDER,  COLO.,  AUGUST  22-SEPTEMBER  5,  1957 


hy  H.  W.  Wells 


Satellites  and  other  subjects  of  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  radio  astronomy  highlighted 
the  12th  General  Assembly  of  the  International 
Scientific  Radio  Union  (URSI),  which  was  held 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  August  22  to  September  5, 1957. 
Many  of  the  men  responsible  for  startling  dis- 
coveries in  this  field  were  present  and  participated 
in  plans  for  pushing  the  bounds  of  the  known 
universe  further  out.  A  full  day  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

In  honor  of  the  part  played  by  the  URSI 
[Union  radio  scientifique  internationale]  in  initi- 
ating the  plan  to  have  this  Geophysical  Year,  the 
cosmos  itself  saluted  the  General  Assembly  with 
three  ionospheric  storms,  requiring  the  declaration 
of  a  Special  World  Interval  for  concentrated 
worldwide  observations.  Leaving  the  closing  ban- 
quet, the  delegates  saw  in  the  heavens  a  bi'illiant 
aurora,  something  exceedingly  rare  at  Boulder. 

Local  host  oi'ganizations  were  the  University 
of  Colorado,  the  Boulder  Laboratory  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  High  Altitude 
Laboratory,  and  the  city  of  Boulder. 

The  official  hosts  were  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  and  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  International 
Scientific  Radio  Union.  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  gave  the  address  of 
welcome  at  the  formal  opening  session,  and  Dr.  P. 
Lejay  of  France,  president  of  URSI,  responded. 

About  850  people  were  in  attendance.  Of 
these,  300  delegates  and  family  members  were 
from  outside  the  United  States,  300  were  U.S. 


delegates  and  observers,  and  250  U.S.  family 
members.  The  participants  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing 20  member  countries :  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  The  member  countries  not  represented 
were  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Yugoslavia.  Austria,  Greece,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  formally  admitted  to  the 
URSI  at  this  Assembly,  and  both  Austria  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  representatives  there.  There  were 
two  observers  from  Argentina. 

The  official  U.S.  delegation,  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  consisted  of  H.  W.  Wells, 
chairman,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
William  E.  Gordon,  Cornell  University,  John  P. 
Hagen,  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  M.  G.  Mor- 
gan, Dartmouth  College,  and  A.  H.  Waynick, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  General  Assembly  provided  the  specialists 
present  from  all  over  the  world  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  latest  developments  with  one  another  at 


•  Mr.  Wells,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
chairman  of  the  Upper  Atmospheric  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Tie  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Scientific  Radio 
Union  {URSI)  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th  General 
Assembly  of  URSI. 
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a  time  of  rapid  growth  and  almost  explosive 
progress  in  radio  research.  The  new  sense  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  acquired  in  an  environment 
of  peace  and  beauty,  will  have  a  lasting  effect  in 
the  future  collaboration  of  the  members  of  URSI. 
The  entire  conference  was  pervaded  with  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  solidarity  and  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  the  scientific  success  of  the  meeting, 
the  interests  of  international  good  will  were  sub- 
stantially advanced. 

Wliile  in  Boulder,  participants  visited  the  Cry- 
ogenic Engineering  Laboratory  and  the  Central 
Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  also  the  installations  at 
Climax,  Echo  Lake,  Cheyenne  Mountain,  Gun 
Barrel  Hill,  and  Table  Mesa. 

Sir  Edward  Appleton,  Nobel  Prize  winner  and 
chairman  of  the  URSI  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing devoted  to  the  IGY.  New  plans  to  intensify 
tlie  worldwide  radio  and  ionospheric  work  during 
the  IGY  were  perfected.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  Ursigrams,  the  coded  messages  of 
cosmic  data  disseminated  by  radio  and  wire  sys- 
tems througliout  the  world. 

Summaries  of  the  technical  discussions,  lists  of 
papers  presented,  etc.,  and  the  administrative  rec- 
ord will  be  published  in  a  set  of  eight  pamphlets 
by  the  Secretary  General  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The  U.S.  delegation  will  prepare  a  detailed  report 
of  the  results  of  the  meeting  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Coun- 
cil. In  addition,  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  jjublication  of  some  technical  results  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

General  Assemblies  of  TTRSI  are  held  everj' 
3  years.  The  only  previous  meeting  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1927.  The  13th  General 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  Great  Britain  in  1960. 


Onternational  Commission  Chairmen  j 

International  Commission  chainnen  reelected   ■ 

are :  \ 

f 
Comwiission  7,  B.  Decaux  (France)  \ 

Commission  II,  R.  L.  Smith-Rose  (Great  Britain)  i 

Commission  III,  D.  F.  Martyn  (Australia)  ' 

Commission  VI,  S.  Silver  (United  States) 

New  chairmen  of  the  other  Commissions  are:       j 

Commission  IV,  Robert  A.  Helliwell,  Electronics  Research    i 
Laboratory,  Stanford  University  (United  States)  I 

Commission   V,   A.   C.   B.   Lovell,   Jodrell  Banls   Experi-    j 
mental  Station  (Great  Britain)  i 

Commission  VII,  W.  G.  Shepherd,  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  University  of  Minnesota  (United 
States) 

U.S.  National  Committee 

The  officers  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  of 
URSI  are: 

Chairman,  H.  W.  Wells  ', 

Vice  Chairman,  William  E.  Gordon 
Secretary-Treasurer,  John  P.  Hagen 

General  Arrangements  Committee 

Tlie  General  Assembly  was  managed  by  a  gen- 
eral arrangements  committee,  as  follows: 

Chairman:  J.  Howard  Dellinger,  honorary  president, 
URSI 

Finance:  L.  V.  Berliner,  president,  Associated  Universi- 
ties, Inc. 

Local  Arrangements:  K.  A.  Norton  and  A.  H.  Shapley, 
Boulder  Laboratories,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Foreign  Arrangements:  William  E.  Gordon,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,   and    H.    W.    Wells,    Carnegie    Institution    of    | 
Washington 

Technical  Program:  A.  H.  Waynick,  Pennsylvania  State    I 
University,  and  F.  H.  Dickson,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps    j 

Ladies  Program:  Mrs.  K.  A.  Norton,  Boulder,  Colo. 

nonorary:  W.  W.  Atwood,  Jr.,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  F.  W.  Brown,  director,  Boulder  Laboratories, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  and  Quigg  Newton, 
president.  University  of  Colorado 


International  Officers 

The  international  officers,  including  those  new- 
ly elected,  are : 

Honorary  Presidents:  Sir  Edward  V.  Appleton  (Great 
Britain),  R.  Bureau  (Prance),  J.  Howard  Dellinger 
(United  States),  W.  H.  Eccles  (Great  Britain),  E.  H. 
Rayner  (Great  Britain),  B.  van  der  Pol  (Netherlands) 

President:  L.  V.  Berkner  (United  States) 

Vice  Presidents:  I.  Koga  (Japan),  R.  L.  Smith-Rose 
(Great  Britain),  G.  A.  Woonton  (Canada) 

Treasurer:  C.  II.  Manneback  (Belgium) 

Secretary  General:  Col.  E.  Herbays  (Belgium) 
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Symposiums 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Union  was  substan- 
tially advanced  by  the  symposiums  held  by  the 
seven  scientilic  Commissions  under  the  leadership 
noted : 

I.  Radio  Measurement  Methods  and  Standards.  Cliair- 
man,  B.  Dccaux  (Prance)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  Ernst 
Weber 

II.  Tropospheric  Radio  Propagation.  Chairman,  R.  L. 
Smith-Rose  (Great  Britain)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  J.  B. 
Smyth 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


III.  Ionospheric  Radio  Propagation.  Chairman^  D.  F. 
Martyn   (Australia)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  M.  G.  Morgan 

IV.  Radio  Noise  of  Terrestrial  Origin.  Chairman,  J.  A. 
Ratcliffe  (Great  Britain)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  A.  W.  Sulli- 
van 

V.  Radio  Astronomy.  Chairman,  M.  LafBneur  (France)  ; 
V.S.  Chairtnati,  F.  T.  Haddock 

VI.  Radio  Waves  and  Circuits.  Chairman,  S.  Silver 
(United  States)  ;  U.S.  Chairmen,  J.  B.  Wiesner  and 
E.  C.  Jordan 

VII.  Radio  Electronics.  Chairman,  G.  A.  Woonton  (Can- 
ada) ;  U.S.  Chairman,  W.  G.  Shepherd 

Program 

The  scope  of  the  technical  papers  presented  and 
discussions  is  indicated  by  the  program  of  sessions. 

Commission  I 

Frequency 

Power 

Field  intensity 

Miscellaneous  measurements  and  standards 

Commission  II 

Tropospheric  propagation  within  the  horizon 

1.  Irregular  terrain  and  mixed  path  transmission  at 
VHF  and  above 

2.  Effect  of  troposphere  on  propagation 
Tropospheric  propagation  beyond  the  horizon 

1.  Obstacle-gain  phenomena 

2.  Refraction  effects 

3.  Reflection  at  tropospheric  discontinuities 

4.  Scattering  in  troposphere 
Radio  and  meteorology 

1.  Meteorological  factors  in  tropospheric  propaga- 
tion ;  including  radio  refractometer  investiga- 
tions 

2.  Application  of  radio  to  meteorology ;  Including 
problems  in  cloud  and  precipitation  physics 

Propagation  by  scattering  (joint  session  with  Com- 
mission III) 

C.C.I.R.  [Comit4  consul tatif  international  des  radio 
communications]  matters 

General  review  of  progress,  resolutions,  etc. 

I  Commission  III 

Phenomena  of  the  lower  ionosphere 
Geomagnetic  influences  in  the  ionosphere 
Scattering  from  the  ionosphere 
Movements  in  the  ionosphere 
World-wide  ionospheric  storms  and  disturbances 
Whistlers  and  the  dawn  chorus 

Rocket  measurements  in  the  ionosphere  (joint  session 
with  Commission  IV) 

Commission  IV 

Wave  forms  of  atmospherics  and  their  use  in  investigat- 
ing wave  propagation  phenomena 

Characteristics  of  terrestrial  radio  noise,  measui'ement 
and  description 


Relation  between  characteristics  of  source  and  wave 

forms  of  atmosphere 
Whistlers,  VLP  hiss,  and  dawn  chorus  (Commission  IV 

session  and  joint  session  with  Commission  III) 
International  Geophysical  Year 

Commission  V 

Large  antenna  systems,  and  problems  of  resolving 
power 

Receiving  technique,  especially  radiometers  and  1420 
Mc/s  receivers,  interferometers,  etc. ;  high  stability ; 
absolute  measurement  of  flux  density 

Propagation  and  whistlers,  scintillation,  echo  fluctua- 
tion, etc.  (possibly  joint  session  with  Commissions 
III  and  IV) 

The  sun 

Radio  stars  (spectra,  dimensions,  structure,  distribu- 
tion, red  shift  at  1420  Mc/s)  ;  the  galaxy  (1420  Mc/s 
studies,  other  frequencies,  H  II  regions)  ;  tlieories  of 
the  radiation 

The  planets  and  the  moon  (thermal  and  nonthermal 
radiation) 

Measurement  problems,  frequency  protection,  etc. 

Commission  VI 

Communication  and  information  theory 

Circuit  theory 

Electromagnetic  theory,  antennas  and  waveguides 

Tropospheric  wave  propagation  theory   (possible  joint 

session  with  Commission  II) 
Wave  theory   problems  of  radio  astronomy    (possible 

joint  session  with  Commission  V) 

Commission  VII 

The  physics  of  the  cathode 

The  physics  of  semiconducting  devices 

The  source  and  nature  of  noise  in  electron  beams 

Oscillation  phenomena  in  gas  discharges 

Masers 


Colombo  Plan  Nations  Report 
on  Economic  Progress 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  on 
Octoher  ^4  ('■i  Saigon.,  Viet-Nam,  by  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velofment  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  ninth  m,eeting,  together  with  an 
attachm,ent  to  the  communique.,  which  is  the  text 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Committee'' s  annual  report 
for  1957. 

COMMUNIQUE  OF  OCTOBER  24 

1.  The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  member  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic  Devel- 
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opment  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  was  held 
in  Saigon  from  the  21  to  24  October  1957.^  The 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee was  approved  by  Ministers,  and  will  be 
published  in  member  countries'  capitals  on  or  after 
3  December. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
Consultative  Committee  provide  a  welcome  occa- 
sion for  the  exchange  of  experience,  both  between 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  in  the  Colombo 
Plan  area  itself  and  between  them  and  other  mem- 
ber Governments  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  ilinisters 
and  Officials  concerned  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  of  South  and  South-East 
Asia  are  able  to  study  how  problems  similar  to 
their  own  ai-e  being  handled  in  other  countries 
and  thus  profit  from  the  practical  experience  of 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  representatives  of 
member  Governments  from  outside  the  Colombo 
Plan  area  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  countries  of  the  area  and  are  thus 
better  able  to  see  in  which  particular  ways  the 
help  they  are  able  to  extend  to  these  countries  can 
most  advantageously  be  directed.  This  co-opera- 
tive discussion  of  economic  policy  between  Gov- 
ernments of  many  countries,  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  all  sharing  a  common  interest  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  countries  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia,  is  conducted  on  a 
frank  and  informal  basis  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  It  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
co-operation  and  growing  understanding  between 
nations  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Colombo  Plan  to  promote. 

3.  The  work  of  preparing  the  Annual  Eejiort  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  is  itself  of  particular 
interest  in  this  connection.  This  Report,  based 
on  material  provided  by  all  member  Governments, 
is  drafted  by  officials  of  those  Governments  meet- 
ing immediately  before  the  Consultative  Commit- 
tee. They  work  in  a  large  number  of  small  inter- 
nationally composed  groups,  each  dealing  with  a 
particular  section,  and  the  Report  is  finally  agreed 
between  Ministers  i-epresenting  the  eighteen  mem- 
ber Governments  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  This 
process  is  of  value  in  crystallizing  in  the  minds  of 
those  engaged  in  development  work  for  their  own 


'  For  text  of  an  address  made  at  Saigon  on  Oct.  22  by 
G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  U.S.  representative  to  the  ministerial  meeting, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1057,  p.  755. 
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countries  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  they 
may  expect  to  have  to  deal  with,  and  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  international  co-operative  effort  in 
progress  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 

4.  During  the  year  the  growth  of  per  capita 
real  income  in  the  region  appears  to  have  been 
maintained,  and  there  was  further  progress  in 
economic  development.  However,  the  period  has 
also  seen  the  emergence  of  certain  problems  in- 
cluding balance  of  payments  difficulties,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  in  most  countries, 
and  an  increase  in  internal  inflationary  pressures. 

5.  Although  agricultural  production,  and  in- 
dustrial and  mining  output  as  well,  showed  in 
general  an  upward  trend,  the  value  of  exports 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  im- 
ports. Important  contributing  factors  were  the 
need  for  increased  expenditure  on  imports  for 
developmental  purposes  and  domestic  monetary 
expansion.  As  a  result  of  fluctuations  in  export 
prices,  and  of  higher  prices  of  imports,  the  terms 
of  trade  deteriorated  for  many  countries  in  the 
region.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  foregoing 
trends  was  the  emergence  of  sizeable  trade  deficits 
in  most  of  the  countries. 

6.  In  agricultural  production  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  output  of  foodgrains  over 
the  preceding  year,  but  this  was  offset  to  some 
extent  by  a  lower  output  of  rubber  and  of  tea. 
In  mining  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
production,  particularly  of  petroleum  and  iron 
ores.  Industrial  output  increased  considerably, 
more  particularly  in  industries  producing  capital 
goods. 

7.  Most  countries  of  the  region  are  giving  a  high 
priority  to  expenditure  on  agriculture  and  irriga- 
tion, and  to  the  production  of  basic  services  such 
as  power,  transport  and  communications.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  provision  of  social  services,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  of  health  and  education.  It 
appears  that  practically  all  the  countries  in  the 
region  have  increased  expenditure  on  development 
in  the  public  sector. 

8.  Private  investment  continues  to  be  of  major 
importance  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  region. 
It  is  being  encouraged  by  member  Governments 
through  the  provision  of  credit  and  marketing  ar- 
rangements, by  making  available  facilities  such  as 
buildings,  power  and  technical  advice,  and  also 
through  tax  concessions,  direct  financial  assist- 
ance, protective  tariffs  and  other  measures. 

Deparfment  of  Stale  Bulletin 


9.  Foreign  private  investment  has  been  en- 
couraged, particularly  in  fields  where  such  invest- 
ment is  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Special  treatment  has  been  accorded  to 
foreign  investment  in  certain  fields  such  as  the 

i  provision  of  facilities  for  repatriation  of  capital 

i  and  for  remittance  of  current  earnings.     There 

i  have  been  many  instances  of  fruitful  collaboration 

between  foreign  and  domestic  private  capital  and 

also  between  foreign  capital  and  the  Government 

of  a  coimtry. 

10.  External  economic  assistance  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  supplementing  the  re- 
sources available  within  the  area  itself.  "Wliile  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  precisely  the  total 
amount  of  external  resources  directed  to  the  re- 
gion in  1956-57,  it  appears  that  in  total  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  US  $1,000  million  has  been  made 
available  by  donor  countries  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Colombo  Plan  to  the  middle  of  1957 
the  total  external  aid  has  amounted  to  about  US 
$3,500  million.  In  addition,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has 
made  loans  to  countries  in  the  area  amounting  to 
about  US  $39  million  in  1956-57;  and  further 
loans  to  the  value  of  US  $191  million  have  been 
made  since  June  1957.  The  total  of  International 
Bank  loans  to  coimtries  in  the  area  since  1949 
thus  amounts  to  US  $586  million. 

11.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assess  in  mone- 
tary terms  the  economic  value  of  technical  assist- 
ance provided  in  the  form  of  training  or  experts ; 
but  since  1950  training  has  been  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 13,000  trainees  from  countries  of  the 
area,  while  about  6,000  experts  have  been  provided 
by  Colombo  Plan  members  and  United  Nations 
agencies. 

12.  The  existence  among  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
gion of  confidence  in  their  own  destiny  is  a  factor 
highly  favourable  to  social  and  economic  improve- 
ment. The  problems  remaining  do  not  arise  from 
static  or  stagnating  economic  conditions.  Rather 
they  are  problems  arising  oiit  of  dynamic  growth 
and  expansion.  They  thus  offer  a  challenge  which 
will  be  met  with  a  determination  to  achieve 
further  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

13.  These  and  other  problems  in  the  tasks  ahead 
have  been  discussed  at  this  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  and  in  Chapter  II  of  the 
1957  Annual  Report.  The  full  text  of  this  chapter 
is  attached. 


14.  The  Consultative  Committee  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the  United 
States. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Chapter  II 
The  Task  Ahead 

1.  Six  years  of  the  Colombo  Plan  have  now  elapsed: 
years  in  which  member  countries  have  been  engaged  in 
an  intensive  effort  to  accelerate  economic  development. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  in  this  period  some  unforeseen 
problems,  as  well  as  unforeseen  achievements,  had  not 
emerged.  The  maintenance  of  satisfactory  future  prog- 
ress will  in  no  small  measure  depend  on  readiness  to  face 
these  problems,  to  recognize  their  causes,  and  take  them 
fully  into  account  in  reaching  new  decisions. 

2.  The  present  Annual  Report  records  the  experience 
of  another  year.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  assess, 
in  the  light  of  the  continuously  accumulating  experience 
which  it  summarizes,  the  most  significant  trends,  and  to 
derive  therefrom  useful  guidance  for  the  future. 
Although  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  tentative  way,  the 
identification  of  the  issues  and  the  consideration  of  the 
various  points  of  view  and  approaches  adopted  in  the 
economic  development  process  have  given  great  value  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Consultative  Committee  and 
to  its  Annual  Reports. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  lessons  drawn  out  in  previous  Annual  Re- 
ports. In  19.56,  the  Report  stressed  the  desirability  of 
flexibility  in  implementing  development  programmes.^  It 
also  mentioned  the  problem  of  employing  growing  popu- 
lations and  increasing  opportunities  for  cooperation 
between  the  countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  It 
referred  to  the  allocation  of  resources  between  consump- 
tion and  investment ;  to  the  need  to  mobilize  the  energy 
of  private  enterprise  as  well  as  that  of  Governments ; 
and  the  importance  of  attracting  external  private  invest- 
ment. All  these  considerations  remain  highly  relevant 
to  other  ijroblems  of  the  area  and  time  is  tending  to 
confirm  their  importance. 

4.  The  amount  and  utilization  of  capital  available  in 
the  year  1956-57  provide  very  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  increasing  tempo  of  economic  development  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  In  previous  years  one  of  the  difii- 
culties  has  been  to  use  capital  in  development  up  to  the 
full  amounts  potentially  available.  Shortages  of  some 
goods  and  facilities,  of  managerial  skills,  of  technicians 
and  of  administrative  personnel,  combined  with  short- 
comings in  planning,  have  in  many  cases  been  the  main 
limiting  factors  in  development,  with  the  result  that  pro- 
jected developments  have  sometimes  not  been  fully  real- 
ized. This  is  still  true  of  most  countries.  But  the 
enormous  amount  of  development  activity  currently  in 


'  For   an   extract   from   the   1956   Annual   Report,   see 
ibid.,  Jan.  7, 1957,  p.  31. 
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progress  in  some  countries  is  an  indication  of  the  vitality 
of  their  economies  in  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors. 

5.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has,  however,  un- 
derlined the  risk  that  the  pace  of  development  may  out- 
run the  availability  of  resources,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  the  implementation  of  development  plans  to 
be  flexible  so  that  they  can  be  rephased  as  necessary  to 
match  the  resources  available.  Plans  or  policies  serve 
the  purpose  of  settling  priorities  and  securing  balanced 
development.  At  this  meeting  member  countries  reem- 
phaslzed  the  need  for  a  realistic  approach  to  planning. 
They  aclinowledged  that  the  implementation  of  formal 
plans  may  have  led  to  rising  confidence  and  increased 
demands  in  various  parts  of  a  country's  economy,  which 
raised  consequential  problems  for  all  Governments. 

6.  The  great  economic  growth  now  in  progress  in  wide 
areas  of  the  world,  accelerated  by  the  recent  tremendous 
technological  advances,  Is  resulting  in  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  capital  development.  To  this  is  added  the 
demand  arising  from  existing  inflationary  pressures. 
Nearly  everywhere  costs  and  prices  are  tending  to  rise, 
causing  the  demand  for  capital  to  press  heavily  on  the 
supply  of  savings.  The  widespread  and  augmented  de- 
mand for  capital  underlines  the  desirability  for  the 
countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  to  pursue  policies 
•which  serve  to  attract  available  capital,  domestic  and 
external,  into  developmental  efforts,  and  to  assure  the 
effective  utilization  of  such  capital.  In  such  efforts  to 
obtain  needed  capital,  the  potential  contributions  of  ex- 
ternal privately-owned  capital  require  careful  assess- 
ment. Such  capital  traditionally  carries  with  it  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  selection  of  those  projects  most 
likely  to  succeed  and  in  the  best  manner  of  carrying 
them  out.  It  also  brings  with  it  a  wide  range  of  know- 
how  and  technical  skill. 

7.  Private  capital  already  goes  to  South  and  South- 
east Asia  in  significant  amounts  which  cannot  be  exactly 
measured,  through  many  diverse  chanilels.  The  impor- 
tance of  foreign  private  capital  lies  both  in  its  contri- 
bution to  production  facilities  and  in  promoting  local 
enterprise  and  talent.  Governments  of  the  area  have 
generally  shown  awareness  of  the  need  to  take  positive 
steps,  within  the  framework  of  their  own  particular  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  to  encourage  such  investment.  All 
countries  have  to  compete  for  available  private  capital, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  region  in  this  competition  is 
that  it  offers  potentially  large  and  growing  markets. 
Capital  may  flow  in  from  long-established  business  con- 
nections which  are  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  area.  It  may  also  flow  in  through  industrial  cor- 
porations new  to  the  area,  some  with  world-wide  con- 
nections which  are  consequently  selective  in  their 
decisions.  They  have  a  wide  area  of  choice  and  they 
will  naturally  try  to  establish  or  expand  industrial 
enterprises,  frequently  in  cooperation  with  local  private 
interests  or  Governments,  in  those  countries  where  they 
believe  that  their  investment  will  be  most  secure  and 
profitable,  and  where  the  friendly  receptivity  of  Govern- 
ments is  assured.  The  attractions  of  the  region,  how- 
ever, can  be  counter-balanced  by  such  factors  as  appre- 


hensions as  to  the  security  of  investment,  difficulties 
with  administrative  and  financial  procedures  and  re- 
strictions, and  uncertainties  about  the  incidence  and 
weight  of  taxation.  To  such  matters  Governments  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  give  detailed  consideration. 

S.  During  the  year  a  number  of  countries  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  have  run  into  balance  of  payments  dilfl- 
culties.  They  have  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  for 
example  different  relative  movements  of  prices,  the  im- 
pact of  inflationary  developments,  or  the  increa.sing  de- 
mand for  imports  flowing  from  the  momentum  of 
economic  development.  Such  a  situation  tends  to  be 
aggravated  by  speculative  factors.  Some  of  the  coun- 
tries facing  these  difiiculties  have  been  fortunate  in 
possessing  substantial  external  reserves  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  cover  the  deficit  in  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments while  measures  to  rectify  their  difficulties  have 
had  time  to  take  effect.  Some  other  countries  whose 
exports  are  currently  inadequate  to  pay  for  essential 
imports  and  whose  exchange  reserves  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  their  needs  have  been  heljjed  by  other 
external  resources.  While  deficits  may  arise  from  un- 
foreseen circum.stances  there  are  dangers  in  planning 
for  even  a  temporary  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
unless  there  are  adequate  exchange  reserves  or  the  cer- 
tainty of  other  external  resources  to  cover  it. 

9.  In  some  countries,  development  plans  look  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  new  manufacturing  industries  in 
order,  among  other  things,  to  correct  gradually  a  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  But  the  experience  of  de- 
veloping countries  seems  to  indicate  that  the  increased 
demand  for  capital  equipment,  raw  materials,  spare 
parts  and  consumer  goods  which  accompanies  or  results 
from  economic  development,  may  lead  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  total  import  bill,  with  consequent  con- 
tinuing strain  on  the  balance  of  payments.  In  dealing 
with  this  problem,  due  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  industries  to  be 
established  as  well  as  to  the  additional  efforts  required 
to  promote  a  greater  volume  of  exports  at  remunerative 
prices. 

10.  As  previous  Reports  have  emphasized,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  finance  needed  for  development  must  come 
from  domestic  resources,  and  the  encouragement  and 
mobilization  of  domestic  savings,  together  with  its  utili- 
zation on  wise  economic  lines,  is  therefore  of  crucial 
importance.  In  the  case  of  most  countries  in  the  area, 
external  aid  can  only  be  supplementary,  although  it  may 
be  particularly  valuable  in  helping  to  cover  some  portion 
of  the  external  costs  of  development  or  achieving  other 
specific  purposes. 

11.  Their  own  export  earnings  are,  however,  of  pre- 
dominant importance  for  the  fortunes  of  most  countries 
of  the  area.  The  almost  inevitable  fiuctuations  in  the 
prices  of  stable  exports  pose  a  diflScult  problem,  par- 
ticularly for  those  countries  dependent  on  one  or  two 
export  items.  There  is  no  simple  solution.  Countries 
in  this  position  may  have  to  seek  a  solution  in  such  ways 
as  further  diversification  of  their  economies  and  the 
maintenance  of  financial  reserves  adequate  to  tide  them 
over  short-term  fluctuations. 

12.  The  settlement  of  main  priorities  is  a  matter  to 
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which  governments  in  the  area  are  giving  increasing 
attention.  In  the  case  of  food-importing  countries,  the 
expansion  of  food  production  is  a  high  priority.  An 
adequately  fed  iwpulation  is  a  first  essential.  Quite 
apart  from  the  social  disasters  vrhich  a  shortage  of  food 
can  occasion,  it  can  also  have  serious  effects  on  prices 
and  may  necessitate  a  large  diversion  of  resources  to  pay 
for  urgent  food  imports.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
important  food-exporting  countries  in  the  area  and  it  is 
in  tlie  interests  of  their  customers  to  profit  from  the 
natural  advantages  of  these  sources  of  supply  and  that 
the  amounts  of  food  available  for  export  from  these 
countries  should  continue  to  increase.  Here  again  com- 
parative advantage  may  determine  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources between  alternative  fields  of  production. 

13.  The  provision  of  better  transport  facilities  is  another 
high  priority  in  many  countries,  to  enable  the  best  use  to 
be  made  of  resources  by  increasing  their  mobility,  to  move 
agricultural  produce  from  farms  to  markets,  to  bring 
raw  materials  to  industries,  and  to  provide  access  to  ex- 
ternal markets. 

14.  The  problems  of  the  countries  of  South  and  South- 
east Asia  vary  very  much.  While  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems are  quite  similar,  these  countries  are  at  many  dif- 
ferent stages  of  economic  development.  The  differences 
in  their  size,  in  the  extent  of  their  entrepreneurial  and 
administrative  skills,  and  in  the  general  character  of 
their  economies,  all  means  that  the  methods  of  meeting 
their  problems  must  also  vary  widely.  This  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  case  of  technical  assistance.  Some 
countries  need  help  most  in  the  form  of  highly  qualified 
missions  specially  equipped  to  deal  with  the  planning  or 
implementation  of  major  projects.  Other  countries  seek 
quite  simple  skills  and  it  is  thus  important  that  technical 
assistance  should  fit  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
country.  Furthermore,  advanced  facilities  are  of  little 
value  unless  the  basic  knowledge  is  available  to  enable 
them  to  be  used.  Continuing  care  is  required  to  ensure 
that    the   waste   of    technical    resources    is   avoided. 

15.  South  and  Southeast  Asia  with  its  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  plays  a  large  part  in  world  trade,  both 
in  exporting  primary  products  and  manufactured  goods 
and  in  providing  great  markets  for  the  products  of  other 
countries.  The  potentialities  of  this  two-way  traffic  are 
immense  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
that  these  potentialities  should  be  realized.  World  wide 
concern  for  the  stability  and  economic  development  of 
the  countries  of  the  area  is  thus  very  great  and  is  cer- 
tain to  remain  so.  Conversely,  the  affairs  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  are  much  influenced  by  events  outside  their 
borders,  and  by  their  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  these 
events.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  situation  in  the  world 
capital  markets  affects  the  availability  of  capital  for 
development.  World  demand  affects  their  export  earn- 
ings and  their  import  costs.  A  major  interest  of  these 
countries  lies  in  a  healthy  and  expanding  world  trade 
which  can  absorb  their  export  commodities  at  remunera- 
tive prices ;  provide  increasing  quantities  of  capital  and 
consumer  goods  in  exchange ;  and,  not  least,  add  to  the 
fund  of  savings  upon  which  sound  economic  progress 
must  be  based. 

16.  There  is  continued  reference  throughout  this  Re- 


port to  the  search  by  countries  of  the  area  for  additional 
resources ;  more  capital,  more  equipment,  and  more  man- 
agerial and  technical  skills.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
regard  the  situation  as  wholly  discouraging.  These  are 
the  signs  that  the  countries  concerned  are  pressing  on 
with  urgent  tasks  of  development  and  the  raising  of  liv- 
ing standards  with  speed  and  energy.  Reference  to  diffi- 
culties must  not  of  course  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable,  or  indeed  peculiar  to  countries 
at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development.  Signs  of  strain 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  less  industrialized  coun- 
tries :  they  have  been  repeatedly  evident  in  recent  years 
in  some  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  in  the 
world;  these  too  tend  to  find  themselves  continuously 
faced  with  the  need  to  balance  resources  against  aspira- 
tions, and,  while  making  the  quickest  possible  advance, 
to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  onset  of  in- 
flation and  external  disequilibrium.  Efforts  must  not 
flag  because  the  road  ahead  rims  uphill. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECE  Housing  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 12  (press  release  624)  the  designation  of 
Milford  A.  Vieser,  financial  vice  president, 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  serve  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
15th  session  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE)  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  begin- 
ning November  20, 1957. 

The  Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
subsidiary  groups  of  ECE,  provides  a  forum 
where  experts  in  the  field  of  housing  may  meet 
periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  problems  of 
common  interest.  Discussions  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion will  concern  a  series  of  papers  on  the  financ- 
ing of  housing,  technical  cooperation,  and  the 
Committee's  annual  report  to  ECE. 

West  Indian  Conference  and  Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 12  (press  release  625)  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  7th  session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference, 
the  major  auxiliary  body  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission, which  is  being  held  at  Curacao,  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  November  11-23,  1957,  and  to  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  which  will  hold  its  25th 
meeting,  November  25-30,  immediately  following 
the  West  Indian  Conference. 
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Meeting  every  2  years,  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference is  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
American,  British,  French,  and  Netherhinds  Car- 
ibbean areas  served  by  the  Commission.  The 
United  States  participates  in  these  conferences 
with  observer  delegations.  The  observer  delega- 
tion to  the  7th  session  of  the  Conference  will  be 
composed  of  the  following  commissioners  and 
advisers : 

United  States  Commissioners 

Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  chairman,  Administrator,  Bureau 

of  Secui'ity  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Leonard  Brewer,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
Arturo  Morales  Carrion,   Under  Secretary  of   State  for 

the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Jos6  Trias  Monge,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

Kelsey  Gardner,  director,  Management  Service,  Farmer 
Cooperative   Service,   Department  of   Agriculture 

Mrs.  Frances  McReynolds  Smith,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Bolard  More,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Mervyn  V.  Pallister,  American  Consul  General,  Curagao, 
Netherlands  Antilles 

David  B.  Wharton,  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and 
Northern  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion is  sending  an  observer  to  the  Conference.  He 
is  Donald  R.  Laidig,  housing  expert,  ICA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Conference 
provide  a  regular  means  of  consultation  among 
delegates  from  the  various  areas  of  the  Carib- 
bean on  matters  of  common  interest.  The  major 
theme  of  this  Conference  will  be  "cooperatives, 
including  the  cooperative  aspects  of  agricultural 
credit  and  low-cost  housing."  Another  important 
item  on  the  agenda  calls  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  the  revision  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
Agreement. 

With  the  exception  of  Kelsey  Gardner,  who  will 
attend  only  the  West  Indian  Conference,  the  per- 
sons listed  above  will  also  constitute  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  25th  meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  original  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission,  the  Commission  is  an  in- 
ternational advisory  body.  It  serves  to  coordi- 
nate activities  of  the  four  member  governments, 
France,  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
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economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  mhabitants 
of  the  areas  in  the  Caribbean  over  which  they 
have  administrative  responsibility. 

The  principal  items  for  consideration  concern 
the  proposed  work  program  and  draft  budget  for 
1958,  disposition  of  recommendations  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference  which  call  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, preparation  for  technical  conferences,  and 
progress  reports  on  technical  assistance  projects 
in  housing,  agriculture,  home  economics,  fisheries, 
and  education. 


U.S.  Views  on  Communist-Led 
Walkout  at  Red  Cross  Conference 

Statement  hy  Joseph  W.  Reap 
Acting  Chief,  News  Division} 

The  walkout  of  the  Chinese  Communist  and 
Soviet  delegates  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
Conference  in  New  Delhi  resulted  from  their  un- 
successful attempt  to  exclude  from  that  conference, 
on  purely  political  grounds,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  a  U.N.  member  in  good 
standing  and  a  stanch  long-time  supporter  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Out  of  all  the  world  only  the  Re- 
public of  China  was  to  be  excluded.  Even  the 
Communist  regimes  of  north  Korea,  north  Viet- 
Nam,  East  Germany,  and  Communist  China  were 
invited  and  seated. 

The  United  States  Govei-nment  sent  an  official 
delegation  to  the  conference  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  organized  on  a  truly  unique,  humani- 
tarian, universal,  and  nonpolitical  basis.     In  the 
face  of  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Republic  of  China 
from  its  rightful  place,  the  United  States  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  would  make  possible  its 
seating  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  delegations. 
This  resolution  was  opposed  in  an  undisguised 
political  maneuver  which  grossly  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  universality  on  which  Red  Cross  con-   | 
ferences  are  based.     Passage   of   the  resolution  i 
defeated   the   Communist   objective,   and   unfor-  f 
tunately  they  showed  their  displeasure  by  seeking 
to  disrupt  the  conference. 


'  Made  to  news  correspondents  at  Washington  on  Nov. 
9  following  the  walkout  on  Nov.  7  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist and  Soviet  delegates  to  the  19th  International  Red 
Cross  Conference,  which  met  at  New  Delhi,  India,  Oct. 

28-Nov.  7. 
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Facilities  for  Inhabitants  of  Trust  Territories.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General.  A/3718,  November  1, 
1957.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

Clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/3719,  November  1,  1957.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Tear  1957. 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  A/3720,  November  4, 
1957.     45  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Economic 
Problems  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  Committee  III. 
E/CN.12/AC.37/5/Rev.l,  May  24,  1957.    33  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Trade.  Re- 
port of  Committee  I.  E/CN.12/AC.35/9/Rev.l,  May 
27,  1957.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Supplemen- 
tary Report.  E/2980/Add.l,  June  19,  1957.  25  pp. 
mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  E/3010, 
E/CN.7/333,  June  19,  1957.     130  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  ECLA  Activi- 
ties Relating  to  Payments  and  a  Regional  Market  in 
Latin  America.  E/CN.12/483,  July  10,  1957.  67  pp. 
mimeo. 

Human  Rights.  Report  of  the  Social  Committee. 
E/3027,  July  15,  1957.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Report  of 
the  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and 
Handicraft  Marketing.  E/CN.l  1/I&NR/2,  July  26, 
1957.     30  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Control  of  Narcotic  Drugs.  Report  of  the 
Social  Committee.     E/3042,  July  30, 1957.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Financial  Implications  of  Actions  of  the  Council.  Report 
of  the  Co-ordination  Committee.  E/3045,  July  31,  1957. 
2  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Radio- 
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active  Mineral  Deposits  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Note  by  the  Secretariat.  E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub.3/4, 
August  20,  1957.     36  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Report  of 
the  Working  Party  on  Assessment  of  Hydro-Electric 
Potentials  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Electric  Power. 
E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub.l/2,  August  26,  1957.  42  pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Training 
of  Technical  Personnel  for  the  Development  of  Mineral 
Resources  in  Countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region.  Note  by 
the  Executive  Secretary.  E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub.3/3,  Au- 
gust 26, 1957.     15  pp.  mimeo. 
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United  States  and  Portugal  Sign 
Supplementary  Defense  Agreement 

Press  release  631  dated  November  15 

Text  of  Joint  Statement 

The  following  joint  statement  was  released  si- 
multaneously at  Lisbon  and  Washington  on  No- 
veTnber  15. 

There  was  signed  today  at  the  Foreign  OfEce 
m  Lisbon  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  a  sup- 
plementary defense  agreement  by  -n-hicli  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  in  tlie  defense  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1951  ^  was  extended  until  December  31, 
1962  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  fa- 
cilities of  a  military  character  in  the  Azores 
necessary  for  the  common  defense,  in  conformity 
with  the  plans  of  the  countries  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  this  manner,  the  two  governments  once 
more  give  concrete  evidence  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  principle  of  collective  security  which  rej^re- 
sents  an  important  contribution  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

Text  of  Agreement 

The  Portuguese  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Having  in  mind  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble    of   the   existing   Defense   Agreement   between 


'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3087. 
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them  signed  on  September  6,  1951,  to  which  both  gov- 
ernments continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance  as 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 

Recognizing  that  some  of  the  preparatory  works  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  2  of  the  said  Agreement  are  not  yet 
completed  and  that  there  are  still  other  construction 
projects  which  have  been  recognized  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  military  authorities  of  the  two  Governments  as 
being  absolutely  essential  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
defense  missions  attributed  to  the  Azores; 

Agree  as  follows: 

1)  Article  2  Paragraph  2  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of 
September  6,  1951,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  for  the  execution  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  present  article  and  in  sub-paragraph  (1)  will 
run  from  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Agreement  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1962." 

2)  It  is  understood  that  the  technical  arrangements 
authorized  by  Article  1  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1951  are  only  those  agreed  upon  through  to- 
day's date,  November  15,  1957,  by  the  Ministers  of  De- 
fense of  the  two  Governments  or  their  representatives. 

3)  This  supplementary  Agreement  will  enter  into  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  signature. 

In  testimony  thereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Governments  have  placed  their  signatures  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  Lisbon  in  two  copies,  in  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish, both  texts  having  equal  value,  this  15th  day  of 
November,  1957. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road    vehicles.     Done    at    New    York    June    4,    1954. 
Enters  into  force  December  15,  1957. 
Proclaimed  hy  the  President:  November  12,  1957. 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 
services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.     Done  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1956.^ 
Acceptances  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

October  15,  1957 ;  United  Kingdom,  October  18,  1957. 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in   Iceland.     Done   at  Geneva   September  25, 

1956.' 

Acceptances  deposited:    Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

October  15,  1957 ;  United  Kingdom,  October  18,  1957. 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Dated  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924.     Entered  into  force 
June  2, 1931.     51  Stat.  2.33. 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  July  1,  1957.^^ 


Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the^ 

event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution. 

Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.     Entered  into  force" 

August  7,  1956.= 

Ratifications  deposited:  Jordan,  October  2, 1957  ;  Israel, 
October  3,  1957. 
Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 

event  of  armed  conflict.     Done  at  The  Hague  May  14, 

1954.     Entered  into  force  August  7, 1956.^ 

Ratification  deposited:  Jordan,  October  2,  1957. 

Genocide 

Convention   on   the   prevention   and   punishment   of   the 
crime  of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  January  12, 1951." 
Ratification  deposited:    Pakistan,  October  12,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce  ,: 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  with  annexes  and' 
schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  application.    Con- 
cluded at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.     TIAS  1700. 
Admitted,  as  contracting  parties:    Ghana,  October  17, 
1957  ;  Federation  of  Malaya,  October  24,  1957. 


BILATERAL  >> 

China 

Agreement    for    the    exchange    of    insured    parcel    post. 
Signed  at  Taipei  July  30  and  at  Washington  August  19, 
1957. 
Entered  into  force:    November  1,  1957   (date  fixed  by 

mutual  consent  between  the  postal  administrations 

of  the  two  countries) . 

Germany 

Agreement   regarding  the   importation   of   foreign   films  '' 
into  and  the  screen-time  quota  for  exhibition  in  the  '• 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     Signed  at  Bonn  April 
26,  1956.     Entered  into  force  August  17,  1957.     TIAS 
3829.  : 

notification  by  the  Federal  Repuhlic  of  Germany  of  i 
application  to:  Land  Berlin  (effective  from  August  ' 
17,  1957).  \ 

Korea  f 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi-   I 
ties  agreement  of  March  13,  1956,  as  amended   (TIAS   1 
3516,  3651,  3667,  3733,  and  3812) .     Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  August  16,  1957.     Entered  into 
force  August  16,  1957. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  January  30,  1957  (TIAS  3742).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  16,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  August  16, 1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 
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Donald  D.  Kennedy  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Regional  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern, 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  effective  November  12 
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In  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East — the  land  bridge  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa — lies  Iraq,  a  country  of  ricli  historical  background 
and  impressive  potentialities. 

The  United  States  and  Iraq  formally  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  1931,  But  American  interest  in  Iraq,  its  history,  and  its 
people  goes  back  to  the  last  century,  when  American  educational  in- 
stitutions organized  the  first  U.S.  archeological  expedition  in  south- 
eastern Iraq  in  1889. 

Early  in  1957  Iraq  associated  itself  with  the  American  Doctrine  for 
the  Middle  East,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  help  the  states  of  that  area 
maintain  their  freedom  and  national  independence. 

A  new  Background  publication  discusses  Iraq's  history  and  its 
plans  for  development.  Sections  of  the  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
deal  with 

The  Land  and  the  People 

Historical  Development 

The  Government 

The  Economy 

Work  of  the  Development  Board 

U.S.  Technical  Assistance 

Iraq  in  International  Affairs 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washmgton  25, 
D.C.,  at  15  cents  each. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  tceekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
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eral international  interest. 
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International  Trade  and  Development— The  Year  Ahead 


hy  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  ^ 


History  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that,  when 
the  American  people  are  faced  with  a  serious 
problem  which  is  unmistakably  clear  to  them, 
they  somehow  discover  the  miity,  the  resources, 
and  the  determination  to  solve  it.  I  do  not 
doubt,  therefore,  that  our  missile-satellite  pro- 
gram will  succeed. 

The  larger  question  is  whether  we  will  re- 
sjiond,  adequately  and  in  time,  to  the  over- 
all challenge  to  our  society  which  is  implicit  in 
the  progress  of  Communist  technology  and 
power  now  being  so  dramatically  advertised  to 
an  apprehensive  world. 

Much  of  that  challenge  is  outside  the  realm  of 
military  power.  It  lies  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economic  relations.  For,  unless  the  free 
nations,  acting  together,  succeed  in  building 
strong  and  healthy  economies  which  answer  to 
the  aspirations  of  their  people,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  will  not  stay  the  course  of  Soviet  world 
domination  no  matter  what  our  military  power 
may  be. 

Tliat  is  the  reason  why  President  Eisenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  ISIacmillan,  in  their  Decla- 
ration of  Conunon  Purpose  issued  in  Washing- 
ton last  month,''  have  stated  that  "We  recognize 
that  our  collective  security  efforts  must  be  sup- 
ported and  reinforced  by  cooperative  economic 
action." 

Next  year,  when  Congress  convenes,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  what  "cooperative  eco- 
nomic action" — to  use  the  words  of  the  Presi- 


'  Address  made  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil at  \ew  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  18  (press  release  633  dated 
Nov.  16). 

'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 


dent  and  Prime  Minister — they  will  in  fact 
authorize  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  support.  The  Congress  will  decide  this  issue 
in  the  light  of  the  debates  which  will  then  take 
place.  Today  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  key  problems  in  foreign  economic  policy  as 
we  see  them  from  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  to  suggest  the  kind  of 
cooperative  economic  action  which  will  be 
necessary  if  these  problems  are  to  be  effectively 
attacked. 

World  Economic  Situation 

To  begin  with,  let  us  look  at  the  world  economic 

situation  as  it  appears  today. 

In  Western  Europe  economic  growth  has  been 
rapid  since  the  completion,  some  5  years  ago,  of 
the  Marshall  plan  program  for  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II.  Last  year,  as  we 
know,  there  was  a  temporary  setback  resulting 
from  the  closing  of  Suez  and  subsequent  currency 
speculation.  One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  this 
economic  emergency  was  that  it  was  overcome  very 
largely  through  normal  trade  and  financial  meas- 
ures. Support  for  the  pound  sterling  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank,  accompanied  by  ajipropriate  internal 
policies  in  Western  Europe,  prevented  the  kind  of 
balance-of-payments  crisis  and  widespread  eco- 
nomic controls  which  would  have  characterized 
European  reaction  a  few  years  ago. 

Today  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  have 
staked  their  future  economic  growth  on  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  both  internal  and  external.  They 
have  placed  their  faith  in  the  competitive-enter- 
prise system.  They  are  trying  to  cope  with  infla- 
tionary movements  by  appropriate  financial  and 
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monetary  policies.  At  the  same  time  they  are  seek- 
ing to  expand  the  basis  of  their  economic  life 
through  wider  international  trade — on  a  European 
basis  through  the  European  Common  Market  and 
Free  Trade  Area  and  on  a  world  basis  through  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  collective-security  system  embodied  in 
NATO  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  success  of  these 
efforts. 

Japan,  also,  has  emerged  from  the  shadow  of 
World  War  II.  The  period  of  emei'gency  help 
from  the  United  States  has  drawn  to  a  close.  Jap- 
anese economic  life  has  regained  its  industrial 
vigor.  The  great  need  of  Japan  today  is  for  a 
broader  world  market  for  her  goods  and  services. 
Excessive  restrictions  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  Japanese  trade  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  straitjacket  the  Japanese  economy,  reduce 
the  Japanese  standard  of  living,  and  thereby 
breed  conditions  which  could  become  politically 
explosive. 

Latin  America,  almost  alone  among  the  develop- 
ing areas,  has  achieved  a  very  high  rate  of  growth 
over  the  past  several  years — higher  in  fact  than 
that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Western  Europe. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  of 
talking  with  their  governmental  leaders  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Confer- 
ence, where  I  served  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation.^  I  can  only  confirm 
what  many  American  businessmen  and  officials  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  America  have  been  telling  us : 
It  is  an  area  where  the  human  drive  for  economic 
development,  backed  by  great  natural  resources,  is 
producing  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  economic 
activity. 

Here  again  we  have  an  area  of  the  world  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  where  nor- 
mal measures  of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion— private  investment,  public  lending  through 
the  Export-Import  and  World  Banks,  and  the 
reduction  of  barriers  to  international  trade — are 
helping  to  produce  conditions  of  economic  prog- 
ress. We  should  intensify  all  these  measures  of 
cooperation  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  developing  countries  in 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa,  we  find  a  sharply 
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different  situation.  These  are  countries  with  the 
lowest  standards  of  living  in  the  world — some  700 
million  people  whose  per  capita  income  is  little 
more  than  $100  per  year.  Moreover,  the  economic 
growth  of  these  countries  is  barely  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  their  peoples  see  ahead  of  them  little 
but  seemingly  permanent  stagnation. 

With  respect  to  these  coimtries,  traditional 
methods  of  financial  and  trade  cooperation,  while 
important,  are  not  enough.  These  countries  are 
going  through  a  rough  period  when  they  need 
exceptional  help  from  the  outside  if  they  are  to 
get  over  the  early  developmental  stages.  After 
that,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  can  move 
forward  faster  on  the  basis  of  their  own  resources. 

Danger  of  Communist  Penetration 

The  leaders  of  international  communism  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  opportimities  open  to  them 
in  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa,  many  of  which  are  on  the  rim 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  The  people  of  those 
coimtries  are  insistent  that  their  conditions  of  life 
be  improved.  The  central  plank  in  the  political 
platform  of  every  government  in  the  area  is  eco- 
nomic development  and  more  economic  develop- 
ment. If  the  free  governments  in  these  countries 
cannot  deliver  on  their  economic  promises  to  the 
people,  they  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  being 
replaced  by  some  form  of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  on  this  economic  issue  that  Communist 
propaganda  is  most  dangerously  effective.  For 
the  Communists  point  to  the  great  increases  in 
national  economic  growth  which  they  themselves 
have  achieved,  while  concealing  the  terrible  sacri- 
fice in  lives,  liberty,  and  living  standards  which 
made  those  increases  possible.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  Soviet  progi'ams  of  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  loans,  which  are  being  conducted  on  a 
much  greater  scale  today  than  a  few  years  ago, 
are  concentrated  in  these  areas  of  the  free  world 
where  living  standards  are  the  lowest. 

Since  1954  the  Soviet  bloc  has  extended  credits 
totaling  $1.1  billion  to  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  has  consisted  of  loans  for 
development  purposes.  Soviet  loans  are  making 
possible  the  construction  in  these  areas  of  such 
projects  as  steel  mills,  manufacturing  plants  for 
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heavy  machinei-y  and  optical  glass,  power  stations, 
irrigation  systems,  and  mining  industries — to 
mention  a  few. 

These  Soviet  offers  of  financial  assistance  are 
intended  to  serve  the  political  purjjoses  of  inter- 
national commm^ism.  They  are  accepted  by  the 
recipient  countries  because  these  comitries  are  des- 
perately searching  for  more  capital  to  speed  their 
economic  development. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  it  can  to  hasten  the  proc- 
esses of  economic  development  in  these  areas,  thus 
helping  them  to  resist  the  forces  of  Communist 
penetration.  For  if  the  Commmiists  were  to  be 
successful  in  winning  these  peoples  to  their  cause, 
the  wliole  of  the  free  world  would  be  gravely 
endangered. 

The  world  economic  setting  of  today,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  sketch  veiy  briefly,  demands 
positive,  forward-looking  programs  by  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  economic  field.  Wliat  we 
need  at  this  juncture  of  world  events  are  not 
"crash"  programs  of  an  emergency  character  but 
sustained  long-term  programs  directed  to  the  basic 
economic  problems  I  have  described. 

First,  we  must  strengthen  normal  trade  and 
financial  relationships  among  all  areas  of  the  free 
world  through  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and 
currency  restrictions,  the  promotion  of  private  in- 
vestment, and  the  stimidation  of  supplementary 
public  lending  through  tlie  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  International  Fmance 
Corporation.  The  vigorous  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
jectives over  the  next  several  years  is  especially 
important  to  continued  economic  growth  in  West- 
ern Europe,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and  large 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is  also 
important  to  the  healtli  of  our  own  economy, 
which  is  increasingly  interdependent  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And,  finally,  it  is  essential  to  the 
economic  and  political  cohesion  of  the  interna- 
tional system  of  free  societies  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  American 
business  has  an  especially  important  stake  in  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  free  trade  and  stimulate 
development — over  and  above  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  business  that  this  would  bring.  Unless 
trade  is  freed  from  restrictions  and  imless  coim- 
tries  develop,  American  business  will  find  it  im- 


possible to  operate  abroad  in  the  free,  competitive 
manner  which  has  become  the  American  tradition. 
Rather,  it  will  find  itself  faced  with  government 
enterprises  and  state  trading  organizations,  which 
will  change  the  whole  nature  of  international  busi- 
ness as  we  know  it  and  as  we  want  it.  Our  trade 
and  investment  programs  are  vitally  important  to 
American  business  in  the  context  of  its  own  future. 

Second,  we  must  supplement  our  normal  trade 
and  financial  programs  with  special  help  to  those 
countries  whose  standards  of  living  are  very  low, 
particularly  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  parts  of 
Africa.  Traditional  trade  and  financial  measures, 
larded  with  sporadic  applications  of  short-term 
grant  aid,  will  not  work.  What  we  need  is  a 
long-term  program  geared  on  a  businesslike  basis 
to  the  realities  of  economic  life  in  these  areas. 

These  two  objectives  are  not  put  forward  as 
an  idealistic  blueprint  for  the  future.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  practical  objectives  which  are 
rooted  in  the  world  economic  situation  facing  us 
at  this  moment.  We  must  pursue  them  now  if 
we  are  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  period  im- 
mediately ahead. 

Each  of  these  objectives  will  be  tested  next  year 
in  the  fires  of  congressional  and  public  debate 
when  two  major  legislative  proposals  will  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  consideration.  These  are  the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements  legislation,  which  is 
essential  to  the  first  of  the  two  objectives  I  have 
outlined,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  which  is  essential  to  the  second. 
I  should  like  to  give  you  my  views  on  each  of  these 
legislative  proposals. 

Trade-Agreements  Legislation 

There  is  no  instrimient  of  American  foreign 
economic  policy  which  has  been  more  influential 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  m  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  than  the  authority 
given  to  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments.  The  trade- 
agreements  program  has,  in  truth,  been  a  comer- 
stone  of  American  foreign  economic  policy  as  well 
as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Helped  by  trade  agreements,  our 
exports  have  expanded  to  record  levels. 

The  President's  authority  to  participate  in  new 
tariff  and  trade-agreement  negotiations  will  auto- 
matically terminate  on  June  30  of  next  year  unless 
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Congress  takes  the  necessary  action  to  extend  it. 
Some  people  jjropose  that  the  trade-agreements 
legislation  should  now  be  allowed  to  die.  I  sus- 
pect,  however,  that  this  would  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  extremist  viewpoint.  There  is  un- 
questionably broad  public  support  for  the  program 
as  a  whole,  based  on  its  undoubted  successes.  And, 
while  there  has  been  intense  opposition  in  some 
quarters,  I  would  doubt  that  its  opponents  really 
believe  that  the  program  should  be  killed  out- 
right. It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  real  debate 
will  be  centered  not  on  whether  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram or  to  discontinue  it  but  on  such  questions 
as  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  program  shonld 
be  extended,  the  extent  to  which  the  President 
should  be  authorized  to  reduce  tariffs,  and  the 
operations  of  the  escape  clause  which  gives  pro- 
tection to  American  industry. 

These,  of  course,  are  fundamental  issues.  If,  for 
example,  the  legislation  is  extended  for  too  short 
a  period  or  if  the  authority  granted  is  too  small, 
then,  even  though  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  may 
still  be  on  the  books,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  It 
would  be  of  no  help  in  meeting  the  economic  chal- 
lenge which  now  faces  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  should,  I  believe, 
be  extended  for  at  least  5  years  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tively used. 

The  trade-agreements  law,  which  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1934,  has  now  been  extended  by 
Congress  on  10  separate  occasions,  usually  for  a 
3-year  period  but  sometimes  for  only  1  or  2  years. 
The  tradition  of  a  3-year  extension  was  estab- 
lished back  in  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's 
when  trade  agreements  were  concluded  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  Now,  as  we  approach  the  1960's,  the 
principal  instrumentality  for  making  the  trade- 
agreements  authority  effective  is  no  longer  a  series 
of  bilateral  trade  agreements  but  a  single  multi- 
lateral mechanism,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  The  General  Agreement  began 
with  negotiations  among  23  countries  10  years  ago, 
but  it  has  now  grown  to  include  37  nations.  To- 
day, therefore,  tariff  negotiations  are  conducted 
simultaneously  among  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries. Accordingly,  they  require  more  time  and 
more  preparation  than  in  earlier  days.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  1930's  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
trade- agreements  legislation  is,  in  short,  not  well 
suited  to  today's  situation. 
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European  Common  Market 

Next  year  there  will  also  be  a  special  and  very 
important  reason  for  extending  the  trade-agi-ee- 
ments  authority  for  at  least  5  years.  In  January 
the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community  will  come  into  force.  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg,  the  six  governments  which  have 
signed  the  treaty,  will  then  be  committed  to  estab- 
lish a  European  Common  Market  leading  to  the 
full  integration  of  their  economic  systems.  This  is 
a  truly  revolutionary  step  toward  European  unity 
to  which  the  United  States  has  given  its  full 
support. 

Economic  adjustments,  however,  will  be  inevi- 
table as  the  European  Economic  Community 
comes  into  being.  It  is  essential  that  these  ad- 
justments take  place  in  a  way  which  will  help  the 
Community  to  become  an  outward-looking  organi- 
zation, in  accordance  with  the  declared  objectives 
of  the  six  governments,  rather  than  an  inward- 
looking  and  restrictive  group  which  closes  the 
doors  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  we 
have  established  general  principles  designed  to 
make  sure  that  arrangements  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market  will  not  result  in  higher  barriers 
to  woild  trade  than  existed  before.  But  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  common  tariff  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  a  complex  matter 
which  will  take  some  years  to  achieve.  In  order  to 
keep  this  common  tariff  as  low  as  possible  a  series 
of  tariff  negotiations  will  be  necessary  between 
the  Common  Market  countries  and  all  the  other 
countries  belonging  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  including  the  United  States. 

These  negotiations  cannot  be  arranged  for  and 
carried  through  to  completion  in  less  than  5  years. 
It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  should,  therefore,  be  extended  for  at 
least  this  period. 

I  am  not  going  to  speculate  on  whether  the 
Presidential  authority  to  reduce  duties  should  be 
X,  Y,  or  Z  percent.  I  will  only  say  that  the  de- 
gree of  authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  should  be 
adequate  to  enable  the  United  States  to  conduct 
meaningful  negotiations  which  will  result  in  use- 
ful tariff  concessions  for  the  benefit  of  American 
exports.  A  bare  minimum  of  authority  will  not; 
be  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Tariff  re- 
ductions should,  however,  be  gradual,  and  they 
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must,  of  coiu-se,  be  decided  upon  witli  grciit  care 
in  the  light  of  the  situation  of  particular  domes- 
tic industries. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  eli'ective  trade-agreement  nego- 
tiations, it  is  important  that  the  Congress  should 
now  approve  the  legislation  which  has  been  before 
it  since  1955  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
eration. The  OTC  would  not  affect  American 
tariff  and  trade  regulations.  There  is  no  need  for 
any  domestic  industry  to  be  apprehensive  on  this 
score.  On  the  other  hand,  OTC  would  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  arrangements  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  This  would  benefit  our  export  trade. 
Our  failure  to  approve  OTC  would  deny  to  Amer- 
ican industries  the  use  of  improved  administrative 
machinery  to  make  certain  that  they  obtain  bene- 
fits previously  negotiated  by  the  United  States  on 
their  behalf. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

The  second  major  piece  of  legislation  in  tlie  for- 
eign economic  field  which  will  be  considered  by 
Congress  next  year  is  the  appropriation  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  In  establishing  the 
fund  last  summer  the  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  new  concepts  and  new  techniques  in  ex- 
tending economic  assistance  to  the  less  develof)ed 
areas  of  the  free  world.  The  fvmd  was  set  up, 
with  a  small  initial  approjiriation,  after  a 
thoroughgoing  and  critical  reexamination  of  the 
mutual  security  program  conducted  by  numerous 
public  and  private  agencies,  including  the  execu- 
tive branch,  two  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
several  universities,  business  gi'oups,  and  private 
research  institutions. 

Out  of  this  reexamination  a  number  of  impor- 
tant conclusions  emerged,  which  I  shall  summar- 
ize briefly : 

Firsts  the  United  States  has  a  vital  foreign-pol- 
icy interest  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
low-standard-of-living  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Second,  special  financial  assistance  by  the  United 
States  in  a  form  which  will  reinforce  private  in- 
vestment and  normal  public  lending,  without  in- 
terfering with  either,  is  required  for  this  purpose 
and  will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come. 

Third,  such  special  assistance  should  be  long- 
term  rather  than  short-term  if  true  development 


is  to  be  promoted,  should  be  in  the  form  of  loans 
rather  than  gi'ants  if  economic  incentives  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  developing  countries,  and 
should  be  extended  on  an  individual  project  basis 
rather  than  on  an  overall  country  basis  if  tech- 
nically and  economically  sound  development  is  to 
be  realized. 

Fourth,  economic  assistance  for  development 
purposes  should  be  labeled  as  such.  It  should  not 
be  confused  with,  or  concealed  under,  defense  sup- 
port, military  aid,  or  other  tyjies  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  the  mutual  security  program.  This 
is  essential  to  public  understanding  and  confidence 
as  well  as  to  governmental  accountability. 

Fifth,  such  assistance  should  be  administered 
on  a  businesslike  basis  through  a  banlving  mecha- 
nism, such  as  a  development  fund,  rather  than  in 
a  manner  which  would  require  Congi-ess  each  year 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  on  the  basis  of 
tentative  plans. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  being  or- 
ganized. The  legislation  jjrovides  for  a  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  myself,  the  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  to  es- 
tablish basic  terms  and  conditions  for  the  fund's 
operations.  Loan  inquiries  and  proposals  are  be- 
ginning to  come  in  and  are  being  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  fund's  objectives.  The  fund's  opera- 
tions will  not  be  confined  geographically,  but 
countries  with  the  lowest  living  standards  will 
have  a  priority  call.  All  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  fund  will  cooperate 
fully  with  private  investors  and  established  lend- 
ing institutions  to  make  sure  that  the  fund  will  in 
no  way  compete  with  them  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, stimulate  their  overseas  activities  as  much 
as  possible. 

However,  the  future  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  not  yet  secure.  For,  in  authorizing  the 
fund,  the  Congress  appropriated  only  a  portion  of 
the  resources  needed  to  make  the  fund  a  continu- 
ing and  effective  institution.  Congress  appro- 
priated only  $300  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
It  also  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $625  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  If  the  fund  is  to  be 
something  more  than  the  old  mutual  security  pro- 
gram under  another  name,  it  will  have  to  be  given 
enough  capital  resources,  fre«  of  annual  appropri- 
ation requirements,  to  enable  it  to  establish  the 
confidence  necessary  to  its  long-tenn  purposes. 
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As  a  minimum,  Congress  should  now  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  $625  million  already  author- 
ized, thus  bringing  the  fund's  capital  resources  to 
$925  million.  Although  this  is  short  of  the  full 
requirement,  it  should  be  enough  to  establish  the 
fund  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  two  programs  I  have  described  —  a 
strengthened  trade-agreements  program  and  an 
adequate  Development  Loan  Fmid — do  not  add  up 


to  the  whole  of  our  foreign  economic  policy, 
wliich  embraces  many  other  economic  activities 
ranging  from  investment  treaties  to  civil  aviation. 
But  these  two  programs  are  fundamental.  With- 
out them,  little  else  that  we  can  do  will  serve  to 
protect  our  vital  national  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing, as  we  must,  the  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  free  world. 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  November  19 


Press  release  636  dated  November  19 

Secretary  Dulles:  Go  ahead  with  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  in  the  light  of  comments 
which  you  have  made  about  creating  a  NATO 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  and  ivhich  Defense 
Secretary  McElroy  has  made  about  having  some 
missiles  bases  in  Europe,  is  it  proper  to  say,  or 
could  you  tell  us  whether  you  are  contemplating 
negotiating  for  a  system  of  atomic  missiles  bases 
in  the  NATO  area  in  Europe? 

A.  AVell,  we  already  have  an  understanding 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  part  of  the 
NATO  area  in  Europe,  which  was  arrived  at  at 
Bermuda  last  March.^  It  is  quite  likely  that  we 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  somewhat  similar 
arrangements  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Those 
negotiations  will,  jiresumably,  be  conducted,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  General  Norstad,  as  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  European  area,  and 
would,  we  hope,  result  in  the  possible  placing  of 
some  of  those  missiles  on  the  Continent  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  which  have  already 
been  negotiated  out  with  the  United  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  warheads. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are 
persistent  reports  that  our  European  continental 
allies  don't  want — particularly  in  respect  to  the 
IRBM,  the  intermediate-range  missile  bases — that 
they  feel  that,  according  to  these  dispatches,  it 
would  make  them  a  target  for  Russian  reprisals 
and  that  tJie  only  thing  that  would  encourage 
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thein  would  be  a  more  direct  participation  in  the 
way  these  bases  are  run.  Do  you  have  any  com,- 
m.ent  on.  that,  sir? 

A.  My  comment  is,  first,  that  obviously  we  are 
not  going  to  force  these  missiles  on  anybody  that 
doesn't  want  them.  The  second  comment  is  that 
General  Norstad,  when  he  was  here  a  few  days 
ago,  discussed  the  matter  with  me  and  mdicated 
that  in  his  opinion  they  were  very  much  desired. 
My  third  comment  is  that  there  woidd  be  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  allied  participation  in  the 
handling  of  these  missiles. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  negotiating  treaties. 
What  is  the  legal  position  there?  Does  the  execu- 
tive not  have  authority  on  its  own,  so  that  it  could 
negotiate  those  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate? 

A.  I  think  the  word  "treaty"  was  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  its  broad  significance  as 
an  "agreement"  and  not  within  the  teclmical 
meaning  of  an  agreement  of  the  type  which  has  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  We 
believe  that  these  matters  can  be  carried  out  by 
the  executive  under  its  authority,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  to  have  a  treaty  in  the 
technical,  legal  sense  of  that  word. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  also  in  atomic  warlieads? 

A.  Yes,  because,  of  course,  our  arrangement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  also  involves  the  plac- 
ing there  of  atomic  warheads.  Now  they  are  still 
under  the  technical  custody  of  the  United  States, 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  those 
particular  provisions  [of  U.S.  law  insofar  as  they 
might  be  applicable  in  any  future  agreement  with 
the  Canadians,  for  example].  It  is  contemplated 
they  will  work  out  satisfactorilj^  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  still  prospective  but  where  the 
terms  in  that  respect  have  been  agreed  upon ;  and 
a  certain  teclmical  custody  is  quite  compatible,  I 
believe,  with  the  views  of  SACEUR  [Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe].  We  understand,  of 
course,  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  President, 
under  his  war  powers,  would  be  able  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  allies  in  that  war  who  would  previous- 
ly have  been  trained  and  who  would  themselves 
possess  the  equipment  for  using  the  atomic  or  nu- 
clear warheads. 

Q.  Could  you  clear  up  this  point- — /  was  not 
clear  from  your  earlier  ansioer:  Are  you  con- 
templating bilateral  agreements,  such  as  the  V.8.- 
U.K.  agreement,  'between  the  United  States  and 
the  continental  countries,  or  were  you  implying 
that  there  might  he  a  continental  agreement  with 
NATO,  as  such,  on  placing  missiles? 

A.  I  would  thmk  there  could  be  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  NATO-SACEUE.  Now,  of 
course,  you  run  into  a  certain  complication  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  is  not  teclinically  a  legal 
entity,  is  not  itself  a  corporate  body,  a  governmen- 
tal body.  Therefore,  the  extent  to  which  you  get 
arrangements  dealing,  for  example,  with  the  in- 
frastructure on  wliich  missiles  would  be  based,  on 
the  location  of  these  things — those  arrangements 
would  probably  have  to  be  made  with  the  govern- 
ments in  which  the  territory  is  located  that  you  are 
using.  But,  in  the  main,  we  would  assume  that 
the  arrangements  basically  would  be  worked  out 
by  and  through  SACEUE;  the  implementation 
might  in  certain  respects  require  action  by  in- 
dividual governments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  toe  refer  to  this  NATO 
nuclear  pool,  are  we  just  referring  to  the  IRBM ; 
and,  if  not,  how  does  that  arrangement  differ  from 
what  is  presumed  to  be  the  military  situation  in 
Europe  today? 

A.  Well,  when  we  talk  about  a  NATO  nuclear 
stockpile,  we  are  talking  about  much  more  than 
the  intermediate  missiles,  of  the  warheads  for  the 


missiles.  There  are  in  existence  today  quite  a 
large  variety  of  nuclear  weapons  which  are  actu- 
ally, many  of  them,  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  almost 
exclusively,  I  would  say  on  the  Continent  exclu- 
sively, for  the  use  of  our  own  United  States  forces. 
These  would  become  so  situated  that  they  would 
also  be  available  to  the  forces  of  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  this  agreement  with 
Canada,  tvhich  you  implied  a  moment  ago,  on 
nuclear  loeapons? 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  system  there,  the  Early 
Warning  System,  the  DEW  Line,  and  so  forth, 
which  [could  be]  reinforced  by  missiles  which  have 
nuclear  components,  [provided  that  satisfactory] 
arrangements  [were  made]  with  Canada  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Are  there  nuclear  warheads  in  Comada  now? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  although  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  whether  they  are  actually  there 
or  not.  You  would  have  to  get  that  information 
from  military  sources.  They  are  either  there  or  in 
a  position  to  be  quickly  put  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  Role 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
precise  role  that  Adlai  Stevenson  is  playing,  or  is 
going  to  play,  in  the  State  Dej>artment.  Would 
you  define  that  role  for  us  and  tell  us  exactly  what 
he  is  expected  to  do? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  define  it  any  better  than  he 
defined  it  himself.  He  made  a  little  statement  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago  indicating  the  role  that 
he  was  prepared  to  play,  and  we  accepted  that. 

Q.  Will  he  come  up  with  ideas  and  suggestions, 
or  will  he  merely  approve  or  disapprove  of  pro^ 
posals  and  plans  which  you  will  give  him? 

A.  We  hope  very  much  he  will  come  up  with 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  did  you  pick  Mr.  Steven- 
son for  this  job?  Was  it  merely  that  he  is  the 
titular  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  or  was  there 
some  other  reason  in  your  mind? 

A.  Well,  we  picked  him  because  he  was  the  titu- 
lar head  of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  in  addition, 
had  had  a  considerable  amount  of  international 
experience.    He  and  I  have  worked  together  on  a 
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good  many  occasions:  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference of  '45 ;  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  in  London ;  and,  again,  at  several  of  the 
United  Nations  meetings  in  New  York.  He  has 
had  several  trips  abroad;  he  has  been  around  the 
world  since  then.  So  he  is  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  and  combines  two  characteristics  which  were 
desirable:  one,  the  position  of  being  titular  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  secondly,  being 
knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

Q.  Will  lie  go  to  Park  for  the  NATO  meetrng? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  There  has  been  no 
decision  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary^  would  you  care  to  coinment 
on  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  in  tlie  Girard  case 
in  Japan  today? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  result  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  trial,  as  we  assumed 
that  there  would  be.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
who  hasn't  examined  all  the  evidence  should  com- 
ment upon  the  precise  verdict.  I  haven't  studied 
the  evidence  in  the  case.  But  I  have  had  reports 
which  indicated  that  the  trial  has  been  thoi-oughly 
fair.  Both  sides  have  been  heard,  and  I  think  it 
is  an  outcome  which  does  credit,  as  we  expected 
it  would,  to  the  Japanese  system  of  justice. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
situation  trought  about  through  U.S.  arms  ship- 
ments to  Tunisia?  -  How  gravely  do  you  view  it,, 
and  what  do  ymi.  think  cam,  he  done  about  it? 

A.  Well,  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  one  of  these 
cases  where  there  was  no  solution  which  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone;  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  took  the  course 
which  they  felt  was  the  right  course.  It  had  been 
discussed  at  considerable  length  with  the  French 
before  the  action  was  taken,  and  we  regret  that 
the  French  feel  as  they  apparently  do  about  it. 
We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  an  under- 
standing for  the  future  which  will  allay  their  ap- 
prehensions and  avoid  such  differences  arising  in 
the  future.  I  assume  that  will  be  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  will  discuss 
with  me  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell  us  your  views 
concerning  the  recent  joint  Netherlands-Aus- 
tralia statement  concerning  the  status  and  future 
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development  of  West  New  Guinea,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  discussions  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  western  part  of  the  island? 

A.  Our  position  on  that  matter  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  took  last  year.  That  is  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality.  The  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  closely  balanced.  We  do  not  see  a  clear  case 
to  be  made  for  either  side  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
enable  us  to  take  a  positive  position  on  one  side 
or  another.  So  that  we  will  continue,  I  expect, 
this  year  to  abstain  on  the  resolution.  That  de- 
pends, of  course,  to  some  extent  on  what  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  the  resolution  is.  But  that's  our 
present  disposition :  to  take  the  same  position  we 
did  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  plans  for  a  meet- 
ing this  loeehend  loith  Mr.  von  Brentano.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  will 
be? 

A.  The  meeting  was  suggested  by  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  for  the  purpose,  I  think,  of 
discussing  together  some  of  the  problems  that 
may  come  up  at  the  NATO  meeting.  It  is  very 
desirable,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  pre- 
liminary exchanges  of  views  between  NATO 
members  before  the  meeting  takes  place.  Vari- 
ous media  will  be  sought  for  having  those  ex- 
changes of  views — to  some  extent  by  personal 
talks,  talks  with  the  ambassadors,  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  It  was  felt  desirable  by  the 
German  Government  to  have  a  personal  exchange 
of  views.  I  think  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  are  going  to  London  next 
week,  and  it  was  thought  useful  to  come  and  have 
an  exchange  of  views  with  us  before  then. 
Naturally,  we  welcomed  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  going  to  be  a  meet- 
ing with  the  British  and  French  foreign  secre- 
taries together? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment,  sir,  on 
the  Philippine  elections  outcome  and  also  what 
effect  that  might  have  on  renegotiating  our  mili- 
tary-bases agreement  with  them? 

A.  The  elections,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  way  which  was 
creditable  to  the  democratic  process.  The  lead- 
ing contenders  were  all  persons  who  were  com- 
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mitted  to  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
President-elect,  Mr.  Garcia. 

The  question  of  these  base  agreements  will,  I 
hope,  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
They  were  negotiated  down  to  a  rather  small,  I 
think,  margin  of  difference,  and  then  it  was 
thought  desirable  not  to  press  them  to  a  conclu- 
sion during  the  election  period.  I  don't  laiow 
what  the  plans  are  for  resuming  those  negotia- 
tions. They  were  conducted  previously  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  primarily,  and  I  have 
not  had  a  recent  discussion  with  them  as  to  what 
their  thoughts  are  about  resuming  the 
negotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  we  speak  with  Germany 
about  hosing  IRBM^s  there — loith  Von  Brentano? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  we  will  start  our  dis- 
cussions about  our  IRBM's  with  individual 
governments.  I  think  our  discussion  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  with  the  Svipreme  Com- 
mander, with  SACEUR,  as  to  what  he  thinks  is 
a  sound  military  disposition  to  make.  If  that 
discussion  then  leads  to  a  result  which  calls  for 
discussion  with  individual  governments,  that 
would  take  place  at  that  stage.  But  that  would 
not  be  the  first  stage  of  our  discussions,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

NATO  Atomic  Stockpiles 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  xoould  like  to  ask  on  one 
point  you  raised  a  while  ago — you  have  always 
spoken,  and  I  think  that  this  discussion  has  ieen 
conducted,  in  terms  of  an  atomic  stockpile  for 
NATO.  Now,  the  implication  of  your  earlier 
discussion  here  is  that,  in  fact,  to  make  those 
weapons  available  when  and  if  needed,  there 
would  actually  ie  several  atomic  stockpiles  in  the 
European  NATO  terntory.  Is  this  what  you 
are  thinking  about  studying? 

A.  Yes.  ^Mien  I  speak  about  a  NATO  stock- 
pile, I  am  not  implying  that  all  weapons  would  be 
in  some  single  place.  That  would  not  be  a  pi'u- 
dent  way  to  arrange  it.  There  should  be  diversifi- 
cation, obviously.  So  that  it  woidd  be  stockpiles 
the  locations  of  which  would  be  determined  by 
NATO  and  which  would  be  designed  for  use  by 
NATO  forces. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  coiisidering  the  political 


aspects  of  this  NATO  meeting,  do  you  conclude 
as  of  now  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  go  heyond 
the  current  NATO  philosophy  of  '■'■an  attack  on 
one  is  an  attack  on  alV?  In  other  ivords,  do  the 
other  countries  need  a  harder  commitment  of  the 
American  luillingness  to  come  to  their  aid  if  at- 
tacked than  the  one  they  noiv  have  in  the  NATO 
treaty? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  1  think  the  commit- 
ment, as  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned,  is  as  strong 
as  it  could  be  made.  It  is  hard  to  get  much  further 
in  an  agreement  than  "an  attack  upon  one  is  an 
attack  upon  all."  That  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  by 
the  presence  at  the  forward  positions  of  American 
forces  which  would  presiunably  be  themselves  at- 
tacked. So,  in  addition  to  the  treaty  obligation, 
there  would  be  the  exercise  of  the  basic  right  and 
obligation  of  a  commander  to  defend  himself  if 
attacked.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  far  as  that  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  concerned,  there  is  need  of  any 
further  reassurance.  Now  tliere  is  perhaps  the 
broader  question,  which  you  may  envisage,  as  to 
whether,  if  there  should  be  an  attack  which  would 
not  involve  United  States  forces  physically  on  the 
ground,  would  there  be  a  response  in  terms  of  the 
activities  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  was  the  point  of  your  question. 

Q.  That  is,  sir. 

A.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  any  legal  commitments  on  beyond  those  we 
have  given.  That  is  part  of  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  authority  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  time  of  war  and  how  he  conducts  the  battle.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
the  next  NATO  meeting  will  be  able  to  reinforce 
that  conviction,  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  what 
in  fact  the  United  States  would  react  through  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  the  event  that  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  call  for  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  really  got  an  opera- 
tional IRBM,  and,  if  so,  have  we  got  enough  to 
he  distrihuting  them  around  to  other  countries? 

A.  No,  we  haven't  got  them  at  the  moment.  We 
have  them  in  prospect.  This  would  not  be  an 
operation  which  could  be  on  instantly.  I  would 
suppose  that  the  end  of  the  next  year,  the  next 
calendar  year,  would  be  about  as  soon  as  they 
would  be  coming  out  on  an  operational  basis. 
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Arms  Shipment  to  Tunisia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  do  you  helieve  that  our  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  areas  of  tension.,  such  as  that  sent 
recently  to  Tunisia,  is  really  helpful  in  contribut- 
ing to  world  peace  arrangements? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  it  contributes  to  world 
peace  and  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  by  enabling  free  nations  to  feel  a  certain 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
communism  to  overthrow  them  either  through 
open  attack  or  through  subversion,  measures  of 
that  sort.  I  think  that  a  limited  amount  of  arms  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  independent  nation's 
equipment.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
says  that  there  is  an  inherent  right  of  collective 
and  individual  self-defense,  and  I  believe  that 
that  justifies  any  independent  nation  in  having  at 
least  a  modest  supply  of  arms,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  over  without  even  a  gim  fired.  Now,  when 
you  get  into  a  question  of  how  big  the  supply 
should  be,  that  is  another  pi'oblem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  limiting 
arms  to  Tunisia,  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  has  said 
that  the  limit  should  he  one  gu/n  per  soldier.  Do 
you  subscribe  to  that? 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  any  idea  whether  that  is  a 
sound  limitation  or  not.  That  is  a  technical,  mili- 
tary matter,  and  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  one 
gun  per  soldier  is  the  right  formula. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  that  we  still 
have  an  obligation  to  help  Bourguiba  complete  the 
armament  of  his  country,  or  has  our  obligation 
been  fulfilled  in  this  single  shipment  that  was 
made? 

A.  Well,  our  obligation,  to  the  extent  that  you 
want  to  call  it  an  obligation,  or  commitment,  was 
expressed,  I  think,  last  September,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  we  believed  that  Tunisia,  as  an 
independent  country  and  as  a  country  which 
wanted  to  identify  itself  and  was  identifying 
itself  with  the  free  world  and  with  the  West, 
was  entitled  to  procure  from  Western  sources 
arms  reasonably  needed  for  its  internal  security 
and  defense  purposes.  We  did  not  commit  our- 
selves to  give  the  arms.  We  merely  established 
what  in  our  opinion  was  a  sound  general  proposi- 
tion, that  it  was  justifiable  for  Prime  Minister 
Bourguiba  to  feel  that  Tunisia  was  entitled  to  a 
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certain  amount  of  arms  for  these  purposes,  and 
seeing  that  he  preferred  to  get  them  from  the 
West,  we  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  get  them 
from  the  West.  We  did  not  specify  the  particu- 
lar sources. 

Actually,  of  course,  we  would  have  been  happy 
if  he  had  gotten  them  from  France  and  we  would 
be  happy  in  the  future  if  he  would  get  them  from 
France,  because  the  relations  between  France  and 
Tunisia  are  historic,  are  many,  and  we  would 
prefer  to  have  the  relationship  carried  out  on  that 
basis  rather  than  upon  a  new  arrangement  with 
other  countries.  There  probably  are  still  some 
further  arrangements  to  be  made.  As  I  say,  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  made  with  the 
French. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  NATO  meeting  of 
Heads  of  Government  in  December  reach  final 
decisions  on  the  developm,ent  of  the  role  of 
NATO  as  suggested  by  the  Eisenhower-Macmil- 
lan  communique^  or  will  that  meeting  be  more 
of  a  demonstrative  character  and  leaving  the  final 
loorh  of  implementing  ideas  on  the  development 
of  NATO  to  later  meetings  of  military  leaders 
and  perhaps  of  foreign  ministers? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  can  give  a  generalized 
answer  to  that  question.  I  think  probably  there 
would  be  some  actual  decisions  taken  or  commit- 
ments given  at  the  meeting  itself.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  other  matters 
which  will  be  discussed  in  general  and  where  the 
machinery  and  necessary  agreements  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  subsequently,  presumably  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  General. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  don't  think  you  can  say  that  it 
will  be  all  of  one  thing  or  all  of  another.  It  will 
be  partly  one  and  partly  another. 

Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  years  ago,  or  a  few 
years  back,  our  European  allies  were  said  to  have 
been  fearful  that  we  might  have  been  trigger- 
happy  in  the  use  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  But 
noio  do  you  suggest  that  they  might  be,  that  they 
are,  fearfid  that  we  might  not  use  them  if  not 
attacked  on  the  ground  in  Europe?  Can  you  tell 
us  what  accounts  for  this  change  in  attitude? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  change  in 
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their  attitude.  I  think  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  feeling  of  concern  on  both  counts.  I 
think  that  the  communique  or  the  Declaration 
of  Common  Purpose  issued  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Mr.  Macmillan  indicates  that  fact, 
M-here  it  points  out  that  it  is  important  that  the 
allies  should  be  reassured  on  both  counts — one, 
that  they  will  be  used  if  there  is  a  proper  occasion 
and,  secondly,  that  they  will  not  be  misused. 
The  two  concerns  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  exactly 
tlie  same  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  police 
force  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Every 
citizen  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  police  force  will 
be  used  to  protect  him  in  case  of  need.  Also,  we 
want  equally  to  be  sure  that  the  policeman  will 
not  be  going  out  in  the  street  beating  the  heads 
of  innocent  citizens.  Now,  those  are  parallel 
concerns  which  are  always  felt  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  collective-defense  force  of  this 
kind.  I  think  both  concerns  are  felt  and  both 
are  entitled  to  recognition  and  satisfaction. 

Q.  Would  not  the  assurance  that  they  would 
not  he  misused  involve  a  veto  on  their  part,  and, 
if  so,  are  we  addressing  ourselves  to  that  problem? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  this  involves  a  veto  on 
their  part  any  more  than  an  individual  citizen 
has  any  veto  over  the  action  of  the  policeman  on 
the  beat.  He  is  entitled  to  know  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  security  force  operates 
are  such  to  give  him  reasonable  assurance  on  these 
matters.  I  do  not  think  any  government  can 
legally,  constitutionally,  give  another  government 
a  veto  over  action  which  it  might  deem  indispen- 
sable for  its  own  national  existence.  So  it's  not 
a  question  of  vetoes  at  all.  It's  a  question  of 
having  sufficient  knowledge  and  imderstanding, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  at  least,  of  our 
thinking,  of  our  planning,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  might  do. 

I  would  say  that  the  concern  is  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  NATO  that  they  want  to  be  sure  we  use 
it  if  NATO  is  attacked.  They  are  a  little  bit 
worried  that  we  might  misuse  it  in  the  Far 
East.  In  the  case  of  SEATO,  it's  just  the  other 
way  around.  They  are  afraid  that  we  might  use 
it  unnecessarily  or  prematurely  in  the  case  of 
NATO  or  in  the  Middle  East  and  might  not  be 
willing  to  use  it  for  their  protection  in  East  Asia. 
And  I  think  the  problem  arises,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  f arflung. 


worldwide  responsibilities  and  the  members  of 
these  different  collective-defense  associations  do 
not  adequately  know  our  thinking  in  relation  to 
other  areas.  And  we  have  perhaps  got  to  find 
some  way  of  a  greater  interlocking  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  so  that  in  one  area  they  will 
not  be  worried  or  concerned  lest  we  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced to  use  or  not  use  because  of  considera- 
tions which  they  are  not  aware  of  in  relation  to 
another  area. 

Q.  Mr.  /Secretary,  to  get  hack  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
for  a  moment,  he  has  indicated  that,  if  there  were 
proposals  that  the  administration  had  that  he 
couldn't  go  along  with,  he  would  criticise  them 
ivith  you.  Under  your  anungement  with  him, 
who  determdnes  whether  that  criticism  is  made 
public? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
determine  that  for  himself.  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  act,  I  believe  that  he  would  act,  with  due 
regard  for  the  end  result  that  we  are  all,  I  know, 
seeking,  which  is  to  enhance  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  free  world.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
very  much  in  his  mind.  He  wouldn't  be  here  if 
he  didn't  feel  that  way.  No  doubt  he  would  take 
that  into  account.  But  nobody  is  putting  a  censor- 
ship over  Mr.  Stevenson  beyond  what  he  himself 
imposes  as  a  decent  self-restraint  in  comiection 
with  the  nature  of  his  mission. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
that  you  hoped  to  work  out  with  Mr.  Pineau 
arrangements  so  that  it  won't  happen  again  that 
toe  have  such  a  situation  as  we  do  in  Tunisia.  In 
vieio  of  hindsight  and  not  shipping  arms  to 
Tunisia,  what  arra/ngements  do  you  now  see 
could  have  heen  made  that  this  wouldn't  have 
happened? 

A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  thought,  up 
until  the  last  few  minutes  almost,  that  the  French 
were  themselves  going  to  deliver  the  arms  to 
Tunisia.  The  evidence  of  that  fact  is  that  our 
planes  which  had  these  arms  on  them,  which  were 
on  the  bases  in  Libya,  were  unloaded  and  the 
planes  were  flown  on  another  mission.  So  that 
when  in  fact  the  French  arms  were  not  delivered, 
we  were  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position  of 
not  having  our  own  planes  and  arms  ready  to 
make  the  delivery.  We  were  behind  nearly  24 
hours  in  our  schedule,  and  it  was  because  we  had 
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assumed  up  to  almost  the  last  minute,  the  early 
hours  of  tlie  morninc:,  French  time,  that  the 
Frencli  themselves  were  going  to  make  the 
delivery. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  before  that 
the  limited  shipment  of  arms  to  the  areas  of  ten- 
sion such  as  Tunisia  luas  to  prevent  internal  sub- 
version. Hasn't  it  been  fairly  well  demonstrated 
that  economic  security  is  a  better  deterrent  in 
internal  subversion  tlian  a  limited  military 
security? 

A.  I  think  it  is  probably  better  but  it  is  never 
exclusive.  We  have  a  pretty  good  economic  con- 
dition in  this  country,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that 
we  abolish  our  police  force. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  speech  you  made  a  few 
days  ago,  you  spoke  about  giving  up  some  mar- 
ginal freedoms.  This  has  caused  quite  a  lot  of 
speculation  as  to  tohat  you  had  in  mind.  Could 
you  define  it  a  little  more? 

A.  I  think  that  it  may  prove  desirable  to  give 
up  or  delay  or  stretch  out  some  of  the  domestic 
programs  we  have  which  are  desirable  but  not 
vital,  so  that  we  can  can-y  out  programs  which 
are  vital.  If  we  do  not  do  that  and  rim  into  a 
threat  of  unbalanced  budget,  we  may  have  to  have 
some  controls,  possibly  standby  controls,  in  re- 
lation to  certain  areas  where  inflationary  pressure 
might  make  itself  felt.  I  was  only  speaking  in 
very  general  terms.  I  would  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  any 
concrete  proposals  as  yet  to  make  in  this  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Governor 
Stevenson''s  mission,  he  has  said  that  he  won't 
draft  policy,  he  loonH  formulate  policy,  but  he 
will  comment  on  it  while  ifs  in  the  process  of 
formulation.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
do  that  loithout  actually  participating  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  policy? 

A.  As  I  said,  the  statement  about  Governor 
Stevenson's  purposes  and  intentions  was  formu- 
lated by  him  and  I  think  probably  lie  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  his  own  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  a  point  about  the 
Tunisian  arms.  You  said  that  we  were  going  to 
fy  the  arms  in.    The  point  is  that  toe  unloaded 


these  plames  at  this  airfield.  Why  were  the  planes 
loaded  in  the  first  place  if  we  had  not  intended  to 
supply  the  arms? 

A.  Well,  we  had  first  assured  the  Government 
of  Tunisia  that  they  would  get  arms  by  the  end 
of  October.  That  was  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  it  was  reported  in  a  public  speech 
made  by  Prime  Minister  Bourguiba.  Then  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Frencli  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  and  because  the  French 
Ambassador  pleaded  with  us  and  the  British 
to  postpone,  we  got  from  President  Bourguiba 
his  agreement  to  postpone  the  date  until  the 
12th  of  November.  And  that  commitment  on  the 
12th  of  November  was  a  firm  and  definite  commit- 
ment. We  got  ready  in  the  normal  course  to 
carry  that  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Richards  that  the  French  made 
a  last-minute  switch  on  the  Tunisian  shipments? 
And,  second,  is  it  possible  to  find  a  way  to  prevent 
a  conntry  like  Tunisia  to  buy  its  arms  from,  the 
Eastern  countries?  Is  there  a  technical  way? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  properly  call 
it  a  switch  or  not.  But  as  I  say,  we  had  expected, 
or  thought,  that  the  French  would  themselves 
make  a  delivery  of  arms  unconditionally  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  We  had  been  already  by- 
passed as  far  as  the  date  of  the  12th  was  con- 
cerned in  an  effort  to  work  this  out.  It  turned 
out  that  the  French  proposal  was  not  uncondi- 
tional but  had  conditions  attached  to  it  which  we 
had  not  anticipated  and  which  were  not  found 
acceptable. 

Q.  One  of  these  conditions  was,  I  remember, 
that  Bourguiba  would  not  accept  arms  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  Do  you  think  this  condition  is 
unacceptable? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  discuss  here  just  what 
the  terms  or  conditions  wei-e.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  my  own  mind  as  to  precisely  what  they 
were.  They  were  variously  interpreted  in  London 
and  in  Paris  and  in  Tunis.  The  fact  is  that  the 
arms  delivery  did  not  occur  and  we  felt  obligated 
to  carry  through  on  our  promise. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  Significance  of  Latin  America  in  the  Free  World 


by  Roy  R.  Ruhottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ^ 


The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  has  honored  me  greatly  tonight  by  assem- 
bling to  hear  this  talk  about  Latin  America,  a 
subject  on  wliicli  you  are  already  well  infonned. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  compreliension  of  yours  wliich 
makes  it  such  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here.  More- 
over, your  foreknowledge  permits  me  to  get 
immediately  down  to  cases. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  "The  Significance  of 
Latin  America  in  the  Free  World."  It  is  my 
mtention  to  underline  a  few  basic  trutlis  and 
report  some  recent  developments  and  trends.  To- 
gether they  place  Latin  America  in  a  new  and 
momentous  perspective.  Tliey  also  oiler  hope  in 
a  turbulent  world.  They  highliglit  the  urgency 
of  tackling  and  solving  man's  problems  in  this 
hemisphere.  If  we  are  successful  in  our  quest, 
the  Americas  will  continue  to  be  a  bright  and 
penetrating  beacon  light  of  freedom  and  progress 
as  they  have  been  for  nearly  4  centuries.  We  need 
not  consider  the  other  alternative  because  in  the 
Americas  the  password  is  success. 

Now  wliat  is  tlie  reason  for  such  confidence? 
It  is  very  simple.  Latin  America  is  many  times 
blessed.  Its  greatest  blessing  beyond  any  ques- 
tion is  tlie  spiritual  storehouse  on  which  its  people 
can  draw.  Their  faith  is  deep  and  dii'ect.  For 
generations  tliey  have  turned  to  God  for  strength 
and  sustenance.  They  are  doing  it  now.  They 
will  do  it  in  the  future. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
great  spiritual  asset  to  the  free  world.  Faith 
there  is  to  withstand  adversity,  but,  more  impor- 
tant,  their   faith   is   a   positive,   dynamic   force 
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against  godless  communism  at  this  critical  jiuic- 
ture  of  the  world.  We  fortunately  have  it  also 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  precisely  this 
common  denommator  of  spiritual  faith  which 
binds  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  most 
closely  together.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
that  truth  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  with  our 
neighbors.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  concentrate 
our  energies  and  our  resources  on  material  prob- 
lems, but  not  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  this  sjiirit- 
ual  relationship.     It  is  precious. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  human  resources  with 
which  God  has  endowed  Latin  America.  "Wlien 
we  say  Latin  America  has  the  fastest-grownng 
population  of  any  region  in  the  world,  what  does 
it  mean?  Late  in  the  1940's,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  colonial  jjeriod,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  exceeded  that  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1900,  population  in  the  southern  three- 
quarters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  tripled, 
and  authorities  believe  it  will  triple  again  by  the 
year  2000  or,  in  other  words,  reach  approximately 
one-half  billion.  The  same  authorities  predict 
that  by  then  the  numl^er  of  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  more  than  double  the  number  in  the 
United  States. 

The  population  increase  is  not  attributable  to 
an  extraordinary  birth  rate.  Instead,  it  is  tlie 
result  of  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  death 
rate.  Through  the  efforts  of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments alike,  especially  through  projects  to  im- 
prove environmental  sanitation  and  to  coiitrol  in- 
fectious diseases,  impressive  drops  in  mortality 
are  being  recorded. 

These  population  figures  reveal  another  note- 
worthy trend.  Because  the  greatest  gains  in  sav- 
ing lives  have  been  made  among  infants  and  chil- 
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dren  under  10  years  of  age,  practically  all  of  our 
sister  republics  face  the  future  with  unusually 
young  populations.  In  most  Latin  American 
comitries,  for  example,  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  15  years  of  age.  This 
contrasts  with  the  range  in  European  countries  of 
between  20  and  30  percent.  A  good  example  close 
at  home  is  offered  by  Mexico.  Recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  51  percent  of  Mexico's  population  is  un- 
der 20  years  of  age.  The  comparable  figure  for 
the  United  States  is  37  percent. 

Now  certamly  we  who  are  vitally  interested 
and  involved  in  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America  would  not  only  be  blind  but  clear- 
ly derelict  in  our  responsibilities  if  we  did  not 
study  the  implication  of  these  startling  statistics. 
Both  the  huge  numbers  and  the  age  level  are  por- 
tentous— even  more  so  when  they  are  related  to 
the  surging  advance  in  education.  Politically 
speaking,  people  will  be  better  prepared  to  accept 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Concomitantly,  as  the  democratic  processes  are 
further  refined — and  here  I  should  jiay  tribute  to 
the  pace-setting  role  already  played  by  Latin 
America — there  will  prevail  inevitably  greater 
freedom  and  dignity  for  the  individual.  Con- 
sistent witli  our  inter-American  treaties  and  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  we  shall  try  always 
to  help  those  who  work  to  perfect  political  insti- 
tutions based  on  spiritual  and  moral  principles, 
institutions  that  stand  for  the  personal  freedom 
and  sanctity  of  every  man  and  woman.  Should 
I  mention  the  need  to  put  our  own  house  in 
better  order  ? 

Role  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Other  developments  in  Latin  America  are  just 
as  arresting  as  population  increases. 

In  the  political  field  these  changes  have  made 
and  are  making  liistory.  Perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble development  is  to  be  seen  m  the  increasingly 
significant  role  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  the  pattern  of  hemisphere  relationships. 
This  organization,  the  first  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  successful  of  the  regional  political  sys- 
tems with  which  the  United  States  is  associated, 
has  been  growing  in  prestige  and  in  the  scope  of 
its  activity.  It  reflects  existing  trends  and  fore- 
shadows new  ones. 

The  success  of  the  OAS  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  basic  principles  are  in  harmony  with  the  polit- 


ical philosophy  of  the  peoples  of  America.  Like 
the  precepts  of  our  own  religion,  these  pi'inciples 
bear  restatement  and  restudy.  Let's  examine  a 
few: 

1.  Member  states  respect  each  other's  sov- 
ereign equality. 

2.  Member  states  will  not  intervene  in  each 
other's  affairs. 

3.  Member  states  have  the  duty  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means. 

4.  Member  states  are  pledged  to  protect  each 
other  against  aggression  from  any  direction. 

5.  Member  states  agree  to  cooperate  in  the 
solution  of  mutual  problems. 

In  times  past,  some  countries,  including  our 
own,  assumed  roles  which  worked  against  the 
realization  of  these  ideals.  However,  in  Latin 
America  today  we  see  a  determination  to  progress 
and  the  growth  of  a  self-confidence  which  can 
only  flourish  when  states,  like  individuals,  realize 
they  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  equal  rights  and 
freedom  of  choice. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  opportmiity  for  self- 
development  and  self-expression  provided  by  this 
new  security,  the  political  climate  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  changing.  Woman's  suffrage  is  effective 
in  all  but  one  state,  and  every  year  measures  are 
being  taken  to  increase  voting  registration  and  to 
protect  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  Each  nation 
is  striving  in  its  own  way  to  realize  its  potential, 
and  the  trends  toward  constitutionality  and  po- 
litical maturity  are  there  for  the  world  to  see. 

The  third  principle  I  cited,  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  has  been  convinc- 
ingly successful  on  numerous  occasions.  You 
will  recall  that  last  spring  armed  clashes  oc- 
curred between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  over  a 
century-old  boundary  dispute.  Despite  strong 
feelings  aroused  in  each  of  the  countries  by  the 
conflict,  they  both  appealed  to  the  Council  of  the 
OAS.  A  five-nation  committee  was  sent  im- 
mediately to  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation. 
Within  24  hours  after  its  arrival  a  cease-fire  was 
agreed  to.  Within  a  few  days  the  committee  had 
obtained  assurances  from  the  two  Govermnents 
that  their  forces  would  withdraw  behind  desig- 
nated lines.  By  midsummer,  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  to  carry  the  dispute  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.^ 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1957,  p. 
811,  and  Aug.  12,  1957,  p.  273. 
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In  tei'ms  of  hemispheric  relations,  this  proven 
dedication  to  moral  and  legal  principles  means, 
simply,  that  war  between  American  states  is  un- 
thinkable. Would  that  other  areas  of  the 
world  could  be  similai'ly  confident ! 

Sovereign  equality,  nonintervention,  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  provide  the  es- 
sentials for  peace  and  progress  in  the  American 
Eepublics.  Yet  the  experience  of  World  War  II, 
and  later  the  ruthless  and  imperialistic  designs 
of  atheistic  international  communism,  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  fourth  principle  by  the  OAS 
and  a  history-making  addition  thereto.  In  the 
Eio  Treaty  of  1947  all  states  agreed  that  an  attack 
on  any  single  one  would  be  considered  an  attack  on 
all.  The  Caracas  declaration  of  1954  extended  this 
doctrine  by  recognizing  that,  if  international  com- 
munism should  gain  control  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  one  American  state,  it  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  all  and  would  call  for  con- 
sultation to  consider  joint  action.  This  timely  con- 
cept of  collective  security  for  the  New  World  has 
served  as  a  pattern  for  strengthening  the  entire 
free  world. 

Proposals  for  Strengthening  the  OAS 

The  last  principle  I  want  to  review  is  our  21- 
nation  pledge  of  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
common  problems.  This  pattern  has  been  de- 
veloping for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  was  formal- 
ized in  the  ratification  of  the  OAS  charter.  In 
July  of  last  year  it  was  given  new  meaning  and 
new  impetus  at  Panama  when  Pi-esident  Eisen- 
hower met  with  other  chiefs  of  the  American 
states  and  suggested  the  consideration  of  means  for 
transforming  the  OAS  into  an  even  more  effective 
instrument  in  the  economic,  financial,  social,  and 
technical  fields. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  suggestions,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  was  ap- 
pointed and  held  three  meetings  at  intervals  in 
Washington.  In  May  of  this  year  the  completed 
recommendations,  products  of  earnest  and  care- 
ful study,  were  transmitted  to  the  Presidents.' 
There  were  in  all  27  specific  proposals.  I  shall 
touch  briefly  on  a  few  of  them  in  order  to  suggest 
their  long-range  implications. 


'For  a  statement  on  the  Committee's  report  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  together  with  a  Committee  announce- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  its  final  meeting,  see  ibid.,  June 
24.  1957,  p.  1014. 
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Outstanding  was  a  recommendation  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  inter- American  nuclear  energy  com- 
mission. It  was  the  Committee's  view  that  such 
a  commission  was  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  plan  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  to 
promote  the  interchange  of  scientific  and  technical 
information,  and  to  coordinate  activities  with  other 
international  organizations. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Presidential  Representatives  calls  for  expanded 
activities  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  including  the  foundation  of  a 
research  center  in  the  south  Temperate  Zone  and 
also  a  suitably  located  regional  center  for  research 
in  the  diseases  which  affect  bananas  and  cacao. 
Other  major  proposals  asked  full  support  for  a 
program  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
to  eradicate  malaria  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  near  future  and  for  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial program  of  scholarships  to  be  made 
available  by  the  OAS  to  member  countries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Vital  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  and  to  Latin 
America,  I  wonder  if  the  organization  has  not  en- 
hanced its  value  by  serving  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  what  a  regional  grouping  of 
states  can  actually  do  if  they  dedicate  themselves 
to  cooperate  in  like  manner  ?  Its  significance  was 
best  described  by  Secretary  Dulles  recently :  * 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  the  greatest 
advance  that  the  society  of  nations  has  made.  And  its 
organisms,  its  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  members,  go  far  beyond  anything  that  is  con- 
tained either  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  or  the  Southeast  Asia  Security  Treaty 
organizations. 

Some  Impressive  Economic  Advances 

Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  impressive  eco- 
nomic advances  recorded  in  Latin  America.  Over 
the  past  25  years,  the  annual  rate  of  population 
increase  has  been  2i/4  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
even  though  millions  of  additional  people  have 
to  be  included  in  the  tabulations  each  year,  the 
rate  of  production  per  person  has  also  increased 
about  21/4  percent  each  year.  In  short,  production 
development  is  running  ahead  of  poijulation  ex- 
pansion. 


'  Ihi(J..  Nov.  4, 19.57,  p.  715. 
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Here  are  a  few  indices  to  some  of  the  basic 
factors : 

Transportation,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  Latin 
America's  biggest  problems.  That  solutions  are 
being  found  is  indicated  by  airline  and  highway 
figures. 

In  a  survey  of  air  miles  covered  inside  the 
area  by  10  Latin  American  public  carriers  hav- 
ing comparable  data  available  for  a  given  period, 
we  find  that  these  10  companies  alone  flew  100 
million  miles  in  1955  as  compared  with  30  million 
miles  in  1946.  The  same  airlines  carried  5  million 
passengers  in  1955  as  contrasted  with  the  1  mil- 
lion carried  in  1946.  Authorities  believe  that  the 
carriers  accounting  for  these  figures  handle  about 
one-half  of  the  total  inter-  and  intra-country  air 
traffic  and  that  the  increases  would  be  even  more 
revealing  if  records  were  available  for  all. 

Even  though  highway  and  feeder-road  con- 
struction in  Latin  America  has  reached  boom 
proportions  since  World  War  II,  a  bigger  boom 
is  in  prospect.  Inclusive  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, but  two  or  three  examples  at  hand  tell  the 
stoiy.  In  the  next  5  years,  Brazil  plans  to  add 
6,500  miles  of  new  roads  and  improve  2,000  miles 
of  its  existing  system.  Colombia  last  year  started 
on  a  $400  million  highway  program  which  it  ex- 
pects to  complete  by  1960.  And  Mexico,  of  course, 
is  setting  a  heady  pace.  In  1925  there  were  200 
or  so  miles  of  paved  roads  in  that  country.  Today 
the  total  is  more  than  12,000,  and  an  estimated 
1,000  miles  more  are  being  added  each  year. 

As  a  footnote  on  liighway  development,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  our  southern  neigh- 
bors last  year  purchased  51  percent  of  all  United 
States  exports  of  trucks,  buses,  and  chassis. 

Another  key  to  industrial  progress  in  Latin 
America  is  the  remarkable  expansion  over  a  6- 
year  period  of  electric  power  facilities.  Consump- 
tion of  hyroelectric  energy  rose  40  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956.  Practically  all  available 
data  indicates  that  power  demand  will  double  in 
the  next  10  years. 

In  discussing  the  economic  future  of  Latin 
America  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  em- 
phasize industrial  expansion  and  potential  at  the 
expense  of  agricultural  development.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  the  backbone  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omy, and  more  than  one-half  of  its  labor  force 
is  employed  in  crop  production  and  distribution. 
Most  coimtries,  of  course,  depend  heavily  on  agri- 


cultural exports  to  provide  funds  for  needed 
imports. 

Fortunately  Latin  America  has  room  and  op- 
portunity for  development.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  region  is  under  cultivation,  yet  an  estimated 
25  percent  is  land  on  which  farming  could  be 
profitably  conducted.  Irrigation,  drainage,  land 
clearance,  and  resettlement  projects  are  some  of 
the  means  being  employed  to  bring  additional 
acreage  luider  cultivation.  In  Peru,  for  exam- 
ple, public  and  private  progi'ams  are  imder  way 
whicli  will,  within  5  years,  add  500,000  acres  to 
the  1,200,000  acres  now  under  cultivation — an 
increase  of  40  percent.  Mexico  again  presents 
another  convincing  illustration.  It  established  a 
National  Irrigation  Commission  in  1926,  and  its 
program  has  benefited  an  area  of  Hy^  million 
acres.  With  the  opening  of  these  new  lands 
Mexico's  annual  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
its  growing  population  and  for  export  has  vastly 
increased.  Throughout  Latin  America  the  con- 
quest of  new  land  is  going  forward. 

In  addition,  of  course,  new  teclmiques  in  farm- 
ing, improved  fertilization,  diversification  of 
crops,  and  other  modern  methods  are  being  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  yield.  These  advances  have 
been  accelerated  over  a  period  of  years  through 
the  close  cooperation  of  Latin  American  and 
United  States  technicians  in  the  joint  agricultural 
servicio  programs. 

Economic  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  full  and  sympa- 
thetic untierstanding  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front our  hemisphere  colleagues  when  the  prices 
they  receive  for  their  exports  sliarply  decline  in 
the  world  market.  The  very  lifeblood  of  their 
economy  is  at  stake.  We  must  appreciate,  too, 
that  such  adjustments  liave  political  as  well  as 
economic  impact,  and  in  order  to  comprehend  this 
impact  we  have  only  to  consider  the  protests  and 
tlie  pressures  which  build  up  in  our  own  country 
when  similar  situations  arise.  At  the  recent  eco- 
nomic conference  in  Buenos  Aires  ^  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  delegates 


°  For  text  of  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  B.  Anderson  at  the  Economic  Conference,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  10,  10.57,  p.  403.  For  statements  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the  close  of 
the  Conference,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Economic 
Declaration,  see  ihid.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 
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from  various  Latin  American  countries  faced  up 
to  tliis  vital  and  complex  subject.  After  the 
healthful  airing  of  divergent  views  and  serious 
discussion  based  on  available  information,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conference  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  committee  by  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  study  and  make  public  information 
with  respect  to  the  production,  marketing,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  products  involved. 

The  United  States  itself  has,  of  course,  a  respon- 
sibility m  this  area.  Two-thirds  of  all  imports 
from  Latin  America  are  free  from  tariffs.  Under 
the  trade  agreements  program  started  in  1934 
duties  on  dutiable  imports  have  been  gradually 
lowered.  Since  the  United  States  normally  takes 
45  percent  of  all  the  goods  exported  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  as  a  gi'oup  and  since  almost 
every  dollar  earned  in  the  United  States  by  these 
countries  is  spent  in  the  United  States,  our  respon- 
sibility to  ourselves  and  to  our  hemisphere  part- 
ners is  clear.  This  is  one  reason  why  this 
administration  so  strongly  favors  early  action  by 
Congress  next  year  on  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

The  Buenos  Aires  conference  also  adopted 
another  resolution  in  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  a  special  interest.  Just  as  our  own 
country  required  huge  sums  of  money  for  its  pro- 
gressive development,  so  do  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  There  are  only  two  sources  for  the 
capital  needed,  private  funds  and  public  funds. 
Based  on  its  own  development,  financed  chiefly 
through  domestic  and  foreign  private  capital,  and 
a  recognition  that  there  is  a  ceiling  in  every  coun- 
try beyond  which  public  expenditures  cannot 
safely  go,  the  United  States  believes  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  money  needed  must  come  from 
private  sources. 

The  resolution  eventually  agreed  to  at  Buenos 
Aires  calls  on  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  for  studies  designed  to  develop 
formulas  and  policies  which  would  permit  the 
expansion  of  Latin  American  economic  develop- 
ment. It  also  includes,  among  other  constructive 
clauses,  a  provision  that  member  states  should 
adopt  measures  conducive  to  encouraging,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  the  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal toward  Latin  America. 

My  own  view  is  that,  as  the  people  of  the  var- 


ious countries  come  to  understand  that  they  too 
can  tap — as  we  did  in  building  our  own  country 
— the  vast  resources  of  domestic  and  foreign  pri- 
vate capital,  they  will  recognize  that  our  empha- 
sis on  the  combined  roles  of  private  investment 
with  public  loans  serves  the  short-range  as  well 
as  the  long-range  interests  of  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

This  means  that  such  credit  institutions  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  conventional  dollar  loans  and  invest- 
ments to  finance  sound  projects.  Public  funds 
will  also  continue  to  be  available  from  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  this  year  established  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  which  will  make  long-term, 
low-interest  loans,  repayable  in  some  cases  in 
foreign  currency,  to  finance  sound  projects  for 
which  the  necessary  credits  have  been  unobtain- 
able elsewhere.  Funds  from  all  of  these  sources 
are  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  private 
capital. 

The  United  States  Government  is  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  encourage 
the  availability  of  private  capital  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican investment.  Measures  put  forward  to  date 
include  tax  incentives,  investment  guaranties,  bi- 
lateral trade  treaties,  and  market  studies.  Their 
utilization  depends,  of  course,  on  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  the  other  countries  involved.  Already 
private  United  States  direct  investment  in  Latin 
America  totals  more  than  $7.4  billion  with  $800 
million  being  invested  last  year.  The  enterprises 
established  employ  local  labor  almost  exclusively, 
operate  under  local  laws,  and  pay  local  taxes. 
They  likewise  stimulate  local  economy  by  pro- 
ducing goods  which  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
imported,  by  earning  foreign  exchange  through 
increasing  exports,  and  by  reinvesting  earnings. 
An  increasing  number  of  these  enterprises  are 
joint  undertakings  in  which  Latin  American  and 
United  States  businessmen  pool  their  capital  in 
corporate  or  partnership  entities. 

On  their  part,  many  Latin  American  countries 
are  taking  constructive  steps  to  attract  private 
capital — private  capital  from  their  own  investors, 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  third  countries. 
These  vary  from  country  to  country,  but  they  em- 
brace such  effective  measures  as  tax  concessions. 
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reinvestment  incentives,  liberalization  of  exchange 
restrictions,  legislation  to  protect  investments, 
and  other  comparable  actions.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

Actually  it  would  require  a  book  to  do  even  par- 
tial justice  to  the  subject  of  economic  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America.  I  only  trust  that  what 
I  have  reported  here  suggests  the  progress — and, 
yes,  the  will  to  progress — now  evident  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  community. 

The  March  of  Knowledge 

One  other  changing  pattern  in  Latm  American 
life  calls  for  review  tonight.  This  might  best  be 
described  as  the  quickening  march  of  knowledge. 
Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  reputation 
our  friends  to  the  south  have  for  a  fighting  press, 
but  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  published  by  them 
has  passed  the  1,000  mark.  Just  2  montlis  ago 
the  highly  respected  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  also  unusual 
advances  in  another  mediiun  of  information. 
Twenty-one  and  one-half  million  radio  sets  are 
in  use  in  Latin  America  today,  about  170  percent 
more  than  were  in  use  6  years  ago.  Although  just 
being  introduced  in  many  cities  of  the  area,  tele- 
vision, too,  is  making  its  mark,  with  more  than 
ll^  million  sets  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  And  to  round  off  this  brief  inventory 
of  mass-communications  facilities  already  avail- 
able to  the  Latin  American  family  we  might  note 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  motion  picture 
theaters  open  to  them  now  exceeds  10,000. 

Opportunities  in  the  field  of  formal  education 
are  likewise  multiplying  throughout  the  area. 
Statistical  records  are  not  always  available,  but 
some  of  those  which  are  suggest  the  trends  under 
way.  Let's  examine  a  few  figures  relating  to  one 
highly  important  area  of  education,  the  secondary 
school.  As  many  of  you  know,  Latin  America's 
secondary  school  is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  high 
school ;  so  gains  made  in  that  area  are  significant. 
In  Chile  matriculations  in  the  secondary-school 
level  increased  104  percent  between  1940  and  1953, 
while  the  population  increase  registered  22  per- 
cent. In  the  10-year  period  of  1940  to  1950  Brazil 
had  a  135  percent  increase  in  secondary-school 
matriculations  and  a  26  percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation.   Panama,  between  1948  and  1953,  recorded 


a  53  percent  increase  in  secondary-school  attend- 
ance against  a  population  increase  of  14  percent. 
Mexico,  between  1940  and  1954,  increased  sec- 
ondary-school matriculations  by  266  percent, 
while  its  population  total  went  up  46  percent. 
One  more  sign  of  the  times  in  Mexico  is  the  fact 
that  since  1953  its  budget  for  public  education 
has  doubled. 

There  is  other  evidence  attesting  to  the  advance 
of  education  in  Latin  America.  Many  of  the  old 
and  famous  universities  are  being  enlarged,  and 
several  new  universities  are  being  establislied. 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  exchange  of  stu- 
dents at  the  university  level.  Latin  America  is 
now  sending  us  more  than  9,000  such  scholars  per 
year.  We  are  also  exchanging  professors  at  a 
faster  rate  and  now  have  Fulbright  agreements 
with  seven  countries  in  Latin  America. 

I  sliall  conclude  by  trying  to  cast  a  critic's  ob- 
jective eye  at  the  picture  of  Latin  America 
painted  tonight.  It  is  overwhelmingly  favorable. 
In  spite  of  some  serious  problems,  mostly  stem- 
ming from  explosive  growth,  the  future  looks 
bright.  Yet  there  is  no  guaranty  that  it  will 
remain  that  way.  There  is  no  room  for  com- 
placency either  on  our  part  or  the  part  of  our 
neighbors.  None  of  our  problems  will  be  solved 
automatically,  whether  of  individual  countries  or 
of  regional  scope. 

The  fates  of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Our  own 
country  now  bears  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  free  world  for  the  protection  of  the  prin- 
ciples wliich  we  hold  dear,  as  well  as  our  in- 
dividual freedom  and  dignity.  We  can  be  grate- 
ful that  Latin  America,  while  geographically  and 
economically  linked  with  the  United  States,  also 
is  a  defender  in  her  own  mighty  right  of  those 
same  principles  and  freedom.  Her  convictions 
about  the  urgency  and  the  morality  of  the  free- 
world  crusade  run  just  as  deeply  as  ours. 

What  is  required  of  all  of  us,  21  nations  and 
some  350  million  people,  is  unceasing  vigilance 
and  untiring  effort.  We  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  provide  the  conditions  to  work  and  to 
live  which  will  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Americas.  They  will  not  be  and 
should  not  be  turned  back  from  their  goal  of  a 
better  living  standard  for  themselves,  in  their  own 
lifetime,  and  for  their  posterity.  This  can  best  be 
achieved     through     individual     initiative     even 
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though  governments  also  play  a  vital  role.  The 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  clear-cut, 
and  we  must  never  overlook  it.  We  know  that 
our  own  well-being  and  hai^piness  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
others. 

Cooperation  will  continue  to  be  our  watchword 
in  the  Americas.  Fortunately  we  have  a  unique 
and  intimate  relationship.  It  is  one  we  inherited 
fi'om  our  forebears  and  one  for  which  we  should 
eternally  be  thankful.  It  is  a  spiritual  kinship 
built  on  good  faith.  Out  of  it  has  emerged  an 
invincible  bastion  of  the  free  world. 


Salute  to  Argentine  Air  Force 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  hetween 
President  Eisenhower  and  General  Pedro  Eu- 
genio  Aranibuni,  Provisional  President  of  Argen- 
tina, on  the  occasion  of  Argentinxi^s  Aviation 
Week. 

Letter  of  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  12 

November  6,  1957 
Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  send 
you  greetings  through  General  Curtis  LeMay  on 
the  occasion  of  Argentina's  Aviation  Week.  The 
United  States  Government  appreciates  the  invita- 
tion cordially  extended  by  the  Argentine  Air 
Force  to  its  sister  service  in  this  country  to  join  in 
this  celebration.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  this  op- 
portunity, through  a  salute  to  the  Argentine  Air 
Force,  to  demonstrate  once  again  our  warm 
friendship  and  regard  for  Argentina. 

General  LeMay's  flight  is  a  graphic  demonstra- 
tion of  how  rapidly  tecluiology  is  reducing  the 
once  formidable  barriers  of  time  and  distance  in 
communication  between  countries.  It  is  stimu- 
lating to  consider  that  in  the  very  near  future 
travel  of  the  long  distance  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  will  require  less  than  half 
a  day,  and  to  realize  what  this  portends  for  rela- 
tions between  peoples.    With  science  and  technol- 


ogy thus  creating  in  effect  a  smaller  world, 
common  interests  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
come ever  more  important.  I  know  that  Argen- 
tina shares  with  the  United  States  the  same 
cherished  belief  in  democracy  and  freedom  and 
the  earnest  desire  to  realize  an  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  justice.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
that  as  teclinological  advances  make  communica- 
tion easier,  relations  between  our  two  countries 
and  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  of 
American  states  will  grow  closer  and  stronger. 

I  have  asked  General  LeMay  to  convey  to  your 
Government  and  the  Argentine  people  the  greet- 
ings of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  you  my  personal  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Letter  of  President  Aramburu 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  14 

November  12,  1957 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  General  Curtis  LeMay,  in 
a  memorable  flight,  has  linked  our  two  countries, 
bearing  your  kind  message. 

You  correctly  state  that  Argentina  shares  with 
the  United  States  the  same  cherished  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  and  the  firm  desire  to  cement 
effective  international  cooperation  dedicated  to 
peace  and  justice. 

The  profound  and  truly  American  content  of 
your  message  constitutes  a  further  strengthening 
of  the  ideals  upheld  by  all  the  sister  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

I  appreciate  your  views  and  also  the  sending  of 
a  distinguished  delegation  from  the  magnificent 
United  States  Air  Force  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Xllth  Aviation  Week,  and  I  express  the  most 
fervent  hope  that  progress  in  the  technical  field 
will  bring  our  two  peoples  closer  together. 

With  my  very  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Aramburu 
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The  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa: 
A  United  States  Point  of  View 


hy  Joseph  Palmer  2d 


\ 


The  position  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  European  powere. 
We  have  no  such  histoiy  of  direct  responsibility 
in  the  area.  We  do,  however,  have  interests  of 
national  importance  to  us  which  reach  back  far 
into  our  history.  The  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Africa  in  this  country  often  tends  to  ignore,  for 
example,  such  footnotes  to  history  as  the  facts 
that  the  United  States  had  consular  representa- 
tion in  Zanzibar  before  our  British  friends  and 
that  the  coarse  cloth  in  common  use  on  the  East 
Coast  is  still  known  as  "Americani,"  a  tenn  which 
goes  back  to  the  trading  days  of  the  New  England 
clipper  ships.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  missionaries  and  private  philan- 
thropic societies — the  aid  given  to  the  founding  of 
Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

From  these  early  beginnings  our  citizens  have 
vastly  increased  their  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  the  African  and,  in  re- 
turn, have  benefited  from  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial strength  of  that  great  continent.  Our  total 
trade  with  Africa  now  reaches  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  book  value  of  our  investments 
on  the  continent  totals  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion— not  a  very  impressive  figure  but  growing 
nevertheless.  And  who  can  measure  the  enor- 
mous contribution  which  has  been  made  to  our 
national  character  and  development  by  that  one- 


Mr.  Palmer  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs.  This  article  is  ha-sed  on 
remarks  he  mxide  at  a  Princeton  University 
conference  on  ^''Emerging  Sub-Sahara  Af- 
lica''  on  October  IG,  1957. 


tenth  of  our  population  which  had  its  origin  in 
sub-Sahara  Africa? 

But  it  is  not  these  somewhat  narrowly  national 
interests  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  today.  It  is 
instead  a  wider  Western — a  wider  free-world — • 
interest  in  the  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  of 
this  vital  area  of  the  world.  This  is  a  matter  j 
which  intimately  affects  the  interests  of  all  of  us  j] 
here  today.  j 

The  position  of  responsibility  which  the  United  j 
States  occupies  in  the  free  world  has  as  its  in-  j 
evitable  corollary  a  position  of  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility in  Africa.  It  follows,  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  that  we  pursue  policies  and 
programs,  not  from  any  selfish  motivation  but  to 
contribute  to  the  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity 
of  the  continent.  In  promoting  these  objectives 
we  further  our  own  national  interests  and  those 
of  others  who  think  as  we  do. 

It  is  against  this  backgi'omid  that  we  in  the 
United  States  view  the  increasingly  dynamic 
nature  of  the  situation  in  Africa  today  aiid  try  to 
adapt  our  policies  and  programs  both  responsively 
and  responsibly  to  these  events. 

Emerging  Nationalism 

I  think  most  qualified  observers  would  agree 
that  the  same  dynamic  forces — which,  for  want 
of  a  better  tenn,  we  call  nationalism — that  have 
swept  through  Asia  in  this  generation  and  have 
most  recently  made  tliemselves  felt  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  African  continent  now  are  emerg- 
ing in  various  forms  in  the  south.  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  success  which  the  Western  World 
demonstrates  in  accommodating  itself  to  these 
forces  may  well  be  decisive  in  determining  the 
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future  orientation  of  whole  peoples,  whole  areas, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  continent.  Nor,  in  this 
connection,  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  rising 
African  aspii'ations  have  in  large  measure  been 
created  by  the  impact  of  Western  civilization  it- 
self. The  West  has  deliberately  exposed  the 
African  to  its  philosophies,  its  principles,  and  its 
ideals.  It  has  created  new  social  institutions.  It 
has  built  great  urban  areas.  But,  as  the  African 
has  become  absorbed  in  these  great  undertakings, 
the  traditional  tribal  nature  of  his  society  has  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  become  increasingly 
undermined.  Under  these  circumstances  the  test 
of  stability  becomes  one  of  whether  the  African 
absorbs  his  new  values  and  disciplines  before 
discarding  the  old  and  whether  developing 
institutions  exist  to  permit  him  responsibly  to 
realize  the  benefit  of  those  values.  "V^Hiere  these 
criteria  are  not  present  or  are  imperfect,  it  is 
inevitable  that  pressures  will  build  up  for  recog- 
nition in  terms  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
standing. 

The  inevitability  of  these  pressures  and  the 
need  for  a  gradual  and  responsible  outlet  for  them 
has  received  widespread,  although  not  universal, 
recognition  in  the  West.  The  problem  has  become 
one  of  how  to  create  the  most  desirable  conditions 
possible  in  terms  of  educating  an  informed  and 
discriminating  citizenry,  of  building  durable 
representative  institutions,  and  of  creating  a  stable 
economic  and  social  infrastructure  in  the  limited 
time  available  before  the  pressures  become  too 
great  to  contain.  There  are  many  emerging  ex- 
amples where  the  transformation  to  self-govern- 
ment and  independence  is  proceeding  smoothly 
and  rapidly.  We  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
welcome  such  orderly  transition  and  are  anxious 
to  do  everything  we  appropriately  should  to  fa- 
cilitate it. 

"Orderly  Transition" 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  this 
important  and  difficult  question  is,  I  believe,  well 
known.  In  Xovember  19.53  Secretary  Dulles 
stated  in  an  address  in  Cleveland:  "There  is 
no  slightest  wavering  in  our  conviction  that 
the  orderly  transition  from  colonial  to  self- 
governing  status  should  be  carried  resolutely 
to  a  completion."  ^ 


'  Btxlletin  of  Nov.  30, 19.5.3,  p.  741. 


It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  gi-eatest 
importance  that  tlie  word  "orderly"  be  empliasized 
in  this  comiection.  It  is  axiomatic  that  member- 
ship in  the  family  of  nations  carries  with  it  re- 
sponsibilities to  tlie  group.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  that  this  be  known  and  accepted  by 
emerging  peoples.  In  the  long  run  premature 
independence  may  contain  as  many  dangere  for 
Africa  and  Africans  as  the  denial  of  that  status. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  a  further 
word  of  caution.  In  such  a  large  area,  inhabited 
by  many  different  peoples  and  races  with  vary- 
ing cultures  and  traditions,  sweeping  generali- 
zations on  the  subject  of  nationalism  are  danger- 
ous. In  many  parts  of  Africa  whei'e  pressures 
are  being  felt  the  concept  of  a  "nation"  has  not 
existed  in  the  past  and  either  the  concept  must 
be  created  or  another  form  of  political  society 
must  be  developed  which  will  satisfy  the  desire 
of  the  African  to  govern  himself  on  a  multi- 
tribal  and  multinational  basis.  The  concepts  of 
"federation"  and  "confederation"  have  spread  in 
Africa  with  surprising  speed  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  and  arrangements  such  as  these  may  be  the 
eventual  solution  in  areas  where  there  is  no  purely 
national  tradition  or  sentiment. 

New  Relationship  Between  Africa  and  Europe 

The  essential  problem  that  faces  the  West  in 
this  area  is  that  of  bringing  about  a  new  relation- 
ship between  Africa  and  Europe  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  most  beneficial  results  for 
both  parties.  I  have  already  observed  that 
these  two  continents  are  fundamentally  comple- 
mentary areas.  We  in  the  United  States  hope 
that  the  transition  of  Africa  from  a  colonial  to  a 
national  status  will  take  place  in  a  manner  which 
will  preserve  the  fruitful  ties  which  bind  the  two 
continents  together.  If  this  is  done,  a  basis  will 
result  for  a  new  and  perhaps  more  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  in  which  ecjuality,  cooperation, 
and  interdependence  will  be  the  dominant  themes. 

To  summarize  on  the  question  of  colonialism 
and  nationalism:  The  African  people  quite  nat- 
urally look  to  the  United  States  for  support  for 
their  aspirations  for  political  progress.  The 
European  powers  equally  naturally  look  to  us 
for  support  for  their  efforts  to  assure  peace  and 
stability.  We  in  the  United  States  have  a  very 
real  interest  in  a  politically  stable  Africa  and 
believe    that    this    stability    is    dependent    upon 
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steady  and  orderly  political  progress.  We  be- 
lieve that  only  in  this  way  will  responsible,  mod- 
erate, and  positive  elements  emerge — in  contrast 
to  the  extremist,  disruptive,  and  negative  nation- 
alism which  poses  such  dangers  for  us  all. 

Problems  of  Multiracial  States 

In  general  I  believe  that  we  in  this  country  are 
encouraged  by  tlie  remarkable  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  effecting  the  transition  from  co- 
lonial to  self-governing  and  independent  regimes. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  in  those  areas 
where  the  population  tends  to  be  homogeneous. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  vastly  more  compli- 
cated in  those  areas  in  which  there  are  important 
plural  communities.  This  whole  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  peoples  of  different  races  living  to- 
gether in  multiracial  states  involves  deep-seated 
emotions  and  prejudices  which  can  only  be  over- 
come gradually.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  different  approaches  to  race  relationships  in 
Africa  today,  the  spectrum  ranging  from  coun- 
tries in  which  the  intermingling  of  races  on  an 
equal  basis  has  become  an  accepted  and  unques- 
tioned fact  to  countries  in  which  separation  of 
the  races  is  a  legal  requirement. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  experience  in  develop- 
ing harmonious  race  relations  and  balancing  pre- 
cept with  practice,  it  behooves  us  to  approach 
racial  problems  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  all  hu- 
mility. Nevertheless,  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  are  clear.  They  are  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  and  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
have  recently  been  dramatically  reaffirmed  by  our 
Supi-eme  Court  and  by  our  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  traditions  we  are  attempting 
to  solve  these  problems  by  the  process  of  orderly 
law  enforcement. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  us,  even  if  we 
wished,  to  become  identified  with  any  conflicting 
faction  in  Africa.  We  can,  however,  and  while 
preserving  our  adherence  to  our  own  basic  prin- 
ciple of  racial  equality,  attempt  to  exert  a  moder- 
ating influence  upon  extremists  and  to  oppose 
those  who  seek  to  exploit  racial  tensions  for  ul- 
terior purposes.  We  have,  in  tliis  connection, 
the  strongest  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  admin- 
istering powers  in  their  search  for  a  basis  for 
racial  cooperation.  In  addition  to  the  vital  moral 
considerations  involved,  it  is  not,  we  know,  an 
easy  matter  to  bring  about  a  full  understanding 


of  the  extent  to  which  races  in  a  particular  com- 
munity are  interdependent. 

Economic  Development 

This  leads  me  to  another  of  the  great  problems 
facing  sub-Sahara  Africa — that  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  economic  evolution  of  the  area 
is  moving  rapidly  from  the  barest  subsistence  to 
the  point  where  the  African  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
an  increasing  share  of  the  world's  great  supply 
of  consumer  goods.  This,  in  turn,  is  providing 
incentives  to  production  and  creating  correspond- 
ing increased  demands  for  capital.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  moderate  regimes  in  power  today 
in  the  self-governing  and  independent  areas  of 
Africa  may  well  ultimately  depend  on  the  extent 
to  wliich  they  are  able  to  bring  about  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  their  countries  in  a 
manner  which  will  meet  the  aspirations  of  their 
people  for  a  greater  share  of  the  world's  bounty. 

The  Western  World  is  generally  agreed  that 
Africa  must  have  a  faster  and  more  balanced 
economic  development.  Articulate  Africans  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  increase  in  produc- 
tivity of  raw-material  exports.  They  clearly  de- 
sire a  more  diversified  use  of  their  countries' 
overall  productive  capacities  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  excessive  dependence  on  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  crops  which  may  fluctuate  widely  in 
price  on  the  world  market.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  undertaking  extensive  economic 
development  programs  which  attempt  to  avoid 
concentration  on  raw-material  production.  Prog- 
ress is  limited  by  available  capital  funds — ^both 
public  and  private — and  deficiencies  in  African 
physical  and  human  resources. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  total  capital  require- 
ments of  sub-Sahara  Africa  will  increase  substan- 
tially in  the  critical  years  ahead.  Certainly  the 
demands  will  exceed  the  capabilities  of  any  one 
Western  nation  to  meet,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  urgency 
that  all  of  the  Western  nations  should  seek  to 
assure  that  the  necessary  funds  are  available  for  a 
progressive  and  orderly  development  of  the  sub- 
continent. The  United  States  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  assist  in  this  task  to 
the  extent  that  it  can,  taking  into  account  the 
heavy  demands  which  are  made  upon  it  on  a 
worldwide  basis.     We  have  been  providing  and 
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intend  to  continue  to  provide,  in  iiccordance  with 
administration  policy  and  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval,  assistance  to  countries  in  the  sub- 
Saharan  region.  Moreover,  through  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  have  made 
important  loans  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 

The  amount  of  public  capital  available  will,  of 
course,  be  able  to  accomplish  only  a  small  part  of 
the  enormous  task  of  development  which  lies  be- 
fore Africa.  The  demands  for  private  capital  will 
continue  to  be  immense,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  crucial  tests  which  lies  ahead  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  African  areas  are  able  to  create  the 
conditions  of  stability  and  confidence  conducive 
to  tlie  attraction  of  private  capital  and  to  make 
known  in  the  proper  quarters  each  and  every 
opportunity  for  attracting  investment  capital. 
Some  areas  of  the  subcontinent  have  already 
shown  considerable  success  in  creating  such  an 
atmosphere  and  in  attracting  capital.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  seek  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  such  conditions  every- 
where. 

The  Problem  of  Communism 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  problem  of  communism  in  the  area  as 
we  see  it.  Thus  far  the  Communists  appear  to 
have  made  only  limited  gains  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Nowhere  does  a  Communist  Party 
openly  exist.  Trade  with  Communist  countries 
is  still  at  a  comparatively  low  level.  African 
trade  union  movements  have  affiliated  with  the 
ICFTU  [International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions]  rather  than  with  the  Communist- 
dominated  WFTU  [World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions] .     But  there  is  no  room  for  complacency. 

The  Comnumists  are  openly  eager  to  exploit 
the  soft  spots  wherever  they  fijid  them.  Thus 
they  have  already  shown  some  progress  in  pene- 
trating individual  labor  organizations,  youth 
groups,  and  nationalist  organizations.  They 
have  assiduously  cultivated  students,  particu- 
larly those  studying  abroad,  with  some  success. 

The  greatest  dangers  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion arise  from  factors  affecting  the  attitudes  of 
the  West.  Should  the  West  falter  in  its  deter- 
mination and  its  ability  to  show  steady  progress 
in  the  solution  of  the  range  of  problems  which 
we  have  been  discussing  here,  the  road  for  Com- 


munist exploitation  will  be  clearly  opened.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  there  is  too  much 
wisdom  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  to  permit  this 
to  happen. 

The  political  map  of  Africa  has  undergone 
tremendous  changes  in  the  12  years  of  the  post- 
war period.  The  number  of  independent  states 
in  the  continent  as  a  whole  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  number  of  self-governing  entities 
has  shown  an  even  greater  increase.  The  dyna- 
mism of  this  situation  becomes  every  day  more 
apparent. 

Response  of  the  West 

The  response  of  the  West  to  the  challenge 
which  Africa  presents  has,  I  believe,  thus  far 
been  both  rapid  and  effective.  In  all  of  the 
newly  emerged  independent  and  self-governing 
states  we  have  moderate  regimes  which  are 
friendly  to  the  West  and  genuinely  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  their  newly  acquired  status. 
This,  I  believe,  is  cause  for  great  satisfaction,  be- 
cause this  situation  has  not  come  about  by  accident. 
It  has  resulted  from  planning,  cooperation,  com- 
promise, and  mutual  good  will.  It  represents  a 
recognition,  by  the  administering  powers  mvolved, 
of  the  fact  that  the  African  peoples  are  capable 
with  education  and  experience  of  conducting  re- 
sponsibly their  own  affaira 

The  leaders  of  these  new  states  have,  for  their 
part,  recognized  that  in  a  sense  their  problems 
begin — not  end — with  independence  and  that  their 
only  real  hope  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
stable,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  regimes  which 
their  peoples  demand  is  through  continued  co- 
operation with  the  West.  They  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  able  to  maintain  these  positions  as  long  as  the 
West  continues  to  show  itself  sympathetic  to  their 
efforts  at  adjustment  and  responsive  to  their 
needs. 

This  is  a  situation,  however,  which  wiU  continue 
to  require  imagination  and  dedication.  We  must 
assure  that  the  dynamism  which  is  so  apparent  in 
Africa  today  is  met  by  a  corresponding  dynamism 
in  the  West  and  that  both  forces  are  harnessed 
together  to  achieve  the  same  objectives.  In  this 
way  we  can  build  a  relationship  based  on  equality, 
confidence,  and  mutual  benefit  which  will  provide 
an  effective  answer  to  the  disruptive  and  self-seek- 
ing objectives  which  the  Communists  seek  in  this 
continent,  as  elsewhere. 
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Moroccan  National  Holiday 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  His  Majesty  Mohamed  V, 
King  of  Morocco,  which  was  released  at  Rabat  on 
the  Moroccan  national  holiday,  Novetnber  19. 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  your  accession  to  the  Throne  and  the  Moroccan 
National  Holiday,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  you  and  to  the  Moroccan  people  my 
warm  personal  congratulations  as  well  as  the  best 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  look  forward  to  your  imminent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  a  truly  historic  oc- 
casion. I  know  that  my  meetings  with  you  will 
strengthen  the  longstanding  ties  of  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Regulation  of  Travel 

of  Soviet  Citizens  in  U.S. 


Press  release  630  dated  November  15 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  note  delivered  on  November  11,  1957,  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  proposed  the  mutual  abolition  of 
closed  zones  in  the  U.S.S.K.  and  United  States 
and  has  amended  existing  travel  regulations  ap- 
plying to  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States  to 
take  into  account  amendments  in  Soviet  resti'ic- 
tions  on  travel  by  foreigners  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
on  August  28,  1957.  In  amending  its  restrictions 
the  Soviet  Government  opened  five  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and 
tourist  points  around  Moscow,  and  access  routes 
to  them.  It  closed  approximately  120,000  square 
miles  of  Soviet  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
officially  open  to  travel  by  foreigners.  These 
newly  closed  territories  included  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Leningrad  Oblast  (district)  al- 
though not  the  city  of  I^eningrad,  some  smaller 
districts  not  far  from  Moscow,  and  an  area  of 
Central  Asia  lying  between  Alma  Ata  and  Lake 
Balkhash. 

In  its  note  of  August  28  the  Soviet  Government 
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stated  that  it  was  ready  to  discuss  the  opening 
on  a  basis  of  recipiocity  of  a  number  of  closed 
cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  Soviet 
offer  follows  a  series  of  U.S.  notes  to  the  Soviet 
Government  which  pointed  out  that  U.S.  travel 
regulations  were  instituted  as  the  result  of  Soviet 
restrictions  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  stands 
ready  to  reconsider  its  regulations  if  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  disposed  to  liberalize  So- 
viet restrictions.  In  its  reply  of  November  11, 
1957,  to  the  Soviet  note  of  August  28  the  U.S. 
Government  proposed  the  mutual  abolition  of 
closed  zones. 

In  revising  U.S.  travel  restrictions  in  the  light 
of  the  Soviet  note  of  August  28,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  opened  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston, 
Mass.  (except  Charlestown) ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Flint,  Mich.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and  a  number  of 
smaller  cities  and  localities.  It  has  closed  San 
Francisco,  Richmond,  Glendale,  Pasadena,  Long 
Beach,  and  a  portion  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  a  number  of  coun- 
ties in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Washington;  and  a 
number  of  other  localities.  The  United  States 
has  closed  approximately  45,000  square  miles  of 
U.S.  territory,  which  is  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  as  the 
newly  closed  territory  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
tlie  total  area  of  that  country. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  note  No.  335/Pr  of  August  28, 
1957  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Moscow 
which  contained  revised  restrictions  applicable  to 
foreigners  travelling  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  note  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  January  3,  1955  ^  in  which 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  regulations  concerning 
travel  by  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States  are 
comi)arable  to  those  which  the  Soviet  Union  had 
previously  imposed  on  tlie  movement  of  United 
States  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  regulations  set  forth  in  the  Department's 
note  of  January  3,  1955,  as  amended,  wliich  apply 
to  travel  in  the  United  States  of  certain  Soviet 
citizens,  are  hereby  revised  as  follows.  These  re- 
vised regulations  will  apply  until  further  notice. 

The  following  cities  are  now  open  for  travel : 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts (except  Charlestown) ;  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Flint,  Michigan;  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Palo  x\lto,  California. 

The  following  cities  and  towns,  with  access  by 
road  along  routes  indicated,  and  access  by  rail  or 
air  in  accordance  with  standing  procedures,  are 
now  open  for  travel :  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania — 
access  by  U.S.  route  1-lA  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  Princeton,  New  Jersey — access 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  U.S.  1  to 
Penns  Neck,  New  Jersey  539  to  Princeton;  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey — access  by  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  to  the  New  Brunswick  tollgate.  New 
Jersey  18  to  New  Brunswick;  Metuchen,  New 
Jersey — access  by  U.S.  1  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  501,  New  Jersey  501 
to  Metuchen;  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey — access 
from  Elizabeth  via  New  Jersey  82  past  Spring- 
field, southwest  via  New  Jersey  512,  to  New  Provi- 
dence, southeast  from  New  Providence  to  Murray 
Hill. 

The  following  areas  are  now  open  for  travel: 
Lake  County,  Tennessee;  and  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  south  of  U.S.  50  and  the 
South  River. 

The  following  additional  specified  routes  of 
automotive  transit  through  areas  closed  to  travel 
are  authorized : 

(1)  U.S.  Route  1-1 A  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  open  points; 

(2)  New  Jersey  73  between  Interchange  No.  4 
on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Philadelphia ; 

(3)  New  Jersey  Route  38  between  Camden  and 
the  intersection  of  New  Jersey  38  and  New  Jersey 
73  east  of  Camden. 

The  following  cities  are  now  closed  to  travel: 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington;  San  Francisco 
and  Richmond,  California. 

Los  Angeles,  Glendale,  Pasadena  and  Long 
Beach,  California  are  closed  to  travel  with  the 
exception  of  that  area  of  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities  defined  below,  which  is  now  open : 
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That  area  of  Los  Angeles  (including  Univei-sal 
City  and  Culver  City),  Burbank,  and  Beverly 
Hills  bounded  by:  the  Los  Angeles  River  on  the 
North  from  Sepulveda  Boidevard  to  Olive  Ave- 
nue; Olive  Avenue  Northeast  from  the  Los  An- 
geles River  to  Victory  Boulevard;  Victory — 
Riverside  Boulevard  from  Olive  Avenue  South- 
east to  the  Los  Angeles  River;  the  Los  Angeles 
River  Southeast  to  North  Broadway;  North 
Broadway — Broadway  Southwest  to  Slauson 
Avenue;  Slauson  Avenue  "West  to  Sepulveda 
Boulevard;  Sepulveda  Boulevard  North  to  the 
Los  Angeles  River. 

The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  now  closed  to  travel:  Skagit;  What- 
com; San  Juan;  Island;  Kitsap;  Clallam; 
Jefferson;  Mason;  Grays  Harbor;  Pacific;  Wah- 
kiakum ;  Chelan ;  Okanogan ;  Stevens ;  Ferry ;  and 
Pend  Oreille. 

The  following  counties  in  Georgia  are  now 
closed  to  travel :  Liberty ;  Mcintosh ;  Glynn ;  and 
Camden. 

The  following  counties  in  Florida  are  now 
closed  to  travel  with  the  exception  of  the  cities 
of  Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Miami  Beach:  Nas- 
sau; Duval;  St.  Joliiis;  Flagler;  Volusia;  Bre- 
vard; Indian  River;  St.  Lucia;  Martin;  Palm 
Beach ;  Broward ;  Dade ;  and  Monroe. 

Stanislaus  County,  California  and  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania  are  now  closed  to  travel. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaire  in  its  note  of 
August  28, 1957  stated  that  it  was  ready  to  discuss 
with  the  United  States  Government  the  question 
of  opening  a  number  of  cities  and  localities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  visits  by  foreigners  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  in  its  note  of  March  10,  1952=  the 
United  States  Government  indicated  that  travel 
regulations  for  Soviet  official  personnel  in  the 
United  States  were  being  instituted  because  of  the 
action  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  restricting 
United  States  personnel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
United  States  Government  would  prefer  the 
mutual  abolition  of  all  zones  in  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  closed  to  travel  or 
visits  by  citizens  of  the  other  country  and  hereby 
proposes  such  abolition  of  closed  zones. 

November  11,  1957. 


'■  Ibid.,  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  4m. 
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TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 

No.  335/Pr 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  presents 
its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  has  the  honor  to  announce  the  following 
changes  introduced  into  the  lists  of  points  and  localities 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  forbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  which 
were  announced  in  the  Ministry's  notes  No.  29.5/Pr  of 
June  22,  1953,  and  No.  400/Pr  of  November  12,  1953,'  and 
also  in  the  procedure  for  preliminary  notification  of  trips 
of  the  chiefs  and  personnel  of  diplomatic  missions  on  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. : 

1.  Excluded  from  the  list  of  points  and  localities  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  are  forbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  are 
the  cities  of  Riga,  Lvov,  Chernovtsy,  Uzhgorod,  Irkutsk, 
and  also  the  cities  and  points  in  Moscow  Oblast  of  Lenin- 
ski  Gorki,  the  Abramtsevo  Museum — Country  Seat,  Istra, 
Zvenigorod,  Solnechnogorsk,  Senezhskoe  Lake  with  a 
radius  of  not  more  than  six  kilometers,  Drakino  and 
Lipetsy  (on  the  Oka  River  in  Serpukhovski  Raion). 

Travel  to  the  cities  and  points  of  Moscow  Oblast  men- 
tioned above  is  allowed  in  transit : 

To  Leninski  Gorki  via  Kashirskoye  Shosse ; 

To  the  Abramtsevo  Museum — Country  Seat  via  Taro- 
slavskoye  Shosse  to  Ryazantsy  and  on  westward  to 
Abramtsevo ; 

To  Istra  via  the  Volokolamskoye  Shosse ; 

To  Zvenigorod  via  the  Minsk  Shosse  to  Golitsyno  and 
beyond  by  Zvenigorod  Shosse  ; 

To  Solnechnogorsk  and  Senezhskoe  Lake  via  the  Lenin- 
grad Shosse ; 

To  the  inhabited  points  Drakino  and  Lipetsy  in  Serpuk- 
hovskii  Raion  via  Simferopol  Shosse. 

2.  Additionally  included  in  the  list  of  points  and  lo- 
calities of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  closed  for  visiting  by  foreigners 
are: 

Vysokinichskii,  Ugodsko-Zavodskii,  and  Borovskii 
Raions  of  Kaluzhskaya  Oblast ; 

Struninskii,  Kirzhachskii,  and  Pokrovskii  Raions  of 
Vladimir  Oblast,  the  city  of  Karabanovo,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Makhrinskii  Village  Soviet  of  the  same  oblast ; 

Travel  by  the  Ryazan  Shosse  beyond  23  kilometers  from 
Moscow ; 

The  part  of  Leningrad  Oblast  to  the  West  of  the  Volkhov 
River,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Leningi-ad,  a  30 
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Kilometer  zone  around  it,  and  the  points  of  Zelenogorsk, 
Petrokrepost,  Pavlovsk,  Gatchina,  and  Petrodvorets; 
Frunze  Oblast  of  the  Kirgiz  S.  S.  R. ;  :  I 

The  part  of  Dzhambul  Oblast  to  the  East  of  the  Railway  ]  | 
line  Myn-Aral,  Lugovoi ;  the  Taldy-Kurgansk  and  Alma-  '  ] 

Ata  Oblasts  of  the  Kazakh  S.  S.  R. 

I ! 

The  cities  of  Frunze  and  Alma-Ata   remain  open  for  , 
visits  by  foreigners.     Travel  to  these  cities  is  permitted 
by  rail  or  air. 

3.  Preliminary  notification  about  trips  of  the  chiefs  and  1 1 
personnel  of  diplomatic  missions  on  the  territory  of  the  i 
U.  S.  S.  R.  must  be  sent  to  the  Protocol  Section  of  the  i 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Section  of  External  i 
Relations  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  | 
writing  forty-eight  hours  before  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  i 
In  reckoning  this  period,  non-working  days  are  excluded.    | 

4.  The  Ministry  states  that  it  is  ready  to  discuss  with  j 
the  Embassy  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  the  list  1 1 
of  points  and  localities  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  forbidden  for  ' ! 
visits  by  foreigners  of  a  number  of  cities  and  localities  in  | 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  1 1 

August  28, 1957 
Moscow 


Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador 
Waive  Fingerprint  Requirement 

Press  release  640  dated  November  22 

Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  have  agreed  with 
the  United  States  to  waive,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
the  fingerprinting  of  nonimmigrant  visa  appli- 
cants. 

As  a  result  of  separate  agreements,  wliich  be- 
came effective  October  18,  1957,  for  Peru  na- 
tionals, November  7,  1957,  for  Liberian  nationals 
and  November  19,  1957,  for  Ecuadoran  nationals 
no  nation  in  the  world  now  requires  the  finger- 
printing of  Americans  for  nonimmigrant  visas. 

On  October  10,  1957,  it  was  announced  that  fin- 
gerprinting would  no  longer  be  required  by  th( 
United  States  for  nonimmigrant  visas  in  mosi 
categories,^  except  for  the  three  nations  mentionec 
above.  i 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Committee  Approves  Revision 
of  Refugee  Program 

Following  is  a  statement  hy  George  Meany, 
U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly, 
made  in  Covimittee  III  {Social,  Humanitarian 
and  Cultural)  on  November  8,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  13-poioer  draft  resolution  adopted  hy  the 
Committee  on  November  I'B. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MEANY 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2800 

My  Government,  in  association  with  12  other 
governments,  has  sponsored  the  resolution 
which  is  before  this  Committee  in  document 
A/C.3/L.639.  My  Government  strongly  sup- 
ports this  resolution  and  the  objectives  which  it 
represents.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  make  a 
statement  about  this  resolution  and  most  i^articu- 
larly  about  these  objectives. 

My  Government,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
believes  that  the  institution  and  the  office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
plays  an  essential  role  in  the  world  today.  We 
deplore  the  conditions  which  make  this  role  neces- 
sary. We  have  taken  many  actions,  alone  and 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  to  ameliorate 
these  conditions.  Nonetheless,  refugee  problems 
and  refugees  in  need  of  assistance  continue  and 
will  continue  so  long  as  the  political  conditions 
which  create  them  exist  in  the  world. 

ily  Government  supports  the  extension  of  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  his  office  for  an  addi- 
tional period  because  the  protection  he  provides 
is  still  needed.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that 
there  be  a  High  Commissioner;  he  must  also 
have  a  program  to  carry  out,  a  program  directed 
toward  finding  permanent  solutions  for  the  pi'ob- 
ilems  of  all  refugees  within  his  mandate  who  are 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  It  is  toward  such  a 
program  that  the  present  resolution  is  addressed. 

Most  of  us  here  in  this  room  have  already  ex- 
!  pressed  our  warm  appi'eciation  and  approval  of 


the  results  which  the  High  Commissioner's  cur- 
rent program — the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Emergency  Fund  program — has  been  able  to 
achieve  and  will  still  achieve  before  its  termina- 
tion on  December  31,  1958.  The  United  States, 
which  has  played  an  active  and,  we  hope,  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  formulation  and  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund 
program,  heartily  endorses  this  approval. 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund 
program  was  created  in  1953  and  represented  the 
best  thinking  and  the  best  planning  which  the 
interested  members  of  the  United  Nations  were 
able  to  bring  to  the  problem  as  it  then  appeared. 
The  support  which  the  program  has  since  received 
from  many  governments  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  thinking  and  this  planning  were  sound. 

At  the  same  time,  my  Government  feels  that  the 
additional  experience  now  available  to  us,  and 
most  particularly  the  experience  we  have  gained 
from  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Emergency  Fund  program  itself,  indicates  that 
we  should  consider  a  somewhat  diffei-ent  type  of 
operation  for  the  future. 

Basis  for  U.S.  Support 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  would  like  to 
make  very  clear  certain  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  United  States  support  of  the  present 
resolution  is  based. 

1.  The  United  States  supports  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  be- 
lieves that  he  must  have  an  effective  program. 
We  expect  to  continue  to  support  such  a  program 
in  the  future  as  we  have  supported  it  in  the  past. 

2.  The  United  States  feels  that  the  refugee 
problem  is  a  dynamic  and  not  a  static  problem. 
It  continually  changes  in  its  dimensions,  in  its 
nature,  and  in  its  location.  It  is  constant  only  in 
one  respect :  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
conditions  exist  which  create  it. 

3.  This  being  so,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  defined  at  once  for  all  time.  It 
cannot  be  met  by  establishing  a  program  for  a 
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specified  number  of  years  with  a  specified  amount 
of  money.  Long  before  the  allotted  time  has 
passed,  the  refugee  problem  would  have  changed, 
casting  doubt  on  the  validity  of  whatever  plan- 
ning we  might  do  today. 

4.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
whatever  programs  we  devise  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  meet  these  changing  conditions  as  they 
occur. 

We  believe  that  the  present  resolution  provides 
a  framework  which  is  consistent  with  these  points. 
I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  summarize  what  we 
think  the  present  resolution  will  do : 

1.  It  will  provide  for  the  termination  of 
UNREF  insofar  as  it  is  a  program  designed  to 
help  specific  groups  of  refugees  over  a  limited 
period  of  time  for  a  given  sum  of  money. 

2.  It  will  iiermit  fully  the  continuation  of  any 
assistance  now  provided  under  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund  so  long  as  the  need 
remains.  Examples  of  this  might  be  the  program 
to  settle  in-camp  refugees  and  the  difficult-cases 
program. 

3.  It  will  permit  the  continuation  of  existing 
programs  to  meet  emergency  situations  so  long  as 
the  emergency  need  remains.  A  case  in  point 
might  be  the  Hungarian  refugee  program. 

4.  It  will  permit  the  initiation  of  emergency 
appeals  and  programs  to  meet  new  emergency 
refugee  situations  as  they  might  arise. 

5.  It  will  encourage  the  annual  review  of  the 
entire  effort  in  order  to  relate  it  to  current  con- 
ditions. Programs  which  have  achieved  their  ob- 
jectives may  be  dropped.  Programs  which  are  in 
midstream  may  be  revised  and  continued.  New 
projects  to  meet  new  situations  may  be  added. 
The  balance  among  all  programs  may  be  re- 
assessed to  insure  that  the  total  represents  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  entire  refugee  situation  as 
changed  since  the  last  annual  review. 

6.  It  will  provide  the  High  Commissioiier  with 
a  small  emergency  fund  to  meet  minor  emergen- 
cies as  they  arise. 

7.  It  will  provide  a  policy  committee  which 
may  authorize  the  High  Commissioner's  separate 
appeals  for  funds  and  approve  specific  projects 
of  assistance  to  refugees. 

8.  It  will  provide  the  High  Commissioner  with 
an  ever-present  mechanism  througli  which  lie  may 
seek  and  utilize  large-scale  emergency  aid. 


By  its  separability  of  programs  it  will  permit 
counti'ies  to  concentrate  their  contributions  on 
those  refugee  situations  of  particular  appeal  and 
interest  to  themselves.  This  should  encourage 
contributions  from  countries  which  have  not  con- 
tributed in  the  past. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  this  resolution 
recognizes  the  refugee  problem  for  wliat  it 
actually  is — a  dynamic  human  problem  that  is 
the  byproduct  of  political  stresses.  It  is  not  a 
static  and  measurable  problem,  soluble  within  a 
predictable  time  for  some  predictable  sum  of 
money. 

The  resolution  is  necessarily  a  long  one.  How- 
ever, in  the  light  of  the  explanation  I  have 
given  I  believe  the  meaning  of  its  individual 
paragraphs  will  be  clear.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  with  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  analysis. 

There  are,  however,  three  related  points  which  'j 
I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  time. 

Financial  Implications 

The  first  is  the  question  of  the  financial  implica- 
tions which  this  resolution  may  hold  for  the  (I 
United  Nations  and  for  its  individual  members,  jj 
On  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  view  jl 
of  my  delegation  neither  the  sponsors  nor  the  ' 
supporters  of  this  resolution  ai'e  assuming  any  jl 
moral  or  legal  obligations  towai"d  future  financial  \\ 
contributions.  I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  the  !| 
intention  of  my  Government  to  continue  to  sup-  i 
port  the  constructive  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  How-  i 
ever,  it  is  well  known  that  all  future  financial 
commitments  of  the  United  States  are  witliin  the  I 
province  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ■ 
determine  on  an  annual  basis.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  therefore,  for  my  delegation  to  make  | 
either  an  actual  or  an  implied  promise  of  such  ; 
future  financial  support  from  the  United  States.  I 
It  is  my  pei-sonal  belief  and  hope  that  financial  i 
support  by  the  United  States  will  continue  in  the  i 
future  for  a  soundly  conceived  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  past  recoi'd  of  the  ITnited  States  in  | 
this  field  is  a  powerful  indication  that  our  interest  j 
in  the  humanitarian  problems  of  refugees  is  a  ; 
continuing  one  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  history  | 
and  our  beliefs.  Nonetheless,  I  repeat  that  we  j 
could  not  support  the  pi-esent  resolution  if  we  felt   I 
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that  it  implied  an  oblioation  of  future  financial 
support. 

Secondly,  there  may  exist  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  envisaged  in  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  affect  the  United  Nations  Belief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees.  As 
we  all  know,  the  question  of  Arab  refugees  in 
Palestine  is  being  dealt  with  by  other  United 
Nations  agencies.  It  is  therefore  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
And  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  reso- 
lution to  affect  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  in  any  way. 

The  third  question  is  that  concerning  the  imi- 
versality  of  this  proposal  among  refugees  under 
the  High  Commissioner's  mandate.  We  think 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  language  of  this 
resolution  makes  vei-y  clear  that  the  assistance  it 
will  enable  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
to  provide  is  intended  for  any  refugees  in  need 
who  are  under  his  mandate  wherever  in  the  world 
they  maj'  be  located — whether  in  Asia,  in  Europe, 
in  Africa,  or  in  the  Americas.  There  is  no  pri- 
ority among  the  hungry  and  the  needy  except 
that  imposed  by  greater  hunger  and  greater  need 
itself. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  program  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  will  be  far  more  respon- 
sive to  need  wherever  it  may  arise  than  the  United 
Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund  progi-am  ever 
could  be.  By  definition  the  United  Nations  Refu- 
gee Emergency  Fund  program  was  restricted 
from  its  inception.  It  could  help  only  those  who 
were  in  need  when  it  was  drawn  up  and  were 
therefore  included  in  its  compass. 

The  present  i-esolution,  on  the  contrary,  fully 
recognizes  that  there  may  arise  anywhere  at  any 
time  new  situations  of  need  which  none  of  us  can 
now  foresee  but  which  should  not  for  that  rea- 
son— and  will  not  under  this  resolution — be  given 
insufficient  consideration  in  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's program. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  Chairman,  let  me  state 
that  my  delegation  is  proud  to  associate  itself  with 
the  sponsorship  of  this  i-esolution.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  much  thought  by  many  people  and  many 
nations.  We  think  that  it  will  give  the  High 
Commissioner  a  framework  within  which  he  can 
operate  effectively.  We  think  it  will  give  him  a 
program  firm  enough  to  enable  him  to  plan  for  the 


future  but  flexible  enough  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. We  believe  it  will  provide  a  means  which 
in  the  future  will  enable  the  High  Commissioner 
to  be  not  only  the  legal  protector  but  also  the  ef- 
fective conscience  of  the  United  Nations  toward 
needy  refugees  who  are  his  charge. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  > 

The  General  Assemhly, 

Having  considered  the  problem  of  those  refugees  within 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  who  are  the  concern  of  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  (UNREP), 

Notiiiff  with  approval  that  the  UNRBF  programme,  if 
it  receives  the  necessary  funds,  will  have  reduced  by  31 
December  1958  the  number  of  non-settled  refugees  under 
the  programme  to  the  point  where  most  countries  of  asy- 
lum should  be  able  to  support  these  refugees  without  in- 
ternational assistance. 

Recognizing  that  after  31  December  195S  there  will  re- 
main a  residual  need  for  international  aid  in  certain 
countries,  and  particularly  among  certain  groups  and  cat- 
egories of  these  refugees. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  new  refugee  situations  requiring 
international  assistance  have  arisen  to  augment  the  prob- 
lem since  the  establishment  of  UNREF,  and  that  other 
such  situations  may  arise  in  the  future  wherein  interna- 
tional assistance  may  be  appropriate. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  under  the  Statute  of  his  Office, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeking  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  refugees  through  voluntary  repatriation,  resettle- 
ment and  integration. 

Recalling  its  resolution  538  B  (VI)  adopted  on  2  Feb- 
ruary 19.52  in  which  it  authorized  the  High  Commissioner 
to  issue  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
emergency  aid  to  be  given  to  the  most  needy  groups 
among  refugees  within  his  mandate, 

RccaUing  its  resolution  832  (IX)  of  21  October  1954  in 
which  it  authorized  the  High  Commissioner  to  undertake 
a  programme  to  be  devoted  principally  to  the  promotion 
of  permanent  solutions  for  certain  refugees  coming  within 
his  mandate  and  also  to  permit  emergency  assistance  to 
the  most  needy  cases  among  these  refugees,  and  to  ap- 
peal for  voluntary  contributions  towards  a  fund  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  this  programme  and  incorporating  the 
fund  authorized  in  resolution  588  B  (VI), 

Further  recalling  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion 565  (XIX)  of  31  March  1955  in  accordance  with 
which  the  Council  reconstituted  the  High  Commissioner's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees  as  an  Executive 
Committee, 


'  U.N.  doc.  L.  639/Rev.  1,  as  amended ;  adopted  by  Com- 
mittee III  on  Nov.  12  by  a  vote  of  .59-0-14  and  in  plenary 
session  on  Nov.  26  by  a  vote  of  63-0-10. 
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Havinj  considered  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion 650  (XXIV)  of  24  July  1957, 

1.  Approves  the  recommendations  contained  in  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  resolution  650  (XXIV)  of 
24  July  1957,  and  accordingly : 

(a)  Requests  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  intensify  the  UNREF  programme  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  in  order  to  achieve  permanent 
solutions  for  the  maximum  number  of  refugees  remaining 
in  camps,  without  losing  sight  of  the  need  to  continue  to 
seek  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees  outside 
camps ; 

(b)  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner  to  appeal  to 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of 
the  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
additional  funds  needed  for  closing  the  refugee  camps ; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  basic  principle  laid  down  in  paragraph 
1  of  the  statute  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  regard- 
ing forms  of  permanent  solution  of  the  problems  of  refu- 
gees, by  actions  designed  to  "facilitate  the  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  such  refugees,  or  their  assimilation  within 
new  national  communities" ; 

3.  Decides  that  the  operations  under  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  shall  not  be  continued  after  31  December 
1958  except  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  4  below ; 

4.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  supervise  the 
orderly  completion  of  projects  financed  from  the  United 
Nations  Refugee  Fund  which  were  started  but  not  com- 
pleted before  31  December  1958,  and  to  carry  out  the 
liquidation  of  UNREF  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
5  (a)  below ; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  estab- 
lish, not  later  than  at  its  twenty-sixth  session,  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme with  the  terms  of  reference  set  forth  below. 
This  Committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  members  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council  on  the  widest  possible  geographical 
basis  from  those  States  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem,  this 
Committee  to  take  the  place  of  the  UNREF  Executive 
Committee  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  following 
functions : 

(a)  To  give  directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund ; 

(b)  To  advise  the  High  Commissioner,  at  his  request, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  the  statute  of  his 
Office; 

(c)  To  advise  the  High  Commissioner  as  to  whether  it 
is  appropriate  for  international  assistance  to  be  provided 
through  his  Office  in  order  to  help  to  solve  specific  refugee 
problems  remaining  unsolved  after  31  December  1958  or 
arising  after  that  date ; 

(d)  To  authorize  the  High  Commissioner  to  make  ap- 
peals for  funds  to  enable  him  to  solve  refugee  problems 
referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (c)  above ; 

(e)  To  approve  projects  for  assistance  to  refugees  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  sub-paragraph  (c)  above; 

(f )  To  give  directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 


use  of  the  emergency  fund  to  be  established  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  7  below  ; 

6.  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner,  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Programme,  to  make  appeals  for  funds  needed 
to  provide  supplemental  temporary  care  and  maintenance 
to,  and  participate  in  the  financing  of  permanent  solu- 
tions for,  refugees  coming  within  his  mandate  and  other- 
wise not  provided  for ; 

7.  Further  authorizes  the  High  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish an  emergency  fund  not  to  exceed  $500,000,  to  be 
utilized  under  general  directives  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  High  Commissioner's  Programme  and  to 
maintain  this  fund  from  the  repayments  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  loans  made  by  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Fund  (UNREF)  and  from  voluntary  contributions  made 
for  this  purpose ; 

8.  Decides  that  appropriate  financial  rules  for  the  use 
of  all  funds  received  by  the  High  Commissioner  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  shall  be  established,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Programme  and  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Financial 
Regulations  of  the  United  Nations ; 

9.  Requests  the  UNREF  Executive  Committee  to  ex- 
ercise in  1958  such  functions  incumbent  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Programme 
in  conformity  with  paragraph  5  above,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary with  a  view  to  assuring  the  continuity  of  interna- 
tional assistance  to  refugees  falling  within  the  scope  of 
paragraphs  (c)  above; 

10.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  include  in  his 
annual  report  a  statement  on  the  measures  which  he  has 
taken  under  the  terms  of  the  present  resolution. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Asian  Regional  Conference,  ILO 

The  Depai-tment  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 14  (press  release  628)  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Fourth  Asian  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Intentational  Labor  Organization,  which  con- 
vened at  New  Delhi  on  November  13. 

V.8.  Oovemment  Representatives  i 

i 

Leo  R.  Werts,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  American 
Embassy,  New  Delhi,  India 

Advisers 

David   S.   Burgess,   Labor   Attach^,   American   Embassy, 

New  Delhi,  India 
Henri    Sokolove,    Labor    Attach^,    American    Embassy, 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federation  of  Malaya 
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U.S.  Employer  Representative 

Cola  G.  Parker,  president,  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
Neenah,  Wis. 

U.S.  Employee  Representative 

Lee  W.  Minton,  president,  Glass  Blowers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  ILO  is  recognized  as  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  between  the  two  organizations  which 
became  effective  December  11, 1946. 

The  Director  General  of  the  ILO  has  invited 
25  nations  to  participate  in  tlus  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
andtheU.S.S.R. 

Tliis  session  of  the  Conference  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  consideration  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's report,  labor  and  social  problems  in  the 
small-scale  and  handicraft  industries  in  Asian 
countries,  conditions  of  life  and  work  among 
agriculture  workers,  and  labor-management  re- 
lations. Special  emphasis  is  to  be  made  on  dis- 
cussions covering  this  last  point. 

Tliese  conferences  are  held  approximately  every 
4  years,  the  last  one  having  been  held  at  Tokyo 
September  14-25,  1953. 

Pacific  Science  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 18  (press  release  635)  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  be  represented  by  the  following  delega- 
tion at  the  Ninth  Pacific  Science  Congress  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  November  18-December  9, 
1957,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
Thailand  and  the  Science  Society  of  Thailand : 

Delegates 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  chairman,  dean.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Robert  D.  Fletcher,  director.  Air  Weather  Service,  Scien- 
tific Services,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Md. 

P.  R.  Fosberg,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior 

William  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

lj.  A.  Maynard,  chairman.  Division  of  Biology  and  Agri- 
culture, National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

Karl  F.  Meyer,  retired  director,  G.W.  Hooper  Foundation, 
University  of  California  Medical  Center,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 


George  P.  Murdock,  professor  of  anthropology,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cyril  E.  Pemberton,  retired,  Department  of  Entomology, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  Experiment 
Station,  Honolulu,  T.H. 

Roger  R.  Revelle,  director,  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  dean.  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of   Minnesota,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Alexander  Spoehr,  director,  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum, 
Honolulu,  T.H. 

R.  Earl  Storie,  professor  of  soils  and  plant  nutrition, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Pacific  Science  Association  was  founded  by 
the  late  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director  of  the 
Bishop  Musemn  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  when  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  was  con- 
vened there  in  1920.  Member  comitries  adhere  to 
the  Association  through  scientific  organizations. 
The  United  States  adheres  through  the  National 
Research  Council. 

The  Pacific  Science  Council  is  the  continuing 
organization  of  the  Association.  It  presently  con- 
sists of  members  of  scientific  organizations  from  14 
countries :  Australia,  Canada,  China,  France,  Ha- 
waii, Indonesia,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Philippines,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

ECE  Steel  Committee 

Tlie  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 21  (press  release  638)  the  designation  of 
Walter  H.  Leo  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  executive 
of  the  Sheffield  Division  of  Armco  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  19th  session  of  the 
Steel  Conunittee  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  begimiing  November  25, 
1957. 

The  Conunittee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
subcommittee  groups  of  ECE,  provides  a  forum 
where  experts  in  the  field  of  steel  production  may 
meet  periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  prob- 
lems of  common  interest.  Discussions  in  the  com- 
ing session  will  concern  papers  on  the  long-term 
trends  and  problems  in  the  European  steel  indus- 
try, the  preparation  of  the  steel  market  review 
for  1957,  and  the  methodology  of  manning  tables, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  report  on  wire 
rods  and  wire.  The  Committee  will  also  discuss 
its  annual  report  to  ECE. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  Yorli  October  26, 1956.     Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Rniiflcation  deposited :  El  Salvador,  November  22, 1957. 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.  Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited :    Ireland,  November  15,  1957. 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at  Chi- 
cago  December  7,   1944.     Entered   into  force  April  4, 
1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited :  Tunisia,  November  18,  1957. 

Copyright 

Universal   copyright   convention.     Done   at   Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
TtatlficntUm  deposited:    Argentina,  November  13,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5,  1890  {2()  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International  Union 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done  at  Brus- 
sels December  16,  1949.  EJntered  into  force  May  5,  1950. 
TIAS  3922. 
Adherence  deposited:  Hungary,  October  18,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.    Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.     Entered 
into  force  July  20, 1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Accrptinicc  deposited:    Greece,  September  26,  1957. 
Signature  and  acceptance:   Afghanistan,  September  23, 
1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  north  Pacific  fur 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957.     En- 
tered into  force  October  14,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :    November  15,  1957. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

International    convention    for    the    northwest    Atlantic 
fisheries.     Dated    at    Washington    February    8,    1949. 
Entered  into  force  July  3,  1950.     TIAS  20S9. 
Notification  hy  Federal  Repuhlic  of  Germany  of  applica- 
tion to:   Land  Berlin,  August  26,  1957. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the  north- 
west  Atlantic   fisheries   signed    at   Washington    under 


'  Not  in  force. 


date  of  February  8,  1949  (TIAS  2089).     Done  at  Wash- 
ington June  25, 1956.^ 

Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  applica- 
tion to:    Land  Berlin,  August  26,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunieaticm  conventi(m  and  six  an- 
nexes.    Signed    at   Buenos   Aires   December   22,   1952. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Accession  deposited:    Sudan,  October  23,  1957. 

Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  north  Atlantic  ocean  stations.  Done  at 
Paris  February  25,  1954.  Entered  into  force  February 
1, 195.5.     TIAS  3186. 

Accessioji  deposited:    Federal   Republic   of  Germany, 
October  15, 1957. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  5,  8(a)  and  (c).  and  11  of  the 
schedule  of  the  international  whaling  convention  of  1946 
(TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  ninth  meeting  of  the 
International  Wlialing  Commission,  London  June  24-28, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  October  4,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Israel 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the  j 

Agricultural  Trade  Develoijmeut  and  Assistance  Act  of  ' 

1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721 ;  71  | 

Stat.  345),  with  agreed   minute  and  memorandum  of  > 
understanding.     Signed    at    Washington    November    7, 

1957.     Entered  into  force  November  7,  1957.  | 

Korea  ij 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  i| 
protocol.  Signed  at  Seoul  November  28,  1956.  En-  ll 
tered  into  force  November  7,  1957.  ' 

Proclaimed  by  the  President :   November  15,  1957. 

Netherlands 

Treaty    of   friendship,    commerce    and    navigation,   with 
protocol  and  exchange  of  notes.     Signed  at  The  Hague 
Slarch  27,  1956.     Entered  into  force  December  5,  1957. 
Proclaimed   hy   the  President :    November  15,  1957. 

Supplementary  commercial  convention.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington August  26,  1852.  Entered  into  force  April  8, 
1853.     10  Stat.  982. 

Terminated :    December  5,  1957   (replaced  by  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  supra). 

Agreement  relating  to  registration  of  trade-marks.  ■ 
Effected  l>y  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February    i 

10  and  16,  1883.     Entered  into  force  February  16,  1883.    I 

11  Malloy  1265.  i 
Terminated :   December  5,  1957  (replaced  by  treaty  of    j 

friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  supra).  I 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense  as-    i 
sistance  agreement  of  January  27,  19.50  (TIAS  2016).     i 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  October  24  and 
November  4,  1957.     Entered  into  force  November  4,  1957,     I 

Portugal 

Agreement  supplementing  the  defense  agreement  of  Sep-  ■ 
tember  6,  1951  (TIAS  3087).  Signed  at  Lisbon  No vem-  > 
ber  15,  1957.     Entered  into  force  November  15,  1957. 
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Problems  and  Progress  in  the  Atlantic  Community 


6y  G.  Burke  ETbrick 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  ^ 


I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening 
I  some  of  the  recent  developments  in  our  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  some  of  the 
difficulties  posed  for  us  by  the  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  finally,  some  of  the 
things  we  and  our  allies  are  doing  in  the  search 
for  solutions  to  the  complex  problems  of  securing 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  problems  to  our  traditional  con- 
cern with  opportunities  here  at  home  for  gi'owth 
and  progress. 

For  several  years  now  the  public  posture  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  combined  threats  and  false 
charges  against  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  nations  with  an  appearance  of  concern 
for  world  peace  and  the  future  of  the  people  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The  response 
of  the  Atlantic  Community — Canada,  tlie  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Iceland,  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe — to  this  two-faced 
Soviet  behavior  has  been  to  hold  steadily  to  a 
policy  directed  toward  advancing  our  own  desires 
for  peace  and  progress  and  frustrating  interna- 
tional communism's  efforts  to  undermine  our  in- 
dependence and  security.  In  this  effort  we  have 
acted  in  concert  with  many  of  the  countries  of 
the  Atlantic  Community. 

So  much  of  our  present  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  stems  from 
developments  relating  to  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath  that  it  is  useful  to  recall  a  few  facts 
aliout  that  period.  Three  things  that  became 
clearly  evident  shortly  after  the  war  were,  first. 


'  Address    made    before    the    International    Relations 
Council  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  20  (press  release 

637). 


the  devotion  to  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and 
representative  government  which  the  United 
States  shared  with  other  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community;  second,  the  very  serious  disruption 
of  the  long-established  commercial  and  financial 
patterns  of  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Euro- 
pean economic  life;  and,  third,  the  recognition 
that  for  their  future  safety  and  progress  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  would  have  to  cooperate  far  more  closely 
than  they  ever  had  before.  The  United  States, 
while  it  was  materially  the  strongest  member  of 
the  free  world,  became  aware  that,  in  the  interde- 
pendent world  of  the  mid-20th  century,  its  future 
was  indissolubly  bound  u}^  with  that  of  other  free 
nations  and  particularly  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  was  and  is  still  so. 

During  and  immediately  after  World  War  II 
the  Soviet  Union  had  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop increasingly  close  relations  with  the  West. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  participated 
in  the  war  and  that  after  the  war  they  made  cer- 
tain gestures,  such  as  joining  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  direction  of  becoming  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  international  community,  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  after  1945  that  they  were 
not  really  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  search  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  were  causing 
unrest  and  instability  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  now  when  the 
Soviets  charge  that  the  West  is  threatening  them 
by  creating  military  alliances,  restricting  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  otherwise  refusing  to 
treat  them  as  a  friendly  power. 
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Because  we  have  recognized  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  unity  among  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  in  the  face  of  Soviet  Communist  "divide 
and  conquer"  tactics,  it  has  been  our  eflCort  to  try 
to  find  common  ground  with  our  allies  which 
would  take  their  views  into  account  as  to  the  best 
means  for  advancing  both  our  own  and  the  free 
world's  interests.  We  and  our  allies  have  not  al- 
ways seen  entirely  eye  to  eye  in  our  attempts  to 
assess  the  Soviet  threat,  on  how  to  counter  it,  and 
on  how  to  reach  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  trade 
and  economic  progress  in  a  world  characterized 
by  changing  technology  and  increasing  interde- 
pendence. Despite  these  differences  we  have 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  luiity.  The  com^jro- 
mises  we  have  worked  out  have  not  always  re- 
sulted in  policies  which  either  we  or  our  friends 
considered  jierfect,  but  reasonably  satisfactory 
resolutions  have  been  reached  and,  even  more 
important,  they  have  been  freely  arrived  at  by  a 
large  number  of  sovereign,  independent  nations 
without  the  coercion  and  domination  which  mark 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
neighbors. 

In  the  light  of  this  background  let  us  examine 
the  direction  of  the  Western  powers'  efforts  since 
World  War  II  to  help  overcome  these  problems 
and  to  advance  our  own  and  our  allies'  interests. 

The  overriding  problem  for  Western  Europe 
after  the  war  M^as  how  to  restore  its  badly  dis- 
rupted economy  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
sufficient  defensive  strength  to  discourage  any 
thought  of  an  easy  victory  which  a  potential  ag- 
gressor might  have.  As  the  only  free- world 
country  with  abundant  resources  which  had  sur- 
vived the  war  with  its  economy  intact,  the  United 
States  was  the  only  country  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide substantial  assistance  to  its  allies.  Even  had 
we  not  had  the  strong  bonds  which  bind  us  to  the 
Atlantic  Community  nations,  it  was  clear  tliat  it 
was  in  our  own  interest  to  try  to  help  assure  that 
their  culture,  resources,  and  productive  capacity 
were  not  lost  to  the  free  world. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  we  have  since  1945 
made  available  to  Western  Eurojje  some  $24.6 
billion  worth  of  nonmilitary  assistance.  This  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  during  that  period.  It  has 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  essential  pump-prim- 
ing element  which  has  made  it  possible  for  West- 
em  Europe  to  rebuild  its  economy  so  successfully 
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that  in  1956  its  production  of  goods  and  services 
was  62  percent  above  the  1947  level. 

Under  the  leadei-ship  of  a  number  of  f  arsighted 
statesmen.  Western  Europe  has  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  it  must  substitute  new  economic 
patterns  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  meth- 
ods wliich  have  prevailed  for  many  decades.  The 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  beginning  in  1952, 
sought  to  pool  the  coal  and  steel  production  and 
marketing  of  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
embourg. The  progress  made  since  then  by  these 
six  nations  has  encouraged  Western  Europe  to 
recognize  that  econoniic  integration  may  benefit 
all  of  the  participants  by  breaking  down  ancient 
barriers  which  until  now  have  pre^-ented  the  effi- 
cient development  of  their  economies.  More  re- 
cently, the  six  countries  have  taken  two  more  steps 
toward  integration  known  as  the  Common  Market 
and  EURATOM,  which  are  expected  to  extend 
the  benefits  derived  from  an  integi'ated  coal  and 
steel  industry  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  products 
and  industries,  including  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  United  States  has  encour- 
aged the  Europeans  in  all  of  these  steps  in  the  be- 
lief that,  the  more  efficient  their  economies,  the 
stronger  and  more  stable  Western  Europe  will  be- 
come. 


I 


NATO,  a  Bulwark  Against  Aggression 

As  Soviet  military  strength  continued  to  in-  ; 

crease  after  1946  and  the  Soviets'  intention  to  ex-  ; 
tend  their  area  of  dominance  became  clear  with 

the  1948  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  North  At-  i 

lantic  nations  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  S 
inadequacy  of  their  defenses  against  possible  ag- 
gression.  To  meet  this  threat  they  organized  in 
1949  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 
NATO,  for  short — in  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  joined  witli  10  European  countries  in  a 

solemn  pledge  to  regard  an  attack  upon  one  as  an  < 

attack  upon  all.     Subsequently  Greece,  Turkey,  [ 

and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  became  the  j 

13th,   14th,   and   15th  members  of  NATO.     It  '■ 
would  not  be  possible  here  to  describe  in  detail  the 

problems — political,  military,  eeonomic,  and  psy-  ' 

chological — that  have  had  to  be  overcome  to  make  j 

NATO   the  strong  bulwark   against  aggression  \ 

that  it  is  today.    We  do,  however,  know  this,  that  ] 

since  the  formation  of  NATO  the  Soviet  Union  j 

has  not  only  failed  to  extend  its  domination  any-  ' 
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where  in  Europe  but  has  even  shown  some  signs 
of  willin<j;ness  to  negotiate  with  the  West  on  sucli 
problems  as  disarnianient  and  the  freer  exchange 
of  persons  and  information. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
NATO  has  had  to  cope  during  this  period,  and 
how  has  it  met  them?  Perhaps  most  important 
has  been  the  need  to  reach  agreement  among  the 
15  member  governments  on  the  defensive  strat- 
egy which  the  alliance  would  pursue  and  on  the 
economic  base  which  would  support  it.  The  heart 
of  NATO  is  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  each  member  country.  It 
meets  in  Paris  in  almost  continuous  session.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  a  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems is  handled.  Action  there  is  not  restricted  to 
militai-y  matters,  but  political  ones  are  discussed 
as  well.  NATO  militai-y  strategy  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  the  "sword  and  shield"  concept; 
this  refers  to  a  powerful  retaliatory  striking  force 
in  the  United  States  and  a  protective  body  of 
shield  forces  in  readiness  in  Europe. 

To  maintain  this  large,  effective  military  ma- 
chine all  of  the  NATO  partnere  devote  substantial 
portions  of  their  national  budgets,  cooperate  in 
their  military  planning,  and  constantly  seek  to 
strengthen  their  economies  and  their  economic  re- 
lations with  each  other.  The  successful  conduct 
of  this  kind  of  cooperative  alliance  is  easier  in  war- 
time, when  the  threat  is  clearly  evident,  than  in 
peacetime,  when  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  part- 
ners to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  Ko- 
rean war  strengthened  the  determination  of  the 
NATO  allies  to  maintain  their  guard  against  a 
possible  similar  aggression  in  Europe. 

In  195.3,  with  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Ko- 
rea and  the  death  of  Stalin,  there  was  a  tendency 
among  the  NATO  nations  toward  relaxation. 
The  Russian  people  were  promised  more  consumer 
goods,  a  greater  measm-e  of  freedom,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  terror  which  had  characterized  Stalin's 
regime.  Despite  the  internal  stresses  and  strains 
to  which  the  country  was  subjected  during  this 
period  of  readjustment,  the  Soviets  managed  not 
only  to  support,  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
but  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  competence  in 
modern  technology.  Unfortunately,  little  of  their 
scientific  skill  was  devoted  to  improving  condi- 
tions of  life  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist-dominated  countries,  and  the 
Soviet  military  machine  was  built  up  to  formi- 
dable proportions. 
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Maintaining  Western  Unity 

It  became  a  major  objective  of  NATO  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Western  powers  and  to  con- 
vince the  Kremlin  leaders  of  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing any  aggressive  military  action.  At  the  sum- 
mit meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  at  Geneva  in 
1955,  the  West  explored  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviet  leaders  which 
would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
only  to  find  once  more  that  Communist  promises 
were  unreliable. 

But  the  Soviets  were  having  their  problems. 
Tito  managed  to  maintain  a  considerable  degi-ee 
of  Yugoslav  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  the  smnmer  of  1956  Poland,  too,  insisted  on 
a  greater  measure  of  independence  from  Moscow. 
Finally  in  October  1956  came  the  heroic  uprising 
in  Hungaiy.  The  free  world  was  sympathetic 
with  th&  plight  of  the  Hungarian  people  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  ruthless  suppression  of 
their  natural  desire  for  freedom,  and  the  West  as- 
sisted materially  in  alleviating  their  suffering. 
To  have  done  more  would  have  been  to  risk  the 
complete  devastation  of  Hungaiy  and  the  possi- 
bility of  precipitating  world  war  III. 

The  use  of  naked  force  by  the  Soviets  in  Hun- 
gaiy again  reminded  the  NATO  partners  that 
they  must  not  let  down  their  guard.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  same  time  Britain  and  France  de- 
cided to  use  military  measures  against  Egypt  to 
redress  the  situation  created  by  President  Nasser's 
attempt  to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  Suez 
Canal.  But  to  the  credit  of  both  countries  they 
withdrew  their  forces  in  response  to  a  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  simply 
ignored  the  U.N.  action  directing  it  to  remove  its 
troops  from  Hungary. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  that  the  unity  of  the 
NATO  alliance  withstood  the  bitter  difference  of 
opinion  on  how  the  Suez  crisis  should  be  handled, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  supported  and 
encouraged  President  Nasser  demonstrated  to  the 
West  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  Soviet 
efforts  to  make  trouble  in  the  Middle  East. 

Changes  in  Military  Technology 

Another  major  problem  which  the  NATO 
alliance  has  had  to  face  is  the  changing  character 
of  military  technology.  In  the  last  several  years 
rockets,  missiles,  and  other  new  militaiy  develop- 
ments have  begun  to  supplant  certain  conventional 
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weapons  and  forces.  There  are,  of  course,  limits 
to  the  role  which  even  the  United  States  can  play 
because  of  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  military 
equipment.  However,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  United  States  supply  to  our  NATO 
allies  as  much  equipment  as  possible,  both  in  con- 
ventional and  modern  weapons.  The  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  even  the  first  steps 
toward  a  limitation  of  armaments  during  the  U.N. 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  talks  in  London  this 
year  has  again  demonstrated  to  the  NATO  powers 
the  need  for  a  strong,  unified  defense  despite 
rapidly  increasing  costs. 

Now  a  new  initiative  for  meeting  this  problem 
has  sprimg  from  the  talks  last  month  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  Secretary 
General  Spaak  of  NATO  participated.  Out  of 
this  meeting  came  a  notable  Declaration  of  Com- 
mon Purpose,^  which  said  in  part : 

The  free  nations  possess  vast  assets,  both  material 
and  moral.  These  in  the  aggregate  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  Communist  world.  ...  If  the  free  nations 
are  steadfast,  and  if  they  utilize  their  resources  in  har- 
monious cooperation  the  totalitarian  menace  that  now 
confronts  them  will  in  good  time  recede.  .  .  . 

The  arrangements  which  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  made  for  collective  defense  and  mutual  help  are 
based  on  the  recognition  that  the  concept  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  is  now  out  of  date.  The  countries  of  the  free 
world  are  Interdependent  and  only  in  genuine  partner- 
ship, by  combining  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in 
many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety  be  found. 

.  .  .  Because  the  free-world  measures  are  purely  de- 
fensive and  for  security  against  outside  threat,  the  period 
for  which  they  must  be  maintained  cannot  be  foreseen. 
...  All  members  of  this  community,  and  other  free 
nations  which  so  desire,  should  possess  more  knowledge 
of  the  total  capabilities  of  security  that  are  in  being  and 
in  prospect.  There  should  also  be  provided  greater  op- 
portunity to  assure  that  this  power  will  in  fact  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  need  for  their  common  security,  and  that 
It  will  not  be  misused  by  any  nation.  .  .  . 

For  our  part  we  regard  our  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  power  as  a  trust  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

At  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  next  month, 
which  will  be  attended  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  other  heads  of  government,  measures  will  be 
considered  by  which  the  member  states  can  in- 
crease the  already  considerable  degree  of  coopera- 
tion which  exists  between  them  in  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  spheres.    Consideration 

'Ibid.,  Not.  H,  1957,  p.  739. 
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will  also  be  given  to  ways  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Common  Purpose  might  be 
adapted  for  the  benefit  of  NATO. 

Fortunately  NATO  and,  in  particular,  its  polit- 
ical machinery  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible and  adaptable  to  cope  with  these  urgent, 
varied,  and  complex  problems.  More  important 
than  the  machinery,  however,  has  been  the  recog- 
nition by  all  NATO  members  that  unity  of  pur- 
pose, increasingly  close  political  and  economic 
consultation,  and  joint  planning  can  provide 
security  and  opportunities  for  steady  economic 
progress. 

Expanding  the  Area  of  Cooperation 

An  equally  important  reason  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  our  friends  in 
Europe  relates  to  the  nature  of  modern  warfare. 
Military  requirements  are  constantly  changing, 
and  the  combination  of  men,  machines,  and  money 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity today  differs  from  that  of  last  year  or  the 
year  before.  Underlying  the  whole  concept  of 
NATO  is  the  need  of  the  member  countries  to 
maintain  their  economic  health  and  well-being  in 
order  to  shoulder  the  heavy  burden  of  modern 
defense  requirements.  Advances  in  the  field  of 
new  weapons  require  a  long  and  very  costly 
period  of  research  and  development.  Neither  we 
nor  our  allies  can  as  efficiently  carry  on  inde- 
pendently the  expensive  scientific  work  which  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  military  potential 
second  to  none.  It  is  not  only  logical  but  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  we  and  our  allies  join  together 
in  sharing  the  burden  of  scientific  research  and 
technical  development  on  which  both  military  and 
peacetime  advances  so  largely  rest. 

This  concept  requires  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
confidence  between  us  and  our  allies.  Much  of 
our  effort  in  our  relations  with  the  other  free 
nations  goes  into  developing  greater  trust — 
assuring  them  of  our  confidence  in  them  and 
attempting  to  convince  them  that  they  can  rely 
upon  us.  These  are  the  ways  in  which  we  seek  to 
make  our  interdependence  a  living  force.  With- 
out this  mutual  trust  the  society  of  free  nations 
might  degenerate  into  a  suspicious,  jealous,  con- 
niving group  of  states  each  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  others — -an  attitude  which  none  of  us 
can  afford,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  close  relations  which  we  have  long  had 
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with  our  European  friends  have  been  strong 
enough  to  survive  severe  shocks.  What  we  seek 
now  is  an  expansion  of  the  area  of  cooperation. 
In  a  recent  statement^  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
out  that  we  must 

.  .  .  accept  the  view  that  we  must  be  more  Interde- 
pendent and  not  each  try  for  an  independence  which 
would  force  each  country  to  do  itself  everything,  in 
terms  of  ground  forces,  air,  navy,  modern  weapons, 
missiles,  bombers,  and  the  like.  Now  we  just  cannot 
each  of  us  do  that ;  even  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States  cannot  successfully  do  it  alone  and  help 
our  allies  to  be  doing  the  same  thing.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  accept  the  implications  of  an  era  of 
interdependence. 

The  achievement  of  this  increased  reliance  upon 
and  trust  in  each  other  by  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  would  not  only  contribute  substantially  to 
our  mutual  security  but  should  reduce  the  con- 
cern that  many  people  have  voiced  over  recent 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  shall  all  come  to  regard  such  de- 
velopments in  a  calm  and  objective  fashion.  The 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  compensate  for  its 
political  defects  and  economic  inadequacies  will 
no  longer  give  us  concern  when  we  and  the  other 
free  nations  have  achieved  the  quiet  confidence 
in  our  own  strength  which  will  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue seeking  solutions  for  our  problems  through 
the  free  and  democratic  processes  with  which  we 
are  happily  blessed. 


Ambassador  Burgess  Returns 
for  Consultation 

Press  release  642  dated  November  25 

Ambassador  W.  Kandolph  Burgess,  U.S.  Per- 
manent Kepresentative  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  has  returned  to  Washington  for  a  sliort 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1957,  p.  783. 


period  of  consultation  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Heads 
of  Government  of  tlie  NATO  countries.  Am- 
bassador Burgess  will  assist  in  the  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  will 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  with  his  NATO  col- 
leagues the  latest  U.S.  views  concerning  the 
meetinff. 


President  Eisenhower  Welcomes 
NATO  Aeronautical  Group 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Theodore  von  Karinan,  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Group  for  Aeronautical 
Research  and  Development  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 

November  25,  1957 
Dear  Dr.  von  Karman  :  As  NATO's  Advisoi-y 
Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment meets  in  Washington  today  to  begin  its 
Seventh  General  Assembly,  I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble for  me  to  greet  you  in  person.  Since  I  cannot, 
I  hope  you  will  convey  my  warm  welcome  to  all 
who  are  participating. 

In  conducting  joint  discussion  and  scientific  ex- 
change in  aeronautical  research  and  development, 
your  organization  is  engaged  in  a  work  which 
becomes  more  important  with  each  passing  year 
to  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  security.  More- 
over, it  serves  as  a  model  for  others  in  practical 
and  productive  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  NATO  commimity. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  for  a  highly  successful 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
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Education,  the  Citizen,  and  NATO 


hy  General  Lauris  Norstad 
Supreme  Allied  Comnnander  Europe'^ 


It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  American 
Education  Week,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity you  have  given  me.  Here,  today,  we 
salute  American  teachers,  past  and  present,  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  honor  them.  We  thank 
them. 

Each  of  us  knows  how  much  our  schools  and 
teachers  have  contributed  to  his  own  life;  but 
all  of  us  should  know  what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Our  Founding  Fathers, 
the  pioneers  wlio  settled  the  American  wilderness, 
brought  with  them  a  lively  sense  of  education's 
importance.  One  of  the  earliest  laws  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America  refen-ed  to  the  need  for 
training  the  young  in  "learning  and  labour  and 
other  employments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the 
Commonwealth."  Later,  our  political  leaders 
recognized  that  education,  available  on  the  broad- 
est basis,  fortified  our  Republic.  They  believed 
that,  as  Lord  Brougham  put  it,  "Education  makes 
a  people  easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to 
govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave."  Their  con- 
fidence in  what  Lincoln  called  "the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people"  was  reasonable  only  in  a 
society  that  gave  every  man  the  right  to  acquire 
knowledge  but,  with  that  right,  the  responsibility 
for  employing  it  to  the  best  personal  and  public 
advantage. 

Our  Nation  has  indeed  been  fortiuiate.  Its 
legacy  from  the  Old  World  includes  a  deep  re- 
spect for  education  in  preparing  man  for  a  full 
and  useful  life.  We  have  built  on  that  foundation 
until  today  opportunity  for  learning  is  limited 
only  by  one's  capacity  to  learn.  Our  growtli  in 
strength  and  prestige  is  a  reflection  of  this  prog- 
ress in  education  even  more  than  of  our  great 


national  resources  and  of  our  advances  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  Due  credit  goes  to  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  to  our  leaders,  for  theirs 
was  the  concept.  But  its  application  has  been  left 
to  the  teachers,  and  it  is  to  give  them  credit — 
to  give  you  credit — that  we  are  gathered  here 
now. 

Recent  developments  of  great  teclinical  and 
political  significance  have  reemphasized  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  training.  If  this  Nation  is 
to  keep  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of  world 
leaders,  it  must  continue  to  have  the  means  to 
support  that  position.  Essential  among  these 
means  are  the  products  of  scientific  achievements. 
We  Americans  are  agreed,  firmly  and  imanimous- 
ly,  tliat  we  must  maintain  our  technical  su- 
periority, and  we  are  determined  to  do  so. 

In  using  the  plirase  "technical  superiority"  I  am 
not  deaf  to  the  message  of  the  sputniks.  But  I 
balance  against  them  not  only  our  success  in  de- 
veloping weapons  of  war  but  also  the  tremendous 
contributions  our  scientists  have  made  toward 
prolonging  our  lives  and  enhancing  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  them. 

In  these  times  we  are  preoccupied,  as  we  should 
be,  with  strength — with  military  strength.  We 
need  strength  to  survive.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that,  though  true  leadership  springs  in  part  from 
strength,  it  springs  equally  from  the  wisdom  and 
justice  with  which  that  strength  is  applied.  For 
this  we  need  not  only  scientists  but,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  said,  also  "ministers  and  his- 
torians, teachers  and  people  interested  in  the 
humanities."  -  In  Mr.  Dulles'  further  words,  we 
need  "a  balanced  society,  with  balanced  teaching." 
Education  should  be  concerned  with  more  than 
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survival  alone.  Our  sights  must  be  set  far  higher 
so  that  the  society  we  protect  will  be  truly  worth 
tlie  effort,  in  terms  of  our  own  noblest  aspirations 
and  those  of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 
Today,  November  11th,  is  Veterans  Day — a  day 
for  honoring  Americans  who  fouglit  in  past  wars. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  topic  for  this,  the  second  day 
of  Education  Week,  is  "Education  for  Responsible 
Citizenship,"  because  those  who  offer  their  lives 
for  their  country  discharge  the  citizen's  ultimate 
responsibility.  As  often  in  the  past,  so  today 
American  men  and  women  are  serving  tlieir  comi- 
try  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  here  as  a 
representative  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen,  stationed  throughout  Europe, 
who  have  joined  with  their  comrades  of  the  other 
NATO  countries  to  forward  our  hopes  of  peace 
and  freedom.  It  is  of  their  work,  as  responsible 
citizens,  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

The  Aims  of  NATO 

We  all  remember  those  first  years  after  World 
War  II  when  a  brutal  Russia  dashed  our  hopes  for 
a  brave  new  world.  We  remember  1948,  when 
Czechoslovakia  was  dragged  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  the  Soviets,  by  their  blockade,  tried  to 
starve  Berlin  into  submission.  We  remember 
other  events  by  which  Russia  created  the  back- 
ground for  the  Koi'ean  war.  It  was  in  this  climate 
of  concern  that  12  Western  nations  banded  to- 
gether in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— NATO — in  April  1949.  The  membership 
increased  to  15  with  the  admission  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1952  and  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  1955.  NATO  territory  now  embraces 
450  million  people  and  runs  northward  to  the  tip 
of  Norway,  eastward  through  Italy  and  Greece 
to  Turkey,  and  westward  through  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Iceland,  across  the  Atlantic  to  Can- 
ada  and   the  United   States. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  is  best  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  the  treaty  that  established  it : 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
and  all  governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  com- 
mon heritage  and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 


They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective 
defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

This  treaty,  which  gives  NATO  its  direction 
and  defines  the  mission  of  the  NATO  forces,  im- 
poses on  us  two  broad  tasks.  These  are :  to  pre- 
vent war  but,  should  we  be  attacked,  to  defend 
the  peoples  and  territories  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. Let  me  emphasize  that  preventing  war 
is  our  primary  mission — primary  in  time,  in  im- 
portance, and  in  the  effort  we  devote  to  it.  This 
is  the  mission  that  has  added  such  weight  to  the 
term  "deterrent."  Since  World  War  II,  the  main 
element  of  the  deterrent  has  been  our  heavy  stra- 
tegic forces,  which  have  contributed  so  mucli  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  which  continue  to 
be  a  main  buttress  to  our  hopes.  The  second  ele- 
ment is  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces — our  shield 
forces — which  actually  hold  the  forward  line 
against  aggression.  The  third  element  is  no  less 
vital  for  being  intangible.  Regardless  of  the 
strength  of  our  forces,  they  cannot  be  effective  un- 
less they  are  supported  by  our  will,  our  determi- 
nation, to  use  them  promptly  in  time  of  need. 
Tills  will,  this  determination,  we  have. 

Functions  of  the  NATO  Shield 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  strategic  forces.  Their 
role  is  well  known,  and  they  are  deservedly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people.  I  shall,  however, 
discuss  the  shield  forces,  for  here  the  American 
contribution,  though  also  indispensable,  is  but 
narrowly  known  and  appreciated. 

The  functions  of  the  NATO  shield  are  three. 
The  Russian  menace  having  compelled  the  organ- 
ization of  NATO,  it  is  essential  that  we  present 
concrete  evidence  of  our  determination,  and  of 
our  ability,  to  defend  NATO  territories.  This, 
then,  is  the  shield's  first  function.  Our  forces  are 
not  meant  to  engage  in  great  campaigns  in  the 
traditional  sense;  rather,  they  are  defensive. 
Their  mission  is  to  hold  our  frontier  until  the 
total  effort  of  the  alliance  becomes  effective.  How 
long  this  would  take,  no  one  knows,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  time  would  be  short.  Accordingly,  the 
need  to  mobilize  men  and  industry  may  be  less 
than  in  the  past.  How  the  forces  are  balanced, 
their  organization  and  composition,  is  being  gov- 
erned by  this  first  function. 

The  second  function  of  the  shield  directly  sup- 
ports our  primary  purpose,  the  prevention  of  war, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 
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The  might  of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
vastly  reduces  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  The 
aggressor  knows  that  to  start  such  a  war  would 
invite  his  own  destruction.  However,  there  re- 
mains the  risk  of  a  war  by  accident,  by  miscalcu- 
lation. A  probing  operation  to  achieve  political 
advantage — a  border  incident,  negligible  in  it- 
self— might  flare  out  of  control.  And  here  lies 
the  value  of  the  shield  forces,  deployed  along 
NATO's  frontier — a  frontier  which  is  not  an 
imaginary  line,  a  mere  geographical  concept  like 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is  an  actual,  physi- 
cal line  that  runs  for  more  than  4,000  miles 
through  the  villages,  forests,  and  the  farms  of 
Europe.  If  this  critical  line,  which  the  15  NATO 
nations  have  vowed  to  defend,  is  held  with  rea- 
sonable force,  then  force  must  be  used  to  breach 
it.  The  decision  to  apply  that  force  would  be 
terrible  in  its  implications.  It  must  consider 
not  only  the  stout  shield  in  immediate  defense 
but  the  sharp  sword  of  our  strategic  retaliation. 
The  shield  force  thus  serves  to  complete  the  deter- 
rent, to  integrate  all  the  elements  that  compose  its 
strength.     This  is  the  second  function. 

The  third  function  is  closely  related  to  the  sec- 
ond but  is  important  enough  to  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. In  an  era  of  nuclear  plenty  and  of  deliv- 
ery means  adequate  in  number  and  in  effective- 
ness, the  NATO  shield  provides  us  with  an  option 
more  useful  than  the  simple  choice  between  all  or 
nothing.  Should  we  fail  to  maintain  reasonable 
shield  strength  on  the  NATO  frontier,  then  mas- 
sive retaliation  could  be  our  only  response  to  an 
aggression,  regardless  of  its  nature.  There  is 
real  danger  that  inability  to  deal  decisively  with 
limited  or  local  attacks  could  lead  to  our  piece- 
meal defeat  or  bring  on  a  general  war.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  means  to  meet  less-than- 
ultimate  threats  with  a  decisive  but  less-than-ulti- 
mate  response,  the  very  possession  of  this  ability 
would  discourage  the  threat  and  would  thereby 
provide  us  with  essential  political  and  military 
maneuverability. 

Here,  then,  is  the  central  military  meaning  of 
the  NATO  Alliance:  to  deepen  the  deterrent  to 
another  great  aggression  that  could  well  wreck 
civilization  and,  also,  by  means  of  the  covering 
shield,  to  save  civilization  from  being  whittled 
away  by  forays  and  incursions  which  otherwise 
could  be  halted  only  by  invoking  our  full  appa- 
ratus of  destruction. 


Technological  Changes 

Does  this  meaning  still  hold?  Are  the  NATO 
assumptions  still  valid?  Or  have  the  Soviet 
moons  suddenly  changed  everything  ? 

Foolish  indeed  would  be  the  man  who  tried  to 
brush  off  the  Soviet  accomplishment.  None  of 
us  can  feel  comfortable  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  objects  whizzing  about  in  space  ai'e  not  our 
own.  By  my  uncertain  recollection,  the  model 
presented  to  our  youth  of  what  the  first  spaceman 
would  be  was  Buck  Rogers,  as  authentically 
American  as  Dan'l  Boone.  It  is  disquieting  to 
find,  now,  that  he  is  a  commissar — the  first  space 
defector,  so  to  speak — and  that  his  vehicle  was 
made  not  in  Detroit  but  in  Moscow. 

Indeed,  had  the  Russians  only  managed  their 
other,  their  political,  satellites  with  a  truer  un- 
derstanding of  human  aspirations,  we  could  ap- 
plaud them  for  being  the  first  to  project  man's 
reach  into  outer  space.  Instead,  a  sinister  shadow 
lies  over  what,  in  less  cruel  hands,  would  be  an 
epochal  advance  in  the  continuing  adventure  that 
is  life.  The  Soviet  moons  are  another  sobering 
example  of  the  power  of  a  dictatorship  to  concen- 
trate resources  toward  a  specific  end.  In  the  long 
run  we  can  expect  the  military  implications  to 
emerge. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  their  moons  have 
overnight  altered  the  universe.  The  heavens  have 
been  with  us  since  the  beginning,  and  all  the  con- 
traptions the  Russians  and  ourselves  may  dis- 
patch there  in  what  remains  of  our  lifetimes  are 
not  likely  to  make  much  of  a  dent  on  the  mighty 
worlds  beyond  our  own.  Nor  has  the  stout  edifice 
of  deterrence  that  preserves  the  peace  of  our  own 
planet  been  brought  down  by  those  two  mindless, 
tumbling  pieces  of  metal. 

The  techniques  underlying  the  new  develop- 
ments are,  of  course,  known  to  the  West.  Our 
scientists  have  also  been  working  with  them. 
Although  our  work  is  clearly  cut  out  for  us,  it  is 
not  my  unpression  that  the  West  has  suddenly 
been  thrown  into  a  technological  crisis.  Wliat  we 
are  undergoing  is  a  crisis  of  confidence. 

A  cold  war  demands  cold  nerves.  Let  us  not 
discount  our  own  assets  merely  because  Soviet 
science  has  scored  in  one  area.  Our  air  and  atomic 
advantages  remain,  and  these,  combined  with  the 
West's  chain  of  air,  sea,  and  land  bases  encircling 
the  world,  will  determine  the  military  balance  of 
power  for  some  years  to  come.    Meanwhile,  im- 
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proved  delivery  systems,  including  long- range  mis- 
siles, will  be  entering  our  own  arsenal.  The 
problem  confronting  our  scientists  and  engineers  is 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  deterrent  power 
thi-ough  the  continuing  cycles  of  technological 


change. 


Planning  Military  Strategy 

What  we  will  have  in  forces  and  weapons  and 
what  we  know  or  assume  the  Russians  will  have — 
this  forms  a  basis  of  our  military  planning.  I  re- 
cently submitted  to  my  NATO  superiors  the  out- 
line of  a  strategy  for  the  next  5  years.  In  the 
light  of  Russian  announcements,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  study  states,  in  its  opening  para- 
graph, that  the  next  5  years  seem  certain  to  witness 
a  climax  in  the  evolution  of  military  forces — 
Soviet,  as  well  as  our  own — toward  a  nuclear  foot- 
ing. It  credits  the  Soviets  with  weapons  which  I 
am  sure  they  wish  they  could  have  in  this  time 
period.  And  I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  this 
study,  submitted  prior  to  the  launching  of  Sputnik 
I,  states  the  following:  "The  Soviets  have  an- 
nounced intentions  to  launch  an  earth  satellite  in 
1957.  Western  scientists  credit  them  with  this 
capability.  A  vehicle  able  to  gather  and  transmit 
military  information  may  therefore  become  avail- 
able." Our  study  nevertheless  concludes,  despite 
even  these  generous  allowances,  that  the  West  can 
maintain  at  tolerable  cost,  through  a  cycle  of  radi- 
cal technological  change,  a  force  sufBcient  to  up- 
hold the  deterrent  strategy  and  to  give  assurance 
to  the  NATO  peoples.  Our  study  also  finds,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  of  general  war  can  be  kept 
remote  only  by  our  unity,  our  ready  military 
power,  and  our  steadfastness. 

More  and  better  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced 
delivery  systems  add  authority  to  the  deterrent; 
but  these  same  improvements  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  being  created,  namely,  to  prevent 
war.  Because  of  the  great  technical  advances  now 
being  achieved,  the  deterrent  function  of  the 
NATO  shield  gains  importance.  Its  ability  to 
control  an  action  short  of  unlimited  nuclear  war 
will  tend  to  prevent  an  incident  which,  though  ex- 
pected to  be  limited,  might  not  be  limitable ;  and 
this  ability  faces  an  aggressor  with  the  terrible 
consequences  of  a  rash  adventure.  Thus,  the  shield 
must  be  maintained,  if  the  deterrent  is  to  be  main- 
tained, for  the  shield  completes  the  deterrent. 


I  have  spoken  of  military  tasks  and  means.  I 
have  done  so  because  the  reasonable  military 
strength  now  coming  into  place  has  enabled  our 
nations  to  regain  their  confidence,  their  hope  for 
the  future.  This  strength  continues  to  be  essen- 
tial. However,  the  NATO  Alliance  has  created 
something  more  powerful  by  far  than  its  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen. 
That  something  is  hope  and  resolution  that  spring 
from  the  unity  of  15  countries  with  a  common 
purpose.  Here  indeed  is  the  great  deterrent. 
With  such  strength  in  hand,  is  our  confidence  so 
small  that  it  can  be  eclipsed  by  a  tiny  manmade 
moon  ? 

It  is  symbolic  of  our  unity  that  the  Heads  of 
Government  of  the  NATO  countries  are  meeting 
in  Paris  next  month  to  realTirm  their  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  treaty  and  to  take  action  to 
strengthen  the  alliance.  Out  of  this  meeting  will 
surely  come  an  even  firmer  resolve  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times.  Great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  welding  the  means  at  our  disposal  into 
a  more  effective  union.  We  are  strong  now  in 
spirit,  strong  in  the  physical  means  of  defense. 
What  we  shall  presently  witness  in  Paris  is,  I  am 
confident,  a  furthering  of  the  great  conception  of 
the  alliance,  a  tighter  union  of  our  efforts  and  re- 
sources. With  this  we  can  fulfill  our  mission  of 
preserving  freedom  and  preventing  war. 

We  live  in  freedom.  We  enjoy  its  blessings. 
Deserving  this  privilege  requires  us  to  learn — per- 
haps relearn — freedom's  value  and  to  face  afresh 
the  fact  that,  as  often  in  our  history,  freedom 
comes  at  a  price.  Ours  is  a  world  whose  dangers 
are  increasingly  subtle  and  complex.  To  recog- 
nize these  dangers  and  partisipate  in  disarming 
them  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  No  program  is 
stronger  than  the  people  who  support  it.  Support 
is  based  upon  knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
here  lies  our  problem.  I  propose  merely  to  state 
it :  How  can  our  children  best  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  peace  and  freedom  ?  How  can 
they  best  be  prepared  to  advance  this  great  cause  ? 

I  have  concentrated  today  on  only  one  aspect  of 
the  question:  why  an  adequate  military  posture 
and  an  educated  people  are  essential  to  our  se- 
curity. Both  are  needed,  for  only  thus  do  we  meet 
the  requirement  so  aptly  stated  by  Pascal :  "Justice 
without  might  is  helpless;  might  without  justice 
is  tyrannical.  We  must  then  combine  justice  and 
might,  and  for  this  end  make  what  is  just  strong, 
and  what  is  strong  just." 
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Visit  of  Mohamed  V,  King  of  Morocco 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  re- 
leased at  the  close  of  the  discussions  held  hy  Mo- 
hamed V,  King  of  Morocco,  and  Secretary  Dulles 
during  the  King^s  state  visit  to  Washhigton  No- 
vember 25-28,  together  with  greetings  exchanged 
between  President  Eisenhower  and  the  King  at 
the  Washington  National  Airport  on  November  25 
and  a  list  of  the  official  party. 


JOINT  STATEIVSENT' 

His  Majesty  Mohamed  V,  King  of  Morocco, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  conchided  today  a  series 
of  friendly  and  fruitful  discussions  in  the  spirit 
of  the  historic  friendsliip  which  has  characterized 
relations  between  tlieir  two  countries  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  President,  toward  the  conclusion  of  these 
talks,  personally  expressed  to  His  Majesty  his 
deep  regret  that  his  illness  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  participate  fully  in  the  discussions,  as 
he  had  so  greatly  desired  to  do. 

His  Majesty  expressed  his  profound  sorrow  at 
the  President's  indisposition,  his  fervent  wishes 
for  a  rapid  recovery  and  his  satisfaction  at  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  their  talks.  His  Majesty  and  the  President 
reaffirmed  the  close  ties  and  high  mutual  respect 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Morocco 
and  the  United  States.  They  reassert<>d  on  behalf 
of  their  governments  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  their 
determination  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  advan- 
cing the  objectives  of  that  vital  instrument  for 
peace. 

In  this  spirit,  which  underlay  the  examination 
of  specific  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Secretary  of  State  assured  His 
Majesty  of  the  readiness  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  and  expand  its  econ- 
omy.    For  this  purpose  the  Government  of  the 

'Released  at  Washington  on  Nov.  27  by  .Tames  C. 
Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  President,  and  Moulay 
Ahmed  Alaoui,  Chief  of  the  Moroccan  Royal  Press 
Services. 


United  States  will  continue  to  tmdertake  in  Mo- 
rocco programs  of  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  be  jointly  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  countries. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  installations  of  the 
United  States  in  Morocco,  the  two  Governments 
confirmed  their  desire  to  pursue  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress  with  full  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  Morocco.  Pending  conclusion  of  an 
agreement,  the  two  Governments  expressed  their 
desire  to  proceed,  by  means  of  a  provisional  solu- 
tion, to  the  appropriate  adjustments  of  present 
conditions  regarding  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  Morocco. 

His  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  also  ex- 
changed views  on  the  general  world  situation, 
and,  in  this  connection,  expressed  their  devotion 
to  the  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  North 
Africa. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Morocco,  stressed  the 
great  interest  which  he  has  in  the  Algerian  prob- 
lem, its  direct  and  multiple  repercussions  on  the 
situation  of  Morocco  and  on  its  relations  with  the 
West.  He  exi^ressed  the  wish  that  a  i^eacef  ul  solu- 
tion shall  come  about  through  friendly  negotia- 
tions and  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  peoples  for 
self-determination.  The  Secretary  of  State  as- 
sured His  Majesty  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continues  firmly  t«  favor  a  peace- 
ful, democratic  and  just  solution  to  the  problem. 
His  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  concluded  their 
conversations  with  an  expression  of  the  intention 
of  the  two  governments  to  continue  in  the  future 
through  tlieir  diplomatic  representatives  such 
valued  exchanges  of  views  as  those  just  concluded. 

EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 
The  President: 

Youp  Majesty,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  speak 
for  the  American  people  in  welcoming  you  to  this 
land.  It  is  a  particular  distinction  that  I  have 
because  the  records  show  that  your  nation  was  one 
of  the  very  first,  in  the  early  days  of  our  existence, 
to  give  us  the  encouragement  and  moral  support 
of  your  recognition  of  us  as  a  nation.  In  fact,  we 
had  not  yet  established  by  force  of  arms  our  right 
to  be  called  a  nation  when  your  predecessors  in 
Morocco  took  it  upon  themselves  to  urge  that  our 
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representatives  be  given  all  of  the  dignity  and 
honors  of  national  representatives. 

So,  as  you  come  here,  we  hope  that  you  will 
learn  more  about  us — that  wo  will  learn  more 
about  you.  We  do  hope  that  the  visit  will  result 
in  a  strengthening  of  that  kind  of  friendship  that 
began  so  many  years  ago  in  our  existence  and 
which  we  hope  will  grow  forever  stronger. 

Again,  as  I  told  you,  on  behalf  of  all  our  peo- 
ple and  of  myself — welcome  to  this  coimtry ! 

King  Mohamed  V  (through  interpreter): 

Mr.  President,  allow  me,  my  great  friend,  to 
express  to  you  the  joy  that  I  feel  in  visiting  your 
country  for  the  first  time.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  visit  to  the  United  States  for  a  very  long 
time.  My  desire  has  been  realized  today  at  the 
moment  when  my  country  has  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  is  in  a  position  to  strengthen,  by 
this  visit,  those  ties  of  friendship  which  have 
bound  our  two  peoples  ever  since  the  United 
States  attained  its  freedom  and  became  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

I  had,  in  the  past,  an  opportunity  to  welcome  in 
my  country  the  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt at  the  time  when  Moroccan  and  American 
soldiers  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  freedom. 
Since  then,  relations  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  have  been  established  between  our 
two  nations.  My  visit  to  your  country  will 
strengthen  those  longstanding  relationships  in  the 
interests  of  both  our  peoples. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  convey,  on  my 
behalf  and  on  that  of  my  people,  a  message  of 
greeting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Your  presence  here  and  the  welcome 
you  have  accorded  us  are  a  most  striking  mani- 
festation of  the  feelings  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  for  us.  I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to 
express  to  you  once  more  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
invitation  and  for  this  warm  welcome,  a  welcome 
which  further  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the 
future  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 22  (press  release  639)  the  members  of  the 
official   party  accompanying  King  Mohamed  V 


on  his  visit  to  the  United  States.^    They  are  as 
follows : 

Prince  Moulay  Abdallah,  sou  of  the  King 

Kliiilifa  Moulay  EI  Hassan,  brother  of  the  King 

Ahmeil  Balafrej,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Morocco 

El-Mehdi    Ben   Aboud,   Ambassador   of   Morocco    to   the 

United  States 
Ahmed  Lyazidi,  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Abderrahim  Bouabid,  Minister  of  National  Economy 
M'Hamed  Douiri,  Minister  of  Public  Works 
Messaoud  Chiguer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
Ahmed  Benani,  Director  of  Protocol 
Maj.  Gen.  Ben  Hammou  Kettani,  General  Staff,  Royal 

Armed  Forces 
Ahmed  Ben  Messaoud,  Chief  of  the  Private  Secretariat 

of  the  King 
Abderrahman  Naggai,  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
Mohammed  Jaidi,  Chief  of  Cabinet,  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Alifairs 
Moulay  Ahmed  Alaoui,  Chief  of  Royal  Press  Services 
Commandant   Mohammed   Oufkir,   Aide-de-Camp   to   the 

King 
Ahmed  Snoussi,  Director  of  Press  Services  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs 
Dr.  Cleret,  private  physician  to  the  King 
Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 

States 
Maj.  Gen.  Frederic  E.  Glantzberg,  USAF,  American  Mili- 
tary Aide  to  the  King 
Clement  E.  Conger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
William   J.   Porter,   Director,   Office   of  Northern  Africa 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Julius    W.    Walker,    Jr.,    Press    OfBcer,    Department    of 
State 


President  Sets  Up  Cabinet-Level 
Trade  Policy  Committee 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  25  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  a  Trade  Policy  Committee 
to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program.  The  new  order 
establishes  a  Trade  Policy  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  basic  policies  for  the  ad- 


'  King  Mohamed  left  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  28 
for  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  including  stops  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  Dallas,  the  King  Ranch  at  Kingsville, 
Tex.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Niagara  Falls, 
aad  New  York  City.  He  plans  to  leave  for  Morocco 
from  New  York  City  on  Dec.  13. 
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ministration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
Trade  Policy  Committee  consists  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Labor,  with  the  Secretai-y 
of  Commerce  as  its  chairman. 

Heretofore,  recommendations  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  President  by  an  interagency 
committee  known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee. These  recommendations  will  now  be  re- 
viewed by  the  new  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy 
Committee  before  going  to  the  President. 

An  important  new  function  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  new  Trade  Policy  Committee  will 
be  to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendations by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  escape- 
clause  cases.  The  escape  clause  is  a  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  imder  which  the 
United  States  may  raise  tariffs  above  the  level 
established  in  our  trade  agreements  if  serious 
injury  is  threatened  to  American  industry. 

In  issuing  the  Executive  order,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
now  one  of  our  most  important  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  under  constant  consideration  by  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  with  increased  responsi- 
bility in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce. 


sideration ;  provided  that  such  participation  shall  be 
limited  to  the  heads  of  such  agencies,  or  their  alternates 
who  are  required  to  be  appointed  to  oflBce  as  above 
described. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  on  basic  policy  issues 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, which,  as  approved  by  the  President,  shaU  guide 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
established  by  paragraph  1  of  Executive  Order  No.  10082 
of  October  5,  1949'  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee),  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

Sec.  3.  Each  recommendation  made  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  to  the  President,  together  with  the  dis- 
sent of  any  agency,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  which  shall  submit 
to  the  President  such  advice  with  respect  to  such  recom- 
mendation as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The  said  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10082  is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

Sec.  4.  The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  he 
should  take  on  reports  submitted  to  him  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (65 
Stat.  74;  67  Stat.  472;  69  Stat.  166),  and  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10401  of  October  14,  1952.' 

Sec.  5.  Agencies  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee  available  information  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  therefor  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
Committee  by  this  order. 


/_)  Cx*^  i^-*'0'6«-<-to.  A>*o^x 


The  White  House 
'November  25, 1951. 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER' 


Establishing  the  Trade  Policy  Committee 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  including  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943 ; 
57  Stat.  125;  59  Stat.  410;  63  Stat.  698;  65  Stat.  72; 
69  Stat.  162;  19  U.S.C.  1351-1354),  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  of  alternates  designated  by  them.  Such  alternates 
shall  be  oflScials  who  are  required  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  alternate  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies  when  matters  of  interest  thereto  are  under  con- 


'  No.  10741 ;  22  Fed.  Beg.  9451. 
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President  Increases  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Spring  Clotiiespins 


White  House  press  release  dated  November  9 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  finding 
of  a  majority  of  tlie  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  the  American  spring-clothespin  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  relief  under  the  terms  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
and  has  issued  a  proclamation  increasing  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  spring  clothespins  by  10 
cents  per  gross. 


°  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17, 1949,  p.  593. 
°  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  3, 1952,  p.  712. 
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Ill  identical  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  President  said  that  he 
ajireed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  majority's 
finding  of  injury  but  differed  with  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  10,  1957,  that  a  majority  of 
its  members  recommended  an  annual  import 
quota  of  650,000  gross  of  spring  clothespins.^ 

PROCLAMATION  32112 

Withdrawal  op  Trade  Agreement  Concession 
ON  Spring  Clothespins 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  includ- 
ing section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1351),  on  October  10,  1949  he  entered  into 
a  trade  agreement  providing  for  the  accession  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (Pts. 
5  and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051)  of  certain  foreign  countries, 
including  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Annecy 
Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  October  10,  1949,  including 
the  annexes  thereto  (64  Stat.  (Pt.  3)  B141)  ; 

2.  Whereas  Schedule  XX  in  Annex  A  of  the  said  trade 
agreement  for  accession  became  a  schedule  to  the  said 
General  Agreement  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession ; 

3.  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  December 
22,  1949  (3  CFR,  1949  Supp.,  55),  the  President  proclaimed 
such  modification  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  and  such  continuance  of 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement  for 
accession,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by 
several  proclamations,  including  Proclamation  No.  2884, 
of  April  27, 1950  (3  CFR,  1950  Supp.,  28)  ; 

4.  Whereas  the  first  item  412  in  Part  I  of  the  said 
Schedule  XX  reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 

1930. 

para- 
graph 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

412 

Spring  clothespins 

10     cents    per 
gross. 

^Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
'  22  Fed.  Reg.  9043. 


5.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  said 
General  Agreement  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion of  April  27,  1950,  the  United  States  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  spring  clothespins  described  in  the  said 
first  item  412  is  10  cents  per  gross,  as  specified  in  the 
said  first  item  412,  which  duty  reflects  the  tariff  conces- 
sion granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  respect 
to  such  clothespins  ; 

6.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  investigation  No.  57 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1364),  on  the  basis  of 
which  investigation  and  a  hearing  held  in  connection 
therewith  the  Commission  has  found  that,  as  a  result  in 
part  of  the  duty  reflecting  the  concession  granted  in  the 
said  General  Agreement,  spring  clothespins  described  in 
the  said  first  item  412  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  rela- 
tive, as  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  products ; 

7.  Whereas  I  find  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  serious 
injury  to  the  said  domestic  industry  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  applied,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  duty  of  20 
cents  per  gross  on  spring  clothespins  described  in  the 
said  first  item  412 ; 

8.  Whereas  the  rate  of  duty  on  spring  clothespins 
expressly  fixed  by  statute  (Tariff  Act  of  1930,  paragraph 
412)  is  20  cents  per  gross,  which  rate  of  duty  would  be 
applicable  to  spring  clothespins  described  in  the  said 
first  item  412  if  the  tariff  concession  set  forth  in  the 
said  first  item  412  were  withdrawn  ; 

9.  Whereas,  to  carry  out  the  exclusive  trade  agree- 
ment with  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (Pt.  4)  3699)  and  the  note  to 
the  items  specified  in  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX, 
spring  clothespins  the  product  of  Cuba  are  included  as 
item  412  in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Pro- 
clamation No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948  (3  CFR,  1948 
Supp.,  11),  as  amended  by  Part  III  of  Proclamation  No. 
3105  of  July  22,  1955  (3  CFR,  1955  Supp.,  36),  wherein 
a  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  per  gross  is  specified  for  such 
spring  clothespins ; 

10.  Whereas,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  concession 
set  forth  in  the  said  first  item  412,  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  and  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  on  spring  clothespins  the  product 
of  Cuba  to  18  cents  per  gross  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
said  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  with 
the  provisions  of  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  do  pro- 
claim that,  effective  after  the  close  of  business  on  De- 
cember 9,  1957,  and  until  the  President  otherwise 
proclaims — 

(a)  The  said  first  item  412  in  the  said  Schedule  XX 
shall  be  withdrawn,  and  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  De- 
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cember  22,  1949,  as  supplemented,  shall  be  suspended  in- 
sofar as  It  applies  to  the  said  first  item  412 ; 

(b)  the  rate  of  duty  specified  for  item  412  in  the 
ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  January  1,  1948, 
as  amended  by  Part  III  of  the  said  proclamation  of  July 
22,  1955,  shall  be  changed  from  "S  cents  per  gross"  to 
"18  cents  per  gross". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  9th  day  of  No- 
vember   in    the    year    of    our    Lord    nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-second. 

/Cy  (..Aj)^ L'C^J U-tuL^  AyKf^^ 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


LETTER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN  ^ 

November  9,  1957 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  carefully  considered  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  the  case 
of  spring  clothespins,  and  I  agree  with  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  that  this  case  satisfies  the  statutory  con- 
ditions for  relief  under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act.  As  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied, 
however,  I  do  not  find  in  the  Commission's  report  a  sufli- 
cient  justification  for  imposing  the  quota  recommended 
by  four  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Tariff  Commission  majority  recommended  an  al> 
solute  quota  limiting  spring  clothespin  imports  to  650,000 
gross  annually. 

Although  the  facts  in  this  case  do  not  all  point  in  the 
same  direction,  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  Commissioners,  the  need  for  an  absolute  im- 


port quota  has  not  been  clearly  established.  Sales  by  the 
domestic  industry,  for  example,  have  increased  in  recent 
years  reaching  an  all-time  high  last  year.  Moreover  the 
evidence  does  not  clearly  show  that  the  customary  remedy 
would  be  inadequate.  A  ten  cent-per-gross  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  would  seem  to  be  appropriate 
relief  in  view  of  the  existing  price  differentials  for  pack- 
aged and  bulk  clothespins,  the  clothespin-size  characteris- 
tics of  imports,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Accordingly,  I  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  spring  clothespins  by  ten 
cents  per  gross. 
Sincerely, 

DwiQHT  D.  Eisenhower 


President  Decides  Against 
Restrictions  on  Date  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  29 

The  President  on  November  29  accepted  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  dates.  The 
President's  action  was  based  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation  and  upon  its  determinations 
of  fact  reported  on  November  4, 1957.  The  Tariff 
Commission  found,  with  one  member  dissenting, 
that  import  restrictions  were  not  warranted  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended. 

On  August  7,  1957,  the  President  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  need  for  im- 
port restrictions.^  The  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  report  were  made  under  section  22, 
which  authorizes  the  limitation  of  imports  in 
order  to  prevent  material  interference  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  price-support  or 
marketing-order  programs.^ 


'Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
Representative  Jere  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2, 1957,  p.  397. 

^  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25.  D.C. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  General  Assembly  Adopts  Western  Proposal  on  Principles 
of  Disarmament;  Votes  To  Enlarge  Commission 


Statements  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  4^ 

Let  me  review  the  10  resolutions  standing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
and  the  position  which  the  United  States  will  take 
in  voting  on  them. 

The  first  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  delega- 
tion of  Belgium,  appears  in  document  A/3630/- 
Corr.  1.  I  have  already  stated  that  tlie  United 
States  will  support  this  resolution.  We  hope  that 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  armaments 
suggested  in  this  proposal  will  add  to  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  urgent  need  to  reach  agreement 
on  disarmament. 

The  second  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
delegation,  and  appearing  in  document  A/3674/- 
Rev.  1,  calls  for  a  2-  to  3-year  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests.  The  position  of  the  United  States  on  this 
question  has  been  fully  explained  in  this  debate, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.  We  have  de- 
clared ourselves  in  favor  of  suspension  of  testing 
in  a  way  which  will  prevent  the  further  buildup 
of  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons.  Until  that  time 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  continuing  rela- 
tive defensive  strength  of  the  non-Soviet  world 
depends  to  an  important  degree  on  the  continua- 
tion of  nuclear  experiments.  These  experiments 
will  be  conducted  with  care  and  restricted  to  the 
number  which  we  consider  to  be  absolutely  neces- 


'  For  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  on  Sept.  30  and  in  Committee  I  on 
Oct.  10,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  631,  and  Oct. 
28,  1957,  p.  667. 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2792). 
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sary.  Accordingly,  we  will  vote  against  the 
Soviet  resolution. 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  this  reasoning 
also  applies  to  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
delegation  of  India,  appearing  in  document 
A/C.l/L.176/Eev.  4. 

Our  position  on  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Japan  must,  reluctantly,  be  the 
same.  There  is  much  in  the  Japanese  resolution 
with  which  we  agree,  but  we  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port it  because  of  the  extent  to  which  it  separates 
the  question  of  nuclear  experiments  from  the  ques- 
tion of  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes. 

In  resolution  A/C.l/L.l75/Rev.l,  the  Soviet 
Union  proposes  a  5-year  agreement  not  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons.  Many  speakers  in  the  general  de- 
bate presented  cogent  reasons  for  opposing  this 
proposal,  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  decla- 
ration of  good  intentions.  The  representatives  of 
France  and  Israel,  among  others,  have  spelled  out 
eloquently  the  limitations  of  this  "declaratory" 
approach.  We  believe  that  the  worst  danger  we 
face  today  is  the  use  of  force — any  type  of  force — 
by  an  aggressor.  The  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  it  will  not  use  any  weapons,  nuclear 
or  conventional,  in  any  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  solemnly  assumed  obligations  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  reaffirm  this  policy. 
But  we  wish  there  to  be  no  doubt  on  one  point: 
The  United  States  will  not  accept  any  restriction 
which  cannot  be  controlled  or  which  will  lessen 
its  ability  to  deter  or  counter  force  used  by  an 
aggressor.  The  United  States  will  vote  against 
this  Soviet  resolution. 
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Twenty-four  Power  Resolution 
on  Fundamental  Principles' 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recallinff  Its  resolution  808  (IX)  of  4  November 
1954, 

Emphasising  the  urgency  of  decreasing  the  danger 
of  war  and  improving  the  prospects  of  a  durable  peace 
through  achieving  international  agreement  on  reduc- 
tion, limitation  and  open  inspection  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces, 

Welcoming  the  narrowing  of  differences  which  has 
resulted  from  the  extensive  negotiations  in  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 

Believing  that  immediate,  carefully  measured  steps 
can  be  taken  for  partial  measures  of  disarmament  and 
that  such  steps  will  facilitate  further  measures  of 
disarmament, 

1.  Urges  that  the  States  concerned  and  particularly 
those  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission give  priority  to  reaching  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment which,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  will  provide  for 
the  following : 

(a)  The  immediate  suspension  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  prompt  installation  of  effective  interna- 
tional control,  including  inspection  posts  equipped  with 
appropriate  scientific  instruments  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  Pacific  Ocean 
areas,  and  other  points  as  required  ; 

(b)  The  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes  and  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  future  production  of  fissionable  materials  to 
non-weapons  purposes  under  effective  international 
control ; 

(c)  The  reduction  of  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  a  programme  of  transfer,  on  an  equitable  and 
reciprocal  basis  and  under  international  supervision,  of 
stocks  of  fissionable  material  from  weapons  to  non- 
weapons  uses ; 


(d)  Reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
through  adequate  safeguarded  arrangements ; 

(e)  The  progressive  establishment  of  open  inspec- 
tion with  ground  and  aerial  components  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack; 

(f)  Joint  study  of  an  inspection  ■system  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  sending  of  objects  through  outer  space 
will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  Kcientific  purposes ; 

2.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  recon- 
vene its  Sub-Committee  as  soon  as  feasible  for  this 
purpose ; 

3.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  invite 
its  Sub-Committee  to  establish  as  one  of  its  first  tasks 
a  group  or  groups  of  technical  experts  to  study  inspec- 
tion systems  for  disarmament  measures  on  which  the 
Sub-Committee  may  reach  agreement  in  principle  and 
to  report  to  it  within  a  fixed  period ; 

4.  Recommends  that  any  such  technical  group  or 
groups  be  composed  of  one  expert  from  each  of  the 
States  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  and  one  from 
each  of  three  other  member  States  which  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with 
the  Sub-Committee; 

5.  Invites  the  States  concerned  and  particularly 
those  which  are  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  devoting,  out  of  the  funds  made  available  as  a  result 
of  disarmament,  as  and  when  sufficient  progress  is 
made,  additional  resources  to  the  improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  world  and  especially  In 
the  less  developed  countries ; 

6.  Requests  the  Sub-Committee  to  report  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  by  30  April  1058  on  the  progress 
achieved. 


»U.  N.  doc.  A/Res/1148  (XII)  (A/C.  IfL.  179,  as 
amended)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  se.ssion  on  Nov.  14  by  a 
vote  of  n6-9  (Soviet  bloc) -1.5. 


I  come  now  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  India  in  document  A/C.11/L.178/- 
Rev.2.  Our  basic  objection  to  this  resolution  is 
that  it  in  effect  does  away  with  the  Disarmament 
Commission  Subcommittee,  asking  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  to  appoint  "representatives  of 
States  holding  the  differing  views,  and  represent- 
atives of  other  States  to  be  chosen  by  agreement" 
to  consider  the  matters  under  discussion  in  the 
Subcommittee.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  this  debate, 
the  United  States  continues  to  believe  in  the  util- 
ity and  value  of  the  present  Subcommittee.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  will  vote  against  this  proposal. 

The  delegation  of  India  has  submitted  a  third 
resolution,  A/C.1/L.177,  which  proposes  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Subcommittee.    Many  speakers  in  this 


debate  have  voiced  their  reservations  about  ex- 
pansion of  the  Subcommittee.  We  agree  with 
these  speakers.  We  do  not  believe  the  situation  in 
the  Subcommittee  would  be  improved  by  adding 
members  or  that  the  prospects  of  reaching  agree- 
ment could  be  brightened  by  this  act  alone. 
Something  much  more  fundamental  is  needed.  We 
dealt  with  this  problem  at  greater  length  in  my 
opening  statements  in  this  Committee.  None  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  expansion — and  we 
have  listened  to  them  carefully  and  respectfully— 
have  changed  our  view  of  this  matter.  These  re- 
marks apply  even  more  strongly  to  the  latest 
Soviet  resolution,  appearing  in  A/C.1/797,  which 
would  expand  the  Subcommittee  into  a  committee 
of  82  members. 
We  have  also  noted  the  statement  today  by  the 
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representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  leave  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion and  the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  nation  seriously  wishes  to 
stand  for  all  future  time  before  the  world  and  be- 
fore recorded  history  as  the  nation  which  broke 
up  and  which  ended  humanity's  effort  to  achieve 
disarmament  and  to  achieve  peace.  We  trust  that 
this  is  just  a  passing  thought  and  that  wiser  coun- 
sels will  prevail. 

I  come  now  to  the  24-power  resolution  in  docu- 
ment A/C.1/L.179,  which  the  United  States  has 
cosponsored.  We  are  in  favor  of  priority  in  the 
voting  for  this  resolution.  This  resolution  broadly 
outlines  a  program  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieves is  practical  and  realistic.  It  sets  forth  a 
number  of  fundamental  points  which  could  lead 
to  first  steps  in  disarmament. 

Before  going  on  to  the  final  resolution,  let  me 
agree  with  certain  remarks  of  the  representative 
of  Canada  concerning  the  need  to  be  flexible — re- 
marks which  have  been  echoed  here  by  other  mem- 
bers. The  United  States,  too,  is  truly  seeking  a 
disarmament  agi'eement.  We  are  not  making  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  proposition — not  at  all.  We 
do  not  even  suggest  that  our  proposals  are  the  last 
word.  They  were  specifically  introduced  in  a 
working  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  negotiating  docu- 
ment. In  seeking  endorsement  of  this  resolution, 
we  emphasize  our  desire  to  see  negotiations  re- 
sumed. We  are  not  seeking  to  impose  a  rigid 
framework  on  the  future  deliberations  of  the  Sub- 
committee— not  at  all.  We  intend  to  maintain  our 
approach  of  openmindedness  and  our  approach  of 
flexibility.  We  think  that  our  proposals  present 
a  promising  way  in  which  to  go,  one  goal  to 
achieve.  And  we  will  certainly  carefully  study 
any  alternative  proposals  submitted  by  other 
states. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  endorsement  by  this 
Committee  of  the  broad  principles  embodied  in 
this  resolution  will  point  the  way  to  a  useful  direc- 
tion to  proceed  and  will  show  that  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  hope  to  see  these  prin- 
ciples given  consideration  by  all  of  the  negotia- 
tors. That  does  not  seem  like  an  extravagant  hope. 
We  can  assure  this  Committee  that  ours  is  the  ap- 
proach of  flexibility  for  which  the  representative 
of  Israel  and  others  here  have  appealed. 

"\Miile  I  am  discussing  the  24-power  resolution, 
let  me  set  forth  the  views  of  the  United  States  on 


the  amendments  to  it  which  have  been  proposed 
by  various  delegations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  sets  of 
amendments.  The  first,  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tions of  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
and  Uruguay,  appears  in  document  A/C.1/L.181. 
Whereas  this  amendment  deals  with  a  principle 
with  which  the  United  States  wholeheartedly 
agrees,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  support  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  The  United 
States  does  agree  that  a  portion  of  the  savings 
realized  from  disarmament  should  be  used  to  assist 
in  economic  development  throughout  the  world. 
But  some  of  these  savings  will  have  to  be  devoted 
to  reduction  in  the  burden  of  internal  taxation 


Resolution  on  Dissemination 
of  information* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  armaments  race,  owing  to 
advances  of  nuclear  science  and  other  modern  forms 
of  technology,  creates  means  whereby  unprece- 
dented devastation  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  en- 
tire world,  and  that  peoples  of  all  countries  should 
be  made  to  realize  this. 

Considering  that  any  agreement,  whether  par- 
tial or  general,  on  the  regulation  of  armaments 
necessarily  iroplies  adequate  international  control, 

Considering  consequently  that  public  opinion 
must  be  made  aware  both  of  the  effects  of  modern 
weapons  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing a  disarmament  agreement  providing  effective 
measures  of  control. 

Considering  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  organizing  an  effective  and 
continuing  publicity  campaign  on  a  world-wide 
scale,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
disregarding  all  ideological  or  political  considera- 
tions, 

1.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  disseminated  and  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  means  available  for  conducting  such  an  inter- 
national campaign ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  the 
Disarmament  Commission  whatever  assistance  it 
may  request  for  this  purpose ; 

3.  Invites  Member  States  to  communicate  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  or  to  the  Secretary- 
General  in  good  time  any  views  they  may  see  fit  to 
submit  as  to  the  scope  and  content  of  the  pro- 
posed campaign. 


'U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1149  (XII)  (A/8630/Corr.  1)  ; 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  14  by  a  vote  of 
71-9  (Soviet  bloc )-l. 
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which  now  is  required  to  support  military  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  some  of  these  savings  should 
be  devoted  to  programs  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
roadbuilding  within  our  own  country.  We  hope 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  will  find  it 
possible  to  revise  their  amendment  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  comments,  and  in  that  case  we  would 
be  glad  to  support  it. 

The  second  set  of  amendments,  in  document 
AyC.l/L.182,  is  submitted  by  the  delegation  of 
India.  The  United  States  will  vote  for  the  first 
amendment  and  will  oppose  the  rest.  The  effect  of 
these  amendments  is  to  isolate  the  suspension  of 
testing  as  a  matter  for  immediate  implementation, 
regardless  of  progress  in  the  other  measures  pro- 
posed. We  have  expressed  ourselves  clearly  and 
repeatedly  on  this  issue. 

The  third  set  of  amendments  is  proposed  jointly 
by  the  delegations  of  Norway  and  Pakistan  in 
document  A/C.1/L.184.  We  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  most  constructive,  and  we  will 
support  them.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
broaden  participation  in  the  working  out  of  the  de- 
tails through  wliich  measures  agreed  in  principle 
in  the  Subcommittee  would  be  carried  out.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  technical  committees  proposed 
could  not  begin  to  work  quickly  on  the  controls  in- 
volved in  the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  in  the 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  and  in 
measures  to  safeguard  against  surprise  attack.  As 
these  and  other  measures  are  agreed  upon  in  the 
Subcommittee,  they  can  be  referred  to  the  techni- 
cal committee  for  similar  study. 

Finally,  there  is  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Yugoslavia  and  found  in  document 
A/C.1/L.180.  We  respect  the  motives  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Yugoslavia  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion. There  is  much  in  it  with  which  the  United 
States  can  agree.  But  we  believe  that  its  adoption 
by  this  Committee  would  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  principle  to  which  the  United  States 
adheres:  that  before  nuclear  experiments  are 
stopped  there  should  be  clear  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  fissionable  materials  manufactured 
for  weapons  purposes  should  be  ended  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  calling  for  agree- 
ment on  the  suspension  of  testing  as  a  matter  of 
priority  and  as  one  which  can  be  treated  sepa- 
rately, we  believe  it  is  given  undue  importance  as 
a  disarmament  measure  and  is  not  clearly  related 
to  tlie  really  important  goal  which  we  seek,  which 


is  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  purposes.  By  voting  for  the 
Yugoslav  resolution  we  would  be  committing  our- 
selves to  ending  our  efforts  to  improve  the  defen- 
sive applications  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  would 
be  doing  this  without  a  simultaneous  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  working  out 
an  agreement  to  end  the  indefinite  buildup  of  the 
stocks  of  these  weapons  or  of  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing them.^ 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  14< 

I  prefer  not  to  make  a  point-by-point  rebuttal 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kluznetsov  [U.S.S.R.], 
which  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Jules  Moch 
[France]  as  a  speech  of  cold  violence.  I  might  say 
it  is  of  the  standard  order  of  vituperation  against 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
seriously  believes  that  the  United  States  wants  war 
and  is  against  peace.  And  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Kluznetsov  himself  really  believes  it. 

One  big  result,  Mr.  President,  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee's work  is  the  draft  resolution  now  before 
you  [A/C.1/L.179,  as  amended].  It  contains  a 
set  of  principles  on  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieves a  sound  beginning  can  be  made  in  the  dis- 
armament field.  This  resolution  would  make 
possible  a  speedy  beginning  on  the  ending  of  tests 
as  part  of  an  effective  disarmament  program. 

This  resolution  was  improved  by  the  amend- 
ment of  Norway  and  of  Pakistan  concerning  tech- 
nical committees  to  design  inspection  systems  for 
every  agreed  phase  of  a  disarmament  program. 
We  hope  this  provision  will  enable  us  to  begm  im- 
mediately some  of  the  complex  planning  which, 
as  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  [U.K.]  pointed  out,  is 
needed  in  the  inspection  field. 

The  resolution  was  further  improved  by  the 
amendment  submitted  by  India,  recalling  tlie  As- 
sembly's resolution  of  1954,  and  by  the  amend- 
ment recommending  that  a  portion  of  the  savmgs 


"  Committee  I  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
only  two  of  the  resolutions  on  disarmament  which  had 
been  submitted.  On  Nov.  6  it  adopted  the  24-power  draft 
resolution  on  fundamental  principles  (A/C.1/L.179,  as 
amended)  by  a  vote  of  .57-9-15  and  the  Belgian  draft  reso- 
lution on  the  (lisseuiinatiou  of  information  on  armaments 
( A/3630/C«rr.  1)  by  u  vote  of  70-9-2. 

*  Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2808). 
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Resolution  Enlarging  Membership 
of  Disarmament  Commission ' 

The  General  Assembly, 

RecaUing  Us  resolutiou  502  (VI)  of  11  January 
1952    establishing    the    Disarmament    Coniruissiou, 

1.  Decides  to  enlarge  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission by  the  addition  of  fourteen  Member  States 
which,  for  the  first  year,  from  1  January  1958  to 
1  January  1959,  shall  be :  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt, 
India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Poland,  Tunisia  and 
Yugoslavia ; 

2.  Transmits  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Committee 
during  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  which  disarmament  was  discussed. 


'U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1150  (XU)  (A/L.  231/Rev.  1 
and  Add.  1 )  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  19 
by  a  vote  of  CO-9  ( Soviet  bloc)  -11. 


to  be  achieved  through  a  disarmament  agreement 
be  devoted  to  international  development. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  fact  about  this 
resolution  -which  the  Soviet  representative  did  not 
touch  upon,  and  that  is  that  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  First  Committee  with  the  backing  of  57  na- 
tions. The  vote  was  57  to  9,  with  15  abstentions. 
That  is  not  a  bad  vote.  The  rules  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  That  is  considerably  better  than  a 
two-thirds  vote.  It  was  reached  after  mature 
consideration,  lengthy  argumentation,  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuttal,  and  evei-ything  else.  Yet  when 
the  Soviet  representative  discusses  the  resolution 
he  never  mentions  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  per- 
tinent point  and  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  man 
of  good  will  believe  that  everybody  else  is  wrong. 

We  present  this  resolution  as  a  reasoned  and 
practical  basis  for  negotiation.  Let  me  stress  that. 
It  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  position.  We  merely  say 
that  by  adopting  it  the  General  Assembly  will 
move  one  step  closer  to  eventual  agreement. 

Nothing  that  we  urge  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
is  final.  Where  so  much  is  at  stake  for  humanity, 
we  do  not  believe  there  can  ever  be  a  last  word 
from  either  side.  What  we  offer  are  constructive 
suggestions  which  we  think  will  make  possible 
further  serious  negotiations. 

We  therefore  urge  endorsement  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  this  resolution.  This  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  influential  mtemational  body  in 
history,  this  body  of  which  we  are  all  members. 


By  its  votes  the  Assembly  can  do  much  to  bring 
on  new  disarmament  negotiations  and  to  heighten 
the  prospects  for  success. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  pledges  once 
again  that  we  will  persevere  until  we  achieve  an 
honest  agreement.  We  will  never  become  dis- 
couraged, we  will  never  take  "no"  for  an  answer, 
and  we  do  expect  that  all  of  us  working  together 
will  succeed.^ 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  19  • 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  Soviet  reso- 
lution for  an  82-nation  Disarmament  Commission 
because  it  is  clearly  impractical.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  it  would  not  improve 
the  prospects  for  disarmament. 

The  United  States  supjDoits  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Canada,  India,  Japan,  Paraguay,  Swe- 
den, and  Yugoslavia  [A/L.  231/Rev.  1  and  Add. 
1].  We  hope  the  resolution  will  contribute  some- 
thing of  value  to  serious  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, which  we  firmly  believe  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  enacted 
without  any  amendments.  We  say  this,  of 
course,  without  derogatory  implications  for  any 
member,  but  because  the  resolution  as  it  stands 
does  represent  a  veiy  representative  balance. 
The  Albanian  amendment  [A/L.  236],  which  I 
have  just  seen,  would  destroy  that  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  November  4,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  any  nation  seriously  wishes  to 
stand  for  all  future  time  before  the  world  and 
before  recorded  history  as  the  nation  which  broke 
up  and  which  ended  humanity's  effort  to  achieve 
disarmament  and  to  achieve  peace."  Surely,  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  now  disregard  the  concilia- 


'  Following  the  vote  on  the  24-power  draft  resolution. 
Ambassador  Lodge  released  the  following  statement  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2818  dated  Nov.  19)  : 

"By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  60  to  9  the  Assembly  has 
emphatically  proclaimed  to  the  world — and  to  the  Soviet 
Union — that  it  wants  disarmament  talks  to  continue.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  successfully  disregard  this  massive 
expression  of  world  opinion." 

'Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2816). 
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tory  step  which  is  before  us  in  the  shape  of  this 
resolution  submitted  by  Canada,  India,  Japan, 
Paraguay,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  hopes  that 
this  new  proposal  will  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Assembly  and  that  it  will  improve 
the  prospects  for  disarmament. 

[Mr.  Lodge  in  a  further  statement  said :] 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  India,  we  feel  that  the  Assembly  has 
considered  disarmament,  including  the  question 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Conunis- 
sion,  for  many  weeks.  We  do  not  think  further 
delay  will  be  helpful.     The  issues  are  very  clear, 


and  we  should  bring  this  matter  before  us  to  a 
speedy  close. 

The  Assembly  has  before  it  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  sponsored  by  six  nations, 
representing  broad  segments  of  Assembly  opin- 
ion. We  are  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  the  reason- 
able, constructive  character  of  this  proposal  will 
become  evident  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  now. 

Let  us  therefore  move  ahead  and  adopt  this 
proposal,  which  represents  a  genuine,  conciliatory 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  which  is  put  be- 
fore you  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 


The  ProbSem  of  Korea  in  the  General  Assembly 


Statements  hy  Walter  H.  Judd 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  12' 

For  more  than  a  decade  this  Assembly  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  Korea. 
Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  achievement  of 
constant  and  clear-cut  objectives — the  establish- 
ment through  peaceful  means  of  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korea  under  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  the  full  restora- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area.  There  is  no  lack  of  agreement  on,  or  sup- 
port for,  these  objectives.  Time  and  again  the 
members  of  this  Assembly  have  endorsed  them, 
always  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  legitimate  desire  of  the  people  of  Korea 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  unification  would 
have  long  since  been  realized  but  for  the  intran- 
sigent position  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  north  Korean 
puppet,  and  Communist  China.  These  Commu- 
nist regimes  have  repeatedly  rejected  every  pro- 
posal for  an  equitable  solution.    They  have  per- 


'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Xov.  12  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2S04).  Mr.  Judd 
is  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


sistently  frustrated  every  effort  by  this  organiza- 
tion to  bring  about  peaceful  unification,  even  to 
the  point  of  engaging  in  flagrant  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  only  lawful 
Korean  government.  Since  1945  the  Communists 
have  been  afraid  to  give  the  people  in  north  Korea 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  any  freedom  of  choice. 
The  Korean  people  have  never  had  a  real 
chance.  To  be  sure,  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  the  north  took  place  in  1948,  but  only 
after  the  Soviets  had  spent  3  years  installing  a 
regime  that  would  blindly  follow  Communist  bid- 
ding. When  the  Communist  rulers  of  north  Ko- 
rea saw  their  position  threatened  by  the  growing 
strength  of  young  democracy  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  they  abandoned  forthwith  any  further 
pretext  that  they,  too,  sought  peaceful  unification. 
In  June  1950  they  launched  a  surprise  attack 
across  the  38th  parallel  in  the  last-ditch  effort  to 
unify  the  entire  peninsula  by  force  of  arms.  The 
United  Nations  responded  immediately.  Magnifi- 
cent history  was  made  as  the  members  of  this 
organization  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  the  tragic 
victims  of  the  rutliless  aggression  from  the  north. 
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Collective  action  through  the  United  Nations  suc- 
cessfully countered  this  Communist  aggression. 

When  the  Korean  Communist  armies  were  de- 
feated and  demoralized,  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  demonstrated  its  true  character  by  openly 
joining  the  aggressors  against  the  United  Nations, 
instead  of  supporting  the  United  Nations  against 
the  aggressors  as  the  United  Nations  had  called 
on  all  peace-loving  countries  to  do. 

"When,  in  turn,  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
being  defeated  in  the  early  simimer  of  1951,  the 
Soviet  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  proposed 
truce  talks.  That  it  was  merely  a  maneuver  to 
avoid  total  defeat,  rather  than  a  sincere  effort  to 
secure  real  peace  and  unification  in  Korea,  was 
made  unmistakably  clear  by  the  2  years  of  stalling 
at  Panmunjom,  giving  the  Communist  regimes 
time  and  opportunity  to  rescue  and  rebuild  their 
weakened  forces. 

The  loss  of  lives  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
enormous.  In  addition  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
from  16  members  of  the  United  Nations  gave  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Korea  before  the 
armistice  was  concluded  in  July  1953  ^  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  north  Korean  regimes 
would  admit  their  failure  to  seize  the  whole  penin- 
sula by  force.  And  once  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  Commimist  regimes  brazenly  violated  its  pro- 
visions, blocking  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement  and 
acliieve  imification. 

Geneva  Declaration  on  Korea 

The  fundamental  principles  for  a  settlement  in 
Korea,  on  the  basis  of  which  unification  can  be 
achieved,  were  set  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  conference  in  1954.^  The  General  Assem- 
bly has  urged  that  a  settlement  be  reached  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles.  These  funda- 
mental principles  deserve  repetition : 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
rightfully  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
aggression,  to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend 
its  good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 

2.  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be  held 
under  United  Nations  supervision,  for  representatives  in 
the  national  assembly,  in  which  representation  shaU  be 


in    direct   proportion    to   the    indigenous   population    In 
Korea. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Comnni- 
nist  refusal— at  Geneva  in  1954  and  subse- 
quently— to  discuss  a  settlement  based  on  these 
principles,  the  armistice  agreement,  rather  than  a 
permanent  political  settlement  as  envisaged  by 
that  agreement,  continues  to  provide  the  basis  for 
maintenance  of  a  truce  in  the  area. 

An  uneasy  suspension  of  hostilities  has  existed 
under  the  armistice.  Armed  units  patrol  the  two 
sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Men  of  the  United 
Nations  still  stand  guard,  with  their  Korean  com- 
rades-in-arms, against  any  possible  renewal  of 
aggression.  While  the  world  can  be  grateful  that 
active  hostilities  have  not  been  resumed,  the  situa- 
tion is  still  tense  and  fraught  with  danger.  The 
Communist  puppet  regime  in  north  Korea,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  feverishly  built  up  and  continues  to  main- 
tain a  military  posture  designed  for  aggression. 
In  north  Korea  today.  Communist  forces 
equipped  with  the  latest  weapons  of  war,  includ- 
ing attack  aircraft  in  massive  numbers,  total  some 
35  divisions,  including  a  rocket  division.  Ap- 
proximately half  these  forces  are  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  who  are  in  Korea  in  continued  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  this  resolution 
[February  1,  1951]  the  General  Assembly  noted 
the  failure  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
accept  United  Nations  proposals  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Korea,  found  this  regime  to  have 
engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea  against  the 
United  Nations,  and  called  on  it  to  cease  hostili- 
ties and  withdraw  its  forces  from  Korea.* 

In  these  circumstances  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  should  express  the  gravest  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  Chinese  Communist  pro- 
fessions of  exclusively  peaceful  intentions?  All 
of  us  here  recall  the  massive  armed  intervention 
of  Communist  China  in  Korea  in  November  1950. 
The  records  of  this  Assembly  show  the  lengths 
to  which  we  went  then  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
withdrawal  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  from 
the  north.  All  such  efforts  were  in  vain.  More 
and  more  Chinese  Communist  troops  poured 
across  the  Manchurian  frontier  into  Korea.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  this  Assembly,  on 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  132. 
'  For  text  of  16-nation  Declaration  on  Korea,  see  iHd., 
June  28, 1954,  p.  973. 
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*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1951,  p.  167,  and  Feb.  B, 
1951,  p.  235. 
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February  1,  1951,  found  Communist  China  had 
committed  aggression  in  Korea.  That  finding 
still  stands.  Until  Communist  China  purges  it- 
self of  its  Korean  aggression— which  it  could 
begin  to  do  by  withdrawing  its  occupying  forces 
from  north  Korea — we  can  have  little  basis  for 
hope  for  solution  of  the  Korean  question. 

Communist  Violations  of  Armistice  Agreement 

Unhappily,  the  performance  of  the  Communist 
regimes  under  the  armistice  agreement  gives  us 
added  reason  to  question  their  sincerity  with  re- 
spect to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 
As  the  General  Assembly  already  knows  through 
reports  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  the 
Communist  regimes  consistently  refused  to  allow 
any  bona  fide  inspection  of  clear  armistice  viola- 
tions in  north  Korea.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that 
the  Communist  regimes  refused  such  inspection 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  public  dis- 
closure of  their  large-scale,  illegal,  and  unre- 
ported introductions  of  modern  weapons  into 
north  Korea.  These  introductions  have  included, 
inter  alia,  over  700  aircraft,  not  a  single  one  of 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
armistice  agreement;  a  large  force  of  armored 
vehicles,  only  51  of  which  have  been  duly  reported 
in  4  years;  modern  Soviet  artillery,  mortars,  and 
rockets,  none  of  which  have  been  reported;  and 
many  other  known  violations  of  like  kind. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  and  current  example. 
At  the  331st  plenary  meeting  of  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Supervisory  Commission  at  Panmunjom,  on 
September  5,  1957,  the  Swiss  representative  made 
the  following  comment,  which  speaks  volumes  as 
regards  the  character  of  alleged  Communist  ad- 
herence to  the  armistice  agreement: 

By  June  21,  1957,  the  total  turnover  of  combat  aircraft 
reported  by  the  United  Nations  Command  side  as  having 
entered  or  left  tho  territory  under  its  military  control 
amounted  to  approximately  22,800  units,  resulting  in  a 
reported  decrease  in  air-strength  of  about  one  thousand 
units  for  that  side.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  nearly 
four  full  years,  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers  side,  for  the  territory  under  its  mili- 
tary control,  has  reported  zero  inbound  flights  and  zero 
outbound  flights  of  combat  aircraft;  its  credit  amounts 
to  34  units.  This  situation  appears  to  be  remarkable 
indeed. 

I  should  explain  that  the  credit  of  34  aircraft 
mentioned   by   the   Swiss   representative   results 


from  Communist  reports  that  34  aircraft,  includ- 
ing 8  MIG-15's,  had  been  destroyed. 

The  scale  of  these  violations,  the  frustration  of 
the  armistice  inspection  system  by  the  Communist 
members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission,  and  the  tremendous  size  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  remaining  in  north  Korea 
compelled  the  United  Nations  Command  in  1956 
and  1957  to  take  remedial  actions,  already  re- 
ported to  the  United  Nations.  They  were  taken 
to  protect  the  defensive  position  of  the  Command 
and  to  insure  that  it  would  not  be  helpless 
against  a  renewal  of  aggression.  The  action  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  to  preserve  its  own 
defensive  position  was  initiated  only  after  re- 
peated, futile  attempts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
the  Communist  regimes  with  their  obligations 
under  the  armistice.  The  record  shows  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  faithfully  and  honestly 
observed  all  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement. 
The  Commimist  regimes  did  not. 

The  United  Nations  Command  did  not  break 
the  armistice  agreement;  it  merely  recognized 
that  the  Communist  side  had  been  breaking  it  all 
along  and  took  necessary  action  to  defend  itself 
against  violation.  One  party  to  an  agreement 
clearly  has  the  right  of  self-protection  to  redress 
the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment by  the  other  party. 

UNCURK  Report 

Although  there  has  been  regrettably  little  prog- 
ress in  achieving  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea,  we  welcome  the  prog- 
ress which  the  Republic  of  Korea  itself  has 
made  under  most  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances. The  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  has 
again  demonstrated  its  value  by  a  report  on  de- 
velopments in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  ob- 
servations contained  in  the  Commission's  report' 
are  most  encouraging.  Such  reports  are  sub- 
mitted annually  by  UNCURK  and  form  an  im- 
partial record  of  the  further  development  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  part  of  Korea  which  is  free  and 
independent.  This  record  reinforces  the  just 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  be  admitted 
as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Once  more,  very  recently,  these  rights  have  been 


'  U.  N.  doc.  A/3672. 
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denied  the  Republic  of  Korea  because  of  another 
Soviet  veto  of  its  membership  application." 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  where  United  Nations  representation 
is  welcomed,  no  impartial  and  objective  observa- 
tion of  developments  in  north  Korea,  either  by 
UNCURK  or  anj'  other  United  Nations  body, 
has  been  permitted.  There,  in  place  of  impar- 
tial United  Nations  observation,  there  are  only 
the  verbal  claims  and  allegations  of  a  Communist 
puppet  regime  that  it  practices  democracy. 

The  totalitarian  nature  of  that  regime  has  once 
more  been  amply  demonstrated  by  its  own  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  "elections"  for  deputies 
to  the  North  Korean  Supreme  People's  Assembly 
which  were  reported  to  have  been  held  on  August 
27,  1957.  These  were  the  first  such  so-called  "elec- 
tions" held  in  north  Korea  since  1948  despite  the 
stipulation  in  the  puppet  regime's  so-called  "con- 
stitution" providing  for  elections  every  4  years. 
These  "elections"  were  held  in  typical  totalitarian 
fashion.  The  north  Koreans  unashamedly  adver- 
tised a  single  slate  of  candidates — 215  candidates 
for  215  districts.  The  regime  duly  reported  that 
99.99  percent  of  eligible  voters  participated,  99.92 
percent  of  whom  voted  for  the  candidates  "rec- 
ommended" by  the  regime,  thus  daring  to  exceed 
even  many  of  the  fabulous  and  incredible  election 
percentages  announced  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  other  satellites. 

Yet  such  a  regime  as  this  claims  to  rei^resent 
the  will  of  the  Korean  people.  If  the  Communist 
regime  of  north  Korea  is  confident  that  it  has 
such  popular  support,  why  does  it  not  permit  its 
people  some  freedom  of  choice,  some  freedom  of 
election?  Why  does  it  not  permit  Korean  unifi- 
cation on  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  prin- 
ciples— genuinely  free  elections  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Any 
free  elections  in  north  Korea  or  free  all-Korean 
elections,  the  north  Korean  Communist  leaders 
know,  would  lead  to  their  defeat. 

The  principal  issues  of  the  Korean  question — 
unification  and  Communist  performance  under 
the  armistice  agreement — are  not  the  only  issues. 
The  Communist  side  is  also  delinquent  in  their 


"  For  a  statement  made  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee on  Oct.  16  by  Genoa  S.  Washington,  U.  S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly,  during  debate  on  the 
admission  of  new  members,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  25, 
1957,  p.  854. 


obligation  to  give  a  satisfactory  accounting  for 
2,720  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
who  are  known  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  Com- 
munist hands.  Most  of  these  men  were  members 
of  the  military  services  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
but  the  list  includes  also  450  American  service- 
men. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  convince  ray 
Government  that  the  Communist  side  knows  more 
about  the  whereabouts  or  fate  of  these  unac- 
counted-for personnel  than  it  has  chosen  to  re- 
veal. Failure  of  the  Communist  side  to  account 
for  the  fate  of  these  soldiers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  just  one  more  example  of  their  per- 
formance. 

The  north  Korean  Communist  regime  has  now 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  conventions  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  though  with  the 
same  reservations  as  the  Soviet  Union.  North 
Korean  sincerity  in  this  adherence  could  be  dem- 
onstrated by  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  fate 
of  these  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand. 

Another  particularly  cruel  injustice  committed 
by  the  Coimnunist  side  against  the  Korean  people 
was  the  abduction,  during  the  Communist  occu- 
pation of  Seoul,  of  thousands  of  innocent  and 
helpless  Korean  civilians,  from  whom  no  report 
has  been  heard  for  7  years.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  north  Korean  Communist  regime  could  begin 
to  atone  for  its  aggi"ession  by  permitting  these 
victims  of  war  to  return  to  their  homes. 

My  purpose  in  chronicling  a  portion  of  history 
of  Communist  bad  faith  in  Korea  is  to  demon- 
strate to  this  Assembly,  however  many  times  it 
may  be  necessary,  the  discrepancy  between  Com- 
munist words  and  deeds  and  to  point  out  the  steps 
the  Communists  should  take  to  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  our  agreed  objectives  in  Korea.  The 
Communists  constantly  claim  that  they  seek  the 
peaceful  imification  of  Korea.  So  far  their 
actions  and  absence  of  actions,  however,  have 
simply  proved  that  their  claims  are  mere  sham. 

If  the  Communist  regime  in  north  Korea  and 
their  supporters  in  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  really  desire  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Korea,  they  can  begin  to  demonstrate  their 
sincerity  by  taking  the  following  steps : 

1.  Withdraw  the  thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  of  aggression  which  still  occupy 
north  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  1,  1951. 
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2.  Kespond  to  the  fair  and  still  outstanding 
United  Nations  proposals  for  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea. 

3.  Honor  their  obligation  under  the  armistice 
agreement  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  fate 
of  the  2,720  military  personnel  whose  fate  still 
remains  imknown. 

4.  Return  the  thousands  of  abducted  south 
Korean  civilians  to  their  homes  in  south  Korea  or, 
at  least,  disclose  their  fate. 

It  has  been  more  than  4  years  since  the  fighting 
stopped  in  Korea  and  10  long  years  since  the 
United  Nations  first  sought  to  settle  the  Korean 
question.  Lack  of  progress  is  always  a  source  of 
regret,  but  it  is  still  not  too  late  for  the  Com- 
munists to  show  good  faith  by  responding  to  the 
clear  mandate  of  this  Assembly  and  making 
possible  what  we  all  earnestly  desire — a  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  that  will  enable  the 
people  of  that  war-torn  land  to  take  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  commmiity  of  nations. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18' 

My  delegation  has  followed  this  debate  with  the 
most  acute  interest.  We  have  noted  the  many 
speakers  who  with  perception  and  force  have  re- 
called the  events  of  the  last  8  years :  the  ruthless 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  Com- 
munist forces  from  the  north,  tlie  repulsing  of 
that  aggression  by  the  combined  efforts  of  United 
Nations  forces,  the  violations  of  the  armistice  by 
the  Communist  side,  and  the  frustration  of  ef- 
forts by  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Korean  question  on  the  basis 
of  fair  and  just  principles.  A  few  speakers,  how- 
ever, as  in  past  debates  on  this  item,  have  con- 
tinued their  efforts  to  portray  the  United  Nations 
as  the  aggressor  and  otherwise  to  distort  the  rec- 
ord of  history. 

While  the  true  facts  are  well  known  and,  I  am 
sure,  fully  appreciated  by  this  committee,  I  feel 
that  these  distortions  again  require  correction. 
We  shall  continue  to  put  the  record  straight  just 
as  often  as  it  is  distorted. 

The  Aggression  in  Korea 

First  of  all,  simply  and  directly,  the  aggression 


'  Made  in   Committee  I   on   Nov.   18    (U.S.   delegation 
pre.ss  release  2810) . 


in  Korea  was  committed  by  Communist  forces 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  fact  was 
reported  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  from  Seoul.  The  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  of  February  1,  1951,  found  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  "by  giving  direct  aid 
and  assistance  to  those  who  were  already  com- 
mitting aggression  in  Korea  and  by  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  United  Nations  forces  there, 
has  itself  engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea."  It  is 
ironic,  indeed,  to  hear  the  supporters  of  these  ag- 
gressors claim  before  this  body  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  committed  aggres- 
sion. It  was  the  United  Nations,  responding  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  assist- 
ance, which  took  collective  action  to  meet  the  ag- 
gression against  that  country.  This  was  truly  one 
of  the  finest  hours  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  now  turn  to  the  record  regarding  performance 
under  the  armistice  agreement. 

Violations  of  the  Armistice  by  the  Communist  Side 

The  armistice  agreement  terminated  hostilities 
in  Korea  on  July  27,  1953.  This  agreement  con- 
tained important  provisions  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  the  relative  military  balance  existing  at 
that  time.  It  provided  for  an  inspection  and 
supervisory  mechanism  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  tliat  balance  and,  thus,  stability  in  the  area 
until  a  political  settlement  could  be  achieved. 

The  Communist  side  from  the  beginning  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement 
by  failing  to  report  shiiiments,  by  frustrating 
inspection  and  supervisory  procedures,  and  by 
importing  large  quantities  of  reinforcing  combat 
materiel.  The  United  Nations  Command  ob- 
served these  provisions  strictly. 

Repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  Communist 
side  to  change  its  attitude  toward  the  armistice 
and  comply  with  these  provisions  were  fruitless. 
The  United  Nations  Command,  tlierefore,  was 
compelled  to  suspend  provisionally  the  provisions 
of  the  armistice  on  inspection  and  to  announce 
that  it  considered  itself  entitled  to  be  relieved  of 
obligations  under  subparagraph  13  (d)  governing 
the  introduction  of  combat  materiel.  The  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  gross  violations  of  these 
provisions  by  the  Communist  side  compelled  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  take  these  actions 
in  its  own  defense  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
substance  of  the  armistice  agreement.    The  neces- 
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sity  for  these  actions  lias  been  fully  set  forth 
in  reports  of  the  Unified  Conniiand  to  the  United 
Nations  on  August  15,  1956  (A/3167,  16  August 
1956),  and  August  9,  1957  (A/3631,  13  August 
1957 )  .^  I  connnend  these  reports  to  your  attention 
again. 

Here  let  me  highlight,  however,  a  small  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Communist  side  and  its  gross 
violations  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

Communist  Disregard  of  Inspection  and  Reporting 
Provisions  of  the  Armistice 

In  light  of  the  record  it  is  indeed  ironical  that 
the  assertion  should  be  made  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  weakened  the  Neutral  Nations 
Inspection  Teams.  From  the  very  first  the 
United  Nations  Command  bent  its  every  effort 
to  establish  a  strong  supervisory  body.  In  the 
negotiation  of  the  agreement  it  recommended  that 
in  addition  to  neutral  ground-inspection  teams 
there  be  neutral  aerial-inspection  teams  which 
would  have  freedom  of  movement  over  all  of 
Korea.  The  Communist  side  rejected  this  pro- 
posal. The  United  Nations  Command  also  pro- 
posed that  inspection  teams  be  located  at  12  ports 
of  entry  on  each  side  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
The  Communist  side  would  accept  only  5  ports 
of  entry  and,  after  they  were  agreed  upon,  pro- 
ceeded to  bypass  these.  Furthermore,  the  move- 
ments of  inspection  personnel  at  these  ports  of 
entry  were  severely  restricted.  Railroad  lines, 
railroad  stations,  and  airfields  were  even  declared 
"off  limits"  to  neutral  inspection  team  personnel. 
Train  schedules  were  withheld  as  being  "military 
secrets." 

The  Communist  side  also  grossly  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  armistice  concerning  the  re- 
porting of  the  introduction  of  combat  materiel. 
The  armistice  was  concluded  on  July  27,  1953. 
The  United  Nations  Command  began  the  next 
day  to  furnish  the  required  reports.  No  reports 
of  any  kind  of  incoming  materials  were  made 
by  the  Communist  side  until  February  9,  1954. 
They  then  reported  the  receipt  of  one — I  empha- 
size one — 37-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun. 

In  the  entire  period  of  4  years  since  the 
armistice,  the  Communist  side  reported  the  intro- 

'For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  3,  1956,  p.  390,  and 
Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  393. 
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duction  of  no  aircraft  whatsoever.  Its  reports 
of  other  combat  materiel  were  so  low  as  to  be 
totally  incompatible  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  maintained  in  north  Korea.  With  some 
35  Communist  divisions  in  north  Korea  at  present, 
and  many  more  previously,  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  refusal  by  the  Communist 
side  to  report  the  combat  materiel  introduced  to 
support  these  forces,  replace  equipment,  and 
maintain  training  activities.  The  armistice  pro- 
visions were  willfully  ignored. 

The  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  the  NNSC 
[Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission]  sum- 
marized as  follows  the  situation  with  respect  to 
inspection  in  a  memorandum  to  tlie  Military 
Armistice  Commission  on  May  7,  1954: 

The  United  Nations  Command  side,  for  its  part,  took 
from  the  beginning  a  broad  view  of  its  obligations  and 
threw  itself  open  to  full  control  by  the  Neutral  Nations 
Inspection  Teams  stationed  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  the 
territory  under  its  military  control.  ...  No  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  control  activities  of  the  Inspection 
Teams.  On  the  contrary,  full  access  was  given  to  what- 
ever documents  they  want  to  consult.  The  Insi)ection 
Teams  took  full  advantage  of  these  privileges. 

The  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Vol- 
unteers' side,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  rigid  pro- 
cedure. ...  It  never  submitted  any  other  documents 
for  inspection  than  prior  notification  reports.  Beyond 
inspection  of  duly  reported  combat  materiel,  the  Inspec- 
tion Teams  were  unable  to  check  efficiently  on  other 
movements  and  this  because  of  the  stand  taken  by  their 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members.  ...  All  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  Members  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Teams  in  order  to  increase  the  scope  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  spot  check  controls  have  been  constantly 
and  persistently  frustrated.  The  way  these  spot  check 
controls  are  carried  out  they  have  merely  become  a  face- 
saving  device  devoid  of  any  real  significance.  The  In- 
spection Teams  in  the  North  have  therefore  never  gained 
the  insight  in  movements  of  materiel  as  have  the  In- 
spection Teams  in  the  South. 

So  much  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
munist side  in  failing  to  comply  with  the  report- 
ing and  inspection  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  I  now  turn  to  the  record  of  illegal 
introduction  of  combat  materiel  into  north  Korea 
by  the  Communist  side  following  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

Illegal  Introduction  of  Combat  Materiel 

Under  subparagraph  13  (d)  of  the  armistice 
agreement  both  sides  agreed  not  to  introduce  re- 
inforcing aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons, 
and  ammunition  except  for  replacement  of  then- 
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existing  items.  Here  is  the  record  of  the  Com- 
munist side  on  aircraft: 

During  combat  operations  in  Korea,  Com- 
munist aircraft  were  forced  to  operate  from  bases 
in  the  "privileged  sanctuary  north  of  the  Yalu." 
Up  until  the  very  day  the  armistice  was  signed, 
United  Nations  Command  aircraft  had  complete 
control  of  the  air  over  Korea.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs taken  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  show  that  airfields  in  north  Korea  were 
completely  destroyed  and  were  entirely  unable  to 
handle  operational  aircraft.  The  armistice  period 
thus  began  with  the  Communist  side  having  no 
operational  combat  aircraft  in  Korea  or  facilities 
to  suppoi't  them. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  however. 
United  Nations  Command  radar  equipment  be- 
gan to  trace  air  activity  on  the  Communist  side. 
Air  activity  over  north  Korea  was  zero  at  the 
time  the  armistice  came  into  effect.  In  the  first 
month  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
United  Nations  Command  radars  tracked  a  total 
of  about  100  enemy  aircraft  movements  over 
north  Korea  and  adjacent  water.  Seven  months 
later,  in  March  1954,  the  monthly  count  of  enemy 
aircraft  movements  in  the  same  area  had  increased 
to  more  than  4,200.  In  addition  to  this  increase, 
individual  trackings  showed  that  jet-aircraft 
activity  constantly  increased.  At  the  present  time, 
the  United  Nations  Command  has  established  that 
more  than  700  combat- type  aircraft,  the  majority 
of  which  are  the  latest  type  jets,  have  been  illegally 
introduced  into  north  Korea.  They  are  now 
based  on  the  reconstructed  and  improved  airfields, 
all  of  which  were  useless  when  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Communist  forces  in  north 
Korea  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  satis- 
factory inspection  of  their  airfields  by  Neutral 
Nations  Inspection  Teams.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  the  Communist  side  to  conceal  all 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  aircraft  into  north 
Korea.  The  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  reported  see- 
ing numerous  MIG-type  jet  aircraft  at  Mirim-ni, 
Sunan,  Taechon,  Pyong-ni,  Namsi,  and  Uiju  air- 
fields in  March  and  April  of  1955.  They  also 
reported  seeing  thousands  of  skid  marks  on  run- 
ways evidencing  the  heavy  traffic  of  jet  and  con- 
ventional-type aircraft. 
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In  addition  to  these  violations  regarding  air- 
craft, tliere  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  military 
equipment,  including  tanks,  armored  cars,  rocket 
launchers,  howitzers,  heavy  mortars,  and  heavy 
artillery  flowing  into  north  Korea  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  agreement.  Specifically,  the 
Communists  have  introduced  into  north  Korea 
heavier  and  more  destructive  weapons,  higher  ve- 
locity guns,  and  heavy  mortars.  These  weapons 
include  122-millimeter  or  larger  artillery  pieces, 
75/76  gun-howitzers,  and  120-millimeter  mortars. 
Many  T-34  tanks  equipped  with  76-millimeter 
guns  have  been  replaced  with  T-34  tanks  with 
larger  and  more  powerful  85-millimeter  guns. 
Outmoded  antitank  weapons  have  been  replaced 
with  the  latest  rocket  launchers,  a  total  of  over 
3,900  having  been  introduced  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  armistice. 

Remedial  Actions  by  tlie  U.N.  Command 

In  the  circumstances  I  have  discussed,  the  right, 
in  fact  the  obligation,  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  take  remedial  actions  is  self-evident. 
The  original  intent  of  subjiaragraph  13(d)  was  to 
maintain  the  relative  military  balance  existing 
when  the  armistice  agreement  was  signed.  The 
Communist  side,  by  violating  subparagraph 
13(d)  while  the  United  Nations  Command  strict- 
ly observed  it,  drastically  upset  that  balance. 
The  United  Nations  Command  is  now  taking, 
therefore,  appropriate  steps  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fensive position.  The  purpose  of  these  steps  thus 
is  not  to  destroy  but  to  maintain  the  armistice 
agreement  by  restoring  the  relative  military  bal- 
ance existing  on  27  July  1953.  As  stated  in  the 
announcement  of  21  June  1957  ^  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  and  in  the  Unified  Com- 
mand Report  to  the  United  Nations  (document 
A/3631),  the  United  Nations  Command  intends 
to  fully  observe,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  cease- 
fire provision  and  all  other  provisions  of  the 
armistice  agreement  save  to  the  extent  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  relieved  from  compliance  because  of 
violations  by  the  Communist  side.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose and  duty  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
as  intended  by  the  armistice  agreement,  to  pre- 
serve the  military  balance  which  will  deter  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  in  Korea  rather  than  to 
invite  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  have  set  the 
record  straight  on  many  of  tlie  distortions  whicli 
have  been  put  forward  in  tliis  debate. 

There  is  one  other  point  with  which  I  wish 
to  deal  briefly.  Reference  has  been  made  in  this 
committee  to  certain  incidents  involving  U.S.  mil- 
itary personnel  in  Korea.  My  delegation  greatly 
regrets  the  tone  and  character  of  those  remarks. 
Tlieir  purpose  is  all  too  apparent. 

I  wish  to  state  categorically  to  the  committee: 
Whenever  any  incident  occurs  involving  a  United 
States  serviceman  and  a  Korean,  it  is  thoroughly 
and  promptly  investigated  by  military  author- 
ities. On  the  basis  of  these  investigations, 
whether  the  incident  is  accidental  or  otherwise, 
appropriate  action  is  taken  as  required  by  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  that  U.S.  military  authorities  have 
taken  firm  measures  in  cooperation  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Korean  Government  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  such  incidents. 

Settlement  of  the  Korean  Problem 

The  armistice  agreement  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  or  final  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.  It  recommended  that  a  political  con- 
ference be  convened  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

The  Communist  side  at  first  frustrated  and  ob- 
structed tlie  convening  of  such  a  conference. 
When  a  conference  was  finally  held  at  Geneva  in 
1954,  the  Communist  side  made  it  clear  that  the 
only  settlement  it  would  accept  in  Korea  would 
be  one  permitting  control  by  the  Communist  side 
not  only  over  north  Korea  but  over  all  of  Korea. 
It  refused  free  and  fair  elections  in  Korea  under 
United  Nations  supervision.  It  even  claimed  the 
United  Nations  was,  in  effect,  the  aggressor  and 
therefore  without  competence  to  deal  with  a  Ko- 
rean settlement.  This  position  of  the  Commu- 
nist side  has  not  changed.  Speeches  before  this 
committee  have  again  made  this  clear. 

United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea  have  been 
constant:  the  establishment  through  peaceful 
means  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea  under  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  full  restoration  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

The  Communist  side,  obviously,  does  not  seek 
these  same  objectives.  For  this  reason  it  rejects 
the  fair  and  just  principles  advanced  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 


Text  of  Resolution  on  Korea  ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/Cl/SOl 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  received  and  noted  the  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  195  (III)  of  12  Decem- 
ber 1948,  498  (V)  of  1  B^ebruary  1951,  811  (IX)  of 
11  December  1954,  910  (X)  of  29  November  1955 
and  1010   (XI)   of  11  January  1957, 

Noting  that  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  27  July 
1953  remains  in  effect, 

1.  Reafflrms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  are  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the 
establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  demo- 
cratic Korea  under  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  full  restoration  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area  ; 

2.  Urges  that  continuing  efforts  be  made  to  this 
end ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  communist  authorities  con- 
cerned to  accept  the  established  United  Nations 
objectives  in  order  to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Korea 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  for  unification 
set  forth  by  the  nations  participating  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  political  con- 
ference, held  at  Geneva  in  1954,  and  reaflSrmed  by 
the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  to 
continue  its  work  in  accordance  with  relevant  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
Korean  question  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


'  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,  Luxembourg,  New  Zealand,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L.  192)  ;  adopted  by  Com- 
mittee I  on  Nov.  18  by  a  vote  of  53  to  9  (Soviet 
bloc),  with  15  abstentions,  and  in  plenary  session 
Nov.  29  by  a  vote  of  54-9-16. 


the  Korean  problem.  Until  the  Communist  side 
demonstrates  sincerity  in  seeking  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  a  settlement. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment in  this  committee.  If  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  north  Korea  and  their  supporters  in  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  really  de- 
sire a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea,  they  can  be- 
gin to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  by  taking  the 
following  steps : 

a.  Withdraw  the  thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
mimist  troops  of  aggression  which  still  occupy 
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north  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  1, 1951. 

b.  Respond  to  the  fair  and  still  outstanding- 
United  Nations  i^roposals  for  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea. 

c.  Honor  their  obligation  under  the  armistice 
agreement  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  fate 
of  the  2,720  military  personnel  whose  fate  still 
remains  imknown. 

d.  Return  the  thousands  of  abducted  south  Ko- 
rean civilians  to  their  homes  in  south  Korea  or, 
at  least,  disclose  their  fate. 

A  draft  resolution  ^°  is  before  this  committee 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  sets  forth 
the  basis  on  which  progress  can  still  be  made  to- 
ward a  settlement  in  Korea.  Reiteration  of  the 
principles  in  this  resolution  and  tlieir  acceptance 
by  the  Communist  side  could  lead,  at  last,  to  res- 
olution of  the  Korean  question,  which  the  United 
Nations  has  been  struggling  to  achieve  for  10 
years.  This  committee  can  do  no  less  than  re- 
assert the  basic  princi^jles  upon  which  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  problem  can  be  reached  and 
steadfastly  adhere  to  those  principles. 


U.N.  Provides  for  Continuation 
and  Financing  of  UNEF 

STATEMENT  BY  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN' 

The  creation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  organization  and 
one  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
concretely  in  a  very  difficult  and  complex  situa- 
tion. It  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  this 
organization  to  create  new  instruments  to  deal 
with  new  problems. 

This  achievement  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  a  great  many  people.    First  on  the  list 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/0. 1/L.  192. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  22  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  2819).  Mr.  Carnahan  is  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  a  U.S.  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly.  For  a  summary  of  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General Dag  Hammarskjold's  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  UNEF  (U.N.  doc.  A/3694),  see  United 
Nations  Review,  November  1957,  p.  15. 


must  be  the  Secretary-General  and  his  able  staff, 
whose  drive  and  outstanding  administrative  skill 
translated  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
into  a  force  in  being  and  on  the  spot  in  a  matter 
of  8  days.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  this  nearly 
superhuman  job  was  done.  Fortunately  the  able 
men  who  made  this  plienomenal  accomplishment 
possible  are  still  active  in  looking  after  the  con- 
tinuing needs  of  the  Force. 

Next  we  owe  a  special  debt  to  the  10  nations,  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  which  have  sent  mem- 
bers of  their  own  armed  forces  to  tlie  area  to 
make  up  the  Force.  All  of  these  nations  have  as- 
sumed burdens  and  difficulties  beyond  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  Nations  membership. 
They  deserve  our  commendation  and  our  respect 
for  their  great  joint  contribution  to  peace. 

Most  of  all,  our  congratulations  and  hearty 
thanks  should  go  to  General  Bums  ^  and  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  itself.  They  have  traveled  a  long  way  from 
home  and  have  served  with  admirable  intelligence 
and  discipline  in  a  task  for  which,  in  many  ways, 
there  is  no  precedent.  They  are  in  the  truest  sense 
soldiers  of  peace,  and  they  have  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

That  the  Emergency  Force  has  been  successfvd 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  today  discuss- 
ing this  question  in  a  period  when  quiet  reigns  in 
the  area  to  which  the  UNEF  is  assigned.  That 
fact  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Force  itself  and  a  cause 
for  all  of  us  to  be  thankful.  But  it  requires  us  to 
use  imagination.  We  have  to  remember,  in  this 
moment  of  calm,  the  atmosphere  of  imminent 
danger  in  which  the  UNEF  was  born  a  year  ago. 
We  have  to  realize  that  such  a  danger  can  possibly 
recur.  If  we  think  in  those  terms,  we  can  ap- 
proach the  matter  in  hand  with  the  seriousness 
which  it  demands. 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  was  applauded  throughout  the 
world  as  a  courageous  and  imaginative  step  in 
international  cooperation  for  peace.  That  initial 
entluisiastic  acceptance,  by  itself,  might  not  mean 
much,  since  in  moments  of  crisis  we  sometimes 
tend  to  make  unusual  judgments.  But  the  im- 
pressive fact  is  that  the  UNEF  has  lived  up  to 
our  great  expectations.  For  a  year  now  it  has 
stood  watch  for  us  in  a  most  sensitive  area.    Secre- 


'  Gen.  B.  L.  M.  Burns,  Commander  of  the  UNEF. 
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tary-General  Ilammarskjold,  in  his  report  of  Oc- 
tober 9,'  called  it  a  "significant  pioneering  effort 
in  the  evolution  of  methods  of  peace-making." 
The  facts  wliich  he  reports  fully  justify  that  state- 
ment. In  paragraph  41  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  we  read  this: 

Since  the  Force  was  deployed  along  the  Gaza  line  and 
to  the  south  of  it  there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  in 
the  number  and  the  severity  of  incidents  along  that  line. 

And  further  in  the  report  he  has  said: 

There  have  been  no  raids  from  either  side.  .  .  . 

Those  few  words,  Mr.  President,  are  proof 
enough  that,  where  earlier  efforts  failed,  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  a  historic 
success. 

Obviously,  there  remain  important  financing 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Force  so  long  as  it  is  needed.  Many 
governments,  including  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  these  financial  problems  by  offering 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  use  of  the  Emer- 
gency Force  certain  special  assistance.  Tliis  as- 
sistance has  taken  many  forms.  It  has  included 
the  furnishing,  without  charge,  of  services  and 
supplies  as  well  as  cash  contributions. 

When  the  Secretary-General's  report  was  is- 
sued, it  appeared  that  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  to  raise  an  amount  of  be- 
tween $40  million  and  $45  million  in  order  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  Force.  Tliis  total 
included  an  amomit  of  about  $18  million  for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1957,  and  about  $25 
million  for  the  period  beyond  that  date.  How- 
ever, within  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments have  offered  additional  special  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  required  to  be  raised  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1957.^  The  U.S.  Government  has 
offered  an  amount  of  $12  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  U.S.  Government — and  I  believe  others  also — 
have  made  these  offers  on  the  assumption  that  any 
amount  still  required  for  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  and  the  amount  required  for  the 
period  after  that  date  would  be  raised  by  assessing 
all  members  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments. 


'  U.N.  doe.  A/3694  and  Add.  1. 

*  For  a  note  by  the  Secretary-General  regarding  offers 
of  special  assistance,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/374.5  dated  Nov.  19. 


There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Emergency  Force  is  a  United  Nations 
responsibility.  The  Force  was  brought  into  being 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tlie  member  na- 
tions of  this  organization — in  fact,  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  Every  significant  deci- 
sion pertaining  to  the  functioning  and  financing 
of  UNEF  has  been  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  members.  Now,  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers obviously  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  create  UNEF  and  to  give  it 
tasks  to  perform.  The  members  must  also  sup- 
port it  financially,  and  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
agree  to  the  means  of  doing  this. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  there  is  before  us  a 
resolution,  sponsored  by  21  governments,  which 
embodies  this  principle  of  United  Nations  respon- 
sibility.^ We  believe  that  this  resolution  deals 
very  adequately  with  the  financial  problems  which 
are  involved  in  maintaining  the  Emergency  Force, 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  will,  of  course,  vote  for  it. 
We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  demonstrate  to  all  that  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  is  prepared  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We  are  all  aware  that,  as  stated  in  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report,  certain  members  of  the 
organization  have  declined  to  join  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Emergency  Force.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  such  an  attitude,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  members 
will  not  accept  it  as  a  guide  for  their  own  action. 

We  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  draft  reso- 
lution before  us  provides  that,  after  decisions 
by  the  plenary  session  on  matters  of  principle, 
there  will  be  referred  to  the  Fifth  Committee  the 
matter  of  reviewing  cost  estimates  for  the  Emer- 
gency Force  so  that  that  committee  may  make  such 
recommendations  as  may  appear  appropriate. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  very  wise  provision  since 
it  will  assure  all  our  governments  that  proper 
financial  control  is  being  maintained  with  respect 
to  the  costs  of  the  Emergency  Force  and  that  the 
Force  is  being  maintained  as  economically  as  is 
possible  imder  the  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  again  to 
congratulate  the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff, 
the  individual  members  of  the  Emergency  Force, 
and  the  governments  which  have  contributed  in 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  235  and  Add.  1. 
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various  ways  to  its  successful  operation.  I  wish 
also  to  congratulate  tlie  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us,  who  have  provided  us  with  a  con- 
crete proposal  for  dealing  with  the  important 
financial  problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  I  am 
certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  members,  in 
voting  on  this  resolution,  will  match  the  spirit  of 
constructive  collaboration  which  has  been  so  evi- 
dent in  the  Emergency  Force  itself  and  thus  pro- 
vide positive  evidence  of  United  Nations  capacity 
for  effective  action. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

The  General  AssemMy, 

RecalUnf!  its  resolutions  1000  (ES-I)  of  5  November 
1956,  1001  (ES-I)  of  7  November  1956,  1089  (XI)  of 
21  December  1956,  1125  (XI)  of  2  February  1957  and 
1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957  concerning  the  establish- 
ment, organization,  functioning  and  financing  of  the 
United  Nations   Emergency  Force, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Force  of  9  October  1957  (A/3694),  and  the 
effective  assistance  rendered  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  IJNEF, 

Mindful  of  the  contribution  of  the  Force  to  the  main- 
tenance of  quiet  in  the  area, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  Force  by  Members  who  have  contributed  troops 
and  other  support  and  facilities  and  its  hope  that  such 
assistance  will   be  continued   as  necessary ; 

2.  Approves  the  principles  and  proposals  for  allocation 
of  costs  between  the  Organization  and  Members  con- 
tributing troops  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  86,  88  and  91 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (A/.3694),  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary-General  in  connexion  therewith 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
reimbursement  of  appropriate  extra  and  extraordinary 
costs  to  Members  contributing  troops  ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  Force,  for  the  period  ending  31  De- 
cember 1957,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $13.5  million  and,  as 
necessary,  an  amoiint  for  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
Force  beyond  that  date  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  million, 
subject  to  any  decisions  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  review 
provided  for  in  paragraph  5  ; 

4.  Decides  that  the  expenses  authorized  in  paragraph  3 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  in  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  assessments  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  financial  years  1957  and  1958  respectively,  such  other 
resources  as  may  have  become  available  for  the  purpose 


in  question  being  applied  to  reduce  the  expenses  before 
the  apportionment  for  the  period  ending  31  December 
1957; 

5.  Requests  its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  examine,  in 
the  light  of  the  present  resolution,  the  cost  estimates  for 
maintaining  the  Force  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  to  make  such  recommendations  aa 
it  considers  appropriate  concerning  the  expenditure  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  3. 


OAS  CouncirTo  Establish 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  John  C. 
Dreier,  U.S.  Eepi'esentative  on  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Coimcil  on  November  6,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Council  on 
November  21. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  DREIER 

Members  of  the  Council  may  recall  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  American 
Republics  in  Panama  in  July  1956  President 
Eisenhower,  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter- American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives, singled  out,  "as  one  useful  avenue  of 
effort"  for  the  Committee,  deliberation  on  ways  in 
which  the  Amei'ican  States  could  "hasten  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  nuclear  forces  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere." ^  The  members  of  the  Committee  in  the 
coui'se  of  their  discussions  showed  special  interest 
in  the  matter  of  inter- American  collaboration  in 
the  field  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  their  unanimous  recommendation  on 
the  subject  to  the  Chiefs  of  State  (recommenda- 
tion No.  24)  provides  for  the  modest  beginning  of 
activity  by  the  Organization  of  American  States 
in  this  field.^ 

The  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives 
recommended  that  there  be  established  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the  Inter- Amer- 


°U.N.  doc.  A/L.235;  sponsored  by  Brazil,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Finland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  22  by  a  vote  of 
51-11-19. 


'  BiTLLETiN  of  Aug.  6,  1956,  p.  219. 

"For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  concerning 
the  report  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presi- 
dential Representatives,  published  on  May  2.5,  together 
with  a  CJommittee  announcement  made  on  May  8  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  final  meeting,  see  /6/d.,  June  24,  1957, 
p.  1014. 
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ican  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  which  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  member  states 
and  whose  statutes  would  be  approved  by  this 
Council.  The  Commission  would  serve  as  a  cen- 
ter of  consultation  for  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  of  tlie  Organization  of  American 
States  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  energy.  The  Commission, 
meeting  periodically,  would  assist  the  American 
Republics  in  developing  a  coordinated  plan  for 
research  and  training  in  nuclear  energy  and 
would  coordinate  its  own  activities  with  those  of 
similar  international  organizations.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  recom- 
mended that  instructions  be  given  to  the  members 
of  this  Council  that  it  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  set  up  the  Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission  and  that  it  request  the  Secretary 
General  to  assist  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
holding  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
It  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  has  requested  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  1058-59  budget  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Council.  It  was  also 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Presidential 
Representatives  that  the  Pan  American  Union  be 
requested  by  this  Council  to  prepare  appropriate 
studies  of  comparative  nuclear-energy  legislation 
for  the  use  of  the  governments.  Other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  referred  to  activities 
in  the  nuclear-energy  field  by  inter-American 
specialized  organizations. 

The  position  of  my  Government  on  this  general 
subject  was  set  forth  by  the  United  States  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives, 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Januarj'  28,  1957.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  would  "support  and  prose- 
cute vigorously  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  in  the  hemisphere"  and 
would  maintain  close  cooperation  with  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  in  programs  of  nuclear 
energy  development.  Dr.  Eisenhower  set  forth 
the  United  States  view  that  a  special  combination 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry  would  seem 
to  be  especially  suitable  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  that  an  inter- American  nuclear  energy 
body  would  be  able  to  prepare  and  recommend  to 
the  American  Republics  a  coordinated  plan  for 


nuclear  research  and  training  and  might  also 
serve  as  a  regional  group  to  cooperate  with  the 
programs  of  the  recently  organized  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Government  it  is  fitting 
that  this  Council  should  now  take  cognizance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  referred  to 
above  and  should  consider  the  steps  which  might 
be  initiated  to  carry  it  out.  To  this  end,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Covmcil's  consideration  a  draft 
resolution  which  is  procedural  in  nature  and 
which  would  lead  to  the  implementation  of  the 
fii'st  and  principal  step  recommended  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Committee,  i.  e.  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission. 
According  to  the  draft  resolution,  the  Council 
would  set  up  a  special  committee  to  prepare  for 
its  consideration  a  draft  statute  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  would  request  the  Secretary  General  to 
do  the  necessary  work  preparatory  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Conunission's  first  meeting. 

I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  Council  will 
vote  on  the  draft  resolution  today,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Council  members  who  so  desire 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  viewpoints  of  their 
governments  on  this  matter,  in  order  that  definite 
action  on  the  draft  resolution  might  be  taken  in 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Council. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTIONS 


Organization  of  the  Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission 

The  Council  approved  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  : 

The  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives (CPR)  pointed  out  in  Recommendation  24  that 
"The  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  fields  for  inter-American  col- 
laboration and  is  therefore  one  in  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  should  play  a  role" ; 

The  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives recommended  that  there  be  established  within 
the  OAS  a  commission  of  a  technical  nature,  to  be  called 
the  Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (lANEC) 


'  Approved  by  the  Council  unanimously  on  Nov.  21. 
The  resolution  as  approved  consisted  of  the  U.S.  draft 
with  some  minor  changes  in  language  adopted  during  the 
meeting. 
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on  which,  it  was  suggested,  the  member  states  of  the  Or- 
ganization would  be  represented  by  officials  familiar  with 
their  respective  nuclear  energy  programs,  accompanied  by 
such  advisers  as  they  might  need  ;  and 

It  is  now  desirable  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
organization  of  the  proposed  commission  and  the  initia- 
tion of  its  work. 

The  Ck)UNCiL  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  establish  a  special  committee  ■■  of  seven  members, 
to: 

a.  Prepare,  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  OAS,  a  draft  statute  of  the  lANEO,  based  upon 
the  principles  stated  in  paragraph  2.a  of  Recommendation 
24  of  the  CPR ;  and 

b.  Recommend  to  the  Council  such  other  preparatory 
measures  as  it  might  take  for  the  holding  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  lANEO. 

2.  To  request  the  Secretary  General  to  : 

a.  Make  an  initial  survey  of  needs  for  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  and  its  utilization 
for  peaceful  purposes,  to  be  considered  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  lANEC ; 

b.  Make  a  survey  of  the  bibliographical  and  informa- 
tional services  in  regard  to  nuclear  energy  and  its  appli- 
cation for  peaceful  purposes  that  are  available  to  the 
governments  and  to  private  Institutions  in  the  American 
countries,  and  propose  to  the  lANEC  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  services  in  this  field  as  the  OAS  might 
usefully  provide ;  and 

c.  Assist  in  other  necessary  preparatory  work. 

II 

Special  Meeting  To  Take  Cognizance  of  the  Points  of 
View  of  the  Governments  on  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Inter-Amebican  Committee  of  Presidential 
Repbesentatxvbs 

The  Council  decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on 
Monday,  November  25  next,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
points  of  view  of  the  governments  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives. 


SEATO  Seminar  To  Study 
Communist  Subversion 

Press  release  645  dated  November  26 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
seminar  on  countering  Communist  subversion 
opened  on  November  26  at  Baguio,  Philippines, 
with  an  address  by  Philippine  President  Carlos 
P.  Garcia. 


Organization's 


*  The  chairman,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  Council,  appointed  the  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela  as  members  of  this  committee. 


American  speakers  during  the  4-day  seminar 
are  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford;  Prof.  Richard 
L.  Walker,  University  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Prof.  George  E.  Taylor,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Other  American  participants  include 
George  M.  Abbott,  Department  of  State;  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Balmer  of  CINCPAC;  Rudolph 
Faupl,  international  representative  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Union;  John  Kenneth  Knaus,  United 
States  Information  Agency;  Richard  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Embassy,  Bangkok;  William  Morrell,  Jr., 
Department  of  the  Army;  Comdr.  Frank  M. 
Murphy,  Department  of  the  Navy;  Horace  H. 
Smith,  Charge  d'Affaires,  U.S.  Embassy,  Manila; 
and  Col.  Matthew  C.  Stewart,  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  SEATO  seminar  is  to 
focus  attention  on  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
problem  of  Communist  subversion  through  a 
meeting  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  communism  and 
Commmiist  subversion  and  opinion  leaders  from 
various  walks  of  life  from  the  SEATO  countries. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ILO  Technical  Meeting  on  Mines 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 25  (press  release  641)  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  a  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  on  Mines 
Other  Than  Coal  Mines  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  No- 
vember 25  to  December  7,  1957.  This  ad  hoc 
group  will  consider  activities  relating  to  mines 
producing  products  other  than  coal,  such  as  iron, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc,  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
types  of  mines. 

Twenty-five  coimtries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
meeting. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the 
following  tripartite  delegation : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Duane  A.  VPendele,  regional  director.  Wage  and  Hour 
Public  Contracts  Division,  Department  of  Labor, 
Chicago,  111. 

John  A.  Johnson,  chief.  Division  of  Safety,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
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Adviser 

George  Tobias,  labor  attach^,  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, Geneva,  Switzerland 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Kenneth  C.  Kellar,  chief  counsel,  Homestake  Mining  Com- 
pany, Lead,  S.  Dak. 
Denison  Kitchel,  attorney  at  law.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Kepresentinq  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Charles  Bell,  Climax  Molybdenum  Workers  Union  24410, 

Leadville,  Colo. 
Earl  T.  Bester,  director.  District  33,  United  Steelworkers 

of  America,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  deal  pri- 
marily with  accident  prevention  work  and  ma- 
chinery for  wage  fixing  and  wage  protection,  as 
well  as  social  problems  and  industrial  relations 
in  mines  producing  products  other  than  coal. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Iran  Reactivate 
Excliange  Program 

Press  release  643  dated  November  26 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  Selden  Chapin, 
and  the  Iranian  Foreign  Minister,  Ali  Qoli  Ar- 
dalan,  have  exchanged  notes  which  reactivate  the 
program  of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
the  Fulbright  Act.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
Tehran  on  November  25.  The  earlier  program 
stemming  from  an  agreement  signed  at  Tehran  on 
September  1,  1949,  became  inactive  several  years 
ago  when  funds  earmarked  for  its  use  were 
exhausted. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture during  the  coming  year  of  the  equivalent  of 
$250,000  in  Iranian  currency  for  the  exchange  of 
students,  teachers,  lecturers,  research  scholars, 
and  specialists  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States.  The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
renewed  U.S.  Commission  for  Cultural  Ex- 
change between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  It 
will  consist  of  eight  members,  with  equal  repre- 


sentation as  to  Iranian  and  U.S.  nationals.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  will  serve  as  the  honorary 
chairman.  All  recipients  of  awards  under  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act  are 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  maintains  a  secretariat  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Exchanges  of  persons  under 
the  Fulbright  Act  are  carried  out  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  further  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
through  a  wider  exchange  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional talents. 

Thirty-nine  countries  have  signed  agreements 
to  participate  in  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram initiated  10  years  ago  under  authority  of 
the  Fulbriglit  Act.  The  act  provides  that  cer- 
tain foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  used  to  finance  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
study,  teaching,  lecturing,  advanced  research, 
and  other  educational  activities.  The  new  cur- 
rency to  be  used  in  reactivation  of  the  program 
with  Iran  has  become  available  as  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to  that 
country. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices.     Signed  at  Atlantic 

City  October  2,  1947.    Entered  into  force  January  1, 1949 

(TIAS  1901). 

Acceptance  deposited:  Sudan,  October  23, 1957. 
Telegraph  regulations  (Paris  revision,  1949).     Signed  at 

Paris  August  5,  1949.    Entered  into  force  July  1,  1950 

(TIAS  2175). 

Acceptance  deposited:  Sudan,  October  23, 1957. 


BILATERAL 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Air  Force  mission  in  El  Salvador.  Signed  at 
San  Salvador  November  21,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
November  21,  1957. 

Iran 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  equipment  and 
materials  no  longer  required  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tehran  July  12  and  October  31,  1957. 
Entered  Into  force  October  31, 1957. 
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Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949  (TIAS  1973)  for  financing  ediieational 
exchange  programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tehran  November  25,  1957.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 25,  1957. 

Pakistan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  4.54,  4.55:  69  Stat.  44,  721: 
71  Stat.  345),  with  memorandum  of  understanding  and 
exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Karachi  November  15, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  November  15,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Research  in  the  Records 
of  the  Department  of  State 

FoUoicing  is  the  text  of  chapter  1,  part  10,  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Title  22 — Foreign  Rexations  i 

Chapter  I — Department  of  State 

[Departmental  Reg.  108.338] 

Part    10 — Study    and    Research    in    the    Department    of 
State 

Part   10 — Study   and   research   in   the  Department   of 
State  is  amended  in  its  entirety  as  follows : 


Sec. 
10.1 
10.2 

10.3 


Definition. 

Availability   of   classified   and   administratively   controlled 
materials. 

Requests   for   use   of   records    by   officials   of   the   United 
States  Government  other  than   officers  of   the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
10.4     Use  of  records  by   persons   who   are   not  officials   of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Authority  :  §§  10.1  to  10.4  issued  under  R.  S.  161 ;  5  U.  S.  C. 
22.  Interpret  or  apply  No.  8,  27  Stat.  395,  as  amended ;  20 
U.  S.  C.  91. 

§  10.1  Definition.  The  term  records  is  construed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  July  7,  1943  (57  Stat.  380;  44 
U.  S.  O.  366).  These  records  include  classified,  admin- 
istratively controlled  and  unclassified  materials. 

§  10.2  Availahility  of  classified  and  administratively 
controlled  materials.  Materials  clas.sified  or  bearing  an 
administrative  control  designation  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able outside  the  Department,  except  under  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  Security  Regulations  of  the  Department. 

§  10.3  Requests  for  use  of  records  by  officials  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  other  tlw-n  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Requests  from  other  Federal  agencies 
for  access  to  and  use  of  Departmental  records  for  official 
purposes  shall  generally  be  received  and  coordinated  by 
the  appropriate  liaison  or  functional  office  concerned.    For 
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example,  all  requests  from  congressional  committees  or 
individual  Members  of  Congress  for  documents,  regard- 
less of  subject  matter,  should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations ;  re- 
quests for  information  on  personnel  records  should  be 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Personnel :  and  security  ques- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Security. 

§  10.4  Use  of  records  hy  persons  ivho  are  not  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government — (a)  Chronological  pe- 
riods with  respect  to  research  use  of  records — (1)  Rec- 
ords of  the  open  period.  The  records  of  the  Department 
prior  to  January  1,  1930,  with  certain  exceptions  such  as 
records  relating  to  the  citizenship  of  individuals,  un- 
settled claims,  and  Foreign  Service  inspection  and  per- 
sonnel records,  are  open  for  insijection  by  the  general 
public  at  the  National  Archives,  subject  to  its  regulations. 

(2)  Records  of  the  limited-access  period.  Use  of 
records  of  the  Department  between  the  open  period  and 
January  1,  1942,  shall  be  confined  to  qualified  researchers 
and  other  persons  demonstrating  a  legitimate  need  for 
information  contained  in  such  records. 

(3)  Records  of  the  closed  period.  Records  of  the  De- 
partment dated  January  1,  1942  or  later  will  be  regarded 
as  closed  and  the  larger  portion  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  non-official  researchers.  Some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  for : 

(1)  Qualified  researchers  undertaking  broad  studies  re- 
garded by  the  Department  as  desirable  in  the  national 
interest :  and  studies  of  more  limited  scope  involving  non- 
sensitive  and  generally  unclassified  materials. 

(ii)  Inquirers  seeking  specific  information  of  a  non- 
sensitive  nature. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  use  of  records  of  limited-access 
and  closed  periods.  (1)  Classified  and  administratively 
controlled  telegrams  less  than  10  years  old  may  be  re- 
viewed only  in  paraphrased  versions  by  persons  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  Certain  types  of  documents  will  be  withheld  if 
their  publication  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
such  as:  (i)  Materials  which  might  tend  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  conduct  of  foreign 
relations:  (ii)  Materials  embodying  opinions  or  com- 
ments which  might  give  needless  offense  to  other  na- 
tionalities or  to  individuals  at  home  or  abroad:  and  (iii) 
Materials  which  would  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Department  or  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

(3)  Records  relating  to  the  citizenship  of  individuals 
and  to  unsettled  claims.  Foreign  Service  inspection  re- 
ports, personnel  records,  and  a  few  other  categories  are 
not  generally  available  for  nonofficial  research. 

(4)  Classified  documents  originating  with  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  State  or  those  of 
interagency  committees  or  working  groups  may  not  be 
used  by  a  private  researcher  unless  the  Historical  Di- 
vision has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  originating 
agency  or  agencies  concerned. 

(5)  Papers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  captured 
enemy  or  ex-enemy  documentation,  originated  by  a 
foreign  government  and  not  yet  released  for  publication 
by  that  government,  ordinarily  will  not  be  made  avail- 
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able  to  inquirers  without  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

(c)  Apiiliratiim  for  use  of  records  of  the  limited-access 
and  closed  periods — (1)  Form  of  application.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  on  Department  of  State  form 
DS-1192  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Historical 
Division.  This  application  shall  contain  a  description 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  study  and  the 
types  of  records  required  (requests  .shall  be  confined,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  to  particular  dociunents  or  materials 
on  specific  topics)  ;  information  concerning  the  appli- 
cant's citizenship,  academic  background,  and  research 
experience ;  and  a  list  of  professional  references.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  alien  researcher  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  chief  of  mission  in  Washing- 
ton representing  the  country  to  which  the  applicant  owes 
allegiance. 

(2)  nepartmcntal  action  on  application.  The  Chief  of 
the  Historical  Division  shall  confer  with  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Department,  when  necessary,  and  deter- 
mine the  action  to  be  taken,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
access  to  be  granted,  and  any  special  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  information.  The  Historical  Di- 
vision shall  then  notify  the  applicant  whether  the  desired 
records  can  be  made  available  within  policy  and  security 
restrictions,  and  make  any  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  applicant  to  consult  ofiicial  files  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  decided  upon. 

(d)  Liberal  interpretation  of  regulation.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State  to  make  its  records 
available  to  private  individuals  and  to  Government  offi- 
cials engaged  in  private  research  as  liberally  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  nation,  the  mainte- 
nance of  friendly  relations  with  other  nations  and  the 
eflieient  operation  of  the  Department. 

Dated :  October  30,  1957. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Andrew  H.  Bebdino, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  November  27  appointed  Donald  R. 
Heath  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Minister  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  vice  George 
Wadsworth.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
647  dated  November  27.) 


Resignations 

I.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration,  effective  December  15.  (For  text  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  letter  to  the  President  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  White  House  press  release  dated  November  13. ) 


Designations 

Edward  J.  Hickey  as  Deputy  Director  for  Admin- 
istrative Operations,  Passport  Office,  effective  Novem- 
ber 18. 


Willis  H.  Young  as  Deputy  Director  for  Technical  Af- 
fairs, Passport  Office,  effective  November  18. 

The  President  on  November  22  appointed  Laurence  C. 
Vass  to  be  Department  of  State  member  on  the  Alaska 
International  Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  vice  Liv- 
ingston Satterthwaite,  reassigned. 

Elevation  of  Consulate 
at  Mogadiscio,  Somaliland 

On  November  11,  1957,  the  American  Consulate  at 
Mogadiscio,  Somaliland,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Consulate  General.  John  McGrath  is  the  Officer-in- 
Charge  pending  the  appointment  of  a  Consul  General. 
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The  Atlantic  Alliance 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  recorded  inter- 
view between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Christopher 
SerpelJ,  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation^ 
which  was  broadcast  on  the  BBC  Home  Service 
on  December  3  {press  release  650) . 

Mr.  Serpell:  Mr.  Secretary,  would  yaw  say  that 
the  NATO  forthcoming  summit  meeting  which  is 
going  to  take  place  in  Paris  had  its  origin  when 
Mr.  Macniillan  came  here  to  see  the  President? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  was  the  origin. 
You  may  recall  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  General 
of  NATO,  was  here  at  that  same  time  together 
with  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  statement 
of  principles,  the  statement  of  common  purpose,^ 
which  the  two  Heads  of  Government  had  worked 
out  together,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  bring  that  same  concept,  those  same  ideas, 
to  a  meeting  in  Paris  which  will  be  attended  by 
the  Heads  of  Government.  So  he  made  that  sug- 
gestion, but  it  was  inspired  by  the,  I  think,  really 
very  fine,  perhaps  you  could  say  almost  great, 
statement  of  common  purpose  which  was  made  by 
those  two  leaders  at  that  time.  It  was  a  very 
important  meeting. 

Mr.  Serpell:  It  has  been  said  that  the  ineeting 
which  involves  the  Heads  of  State  has  been  rather 
forced  on  the  Atlantic  alliance  by  the  successes 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  successes  in  capturing  the 
initiative  in  the  military,  technological,  and  even 
the  political  fields.  Would  you  agree  with  that 
point  of  view? 

Secretary  Dulles:  No,  I  wouldn't  agree  with  it. 
At  least,  that  is  only  a  partial  and  quite  inade- 
quate statement.  It  is  always  true  that  a  despot- 
ism which  can  control  the  lives,  the  efforts,  the  re- 
sources of  many  millions  of  people  can  achieve  a 
certain  kind  of  initiative,  particularly  when  it  is 
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an  atheistic,  materialistic  society  such  as  the  So- 
viet Communist  leadership  is.  But  to  have  that 
kind  of  initiative  is  by  no  means  to  have  all  the 
initiative  there  is.  There  is  a  terrific  initiative 
also  which  lies  in  freedom,  the  love  of  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  control  their  own 
destiny,  to  have  a  choice  as  to  what  they  do,  to 
have  freedom  of  thought,  and  that  initiative  is 
with  and  rests  with  the  free  nations.  And  I  be- 
lieve in  the  long  run  that  is  going  to  be  the 
initiative  that  is  going  to  dominate. 

Mr.  Serpell:  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Ger- 
many, Herr  von  Brentano,  when  he  left  said  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton had  been  to  advocate  greater  discussion  of  po- 
litical proble7ns  tvithin  NATO,  and  then,  of 
course,  ever  since  Mr.  Macmillan  was  here,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  interdependence.  Do 
you  think  steps  should  be  taken  at  Paris  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  consultation  between  the  NATO 
countries  over  such  political  problems  as  Cyprus, 
Algeria,  or  again  this  recent  question  of  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  Tunisia — consultation,  I  mean,  be- 
fore any  one  member  of  the  alliance  takes  off  on 
some  policy  of  its  own? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  that  is  a  rather  long 
question,  Mr.  Serpell.  I  may  have  to  divide  up 
my  answer  a  little  bit.  Now,  there  was  recogni- 
tion here  in  the  Declaration  of  Common  Purpose 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  this  concept 
of  interdependence,  and  that  was  extremely  im- 
portant. It's  really  nothing  new.  But  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  had  been  drawing  together, 
closer  and  closer,  and  ought  to  do  so  because 
there  have  been  divisions  within  the  West  that 
are  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  trouble  in  the 
world  today.  That  is  an  evolutionary  process 
that  is  going  on,  and  it  is  going  to  be  advanced 
further  at  this  forthcoming  meeting.  Now,  part 
of  that  should  be  increased  consultation,  and  there 
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will  be  increased  consultation.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  everything  should  be  brought  up  and 
discussed  around  the  NATO  table. 

You  talked  about  three  specific  cases,  I  recall. 
One  was  Cyprus,  the  other  was  Algeria,  and  the 
other  was  Tunis — arms  to  Tunis.  Now,  of  course, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  consultation  that  has  been 
going  on  about  all  three  of  those  matters.  It  has 
not  always  been  discussed,  indeed  very  little  dis- 
cussed, actually  around  the  NATO  table.  But 
there  has  been  diplomatic  consultation  going  on 
with  the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  and  the  United  King- 
dom about  the  future  of  Cyprus.  There  were 
discussions  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Tunisia  with  regard  to 
arms  to  Tunisia.  There  have  been  discussions 
about  Algeria.  Sometimes  these  things  can  be 
better  discussed  around  the  Council  table  of 
NATO — sometimes  perhaps  not.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
fact  there  could  usefully  be  more  discussion  than 
there  has  been  heretofore.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  is  himself  giving  some  attention  to  the 
Cyprus  matter.  And  perhaps  some  of  these 
things  could  better  be  discussed  around  the  table 
with  all  15  countries,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily 
follow.  The  habit  of  consultation  is  a  good  one 
— there  should  be  consultation.  Just  how,  where, 
and  when  it  should  take  place  is  a  matter  for 
which  there  should  be,  I  think,  some  flexibility. 

Interlocking  of  Regional  Pacts 

Mr.  Serpell:  Of  course,  NATO  is  only  one  of 
the  so-called  security  systems  which  exist  in  the 
nwrld  today.  SEATO,  for  example,  is  another. 
Do  you  thinh,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  any  possi- 
hility  at  the  present  time  of  creating  one  world- 
wide security  system  for  the  free  nations  tvhich 
might  substitute  for  these  regional  pacts,  tohich 
do  not  always  have  the  same  memhership? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  doubt  that  is  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Of  course,  the  United  Nations  it- 
self was  designed  to  be  a  worldwide  security  sys- 
tem or  to  provide  one.  The  articles  of  the  charter 
provided  that  the  Security  Council  should  have 
these  forces  available  to  it  in  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  suppress  acts  of  aggression  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Now,  the  Soviets  blocked  that,  and 
because  they  blocked  it  by  their  veto  power,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  other  states  to  draw  together, 
to  exercise  what  is  called  in  the  charter  the  in- 


herent riglit  of  collective  self-defense.  And,  as 
you  point  out,  that  is  primarily  along  regional 
lines.  Now,  in  theory,  you  could  bring  them  all 
together.  But  the  disadvantage  of  doing  that  is, 
if  you  did  it,  you  almost  would  create  a  rival 
organization  to  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  is  so  important,  and  does  so  much  good, 
that  anything  which  looks  as  though  it  was  a 
rival  to  the  United  Nations,  which  was  going  to 
detract  from  the  influence  and  jjower  of  the 
United  Nations,  would,  I  think,  be  unfortunate. 
So  I  think  we  will  probably  still  continue  for  the 
immediate  future  in  terms  of  these  regional 
groups.  Perhaps  there  could  be  and  should  be  a 
greater  interlocking;  perhaps  observers  of  one 
group  could  be  jiresent  in  another.  In  fact,  as 
you  point  out,  they  have  a  common  interest  often- 
times, and  if  a  war  broke  out  of  major  propor- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  would  probably 
spread  eveiywhere.  So  tliey  do  have  a  common 
interest,  and  some  way  must  be  found  to  keep 
them  in  contact  with  each  other. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
locking membership.  The  United  Kingdom  or  the 
United  States  between  them  are  members  of  all 
these  organizations,  NATO,  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
SEATO,  tlie  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  So  there 
is  a  certain  interlocking  which  takes  place  al- 
ready through  the  membership  particularly  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Serpell:  Coming  hack  to  the  Paris  meet- 
ing, some  people  here  have  been  saying  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  being  placed  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  London  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  free  world  today  and.  not 
enough  on  the  economic  and  political  penetration 
by  the  Russians.  How  woidd  you  view  this  criti- 
cism, and  how  do  you  expect  to  meet  nonm,ilitary 
penetration? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  perhaps  the  pub- 
lic does  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance,  perhaps 
excessive  impoi'tance,  to  the  militai'y  aspects.  I 
notice  myself,  if  I  make  a  speech,  if  I  say  any- 
thing about  the  military  in  the  sjjeech,  that  is 
immediately  reported  in  the  press  and  oftentimes 
it  will  make  a  headline.  Wliat  I  say  about  non- 
military  seldom,  I  am  afraid,  gets  reported  in  the 
press,  and  that  is  typical,  I  think,  of  the  way  these 
things  go.  The  military  seems  to  catch  the  public 
imagination  and  it  is  played  up  by  the  press  much 
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more  tlian  the  nonmilitary,  and  that  is  un- 
fortunate. But  that  fact  of  (he  way  it  is  por- 
trayed is  not  tlie  way  we  actually  feel.  I  know  in 
this  country — and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  the  same 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  countries — 
we  feel  that  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem are  just  as  important  as  the  military.  And,  in- 
deed, if  you  look  at  what's  happened  over  the 
last  few  years,  you  will  see  the  actual  gains  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made,  the  countries  it  has 
taken  over,  had  almost  all  been  taken  over  by 
measures  other  than  by  direct  military  force. 
There  has  been  military  force  employed — it  was 
employed  against  Finland;  it  was  employed 
against  Poland;  it  was  employed  against  Korea. 
But  by  and  large  their  great  successes  have  been 
gained  by  nonmilitary  means.  Aiid  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  shouldn't  get  our  eyes  so  fixed  on 
the  skies,  on  sputnik,  that  we  forget  what's 
actually  going  on  under  foot,  and  that  is  the 
political,  economic,  psychological  warfare  which 
they  are  carrying  on.  And  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  that  by  our  own  programs.  We  are 
attaching  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  that.  We 
have  quite  a  program.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
a  program — take  the  Colombo  Plan  in  which 
the  British  Commonwealth  nations  participate. 
Things  of  that  sort  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  must  not  be  forgotten  as  we  think  about 
guided  missiles  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Limited  Value  of  Conferences  With  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  SerpelJ:  A  good  many  people  have  been 
repeating  in  Washington  and  in  London,  more 
than  once,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  he  gained 
hy  holding  conferences  directly  with  the  Russians. 
Do  you  think  this  attitude  might  give  the  impres- 
sion, particularly  perhaps  to  the  noncommitted 
countries  like  India,  that  Western  policy  is  too 
much  on  the  defensive?  Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  there  would  he  a  purpose  in  taking  the 
initiative,  hy  proposing  talks  with  the  Russians 
on  some  specific  and  limited  issue,  for  instance, 
on  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  What 
are  yow  reactions  to  that  suggestion? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  think  perhaps  I  am 
the  world's  greatest  expert  on  conferences  with  the 
Russians  because,  excluding  meetings  at  the 
United  Nations,  I  have  attended  myself  no  less 
than  12  such  conferences  beginning  in  1945  and 
up  to  the  last  year.    Now  I  am  bound  to  say  that 


very  little  has  come  out  of  these  conferences,  pri- 
marily because  the  Soviets  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  live  up  to  their  ])romises.  And  when  you  can't 
put  faith  and  trust  in  a  nation's  promises,  con- 
ferences produce  very  little. 

Now  you  had  the  summit  conference,  which  was 
the  most  advertised  of  them  all,  and  what  Same 
out  of  that?  An  agreement  by  Khrushchev'nnd 
Bulganin  that  Germany  should  be  i-euniiied  by 
free  elections.  That  was  about  the  only  specific 
thing  that  came  out  of  that  conference.  And  that 
was  torn  up  almost  within  weeks  after  the  prom- 
ise was  made.  I  don't  see  a  great  purpose  in  hav- 
ing conferences  where  you  can't  rely  upon  agree- 
ments miless  you  can  enforce  them.  There  may 
be  a  few  cases — there  are — where  you  can  use- 
fully have  agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  discussing  here  now  in  the  State  Department 
agreements  to  have  certain  cultural  exchanges. 
They'll  be  on  a  sort  of  a  man-for-man  basis  so 
that,  if  they  don't  live  up  to  their  promise,  then 
we  don't  perform  on  our  side — it  is  a  sort  of  a 
cash-on-the-barrelhead  operation.  That  kind  of 
thing  is  all  right.  We  have  an  agreement  in  Ko- 
rea, an  armistice  agreement.  That  is  all  right  up 
to  the  point  where  we  enforce  it.  Every  provision 
of  that  armistice  agreement  that  we  cannot  en- 
force ourselves  by  our  own  military  positions — 
the  Koreans  and  ourselves  along  the  armistice 
line — they  violate.  We  did  achieve  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  Austria,  but  that  was 
not  arrived  at  at  a  conference  table.  There  were, 
I  suppose,  several  hmidred  conferences  held  on 
that  very  subject — a  state  treaty  for  Austria. 
T^Hien  they  finally  decided  to  do  it,  they  didn't 
do  it  at  a  conference  table;  they  just  decided  to  do 
it  because  they  were  under  such  pressure  of  world 
opinion  that  they  thought  it  was  the  expedient 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Now,  I  don't  exclude  conferences  at  all.  But 
I  do  say  that  the  values  you  can  get  out  of  a  con- 
ference are  greatly  limited  when  you  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  other  man's  promises.  The  whole 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to  broken 
promises  is  a  veiy  lamentable  one.  And,  indeed, 
they  are  a  nation — perhaps  the  first  nation — 
which  has  turned  treaty-breaking  into  a  regu- 
larly accepted  means  of  gaining  their  ends  in  the 
world.  So  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  and  the 
areas  where  you  can  usefully  reach  agreement  are 
quite  limited.  We  are,  of  course,  trying  to  get  a 
disarmament  agreement,  eagerly  want  one,  but 
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that  would  be  acceptable  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  have  observations,  controls,  etc.,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Russians  are  living  up  to  their  side  of  the 
bargain.  That  is  the  aspect  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  want  to  accept. 

Mr.  Serf  ell:  One  last  question  on  this  subject 
of  the  Russians,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  United 
States  has,  of  course,  a  record  for  anticolonial 
policy,  and  in  Britain  and  in  France  it  is  some- 
times felt — and  particularly  in  the  years  since  the 
war  many  people  feel — that  the  present  brand,  of 
Russian  imperialism  is  a  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  What 
is  your  thinking  on  these  two  counts? 

Secretary  Dulles :  I  think  that  the  colonialism  or 
imperialism,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  infinitely  worse  than  any  of  the 
forms  of  conventional  colonialism  that  still  exist 
in  the  world.  There  is  very  little  of  that  when 
you  think  that  20  nations  have  been  freed  with  a 
total  population  of  nearly  a  billion  people  over 
the  last  few  years.  That  evolution  has  been  tre- 
mendous. It  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the 
fact  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  So- 
viets have  made  themselves  the  master  of  about 
the  same  number  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
freedom  and  liberty.  There  is  still  a  little  co- 
lonialism left,  but  it  is  very  carefully  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations — the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Wliile  there  is  something  still  to  be  done  there, 
that  is  in  the  process  of  doing,  there  is  an  evolu- 
tion going  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  is  no  evolution  going  on  at  all  toward  inde- 
pendence that  they  can  stop.  A  good  exhibit  of 
that  was  a  year  ago  this  time  in  Himgaiy  when 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  free  was  suppressed 
so  cruelly  by  the  Soviet  tanks. 

Mr.  Serpell:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary. 


Arthur  S.  Osborne  Appointed 
to  South  Pacific  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  December  3 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  appointed  Arthur 
S.  Osborne  to  be  an  alternate  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  the  South  Pacific  Commission  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  vice  Curtis  C.  Strong,  term  expired. 


Mutual  Security  Coordination 
and  Development  Loan  Fund 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  November  30 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
respecting  the  mutual  security  programs  which 
puts  into  effect  certain  arrangements  relating  to 
loans  from  the  newly  established  Development 
Loan  Fund  and,  further,  gives  the  Secretary  of 
State  greater  flexibility  in  the  organization  of 
mutual  security  responsibilities  and  activities 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

The  mutual  security  legislation  enacted  this 
year  provides  that  the  President  shall  constitute 
a  loan  committee  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  as  chair- 
man, the  Director  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  law  also  vests  in  the  President  the  authority 
to  make  loan  commitments  and  to  perform  i-elated 
actions  in  connection  with  the  Develoi^ment  Loan 
Fund.  The  Executive  order  constitutes  the  loan 
committee  and  delegates  the  Presidential  func- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Previous  Executive  orders,  which  delegate  vari- 
ous responsibilities  with  resjiect  to  mutual  secu- 
rity programs  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  im- 
posed certain  restrictions  ujion  the  Secretary  in 
assigning  responsibilities  or  in  organizing  mutual 
security  activities  within  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Executive  order  issued  will  eliminate  such 
restrictions  and  thereby  permit  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  rearrange  mutual  security  responsibilities 
so  as  to  effect  such  arrangements  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy  or 
more  effective  coordination  of  mutual  security 
activities  with  related  foreign  policies  and  jiro- 
grams.  It  is,  however,  the  intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  retain  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration as  a  separate  operating  agency  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Extensive  preliminary  activities  looking  to- 
ward the  making  of  loans  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  have  been  carried  on  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  The 
order  provides  the  basic  Presidential  actions  nec- 
essary to  commence  the  actual  making  of  such 
loans. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  107421 

Further  Pbovidinq  for  the  Administration 
OP  Foreign-Aid  Functions 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  S32),  as  amended,  includ- 
ing particularly  sections  521  and  525  thereof,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10575  of  November  6, 
1954  (19  F.  R.  7249) ,'  as  amended  or  affected  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10610  (20  P.R.  3179), 3  Executive  Order  No. 
10625  (20  F.R.  5571),-'  and  Executive  Order  No.  10663 
(21  F.  R.  1845),^  is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  101(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  from 
the  first  sentence  "sections  402,  505,  and  201  of  the  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  402  and  505  of  the 
Act",  (2)  by  deleting  from  the  second  sentence  "sections 
201(a)  and  505  of",  and  (3)  by  deleting  from  the  third 
sentence  "the  said  section  505"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  505  of  the  Act". 

(b)  Section  103(a)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)   The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 

sections  105  (b)  (3),  202,  204,  405(a),  413(b)  (2)  and  (3), 
and  529(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act." 

(c)  A  new  section  108  is  inserted  after  section  107, 
reading  as  follows : 

"Section  108.  Development  Loan  Committee.  There  is 
hereby  established,  in  accordance  with  section  205(b)  of 
the  Act,  the  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank." 

Section  2.  Executive  Order  No.  10610  of  May  9,  1955 
(20  F.R.  3179),  as  amended  or  affected  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10625  (20  F.R.  5571),  and  Executive  Order  No. 
10663  (21  F.R.  1845),  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)    Section  103(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
lish, with  the  offices,  personnel,  and  facilities  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  by  or  under  sections 
102(a)  and  302  of  this  order,  an  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  agencies  transferred  by 
sections  102(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  order  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  or  attached  to  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  this  order.  Except  as 
may  be  otherwise  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  functions  transferred  by  section  101  hereof  shall  be 
carried  out  by  or  under  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  or  the  Director  thereof.    The  said  Admin- 
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istration  and  all  functions,  oflScers,  and  agencies  trans- 
ferred by  this  Part  shall  be  sub.1ect  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  order  shall  not 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  State  from  transferring  eLse- 
where  in  the  Department  of  State  the  transferred  offices, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  agencies  referred  to  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  of  this  section.  To  such  extent  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe,  consistent  with 
law,  (1)  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  any  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  State  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  successors  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
in  respect  of  transfers  to  the  Department  of  State  made 
by  this  order,  and  (2)  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  any  other  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  in  respect  of 
transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  made  by  this  order." 
(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  104  are  hereby 
revoked. 

The  White  House, 
November  29,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  658  dated  December  6 

Secretary  Dulles  on  December  6  issued  delega- 
tions of  authority  which  (a)  vest  coordinating 
responsibility  with  reference  to  mutual  security 
programs  in  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  (b)  continue  the  operating 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  for  the  major 
nonmilitary  mutual  security  programs,  and 
assign  various  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

This  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  an  Executive 
order  issued  November  29  by  the  President.  The 
Executive  order  specifically  delegates  various 
Presidential  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Executive  order  also  revises  previous 
delegations  of  mutual  security  responsibilities  so 
as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  full  freedom  to 
redelegate  or  reorganize  within  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  new  arrangement  for  coordination  of 
mutual  security  programs  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
appraisal of  previous  coordinating  arrangements. 
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This  reappraisal  was  called  for  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  explaining 
the  provisions  in  tlie  mutual  security  legislation 
of  this  year  which  place  coordinating  responsi- 
bility directly  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
new  arrangement  is  likewise  consistent  with  the 
views  expressed  by  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  commenting  on  these  same 
legislative  provisions. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  co- 
ordinating responsibilities  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  were  originally  placed  in  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  who  was  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  tlie  President.  In  1953  the 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations  succeeded  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  and,  as  part  of  his 
duties,  assumed  these  responsibilities.  In  1955 
tlie  Foreign  Opei-ations  Administration,  which 
liad  been  an  independent  Government  agency,  was 
succeeded  by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, a  semiautonomous  agency  within 
tlie  Department  of  State,  and  the  Director  of  ICA 
took  over  the  coordinating  responsibilities. 

The  action  now  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  effect  separates  the  function  of  overall  coordi- 
nation of  military  and  economic  assistance  from 
the  operation  of  the  ICA  assistance  programs. 
Also,  this  new  delegation  along  with  various 
other  existing  delegations  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  will 
permit  a  broader  coordination  of  mutual  security 
programs  with  other  related  foreign  policies  and 
programs.  Thus  not  only  is  coordinating  respon- 
sibility shifted  from  the  operating  head  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  to  a 
central  policymaking  official  of  the  Department; 
it  is  also  broadened  in  scope. 

Wliile  the  ICA  Director  will  be  freed  of  gen- 
eral coordinating  responsibilities,  he  and  his  staff 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  detailed  interrela- 
tionsliip  of  military  assistance  with  other  mutual 
security  programs.  The  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs  and  the  ICA 
Director,  will  provide  policy  guidance,  assure  this 
more  detailed  coordination,  and  provide  the  reso- 
lution of  issues. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  will  continue  to  be  responsible 


for  a  wide  range  of  programs  in  addition  to 
certain  new  activities.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund,  for  example,  is  a  new  activity  whose  man- 
agement is  located  in  the  International  Coojiera- 
tion  Administration.  The  ICA  Director  is 
likewise  in  charge  of  technical  assistance,  special 
economic  assistance,  and  defense  support.  Also, 
wliere  agricultural  surplus  sales  abroad  result  in 
loans  for  developmental  purposes,  the  ICA  Direc- 
tor has  a  primaiy  responsibility.  In  addition, 
the  ICA  Director  participates  in  various  major 
interagency  committees  concerned  with  mutual 
security  and  foreign  economic  policy.  Thus  the 
ICA  Director,  subject  to  the  coordination  and 
guidance  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  will  have  the  supervision  of 
the  vast  and  complex  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  and  otlier 
related  responsibilities. 

Under  previous  Executive  orders,  the  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  have  tlie  authority  to  make  re- 
arrangements witliin  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  mutual  security  functions  and 
responsibilities.  Under  the  new  Executive  order, 
the  Secretary  is  enabled  to  take  sucli  action.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  with  tlie 
concurrence  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  for  example,  action  is  now 
being  taken  to  transfer  from  tlie  International 
Cooperation  Administration  to  the  Bureau 
of  European  Affairs  various  responsibilities  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC). 
This  illustrates  the  kind  of  organizational  change 
which  can  be  effected. 

On  November  29  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  constituted  the  Development  Loan  Com- 
mittee with  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  as  chairman  and,  as  mem- 
bers, tlie  Director  of  tlie  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Imjiort  Bank.  The 
President  also  specifically  delegated  his  functions 
witli  respect  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
tlie  Seci'etary  of  State.  The  Secretary's  action  in 
delegating  tliese  functions  to  tlie  Director  of  tlie 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  sub- 
ject to  policy  guidance  received  from  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Committee,  will  now  enable  the  fund 
to  move  into  full  operation.  On  December  5  the 
President  appointed  Dempster  Mcintosh  to  serve 
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as  manager  of  the  loan  fund  in  ICA.  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh, under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
ICA,  will  have  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  fund. 

The  action  taken  on  December  6  basically  com- 
pletes a  reorganization  of  mutual  security  respon- 
sibilities within  the  Department  of  State  that  has 
been  under  study  by  Secretary  Dulles  for  some 
time.  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  recently  appointed 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration, and  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  will  work  closely 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter.  Mr.  Herter's  participation  and  interest  in 
the  foreign  assistance  programs  has  been  long- 
standing. As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  in  1947  he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  a 
19-member  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
He  led  the  overseas  study  conducted  by  this 
group,  which  became  widely  known  as  the  Herter 
committee.  Its  report  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
original  Marshall  Plan  legislation. 


SEATO  Seminar  Completes 
Study  of  Communist  Tlireat 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  final  communique 
issued  at  Baguio,  the  Philippines,  on  Noveiiiber 
29  at  the  close  of  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  seviinar  on  countering  Communist 
subversion. 

The  SEATO  seminar  on  countering  Communist 
subversion,  the  first  international  seminar  of  its 
kind  ever  held,  concluded  four  days  of  fruitful 
meetings  here  today.  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia 
of  the  Philippines  opened  the  seminar  on  Tuesday 
morning,  November  26.  Acting  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Felixberto  M.  Serrano  of  the  Philip- 
pines delivered  the  closing  address  this  afternoon. 

During  the  seminar,  officials,  educators,  publi- 
cists, leaders  of  public  opinion,  trade  union  lead- 
ers and  other  representatives  from  the  eight 
SEATO  member  countries — Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — conducted  the  most  intensive  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  Commmiist  threat  in  Southeast 
Asia  yet  undertaken  by  an  international  group. 
The  discussions  in  plenary  and  committee  meet- 
ings covered  all  aspects  of  Coimnmiist  subversion. 


Commmiist  tecliniques  and  activities  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural  and  psychological  fields 
were  assessed  and  the  most  effective  countermeas- 
ures  considered.  The  Conununist  threat  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  free  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  best  methods  of  comitering  that  threat 
were  likewise  considered. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  seminar  were :  ( 1 )  to 
focus  appropriate  public  attention  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Communist  subversion,  one  of  the 
major  threats  to  the  security  and  independence  of 
free  countries  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  (2)  to  assist 
in  the  general  SEATO  effort  to  expose  and  coun- 
ter Communist  attempts  to  extend  their  power  and 
influence  in  the  treaty  area. 

The  findings  of  the  seminar  provide  a  basis  for 
intensified  effort  to  counter  Communist  subversion 
by  SEATO  as  an  organization  and  by  the  member 
countries  acting  individually  or  in  concert.  One 
of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  seminar  will  be 
to  rally  public  support  on  a  wider  scale  behind 
that  effort. 

Brig.  General  Pelagio  A.  Cruz  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  Director  of  the  seminar.  Mr.  Asa 
Evans  of  the  United  States  was  Deputy  Director. 

The  following  participated  in  the  seminar: 
Representatives  of  the  SEATO  member  countries 
Ambassador  Keith  C.  Shann  of  Australia,  Am- 
bassador Georges  Cattand  of  France,  Mr.  Brian 
Lendrum  of  New  Zealand,  Ambassador  Pier  Ali 
Mohammed  Rashdi  of  Pakistan,  Senator  Gil 
Pnyat  of  the  Philippines,  Police  Major-General 
Chamras  Mandukananda  of  Thailand,  Ambassa- 
dor George  L.  Clutton  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Minister  Horace  H.  Smith  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  observers  from  South  Vietnam  attended 
the  seminar :  Dr.  Tran  Kim  Tuyen,  Mr.  Tran  Van 
Phuoc  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Thai  Lai. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  seminar : 
Mr.  William  Worth,  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
SEATO;  Prof.  Richard  L.  Walker,  Prof.  George 
E.  Taylor  and  Admiral  Arthur  Radford  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Richard  Thistlethwaite,  Mr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Ambassador  George  L.  Clut- 
ton of  the  United  Kingdom;  Dr.  Lloyd  Ross  and 
Ambassador  Keith  C.  Shann  of  Australia;  Dr. 
Luang  Suriyabhongsa  Pisuthipataya  of  Thai- 
land; Defense  Secretaiy  Jesus  Vargas  and  Mr. 
Tarciano  Rizal  of  the  Philippines;  and  Mr.  Jezo 
Platthy  and  Czaba  Mezei  of  Hmigary. 
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Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Arab-Israel  Problem:  A  Lesson  for  the  Free  World 


hy  James  M.  Ludlow 

United  Nations  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs  ^ 


Twelve  years  ago  today  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  became  the  world's  effective  in- 
strument for  achieving  and  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  with  justice.  The  preamble  of  the 
charter,  after  indicating  the  aspirations  for  which 
the  United  Nations  stand,  states  that  "and  for 
these  ends  ...  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security."  At  the  time 
that  the  charter  came  into  effect,  it  had  been 
signed  by  51  nations,  who,  in  signing,  had  indi- 
cated their  determination  to  unite  their  strength. 

The  charter  has  now  been  signed  by  82  nations, 
and  it  is  still  the  indicated  intention  of  those  na- 
tions to  unite  their  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

History  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  12  years 
that,  whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
signers  of  the  charter  were  determined  to  abide 
by  it  and  make  it  the  means  for  securing  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  some  few  nations  have 
not  had  any  such  intention.  Because  of  that  fact 
many  of  the  noble  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  not  been  achieved  and  international 
peace  and  security  too  often  still  hang  in  the 
balance. 

We  are  meeting  together  here  because  we  have 
common  purposes. 

First  of  all,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest 
in  and  concern  for  continued  United  States  lead- 
ership in  the  free  world. 

Secondly,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  free  world. 

Thirdly,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  United  Nations  as  the  means 


^Address  made  before  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  the 
Observance  of  United  Nations  Day  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  Oct.  24. 


of  uniting  our  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  thus  preserve  the  free 
world. 

Those  of  us  here  assembled  clearly  prove  the 
fii-st  interest  and  concern.  We  here  demonstrate 
the  miderstanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations,  since 
we  know  that  neither  can  safely  hope  to  exist 
without  the  other.  Finally,  we  are  here  in  the 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  best  availa- 
ble means  of  preserving  the  free  world. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  assembled  here  in  a  be- 
lief in  the  United  Nations.  I  contend  that  that 
belief  is  justified.  Let  the  critics  scoff !  The  truth 
is  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  means  of  uniting 
our  strength  through  learning  and  living  together 
to  preserve  the  free  world.  These  two  processes, 
however  slow  and  painful,  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
Americans — and  all  peoples  everywhere  who 
would  be  free — are,  through  the  United  Nations, 
learning  together  the  designs  of  those  who  do  not 
want  the  world  free — the  Soviet  Communists. 
We  Americans  and  all  peoples  who  would  be  free, 
and  remain  free,  are  living  together  and  must 
live  together  to  thwart  these  Communists'  designs. 
We  have  been  living  together  now  as  free  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  for  12  years. 

With  increasing  wisdom  and  cooperation,  we 
may  hope  for  an  eternity  ahead.  Wliat  is  impor- 
tant if  this  eternity  is  to  be  realized  is  that  the 
learning-together  process  must  proceed  and  accel- 
erate. It  is  on  one  lesson  for  the  free  world  that  I 
wish  to  base  my  remarks  tonight. 

The  Middle  East  is  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
today.  Not  only  is  it  on  our  minds  and  the  minds 
of  the  peoples  in  the  area,  but  it  is  currently  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  rulers.     (I  would 
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hasten  to  add — with  regard  to  the  Soviet  rulers, 
this  is  no  recent  development.)  Because  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  area  where  freedom  may  either 
stand  or  fall,  it  might  be  well  to  refresh  our  mem- 
ories and  thereby  learn  together  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  United  Nations  concerning  Soviet 
designs  in  just  one  facet  of  relations  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  is  the  Arab-Israel  problem. 

Even  a  cursory  discussion — which  is  all  that 
can  be  given  to  this  problem  tonight — can  amply 
demonstrate  what  we  free  people  here  and  in  the 
Middle  East  have  learned  and  must  learn  of 
Soviet  strategy  and  intrigue. 

The  Partition  Plan  for  Paiestine 

Perhaps  the  first  major  responsibility  with 
which  a  young  and,  therefore,  vigorous — though 
inexperienced — United  Nations  was  confronted 
was  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Palestine 
mandated  area.  Having  said  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  then  young,  vigorous,  and  inexperienced, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  much  prayerful 
thought  and  deliberation  did  not  go  into  the  ma- 
jority decision  of  the  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 29,  1947,  calling  for  the  partition  of  the 
Palestine  Mandate  area  and  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state  and  an  Arab  state  with  economic 
union. 

A  recollection  of  history  and  a  look  at  the  rec- 
ord makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  motives  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  endorsing  the  Partition  Plan,  were  of  the 
highest  nature.  The  Partition  Plan,  as  adopted, 
actually  represented  years  of  careful  thought — 
even  during  the  time  that  the  area  was  a  man- 
date— as  to  how  best  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Arabs  and  Jews  living  together  in  such  a  small 
and  economically  unviable  area.  The  decision  of 
the  British  Government  to  give  up  the  Palestine 
Mandate  produced  the  urgent  need  for  a  decision 
as  to  what  must  be  done  with  Palestine.  These 
plans  and  thoughts  lay  behind  the  adoption  of  the 
Partition  Plan.  Nevertheless,  as  we  look  back  on 
history  now,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that,  with  the  adoption  of  this  Partition 
Plan  and  with  the  early  clear  indications  that  it 
never  could  be  implemented,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
handed  a  golden  opportunity  to  perpetuate  a  dis- 
pute to  the  detriment  of  the  area  and  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  now  look  back  through  the  records  of 
the  long  and  earnest  labors  in  the  United  Nations 


General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  and  sum- 
marize therefrom  what  have  been  the  roles  of  the 
United  States — and,  I  might  add,  of  virtually 
all  other  members  of  the  two  United  Nations 
bodies — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
tlie  other. 

The  Record  of  the  United  States 

As  far  as  the  United  States  has  been  concerned, 
from  the  time  fighting  broke  out  in  Palestine 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  Partition  Plan 
could  not  be  implemented  peacefully,  it  has  been 
the  determined  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  every  appropriate  occasion  in  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  parties  themselves  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  early  in  1948  the  United  States  announced 
its  view  that  the  Partition  Plan  was  unenforce- 
able. It,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  consider  the  establisliment  of  a  tempo- 
rary trusteeship  over  the  area  until  a  more  lasting 
arrangement  could  be  worked  out.  It  strongly 
supported  the  action  of  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May  1948  to  set  up  a  Media- 
tor for  the  dispute.  The  United  States  lent  the 
Mediator  all  the  support  he  requested.  It  sup- 
ported his  proposed  settlement,  alternative  to  that 
in  the  Partition  Plan,  and,  when  this  failed  to 
achieve  the  necessary  support  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  of 
which  it  has  been  a  member. 

During  1948  and  ever  since,  the  United  States 
has  initiated  or  cosponsored  virtually  all  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cease-fires,  truces,  and  Council  action 
supporting  the  General  Armistice  Agreements 
and  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

With  the  negotiation  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements,  during  the  first  half  of  1949,  gen- 
eral fighting  in  the  Palestine  area  came  to  an  end. 
However,  with  the  discouraging  results  in  efforts 
to  achieve  more  lasting  arrangements  than  the 
Armistice  Agreements,  it  soon  became  the  firm 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  every 
session  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  dispute 
since  August  1949,  that  the  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Armistice  Agreements  should  live  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  Armistice  Agreements  as 
the  means  of  insuring  the  tranquillity  and  relative 
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stability  of  the  area.  As  the  enforcement  agency 
provided  for  in  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments, and  as  the  enforcement  agency  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  in  Palestine  has  received 
vigorous  support  from  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  position  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO),  and 
particularly  its  Chief  of  Staif,  should  have  the 
unstinting  support  not  only  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil but  of  the  parties  themselves. 

There  have  been,  unfortunately,  many  serious 
violations  of  these  Armistice  Agreements  which 
have  required  consideration  of  the  Security  Coim- 
cil.  In  every  instance  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  parties  to  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreements  must  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  Agreements  and  must  resort  to 
the  remedial  procedures  provided  for  in  the 
Agreements.  Each  Armistice  Agreement  has 
such  remedial  procedures,  some  more  detailed 
than  othei'S. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  Palestine  hostilities 
in  1948,  a  critical  Arab  refugee  problem  was 
created.  The  United  States  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  establishing  ways  and  means  for  caring 
for  these  refugees  and,  since  1949,  has  con- 
tributed nearly  $200  million  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  these  refugees,  who  now  number 
nearly  a  million. 

Now  let  us  contrast  this  record  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence:  The  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  pen- 
etrate the  area  by  many  means,  including  two 
basic  stratagems  in  the  United  Nations  designed 
to  insure  that  the  dispute  remained  unresolved. 

First  Soviet  Stratagem:  To  Let  Fighting  Continue 

The  first  Soviet  stratagem  has  been  to  let  the 
parties  fight  on.  The  proof  lies  in  a  review  of 
the  record:  From  the  outset  of  the  disi^ute  in 
1947,  it  was  clear  to  all — and  certainly  to  the 
Soviets — that,  in  the  face  of  opposition  to  carry- 
ing out  the  Partition  Plan,  fighting  was  inevi- 
table. Despite  this,  for  the  first  year  the  Soviet 
Union  representatives  insisted  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  that  the  Par- 
tition Plan  had  to  be  implemented.  Any  con- 
sideration of  other  possible  means  of  resolving 
the  dilemma  were  "diversionary"  or  designed  to 
cloak  "Western  imperialist"  interests  in  the  area. 


They,  therefore,  resisted  the  calling  of  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  review  the 
Palestine  Partition  Plan  in  April  1948.  They 
opposed  the  creation  of  the  Mediator  for  Pales- 
tine, and,  as  long  as  Count  Bernadotte  was  the 
Mediator,  they  resisted  all  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations he  made  on  the  gromid  that  what 
should  be  done  in  solving  the  Palestine  problem 
was  to  proceed  with  the  Partition  Plan. 

As  history  sadly  records,  fighting  in  the  Pales- 
tine area  broke  out  early  in  1948  and  continued 
in  varying  intensity  through  that  year  until  nego- 
tiations started  on  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments between  Israel  and  the  surroimding  Arab 
states. 

Wliat  was  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  regard  to  this  fighting? 

It  abstained  on  Secvirity  Comicil  resolutions  of 
April  17  and  May  22,  1948,  which  called  upon  the 
factions  of  Palestine  to  cease  acts  of  violence  and 
to  refrain  from  bringing  armament  or  armed 
forces  into  the  area. 

It  did  vote  for  the  Security  Council's  cease- 
fire resolution  of  May  29,  1948.  This  resolution 
also  called  for  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
arms  and  military  personnel  and  instructed  the 
Mediator  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the  cease- 
fire. This  favorable  Soviet  vote — the  only  one 
the  Soviets  ever  made — came  immediately  after 
a  Soviet-sponsored  cease-fire  had  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  majority  vote.  Even  usually  agile 
Commimist  dialectics  could  not  justify  such  an 
immediate  reversal,  and  the  Soviet  representative 
had  to  vote  favorably  this  one  time. 

It  abstained  on  June  2  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Mediator  that  he  be  authorized  to  fix  an  effective 
date  for  a  truce  between  the  parties  and  fix  the 
duration  of  that  truce. 

It  abstained  on  July  7  on  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  truce. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  July  15  consti- 
tuting the  cease-fire  order  which  still  governs  the 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
Arab  states. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  August  19 
calling  for  the  parties  in  the  Jerusalem  area  to 
insure  against  violations  of  the  truce. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  November  4 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  lines  held 
a  month  earlier  before  serious  fighting  had 
recormnenced. 
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It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  December  29 
calling  for  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  the  Negev. 

But  this  was  not  the  end — 

This  policy  of  7iot  standing  in  the  way  of  fight- 
ing in  the  area  continued  even  after  the  Armistice 
Agreements.  Thus,  for  example,  when  serious 
fighting  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel  in 
May  1951,  the  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  a  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  calling  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire.  The  Soviet  representative  blandly 
gave  as  the  reason  for  his  abstention  the  fact  that 
the  resolution  referred  to  several  previous  reso- 
lutions on  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  abstained. 

It  is  logical  to  draw  from  this  record  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  not  wishing  to  take  overt 
responsibility  for  continued  fighting  which  a 
veto  would  have  implied  has  never  been  averse  to 
having  the  fighting  continued  and,  accordingly, 
has  not  been  prepared  to  aline  itself  on  the  side 
of  stopping  the  fighting. 

Second  Soviet  Stratagem:  Limiting  U.N.  Efforts 

The  second  stratagem  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  to  limit,  if  not  destroy,  the  effectiveness  of 
any  United  Nations  effort  in  settling  the  dispute. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
Soviets  opposed  the  setting  up  of  a  Mediator. 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  a  resolution  to 
create  the  truce  organization  in  April  1948  which 
was  designed  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting 
and  violence  in  the  Palestine  area. 

At  the  December  1948  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion, but  not  before  it  had  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  be  constituted  on  such  a  geo- 
graphical basis  as  to  permit  Soviet  participation. 
In  subsequent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Soviet  representatives  have  taken  numerous  op- 
portunities to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission  without  regard  for 
what  might  be  the  means  for  possible  further 
negotiations  between  the  parties. 

It  abstained  on  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  August  11,  1949,  whereby  the  Security  Council 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements,  which  the  Acting  Mediator,  Dr. 
Ealph  Bundle,  had  finished  negotiating  between 
Israel  and  the  surrounding  Arab  states.  That 
resolution  also  made  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 


Truce  Supervision  Organization  and  the  observers 
agents  of  the  Council. 

The  Soviet  representative  urged  that,  since  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements  had  been  reached, 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  the  previous 
December,  should  be  abolished  and  the  United 
Nations  truce  observers  in  Palestine  should  be  re- 
called and  disbanded.  All  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Mediator,  the  truce  observers,  and  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  could  and  should  devolve  upon 
the  parties  to  the  Armistice  Agreements  them- 
selves. This  Soviet  proposal  was  made  m  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  that  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  could  not  be 
abolished  by  the  Security  Council  smce  it  was  a 
subsidiary  body  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  November  17, 

1950,  which  was  cosponsored  by  the  United  States, 
and  whicli  sought  to  support  the  role  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  settling  the  disputes  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  between  Jordan 
and  Israel  on  the  other. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  May  18,  1951, 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  over 
the  Syria-Israel  Demilitarized  Zone  was  affirmed. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  September  1, 

1951,  calling  upon  Egypt  to  lift  restrictions  on 
sliipping  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  the  resolution 
of  November  24,  1953,  which  resulted  in  the  cen- 
sure of  Israel  for  the  Qibya  raid  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Israel  on  October  14  and  15, 1953.  This 
resolution  also,  among  other  things,  recalled  the 
obligations  of  the  parties  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence; called  upon  them  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization; and  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  consider,  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  Truce  Supervi- 
sion Organization. 

On  January  22,  1954,  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
took to  veto  a  resolution  relating  to  steps  designed 
to  reaffirm  tlie  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
the  Syria-Israel  Demilitarized  Zone. 

On  March  27,  1954,  the  second  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  relating  to  the  Egyptian  restric- 
tions on  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  resolution  called  upon 
Egypt  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  September 
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1, 1951,  on  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  abstained. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  Voted  For 

In  fairness  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  want  to  men- 
tion, also,  the  measures  they  voted  for. 

In  March  1955  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  a 
resolution  which  authorized  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  to  under- 
take certain  negotiations  with  the  parties  de- 
signed to  insure  more  effective  security  arrange- 
ments along  the  Egypt-Israel  demarcation  lines. 
Both  Egypt  and  Israel  indicated  general  support 
for  this  resolution,  but,  in  noting  this  fact,  the 
Soviet  representative  took  the  occasion  to  make 
a  vitriolic  attack  on  Turkey  and  military  alliances 
alleging  that  they  were  the  real  cause  of  tension 
in  the  area. 

On  September  8,  1955,  following  serious  border 
incidents  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Soviet 
Union  voted  for  a  resolution  which  continued  the 
efforts  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  authorized  by  the  previous 
resolution  of  March  30,  1955.  Mr.  Sobolev  pled 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranqiiillity  on  the 
Egyptian-Israel  frontier.  That  plea,  however, 
was  being  made  at  the  very  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  concluding  its  well-known  arms  deal 
with  the  Egyptian  Government. 

As  perhaps  its  most  notable  gesture  of  unanim- 
ity, the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  a  United  States- 
sponsored  resolution  of  April  4,  1956,  whereby 
the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  go  to  the 
Palestine  area  to  survey  the  enforcement  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ments and  the  Council's  resolutions  and  to  under- 
take certain  negotiations  with  the  parties  to  the 
Armistice  Agreements  designed  to  insure  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Agreements.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  voted  for  the  resolution  only  after  it  found 
no  support  for  its  so-called  "clarifying  amend- 
ments," the  most  important  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  have  limited  the  Secretary-General 
to  making  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  area 
rather  than  taking  any  remedial  steps  which 
might  strengthen  the  enforcement  machinery  of 
the  Armistice  Agreements. 

Two  months  later,  in  June  1956,  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  considered  the  Secretary-General's 
report  on  his  negotiations,  the  Council  consid- 


ered a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  King- 
dom which  generally  endorsed  the  Secretary- 
General's  actions  and  recommendations  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  good  offices  with  the 
parties.  The  Soviet  Union  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion but  not  until  after  it  had  insisted  on  an 
amendment  whereby  the  Secretary-General's  good 
offices  should  not  exceed  those  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Coimcil's  earlier  resolution  of  April  4. 

The  record  shows  that  it  has  been  the  objective 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that,  if  United  Nations  mech- 
anisms in  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  did  not  in- 
volve Soviet  participation,  those  mechanisms 
sliould  be  as  nearly  restricted  and  ineffective  as 
possible. 

As  an  illustration  of  Soviet  efforts  to  partici- 
pate in  United  Nations  action  in  the  area,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  1948,  after  having  abstained 
in  the  Security  Coimcil  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Conciliation  Commission  and  having  opposed 
in  the  General  Assembly  the  establishment  of  the 
Mediator,  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  became  very 
anxious  to  contribute  military  observers  to  the 
corps  of  observers  already  set  up  in  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  be- 
came so  persistent  in  this  regard  that  it  finally 
tabled  a  resolution  on  June  15,  1948,  providing 
for  the  increase  of  military  observers  attached  to 
the  United  Nations  Mediator  by  some  30  to  50  ob- 
servers. The  Soviet  Union  indicated  that  at  least 
five  of  these  observers  should  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  easily  failed  to 
carry. 

Now  I  would  turn  briefly  to  one  last,  but  thor- 
oughly cynical,  aspect  of  Soviet  posture  in  the 
United  Nations.  Though  posing  as  champions 
of  the  downtrodden  peoples,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  given  one  single  ruble  to  the  United 
Nations  agency  for  the  i-elief  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  nearly  one  million  Arab  refugees ! 

I  have  perhaps  bored  you  with  details,  but, 
where  details  become  an  indictment,  they  shoidd 
be  heeded.  I  think  that  for  our  purpose  here 
tonight,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  reiterate  that 
the  records  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  make  crystal  clear  that  over  the 
years  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  wanted  agree- 
ment which  would  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute.  It  has,  in  its  minority — 
although  veto-powerful — position  in  the  Security 
Council,  diligently  pursued  this  objective.    It  has 
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taken  sides,  it  has  shifted  sides,  in  order  that  the 
dispute  might  continue.  Where  no  agreement  is 
possible,  Soviet  intrigue  can  prosper.  Therefore, 
lack  of  agreement  is  an  essential  of  SoAdet 
strategy. 

Debate  on  Suez  Crisis 

I  personally  shall  never  forget  how  clearly  this 
point  was  brought  to  light  by  the  debate  in  the 
Security  Coimcil  last  October  on  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis.  At  that  time  the  then  Soviet  Foreign 
IVIinister,  Mr.  Shepilov,  during  the  course  of  debate 
recommended  that  the  solution  of  this  Suez  crisis 
(which  had  then  been  going  on  for  some  months) 
could  best  be  sought  through  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  of  nations,  the  most  important  req- 
uisite of  which  would  be  "that  the  composition 
of  the  Committee  be  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
forestall  the  prevalence  of  some  one  point 
of  view."  Secretary  Dulles  exposed  this  proposal 
most  effectively,  I  thought.  In  a  subsequent 
speech  in  the  Comicil,  he  stated : 

He  [Mr.  Shepilov]  obviously  believes  it  unfortunate 
that  18  nations,  representing  over  90  percent  of  the 
traflSc  and  a  diversified  user  interest,  could  agree  upon  a 
solution.  So  he  wants  to  make  a  fresh  start  by  estab- 
lishing a  committee  which  is  so  constituted  that  we  can 
know  in  advance  that  it  will  never  agree ! 

It  is  not  without  precedent  that  a  government  feels 
that  it  can  gain  by  perpetuating  controversy.  We  have 
a  proverb  about  "fishing  in  troubled  waters."  But  it  is 
usually  considered  respectable  to  veil  such  purpose. 
Barely  has  a  scheme  to  perpetuate  controversy  been  so 
candidly  revealed. 

After  this  doleful  recital  of  Soviet  strategy,  the 
critics  may  again  scoff  and  contend  that  this  re- 
cital of  facts  just  proves  that  the  United  Nations 
is  of  little  or  no  value.  I  say,  let  the  critics 
scoff !  Our  belief  in  the  United  Nations  is  justi- 
fied. Despite  all  the  postures,  positions,  strategifis, 
and  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute,  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  been  able  to  stop  the  fighting 
in  the  area  and  have  been  able  to  build  up  a  jur- 
isprudence and  the  machinery  for  insuring  that, 
however  unsatisfactory  the  Armistice  Agreements 
may  be  in  leading  to  the  stability  of  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  area,  they  are  in  the  main  en- 
forced. The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  well  aware 
of  the  weight  of  world  opinion  represented  by  a 
majority  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  and  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  peace  with 


justice  in  the  area  will  not  be  frustrated  by  a 
Soviet  veto. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that 
the  United  Nations  is  a  means  whereby  the  free 
world  can  and  must  unite  its  strength  through 
learning  together.  The  Soviet  rulers,  who  work 
best  in  the  dark,  may  often  wish  that  their  record 
in  the  United  Nations  could  be  hidden,  but  it 
cannot.  We,  as  free  people,  are  learning  from 
this  record  something  of  the  designs  against  our 
freedom.  We  can  learn  together  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  still  more  concerned  about 
satellites  here  on  earth  than  about  those  in  the 
sky.  Let  us  hope  that  all  who  love  freedom  will, 
in  time,  leani  together  through  the  medium  of 
the  United  Nations  the  threat  to  their  freedom. 
In  so  doing,  free  peoples  everywhere  wUl  be  en- 
abled to  live  together  in  united  strength. 


U.S.  and  Sudan  To  Negotiate 
Mutual  Security  Agreement 

Press  release  649  dated  December  3 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Sudan  have  agreed 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  providing  for  extension  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Sudan  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  is  expected  that  the  negotiations  will  com- 
mence in  the  near  future. 


U.S.  To  Issue  Passports  to  Relatives  of 
Americans  Held  in  Communist  China 

Press  release  656  dated  December  6 

Following  consideration  of  renewed  requests 
from  certain  relatives  of  Americans  imprisoned  in 
Communist  China  for  passports  in  order  to  visit 
them,  the  Department  of  State  has  decided  to  issue 
passports,  not  restricted  as  regards  travel  to  Com- 
mimist  China,  to  such  close  relatives  as  apply  for 
passports  for  this  purpose.^ 


'  At  the  time  when  families  of  U.S.  fliers  imprisoned  in 
Communist  China  were  invited  by  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  to  visit  the  prisoners,  the  Department  released 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  these  families  on  the 
subject  of  such  visits.  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
7,  1955,  p.  214. 
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From  the  day  of  their  imprisonment  the  release 
of  the  Americans  held  in  Communist  China  has 
been  a  major  foreign-policy  objective  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  United  States  has  sought  the 
assistance  and  good  offices  of  friendly  govern- 
ments, and  since  June  5,  1954,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  have  met  with  Chinese  Commu- 
nist representatives  more  than  80  times  at  Geneva 
to  seek  their  release.  What  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  was  reached  on  September  10, 
1955,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  in  a  public 
announcement  agreed  to  permit  all  Americans  to 
return  expeditiously  to  the  United  States.^  More 
than  2  years  liave  passed  since  that  time,  but  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  still  holding  six  of  our 
citizens  in  prison.^ 

The  Chinese  Communists  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions, expressed  a  willingness  to  allow  relatives 
of  imprisoned  Americans  to  visit  them.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  in  view  of  the  prolonged  and 
tragic  separation  of  these  six  men  from  their 
families  despite  all  efforts  to  bring  about  their 
release,  is  prepared  to  issue  to  members  of  their 
immediate  families  passports  not  restricted  as  re- 
gards travel  to  Communist  China.  However,  in 
line  with  the  basic  policy  toward  communism  in 
China,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
address  at  San  Francisco,  June  28,  1957,^  it  re- 
mains the  general  policy  of  the  Government  not 
to  issue  passports  for  travel  to  Communist  China. 


The  longstanding  friendship  of  the  American 
and  Albanian  people  has  sprimg  from  the  natural 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Albanian  people  for  freedom  and 
independence.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  President  Wilson  championed  Albania's 
right  to  national  independence,  and  during  World 
AVar  II  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  Albanian  inde- 
pendence. Today  the  United  States  continues  to 
support  the  right  of  the  Albanian  people  to  free- 
dom and  independence,  which  will  again  insure 
Albania  its  rightful  place  in  the  commimity  of 
nations. 


United  States  Gives  $7  Million 
to  Malaria  Eradication  Campaign 

Following  is  a  Department  announceinent,  with 
hackground  information  {press  release  652),  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  contribution  on  Decetriber  5  of 
$7  million  to  worldwide  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams, together  with  the  texts  of  statements 
made  hy  Secretary  Dulles,  Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi- 
zation, and  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Director  General 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 


Albanian  Independence  Day 

Press  release  646  dated  November  27 

The  celebration  of  Albanian  Independence  Day 
on  November  28  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Albanian  people  over  the 
centuries,  commemorating  as  it  does  both  the  dec- 
laration of  Albanian  independence  by  its  national 
hero,  Skanderbeg,  in  1443  and  Albania's  reemer- 
gence  as  a  modern  state  6  centuries  later  through 
the  proclamation  of  its  independence  at  Vlore  on 
November  28,  1912. 


=  For  text,  see  md.,  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  4.56. 

°  For  a  Department  announcement  concerning  the  im- 
prisoned Americans,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  261.  The 
six  Americans  still  held  are  John  Thomas  Downey,  Rich- 
ard G.  Fecteau,  Robert  McCann,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick 
McCormack,  Hugh  F.  Redmond,  Jr.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Paul  Wagner. 

"■Ihid.,  July  1.5,  1957,  p.  91. 


PRESENTATION  CEREMONY 

Secretary  Dulles  on  December  5  presented  two 
checks  totaling  $7  million  to  representatives  of 
two  international  health  organizations  as  a  part 
of  this  country's  voluntary  contribution  to  a  60- 
nation  worldwide  malaria  eradication  program. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Director  General  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  received  a  check  for 
$5  million  on  behalf  of  his  organization,  and  Dr. 
Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Organization,  which  serves  as  the 
regional  office  for  the  Americas  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  received  a  check  for  $2 
million  for  their  special  malaria  eradication 
funds. 

These  sums  are  part  of  the  $23,300,000  which 
the  United  States  is  contributing  this  year  for 
this  purpose.  The  remaining  $16,300,000  will  be 
spent  through  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
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ministration's  programs  in  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  is  providing  direct  assistance. 

In  a  brief  statement  IVIr.  Dulles  stressed  the 
continuing  American  interest  in  the  humanitarian 
goals  of  international  organizations  and  cited  the 
present  contribution  as  a  concrete  example  of  this 
interest.  Dr.  Candau  and  Dr.  Soper  thanked 
the  Secretary  for  the  U.S.  contributions  and 
described  the  programs  which  their  organizations 
have  undertaken  in  this  field. 


BACKGROUND 

U.S.  contributions  of  $5  million  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  $2  million  to  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization  represent  U.S. 
participation,  for  fiscal  year  1958,  in  the  inter- 
national effort  at  malaria  eradication.  Some  60 
nations  are  taking  part  in  this  all-out  attack  on 
the  number-one  disease  problem  of  the  world.  In 
bilateral  health  programs  with  21  nations,  the 
United  States  also  is  contributing  extensively  to 
the  same  goal  of  eradication. 

Malaria  affects  about  200  million  human  beings 
a  year  and  causes  about  2  million  deaths.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  human  misery  it  produces,  its  eco- 
nomic toll  is  very  large — in  low  labor  efficiency, 
high  absentee  rates,  low  rate  of  capital  invest- 
ment, neglect  of  natural  resources,  and  costs  of 
sickness.  This  toll  is  heaviest  on  newly  develop- 
ing countries  which  today  need  all  available  eco- 
nomic resources  to  make  progress  in  living  stand- 
ards. Yet  even  the  United  States  does  not  escape 
some  of  these  costs,  since  it  is  estimated  that  there 
is  a  "hidden"  5  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
products  the  United  States  imports  from  these 
countries  as  the  result  of  malaria. 

Recent  antimalaria  campaigns  have  shown  that 
malaria  can  be  eradicated,  not  merely  "controlled." 
Eradication  has  been  virtually  accomplished  in 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  and 
Italy,  and  large  areas  of  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Indonesia,  and  other  countries. 

The  key  factor  is  "residual"  spraying  with 
DDT  and  other  insecticides.  This  procedure  does 
not  involve  killing  large  numbers  of  mosquitoes 
or  destroying  their  breeding  places.  It  instead 
gives  protection  to  human  habitations  and  kills 
the  mosquitoes  that  come  near  human  beings. 
Walls  of  houses  and  other  surfaces  are  sprayed, 
usually  twice  a  year,  and  the  mosquitoes,  which 
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come  to  feed  on  numan  beings  and  transmit  ma- 
laria in  the  process,  are  killed  when  they  rest  on 
walls  before  or  after  feeding. 

With  continued  spraying  for  perhaps  4  years 
and  treatment  of  existing  malaria  cases  with 
drugs,  malaria  in  effect  is  wiped  out,  for  there  is 
less  and  less  malaria  that  can  be  transmitted. 
Malaria  campaigns  then  become  only  sui'veillance 
programs — checking  to  discover  cases  of  malaria 
and  preventing  transmission. 

Attempts  to  "control"  malaria  have  gone  on  for 
50  years  or  more  and  with  considerable  success. 
With  the  use  of  DDT,  however,  eradication  came 
to  be  considered,  and  at  the  1948  International 
Congress  on  Malaria  and  Tropical  Diseases,  held 
in  Washington,  several  scientific  papers  dealt  with 
the  idea  of  eradication,  as  contrasted  to  "control." 

Launching  of  Program 

At  the  14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence, which  met  in  Chile  in  1954,  the  American  Re- 
publics decided  to  launch  a  program  for  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
At  the  WHO  meeting  in  Mexico  in  1955,  all  na- 
tions represented  at  the  meeting  endorsed  the  idea 
of  worldwide  eradication.  The  present  activities 
are  the  result  of  these  decisions. 

"What  is  sought  is  eradication  of  the  disease 
from  virtually  all  malarious  areas  except  for 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  a  few  other  pres- 
ently inaccessible  places.  The  plan  is  to  proceed 
in  individual  countries  to  create  malaria-free 
areas  and  ultimately  to  have  these  overlap  with 
others  within  the  individual  nation  and  with 
those  in  adjoining  nations. 

Under  technical  cooperation  programs,  the 
United  States  has  already  assisted  many  other 
nations  in  organizing  antimalaria  activities  and 
in  equipping  spraying  teams,  obtaining  supplies 
of  DDT,  and  setting  up  laboratories.  These 
efforts  will  be  continued  in  bilateral  programs. 

The  international  effort  will  be  carried  out  over 
a  5-year  period.  For  fiscal  year  1958,  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  and  60  other 
nations,  plus  the  international  organizations,  is 
estimated  at  $107.2  million. 

Nations  where  malaria  activities  center  will 
provide  about  $61  million.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion, to  "WHO,  PASO,  and  bilateral  programs,  is 
$23.3  million.  WHO  and  UNICEF  (United 
Nations  Children's  Fund)   will  spend  an  addi- 
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tional  $10  million,  and  $12.9  million  will  come 
from  loans  of  local  currency  under  U.S.  Public 
Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act)  and  other  programs.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  members  of  the  WHO  and  PASO  will 
make  voluntary  contributions  to  the  special 
malaria  funds  of  these  organizations. 

The  first  years  of  the  program  will  emphasize  a 
"tooling  up,"  organizing  campaigns  and  obtain- 
ing needed  supplies  and  equipment.  Antimalaria 
activities  will  reach  a  peak  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  and  then  taper  off.  Surveillance  programs, 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale  and  within  the 
normal  public  health  programs  of  various 
nations,  will  follow. 

Economic  Results 

Very  important  economic  results  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  virtual  certainty  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  already  occurred. 

For  example,  in  India  an  important  agricul- 
tural area  called  the  "terai,"  in  northern  India, 
was  long  neglected  because  of  prevalence  of 
malaria.  After  a  4-year  campaign,  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  increased  from  38,800  acres  to 
162,000  acres,  and  food-grain  production  was  up 
130  percent. 

In  Venezuela,  the  Creole  Petroleiun  Company, 
maintaining  a  camp  for  1,400  employees,  lost 
$400,000  because  of  malaria.  A  DDT  campaign, 
costing  $50,000  a  year,  was  started  in  1947,  and 
in  2  years  malaria  virtually  disapi)eared. 

In  Greece,  malaria  cases  formerly  numbered 
2  million  a  year,  and  Greece  spent  $1.2  million  a 
year  to  buy  quinine  to  treat  malaria  patients. 
An  antimalaria  campaign  from  1946  to  1951  re- 
duced the  number  of  cases  to  about  10,000  and 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  30  million  man-days 
annually.  Greece's  quinine-purchasing  unit  was 
disbanded. 

In  Ceylon,  an  incidence  of  41.2  percent  in  1946 
was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  by 
1954  as  a  result  of  control  operations.  Ceylon 
was  able  to  bring  an  additional  200  square  miles 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

On  the  island  of  Negros,  in  the  Philippines, 
malaria  incidence  has  been  reduced  by  85  pexcent. 
On  a  road  construction  job  in  Mindanao,  malaria 
control  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $160,000  on 
one  contract  alone. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  654  dated  December  5 

This  ceremony  symbolizes  a  purpose  to  which 
i\jnerican  policy  is  dedicated.  That  purpose  is  to 
harness  together  in  a  joint  effort  the  total  capa- 
bilities of  freedom-loving  peoples  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  with  justice  and  to  lift  from  the 
backs  of  mankind  the  burdens  of  poverty,  hvmger, 
and  disease. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  United 
States  today  should  join  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization  in  a  unified  campaign  to  eradicate 
what  is  possibly  the  greatest  single  source  of 
death  and  sickness  in  the  world  today. 

This  is  malaria. 

Last  year,  malaria  attacked  some  200  million 
people.     Some  2  million  died  of  the  disease. 

Through  these  deaths  and  the  weakened  condi- 
tion of  those  who  survived,  malaria  left  its  trail 
of  personal  tragedy  and  of  adverse  effects  on 
industry,  agriculture,  education,  economic  prog- 
ress. Each  year  millions  of  man-hours  of  pro- 
ductive labor  are  lost  due  to  malaria. 

Our  own  nation  has  suffered  acutely  from  this 
disease.  Until  recent  years  malaria  cost  the 
United  States  over  $500  million  a  year  and  an 
unmeasurable  amount  of  human  misery.  Our 
country  has  now  rid  itself  of  this  scourge. 

Yet  today,  more  than  600  million  persons  in  the 
world  are  still  exposed  to  this  killing  and  debili- 
tating disease. 

Tlie  United  States,  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress,^ agreed  with  the  goal  of  malaria  eradica- 
tion set  by  the  1955  Assembly  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, proposes  that  we  and  other  nations  join  to- 
gether to  strengthen  and  expand  our  bilateral, 
regional,  and  other  international  efforts  to  relieve 
humanity  and  the  economies  of  the  nations  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  malaria.  The  emphasis  must 
shift  from  the  control  of  malaria  to  its  eradica- 
tion. 

We  know  it  can  be  done.  Advances  in  medical 
science  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  now  techni- 
cally possible  to  eradicate  malaria  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


'  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  mutual  security  program  for  1958,  see  Bulletin  of 
.June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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But  to  capitalize  on  this  unique  opportunity, 
nations  and  international  organizations  must  act 
in  concert  now  and  should  increase  their  contribu- 
tions of  funds  and  skills  to  this  great  work.  If 
the  world  does  not  immediately  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  opportunity  may  well  be  lost.  A 
major  campaign,  eneigetically  pressed  on  all 
fronts,  is  imperative.  The  campaign  must  be 
completed  before  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito 
becomes  resistant  to  modern  insecticides. 

In  these  times  when  so  much  of  the  world's  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  terrifying,  destructive 
inventions  of  science,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  particularly  pleased  to  dedicate  a  full  por- 
tion of  its  scientific  knowledge  and  financial  re- 
sources, in  cooperation  with  those  of  the  splendid 
organizations  you  represent,  to  an  all-out  effort 
for  the  peaceful  and  constructive  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

To  this  end,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  present  to  you.  Dr.  Candau,  as 
Director  General  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, a  check  for  $5  million,  and  to  you.  Dr.  Soper, 
as  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization, a  check  for  $2  million,  to  be  applied 
toward  malaria  eradication. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  SOPER 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  accept 
this  contribution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Malaria  Eradication  Fund  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  able  to  report  at 
this  time  that  all  of  the  malarious  countries  and 
territories  of  the  Americas  are  participating  or 
are  actively  planning  participation  in  1958  in  the 
malaria  eradication  program  for  the  "Western 
Hemisphere,  approved  by  the  14th  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1954. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  mter- American 
program  has  since  1955  been  part  of  the  larger 
program  for  the  world  approved  by  the  eighth 
World  Health  Assembly  in  Mexico  City. 

The  bold,  imaginative  project  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  approved  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  is  most  difficult 
and  costly.  It  has  become  a  practical,  operative 
program  only  through  the  recognition  by  your 


Government  of  its  importsmce  and  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  its  success  by  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  all  of  the  agencies  collab- 
orating in  this  joint  undertaking. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  CANDAU 

On  behalf  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
I  have  the  honor  to  accept  this  generous  contribu- 
tion from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  WHO's  Malaria  Eradication  Spe- 
cial Account. 

As  you  have  indicated,  Mr.  Secretary,  malaria 
is  one  of  the  gravest  public  health  problems  in  the 
world  today.  And  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  in  this 
shrinking  world  the  health  of  any  one  country  is 
not  only  our  common  concern,  but  it  is  reflected  in 
the  greater  well-being  of  all. 

Certain  regions  of  the  world  are  particularly 
afflicted  with  the  scourge  of  malaria.  In  only 
three  countries  in  Asia,  namely,  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Indonesia,  there  are  some  500  million  persons 
living  in  malarious  areas  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  infection. 

Most  significant  is  your  contribution  today,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
broad  financial  help  the  United  States  is  giving, 
through  WHO  and  PASB  regular  programs,  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance,  through  UNICEF,  and  especially 
through  the  bilateral  programs,  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  malaria  and  of  many  other 
health  problems  throughout  the  world. 

As  important  as  this  contribution  is,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a 
far  more  significant  contribution  from  the  United 
States  of  America — the  making  of  its  great  tech- 
nical knowledge  available  to  the  whole  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion that  exists  between  the  WHO  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration — a  clear 
demonstration  of  our  common  goal,  that  of  im- 
proving health  conditions  all  over  the  world.  And 
in  improving  health  conditions  we  are  building 
a  firmer  foundation  for  permanent  peace  and 
security. 

These  new  funds,  Mr.  Secretary,  should  greatly 
encourage  and  stimulate  nations  everywhere  to  get 
on  with  the  job — the  eradication  of  malaria  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Review  of  12th  Session  of  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 


Press  release  653  dated  December  5 

The  37  countries  which  are  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  ended  their  12th  session  on  November  30 
at  Geneva.  In  6  weeks  of  intensive  work  they 
completed  action  on  a  number  of  important 
trade  issues  and  began  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Treaty  Establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC),  which  is  also  known 
as  the  European  Common  Market  Treaty.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  continue  this  study 
during  the  next  year. 

Among  topics  discussed  this  year  were  several 
programs  for  economic  integration,  of  which  the 
EEC  was  the  most  important.  In  addition  the 
following  were  discussed :  restrictions  on  imports 
maintained  to  protect  foreign-exchange  reserves; 
complaints  of  actions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement;  requests  for  waivers  of 
obligations  and  reports  on  waivers  granted  in  the 
past;  special  problems  of  trade,  such  as  those 
peculiar  to  trade  in  primary  commodities;  and 
customs  regulations. 

Representatives  of  the  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  General  Agreement  meet  an- 
nually to  discuss  problems  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment in  order  to  further  the  development  of 
international  trade.  The  General  Agreement  it- 
self is  made  up  of  (1)  a  set  of  principles  for  fair 
international  trade,  and  (2)  lists  of  tariff  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  the  Contracting  Parties  as 
a  result  of  tariff  bargaining  sessions. 

The  EEC  treaty  was  the  most-discussed  topic 
of  the  6-week  meeting  and  drew  the  most  atten- 
tion in  addresses  at  the  meeting  of  ministerial 
representatives  from  October  28  to  30,  in  the  third 
week  of  the  session.  Representatives  of  32  coun- 
tries spoke  during  the  3  days  set  aside  for  the 
high-level  debate.^  It  was  recognized  that  entry 
into  effect  of  the  EEC  treaty  was  of  vital  impor- 


tance and  that  ways  must  be  found  under  which 
the  treaty  and  the  General  Agreement  could  com- 
plement each  other  in  contributions  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  represented  tlie  United  States  during  the  min- 
isterial meetings.^ 

European  Economic  Community 

The  EEC  treaty  was  signed  by  France,  Italy, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  in  March  of  this 
year.  The  process  of  ratification  by  the  six  coun- 
tries is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  treaty  will  become  effective  January  1,  1958. 
During  a  transitional  period  of  12  to  15  years,  the 
six  nations  are  to  remove  substantially  all  internal 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  move 
toward  a  common  external  tariff  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  complete  customs 
union  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  ministers  in  their  addresses  at  the  session 
recognized  the  historical  importance  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  formation  of  the  EEC; 
they  also  pointed  out  that  certain  problems  might 
arise  for  the  trade  of  nonmember  countries  in  the 
course  of  implementation  of  the  treaty.  Detailed 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  EEC  treaty 
in  the  light  of  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment therefore  began  immediately  after  the  min- 
isterial meeting. 

The  examination  covered  particularly  the  ar- 
rangements provided  for  in  the  EEC  treaty  with 
respect  to  tariffs,  the  use  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  the  association  with 
the  EEC  of  the  members'  overseas  countries  and 
territories,  chiefly  the  African  territories  of 
France  and  Belgium. 


'  For  text  of  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Mann 
on  Oct.  28,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2.5, 1957,  p.  846. 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  768. 
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Extensive  discussions  were  held  on  each  of  these 
matters  during  the  session,  and  significant  prog- 
ress was  made  in  clarifying  the  issues  which  might 
arise  both  during  and  after  the  transitional 
period.  It  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  decisions 
or  judgments  with  regard  to  these  issues  during 
the  session,  primarily  because  some  of  them  de- 
pended on  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  institutions 
of  the  Community.  These  institutions  will  not  be 
set  up  until  the  treaty  enters  into  force. 

The  Contracting  Parties  decided  that  the  Inter- 
sessional  Committee  should  continue  the  work 
started  at  this  session  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  institutions  of  the  EEC.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  all  General  Agreement 
countries  will  be  represented  on  the  Intersessional 
Committee  during  the  period  between  the  12th  and 
13th  sessions,  although  normally  the  committee 
is  composed  of  delegates  of  about  half  of  them. 
The  committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  on  April  14, 
1958,  further  to  consider  EEC  treaty  questions. 
It  will  report  to  the  Contracting  Parties  at  their 
13th  session  in  the  fall  of  next  year. 

EURATOM  Treaty 

Discussion  also  took  place  at  the  12th  session 
on  the  trade  aspects  of  the  Treaty  Establishing 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EUKATOM) .  The  EUKATOM  treaty,  drafted 
and  signed  in  conjunction  with  the  EEC  treaty 
by  the  same  six  nations,  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  accelerated  establishment  of  a  common 
market  with  respect  to  certain  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  production  and  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  Only  the  trade  provisions  were  consid- 
ered, and  it  was  decided  that  further  considera- 
tion could  take  place  along  with  the  provisions  of 
the  EEC  treaty. 

European  Free-Trade  Area 

In  action  on  another  aspect  of  European  eco- 
nomic integration,  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed 
that  the  Intersessional  Committee  should  follow 
developments  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean Free-Trade  Area  presently  being  negotiated 
in  Paris.  The  FTA  would  associate  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  member  countries  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
with  the  6-nation  EEC.  The  United  States  is  an 
associated  country  of  the  OEEC  and  takes  part 
in  activities  of  the  organization  but  is  not  a  pro- 


spective member  of  the  proposed  European  Free- 
Trade  Area.  A  free-trade  area  differs  from  a 
customs  union  (such  as  the  EEC)  in  that,  while 
both  eliminate  internal  restrictions,  only  the  cus- 
toms union  has  a  common  external  tariff.  Each 
member  of  a  free-trade  area  maintains  its  own 
tariffs  against  imports  from  nonmembers. 

Other  Economic  Integration  Programs 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  con- 
cerning developments  during  the  past  year  under 
its  free-trade  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Nicaraguan  delegate  also  reported 
that  progress  had  been  made  toward  creation  of 
a  5-nation  Central  American  free-trade  area,  al- 
tliough  no  treaty  has  yet  been  signed. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  Franco-Tunisian 
Customs  Union  was  deferred  to  the  13th  session. 

Consultations  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

The  Contracting  Parties  completed  a  series  of 
consultations  on  quantitative  import  restrictions 
imposed  for  balance-of -payments  reasons.  Twen- 
ty-one countries  consulted  on  such  restrictions, 
which  they  maintain  in  accordance  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  in  the  General  Agreement 
against  quotas. 

This  program  of  consultations,  the  first  stage 
of  which  was  held  in  June,^  was  initiated  as  the 
result  of  a  U.S.  proposal  accepted  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  their  11th  (1956)  session.  Be- 
cause of  amendments  to  the  General  Agreement 
which  recently  came  into  force  for  most  countries, 
such  consultations  will,  beginning  in  1959,  be  held 
annually  for  industrialized  countries  and  every 
otlier  year  for  less  developed  countries. 

In  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  consulta- 
tions, the  U.S.  representative  at  the  session  said 
his  country  was  gratified  at  their  success  and  at 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which  the  consult- 
ing comitries  entered  into  the  consultations.  A 
number  of  measures  to  eliminate  import  quotas 
were  aimounced  during  the  consultations,  and 
there  was  broad  agreement  that  the  use  of  sound 
internal  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  can  fre- 
quently avert  the  need  to  resort  to  quantitative  re- 
strictions when  faced  with  balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 


'  Ibid.,  July  22, 1957,  p.  153. 
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As  a  result  of  the  consultations,  it  was  agreed 
that  Germany  was  no  longer  entitled  to  maintain 
quantitative  restrictions  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons.  The  German  delegate  presented  a  state- 
ment at  the  12th  session  describing  the  program 
his  Government  intended  to  follow  for  eliminat- 
ing balance-of-payments  restrictions.  Many  dele- 
gates thought  the  program  described  was  insuffi- 
cient to  fulfill  Germany's  obligations  under  the 
General  Agreement.  The  German  delegate  un- 
dertook to  transmit  to  the  German  Government 
these  expressions  of  opinion. 

Hard-Core  Decision 

The  Contracting  Parties  extended  for  1  year  a 
1955  decision  to  permit  a  country  whose  balance- 
of-payments  situation  had  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  no  longer  justified  retention  of  quan- 
titative controls  on  imports  to  maintain  some  of 
those  controls  on  a  decreasing  basis  and  over  a 
limited  time.  The  decision  was  taken  to  permit 
such  countries  to  ease  the  effect  of  a  sudden  with- 
drawal of  such  controls  on  domestic  industries. 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  the  report  of 
Belgium  on  its  waiver  imder  this  decision  and 
urged  Belgium  to  hasten  the  process  of  eliminat- 
ing the  restrictions.  Belgium  has  agreed  that  all 
such  controls  will  be  eliminated  by  1961. 

New  Contracting  Parties 

At  the  12th  session  Ghana  and  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  which  acquired  their  independence  in 
1957,  became  the  36th  and  37th  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement. 

This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  provision 
by  which  a  dependent  territory  to  which  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  has  applied  may  automatically  be- 
come a  Contracting  Party  in  its  own  right  when 
it  achieves  autonomy  in  trade  matters  if  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  former  metropolitan  country. 

No  time  limit  for  such  sponsorship  is  specified. 
To  clarify  rights  and  obligations  of  Contracting 
Parties  toward  such  newly  independent  countries, 
the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  at  the  12th  session 
that  they  would  continue  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Agi'eement  in  trade  with  such 
countries  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  if  such 
treatment  was  reciprocated.  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  the  Contracting  Parties 
agreed  to  periods  of  1  more  year  for  Laos  and 


Cambodia  and  2  more  years  for  Tunisia;  these 
three  countries  are  former  French  territories. 

With  a  view  to  becoming  a  Contracting  Party, 
Switzerland  will  conduct  tariff  negotiations  with 
most  of  the  present  Contracting  Parties.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  would  take  place  at 
Geneva  in  1958.  The  United  States  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiations  but  will  maintain 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  outside  the  General 
Agreement  with  Switzerland  under  a  longstand- 
ing bilateral  trade  agreement. 

Japan  has  now  been  a  Contracting  Party  for 
over  2  years,  but  15  General  Agreement  countries 
continue  to  invoke  a  provision  (with  respect  to 
Japan)  which  permits  a  Contracting  Party  to 
withhold  application  of  the  General  Agreement 
from  a  new  Contracting  Party.  The  problem  of 
Japan's  trade  relations  with  the  15  countries  was 
given  further  attention  at  the  session.  The 
United  States  and  several  other  countries  sup- 
ported Japan's  request  that  tlie  General  Agree- 
ment be  made  applicable  between  Japan  and  the 
15  countries.  Brazil,  which  had  invoked  this 
provision  when  Japan  became  a  Contracting 
Party,  reported  that  it  is  now  applying  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  fully  toward  Japan. 

Tariff  Adjustments 

General  changes  in  tariff  schedules  by  four 
countries  were  discussed. 

First,  Finland  was  given  authority  to  raise  cer- 
tain of  its  duties  by  an  amount  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  a  devaluation  of  the  finnmark  which 
took  place  earlier  this  year.  Arrangements  were 
included  in  the  decision  for  Finland  to  consult 
with  any  Contracting  Party  which  considers  that 
raising  the  duty  on  a  certain  product  will  adverse- 
ly affect  its  rights  under  the  General  Agreement. 

Second,  Brazil,  which  was  granted  a  waiver 
last  year  to  permit  it  to  revise  its  tariff,  will  con- 
duct negotiations  with  other  Contracting  Parties 
on  the  basis  of  its  revised  tariff  early  in  1958. 
The  object  of  the  negotiations  is  to  give  other 
Contracting  Parties  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
for  concessions  to  replace  those  which  Brazil  is 
modifying  or  withdrawing  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  its  new  tariff. 

Third,  Cuba  requested  at  the  12th  session  a 
waiver  of  certain  of  its  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a 
revised  tariff.     The  Cuban  request  was  made  on 
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the  basis  that  the  tariff  was  antiquated  and  that 
a  revision  was  necessary  for  the  development  and 
diversification  of  the  Cuban  economy.  The  Con- 
tracting Parties  agreed  to  take  account,  in  nego- 
tiations based  on  the  new  Cuban  tariff,  of  the 
principle  that  a  country  which  has  bound  a  high 
proportion  of  its  tariffs  at  very  low  rates  of  duty 
has  less  scope  for  negotiating.  The  Contracting 
Parties  also  granted  Cuba  a  waiver  to  permit  it 
to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  forestall  a  flood  of  imports 
during  the  period  before  the  new  tariff  becomes 
effective. 

Fourth,  certain  adjustments  will  be  made  in  the 
New  Zealand  tariff  to  modernize  it.  Wliere  such 
adjustments  result  in  increases  of  bound  duties, 
New  Zealand  will  negotiate  the  increases  by  giv- 
ing equivalent  new  concessions  to  those  comitries 
most  closely  affected. 

Since  the  end  of  1957  marks  the  end  of  a  period 
of  about  3  years  during  which  Contracting 
Parties  agreed  not  to  withdraw  tariff  concessions, 
several  countries  initiated  negotiations  to  permit 
them  to  raise  tariffs  which  they  had  previously 
bound.  These  negotiations  were  held  in  part  con- 
currently with  the  12th  session.  They  will  result 
in  new  tariff  concessions  to  balance  those  with- 
drawn. A  new  period  of  3  years  during  which 
concessions  may  not  normally  be  withdrawn  will 
begin  on  January  2,  1958. 

Franco-German  Treaty  on  the  Saar 

France  and  Germany  presented  their  treaty 
covering  their  economic  relations  with  the  Saar 
to  the  Contracting  Parties.  Their  normal  obliga- 
tion imder  the  General  Agreement  to  treat  all 
Contracting  Parties  equally  with  regard  to  tariffs 
was  waived  to  the  extent  necessary  to  implement 
the  treaty.  The  waiver  permits  the  two  comitries 
to  give  preferential  treatment  in  trade  with  the 
Saar.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  transfer  of  political  respon- 
sibility for  the  Saar  from  France  to  Germany. 

Primary  Commodities 

The  particular  problems  of  trade  in  primary 
commodities  as  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
less  developed  coimtries  received  considerable  at- 
tention during  the  session  and  particixlarly 
during  the  ministerial  meeting.  The  less  devel- 
oped countries  depend  very  largely  on  exports  of 


primary  commodities,  particularly  agricultural 
goods,  to  maintain  their  positions  in  international 
trade.  Considerable  feeling  was  also  expressed 
that  the  welfare  of  many  of  them  was  to  some 
extent  dependent  on  agricultural  protection 
policies. 

In  recognition  of  the  concern  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  these  matters,  the 
Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  group  of  internationally  recognized,  non- 
governmental experts  who  will  be  asked  to  prepare 
a  report  on  past  and  current  international  trade 
trends  and  their  implications.  The  report  of  the 
expert  group  will  be  considered  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  at  their  next  session. 

Surplus  Disposal 

A  related  subject  of  great  interest,  particularly 
to  agricultural  countries,  was  the  report  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  on  U.S.  disposal  programs  for 
surplus  agricultural  products.  The  report  em- 
phasized the  efforts  made  to  insure  that  surplus 
disposals  under  Public  Law  480  do  not  injure  the 
trade  of  other  producers  of  agricultural  products, 
through  consultations  with  them  and  a  due  regard 
for  protecting  normal  commercial  trade  in  the 
planning  of  disposals.  A  number  of  countries, 
while  expressing  appreciation  for  the  efforts  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  solve  the  problem,  stated 
that  the  consultation  procedures  could  be  made 
more  effective. 

Waiver  Reports 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  and  examined 
reports  on  waivers  of  General  Agreement  obliga- 
tions granted  at  previous  sessions. 

The  six  Western  European  countries  which  form 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commimity  reported 
on  developments  in  the  last  stages  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  which  will  end  February  10,  1958. 
At  that  time,  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
trade  among  them  in  coal  and  steel  products  will 
have  been  removed  and  the  limited  common  mar- 
ket for  more  accommodations,  a  forerunner  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  United  States  reported  on  action  to  restrict 
imports  of  agricultural  products  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  for  which 
a  waiver  was  granted  in  1955.  Such  restrictions 
are  imposed  to  prevent  imports  from  materially 
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interfering  with  domestic  price  support  and  other 
agricultural  programs. 

Italy,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Zealand,  and  Czechoslovakia  also  reported  on 
waivers  granted  to  them. 

Complaints 

The  Contracting  Parties  considered  several 
complaints  that  countries  were  not  fulfilling  their 
General  Agreement  obligations. 

As  in  earlier  years,-  the  Netherlands  formally 
complained  that  action  by  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  had  im- 
paired a  concession  by  restricting  imports  of 
dairy  products.  Tlie  Netherlands  was  authorized 
to  take  equivalent  action  against  the  United  States 
by  restricting  imports  of  wlieat  flour  from  the 
United  States. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  entered  a  complaint 
against  the  United  States  in  connection  with  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  duty  on  spring  clothespins.^ 
The  United  States  had  pi'eviously  incurred  an  ob- 
ligation with  respect  to  that  duty  in  tariff  nego- 
tiations with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
General  Agreement  permits  increases  in  such 
duties  under  certain  circumstances  when  it 
is  shown  that  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
is  being  caused  or  threatened  by  imports,  but  the 
two  countries  claimed  that  the  conditions  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  If  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
two  countries  do  not  resolve  the  matter,  the  In- 
tersessional  Committee  will  set  up  a  panel  to  look 
into  it. 

Germany  announced  during  the  session  that  it 
had  settled  a  complaint  it  had  previously  raised 
against  Greece.  The  complaint  involved  an  in- 
crease in  the  Greek  duty  on  long-playing  phono- 
graph records.  Greece  undertook  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  an  extent  wliich  was  acceptable  to 
Germany. 

Two  other  complaints  were  resolved  when  dele- 
gates of  France  and  Brazil  reported  that  their 
Governments  had  taken  the  necessary  action  to 
remove  certain  taxes  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  General  Agreement.  The  Contracting  Parties 
took  note  of  a  French  statement  of  its  intention  to 
reduce  a  tax  which  had  been  increased  contrary  to 
the  General  Agreement.  Complaints  entered  by 
the  United  Kingdom  that  France  and  Italy  dis- 

'  lUd.,  Dec.  10,  1957,  p.  958. 


criminated  against  imported  agricultural  ma- 
chinery were  referred  to  the  Intersessional 
Committee. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices 

In  consideration  of  a  Norwegian  proposal  that 
the  Contracting  Parties  draw  up  a  supplementary 
agreement  for  the  control  of  international  restric- 
tive business  practices  (cartels),  the  Contracting 
Parties  directed  that  their  Executive  Secretary 
prepare  a  report  on  cartels  and  on  national  anti- 
trust legislation.  The  report  will  be  presented  to 
the  Intersessional  Committee,  which  will  then  de- 
cide what  further  action  should  be  taken,  if  any, 
on  the  matter. 

Among  other  items  carried  over  to  the  agenda 
of  the  13th  session  for  further  action  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation  to 
governments  that  they  avoid  further  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  contract  in  transport  insurance  and 
that  they  move  toward  reduction  or  elimination  of 
these  restrictions  previously  imposed. 

Trade  and  Customs  Regulations 

The  Contracting  Parties  adopted  a  recommen- 
dation on  consular  formalities  designed  to 
facilitate  trade  by  eliminating  unnecessary  pro- 
cedures. The  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  con- 
sider at  the  13th  session  a  draft  recommendation 
on  marks  of  origin.  Action  on  the  subject  of  de- 
termining the  nationality  of  imported  goods  was 
deferred  to  the  13th  session. 

Amendments 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session, 
amendments  to  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III 
of  the  General  Agreement,  which  had  been  nego- 
tiated in  1955,  became  effective  for  those  coun- 
tries wliich  had  accepted  them,  including  the 
United  States.  The  Contracting  Parties  took  a 
number  of  actions  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
coming  into  force  and  recommended  that  certain 
other  protocols  and  the  agreement  on  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation  be  accepted  and 
brought  into  effect. 

Election  of  Officers 

Early  in  the  session  the  Contracting  Parties  \ 

elected  L.  K.  Jlia  of  India  for  a  1-year  term  as  '. 

their  chairman  to  succeed  Sir  Claude  Corea  of  I 
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Ceylon.  Mr.  Jlia  is  the  Special  Secretary  in  the 
Indian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Fernando  Garcia-Oldini  of  Cliile  and  Heinz 
Standenat  of  Austria  were  elected  vice  chairmen, 
with  Emmanuel  Treu  of  Austria  as  Dr.  Stande- 
nat's  alternate. 

The  Contracting  Parties  agi-eed  to  meet  for 
their  13th  session  on  October  16, 1958. 


President  Increases  Tariff 
on  Imported  Safety  Pins 


White  House  press  release  dated  November  29 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  29  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Tariif  Commission 
and  issued  a  proclamation  raising  tlie  rate  of  duty 
on  imports  of  safety  pins  under  the  "escape 
clause"  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  rate  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  President's 
proclamation  is  35  percent  ad  valorem  and  will 
become  effective  December  30,  1957.  This  action 
rested  upon  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  "escape  clause"  that  the  domes- 
tic safety-pin  industry  is  being  seriously  injured 
by  imports.  The  Commission  reported  its  findings 
and  recommendation  on  January  30,  1957.  On 
March  29,  1957,  the  President  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  certain  additional  informa- 
tion.^ The  Commission  submitted  its  supple- 
mentary report  on  September  30, 1957." 

PROCLAMATION  3212  3 

Modification  of  Tbade  Agreement  Concession  and  Ad- 
justment OF  Rate  of  Duty  on  Safety  Pins 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C. 
1351),  on  October  30,  1947  he  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  certain  foreign  countries,  which  trade  agree- 
ment consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  the  related  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application 
thereof,  together  with  the  Final  Act  Adopted  at  the  Con- 
clusion of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 


mittee of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment  (61  Stat.  (Parts  5  and  6)  A7,  All,  and 
A2051) ; 

2.  Whereas  item  350  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Ge- 
neva— 1947)  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  said  Gen- 
eral  Agreement  reads  in   pertinent  part  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  ot  products 

Rate  of  duty 

350 

Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation, 
including  hair,  safety,  hat,  bonnet,  and  shawl 
pins;  and  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  or  other  base 
metal  pins,  with  heads  of  glass,  paste,  or  fusible 
enamel;  all  the  foregoing  not  plated  with  gold  or 
silver,  and  not  commonly  known  as  jewelry: 

22H%  ad  val. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1957,  p.  701. 

'  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.   Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
'  22  Fed.  Reg.  9687. 


3.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  said 
General  Agreement  and  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  No. 
2761A  of  December  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  1103),  the  United 
States  rate  of  duty  applicalile  to  safety  pins  described  in 
the  said  item  350  is  22'/!  I>er  centum  ad  valorem,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  said  item  3.50,  which  duty  reflects  the  tariff 
concession  granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with 
respect  to  such  product ; 

4.  Whereas,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  investigation  No.  53  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1364),  on  the  basis  of  which 
investigation,  including  a  hearing  held  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Commission  has  found  that  as  a  result  in 
part  of  the  duty  reflecting  the  concession  granted  in  the 
said  General  Agreement  safety  pins  described  in  the  said 
item  350  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  relative,  as  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products ; 

5.  Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  concession  granted  in  the  said  General 
Agreement  with  respect  to  the  safety  pins  be  modified  to 
permit  the  application  to  such  safety  pins  of  the  in- 
creased rate  of  duty  hereinafter  proclaimed,  which  duty 
the  said  Tariff  Commission  found  and  reported  to  be 
necessary  to  remedy  the  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products; 

6.  Whereas  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim  such  modi- 
fications of  existing  duties  or  such  additional  import  re- 
strictions as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered 
into  under  the  said  section  350 ;  and 

7.  Whereas,  upon  modification  of  the  concession 
granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  respect  to 
safety  pins  as  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
it  will  be  appropriate,  to  carry  out  the  said  General 
Agreement,  to  apply  to  the  .said  pins  the  rate  of  duty 
hereinafter  proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  au- 
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thority  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agreement, 
do  proclaim  that,  effective  after  the  close  of  business  on 
December  30,  1957,  and  until  the  President  otherwise 
proclaims,  the  said  item  350  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1947)  shall  be  modified  by  substituting  the  rate 
"35%  ad  val."  for  the  rate  "221/2%  ad  val." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-ninth  day 
of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
[seal]     United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 


Philippines  and  Belgian  Congo 
Receive  World  Bank  Loans 

LOAN  TO  PHILIPPINES 

The  World  Bank  on  November  22  announced 
the  signing  of  its  first  loan  to  the  Philippines — ■ 
the  equivalent  of  $21  million  in  various  curren- 
cies. The  borrower  is  the  National  Power  Cor- 
poration, and  the  funds  will  be  used  for  the  Binga 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

The  Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  are  participating  in  the 
loan,  without  the  World  Bank's  guaranty,  to  the 
extent  of  $987,000.  This  amount,  which  repre- 
sents the  first  four  maturities  of  the  loan  falling 
due  from  December  1960  through  Jime  1962,  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  participating 
banks. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Agno  Eiver  in  northern 
Luzon,  an  underground  power  house  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  100,000  kilowatts,  and  trans- 
mission lines  to  Manila  about  120  miles  to  the 
south  and  to  various  provincial  areas.    Work  has 


already  begun  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1960. 

The  Philippines  possesses  very  large  unused 
water  power  resources.  Of  the  total  potential 
of  at  least  600,000  kilowatts  in  Luzon,  only  about 
one-sixth  has  so  far  been  exploited.  Binga  is  the 
second  of  six  projects  planned  to  develop  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Agno  and  Toboy 
Rivers.  The  first  project,  located  at  Ambuklao 
a  few  miles  from  Binga,  was  brought  into  service 
with  a  capacity  of  75,000  kilowatts  a  year  ago. 

LOAN  TO  BELGIAN  CONGO 

The  World  Bank  on  November  27  announced  a 
loan  equivalent  to  $40  million  for  road  construc- 
tion and  improvement  forming  part  of  the  Ten- 
Year  Plan  for  the  development  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  The  loan  will  cover  the  cost  of  imported 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  required  for 
work  on  the  highway  system  during  the  4  years 
1957-60. 

The  project,  estimated  to  cost  the  equivalent  of 
$70  million,  involves  the  construction  of  1,200 
kilometers  (750  miles)  of  new  highways,  the 
improvement  of  900  kilometers  (560  miles)  of 
existing  roads,  and  preparation  for  mechanized 
maintenance  of  a  further  3,300  kilometers  (2,060 
miles) .  One  of  the  new  highways  will  provide 
an  all-weather  link  between  Leopoldville,  the 
capital,  and  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  port  of  Matadi, 
passing  through  an  agricultural  region  offering 
opportimities  for  larger  food  production ;  another 
will  connect  important  mining  centers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Katanga;  a  third  will  provide  access  to 
the  East  African  Railways  in  Uganda  for  ship- 
ment of  exports  through  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  Mombasa.  Improvement  of  the  road  from  the 
northeastern  highlands  to  Stanleyville  on  the 
Congo  River  will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  coffee 
and  rubber  for  export  and  foodstuffs  for  local 
consumption. 

Improved  road  transport  is  urgently  needed  to 
encourage  the  change  from  subsistence  agricul- 
ture to  cash-crop  cultivation,  to  open  up  tracts  of 
unused  land,  and  to  allow  for  further  growth  of 
industrial  employment.  The  bank's  loan  will  pro- 
vide assistance  in  this  sector  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  maintain  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  the 
Ten- Year  Plan. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Representative  for  India  and  Paitistan  Asited  To  Recommend  Action  in 
Kashmir  Dispute 


Following  are  foxvr  statements  made  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  hy  Ambassador  James  J.  'Wads- 
worth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  during  debate  on  the  India-Pakistan 
question,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  DeceTuber  2. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  25 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  2785 

Last  February  the  Council  gave  to  one  of  its 
members — Ambassador  Jarring — a  delicate  and 
important  task.  I  want  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  United  States  delegation  for  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  he  carried  it  out.^  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  review  of 
this  highly  complex  question.  It  cannot  fail  to 
help  the  Council  decide  how  it  can  best  aid  in  find- 
ing a  settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties.  There 
was  a  long  interval  in  the  Council's  consideration 
of  tliis  question  between  December  of  1952  and 
January  of  1957.  Ambassador  Jarring's  recent 
discussions  with  Pakistan  and  India  shed  light  on 
the  current  problems  and  help  us  view  the  situa- 
tion in  perspective. 

We  find  one  aspect  of  Ambassador  Jarring's  re- 
port^ particularly  encouraging.  Both  parties 
have  again  declared  their  desire  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem  and  again  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  United 


^  On  Feb.  21,  1957,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  President  of  the  Council,  Gunnar  V. 
]  Jarring,  of  Sweden,  "to  examine  with  the  Governments 
of  India  and  Pakistan  any  proposals  which  .  .  .  are 
likely  to  contribute  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
[Kashmir]  dispute  .  .  . ;  to  visit  the  sub-continent  for 
this  purpose;  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  not 
later  than  15  April  1957  .  .  ."  (Bulletin  of  Mar.  18, 
1957,  p.  463). 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/3821. 


Nations  to  this  end.  More  recently  they  have 
given  the  Council  the  same  assurances.  In  this 
atmosphere  the  Council  should  continue,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  parties  in  finding  a  just  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  longstanding  and  diffi- 
cult problem. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  specific  situation 
with  which  the  Council  is  confronted. 

It  may  be  useful  at  the  outset  to  recapitulate  the 
main  lines  of  Ambassador  Jarring's  report,  be- 
cause it  is  from  that  report  that  our  current  ses- 
sions start.  The  representatives  of  India  and 
Pakistan  during  our  discussions  early  tliis  year 
indicated  that  they  continue  to  recognize  their 
international  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
(UNCIP)  resolutions  of  August  13,  1948,  and 
January  5,  1949.^  Ambassador  Jarring  therefore 
based  his  mission  on  these  statements  of  the 
parties,  and  he  made  it  his  task  to  explore  what 
was  impeding  the  implementation  of  the  UNCIP 
resolutions. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Government  of  India  laid 
emphasis  on  two  restraining  factors,  one  relating 
to  the  cease-fire  order,  the  other  to  the  truce  agree- 
ment. India  further  stated  that  it  was  premature 
to  discuss  the  implementation  of  those  parts  of 
the  1948  resolution  dealing  with  the  truce  agree- 
ment and  the  plebiscite  until  the  cease-fire  order 
was  fully  implemented.  The  Government  of  Paki- 
stan, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  cease- 
fire order  had  been  implemented  by  it  in  good 
faith  and  in  full.  It  believed  the  time  had  come 
to  proceed  to  the  implementation  of  the  truce 
agreement.  In  order  to  break  this  deadlock.  Am- 
bassador Jarring  asked  if  the  Governments  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
of  whether  the  cease-fire  order  had  been  imple- 
mented.   The  Government  of  Pakistan  accepted 


'  Not  printed. 
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this  in  principle ;  the  Government  of  India  did  not 
feel  that,  as  explained,  arbitration  would  be  ap- 
propriate. Ambassador  Jarring  was  unable  to 
break  the  deadlock  and  reported  back  to  the 
Council. 

We  have  now  heard  statements  in  the  Council 
by  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan.  My 
delegation  has  given  the  most  careful  study  to 
these  statements.  Insofar  as  they  were  related  to 
the  Jarring  report,  they  have  seemed  to  be  fur- 
ther elaborations  of  the  positions  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  report.  Other  issues  and  sugges- 
tions were  also  raised  in  these  statements,  on  a 
number  of  which  there  were  significant  disagree- 
ments. 

This  is  where  the  Council  finds  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  select- 
ing the  most  useful  basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

In  this  instance,  unlike  most  problems  which 
are  brought  before  the  Security  Council,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  an  area  of  agreement — and  a 
large  one — between  the  parties  and  with  the 
Comicil.  There  are,  of  course,  many  complexi- 
ties to  the  Kashmir  question,  and  I  do  not  in  any 
way  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  reaching  a  final  solution.  We  would  de- 
lude ourselves  if  we  did  so.  Nevertheless,  there 
does  exist  in  the  UNCIP  resolutions  an  agree- 
ment for  resolving  this  conflict.  That  agreement 
calls  for  the  following  action :  firet,  for  the  cease- 
fire order;  second,  for  a  truce  agreement;  third, 
for  the  accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  to  India  or  to  Pakistan  to  be  decided 
through  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  im- 
partial plebiscite. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  UNCIP 
resolutions,  which  both  India  and  Pakistan  ac- 
cepted and  which  the  Council  has  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed. They  are  obligations  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  parties  for  9  years.  And  both 
parties  have  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of  these 
obligations  before  the  Council  this  year,  as  Am- 
bassador Jarring  pointed  out  in  his  report.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Council's  most  con- 
structive contribution  will  undoubtedly  be  to  help 
implement  the  UNCIP  resolutions. 

This,  indeed,  has  been  the  primary  task  to  which 
the  past  efforts  of  the  Council  and  its  agents — the 
UNCIP  and  the  various  representatives  who  have 
been  sent  to  the  subcontinent — have  been  directed 
for  many  years.    In  our  view  the  Council's  most 
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useful  role  at  this  time  continues  to  be  to  proceed 
on  this  basis  or  this  area  of  agreement,  to  seek  to 
enlarge  upon  it,  and  to  make  it  finally  a  reality. 
May  I  recall  that  on  February  15,  1957,  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  stated  in  our  previous  discussion  on 
this  issue :  * 

The  Security  Council's  overriding  endeavor  in  connec- 
tion witli  Kastimir  has  always  been  to  secure  an  amicable 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties.  In  doing  this  it  has 
sought  to  build  upon  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and  upon  agreements  which  have  been  reached 
by  the  parties. 

Now  my  delegation  continues  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  approach. 

Now,  on  what  aspects  of  the  UNCIP  resolutions 
do  we  mean  to  make  progress  ?  We  mean  to  make, 
for  one  thing,  progress  toward  demilitarization,  or 
the  implementation  of  the  truce  agreement.  This 
has  been  the  focus  of  every  resolution  of  the 
Council  since  1950.  Most  of  Dr.  Graham's  work 
has  also  been  concentrated  on  it.  Prior  to  his  last 
report,  in  fact,  he  was  requested  by  the  Security 
Council  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  parties 
to  reach  filial  agreement  on  the  specific  number  of 
forces  which  should  remain  on  either  side  of  the 
cease-fire  line  limits  the  Council  had  previously 
set.  Dr.  Graham  submitted  his  report  on  this 
effort  on  27  March  1953.  Although  he  had  put 
forward  precise  proposals,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  full  agreement  with  the  parties  at  that 
time.  So  that  this  important  aspect  in  imple- 
menting the  resolutions  therefore  remains  before 
us. 

I  suggest  that  efforts  to  bring  this  about,  and  to 
achieve  agreement  on  the  forces  to  remain  on  each 
side  of  the  cease-fire  line,  should  be  an  important 
aspect  of  any  further  action  we  take.  Surely,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  in  the  area 
would  in  itself  be  a  forward  step  in  improving 
relationships. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  the  status  of  implementation  of 
the  cease-fire  order.  Attention  lias  been  paid  by 
both  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  representatives  in 
the  Council  to  previous  reports  which  touch  upon 
this  question,  esjDecially  to  Dr.  Graham's  third  and 
fifth  reports.  A  considerable  portion  of  Ambas- 
sador Jarring's  report  also  deals  with  his  arbitra- 
tion proposal  on  the  question.  In  the  light  of  this 
background    it    would   seem   desirable    that   the 


*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1957,  p.  457. 
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Council  include  this  as  one  of  the  issues  on  which 
it  might  take  some  action.  An  appropriate  reso- 
lution might  include  an  authorization  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  on  the  cease-fire  order  if 
they  sliould  seem  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives, requiring  as  it  would  the  positive  support 
and  agreement  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  is  not 
easy.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  complete  the 
process  at  this  session  of  the  Council.  We  need 
again  to  call  for  assistance. 

In  our  opinion  fortmiately,  the  United  Nations 
lias  retained  the  services,  as  the  United  Nations 
Kepresentative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  of  Dr. 
Frank  Graham.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  us 
if  the  Council  were  to  call  upon  him  to  consult 
again  with  the  parties  in  order  to  bring  about  im- 
plementation of  the  UNCIP  agreement  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated. 

No  one  possesses  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  background  and  facts  of  this  problem  than  Dr. 
Graham.  I  am  confident  that  he  can  perform 
another  valuable  service  for  the  Council  and, 
more  importantly,  for  India  and  Pakistan.  I 
am  hopeful  that,  if  the  Council  decided  to  take 
this  action,  India  and  Pakistan  would  agree  to 
receive  him  and  to  consult  with  him  in  good  faith 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  early  agreement.^ 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this :  One  of  the 
Council's  overriding  responsibilities  on  all  ques- 
tions is  to  maintain  peace  and  security.  Its  ef- 
forts in  this  case  to  help  the  parties  implement 
tlieir  commitments  are  based  on  a  sincere  desire  to 
achie%'e  stability  and  friendly  relations  between 
these  two  important  countries. 

In  its  first  resolution,  of  January  17,  1948,"  the 
Security  Council  called  upon  India  and  Pakistan 
"to  refrain  from  making  any  statements  and  from 
doing  or  causing  to  be  done  or  permitting  any 
acts  which  might  aggravate  the  situation." 
Again  in  its  first  resolution  the  UNCIP  also 
called  upon  the  parties  "to  appeal  to  their  respec- 
tive peoples  to  assist  in  creating  and  maintaining 
an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  fur- 
ther negotiations."  These  requests,  as  well  as 
others  that  the  Council  has  adopted  from  time  to 
time,  are  as  pertinent  today  as  when  they  were 
adopted.    We  call  them  again  to  the  attention 


'  For  background  on  Dr.  Graham's  mission  and  a  map 
of  Kashmir,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1952,  p.  661. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1948,  p.  143. 


of  India  and  Pakistan,  both  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  conform  to  these 
principles. 

We  believe  that  a  final  solution  to  this  problem 
can  only  be  of  benefit  to  both  parties.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  have  spoken.  We  liave  concentrated 
on  tlie  most  favorable  aspects  of  the  issue  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  encourage  progi'ess  toward  its 
solution  and  an  improvement  in  relations  between 
these  two  gi-eat  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  our  comments  in 
the  liope  that  they  will  assist  in  finding  a  way  to 
end  the  frustrations  that  liave  hitherto  beset  every 
effort  to  bring  about  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  do  not  and  should 
not  despair  at  these  difficulties.  We  should  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  continue  our  efforts  until 
mutual  agreement  can  be  reached  and  the  issues 
resolved.  We  believe  that  every  constructive 
step  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability. 

We  would  also  appreciate  hearing  the  views  of 
other  members  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  tliese 
important  matters. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18 

tr.S./U.N.  press  release  2815 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
representative  of  India.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
the  right  to  comment  after  I  have  seen  tlie  text, 
although  I  must  confess  that  my  delegation  re- 
grets the  tone  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  At  this 
point  I  should  like  simply  to  introduce  the  draft 
resolution. 

The  Council  is  now  coming  to  the  completion  of 
an  extensive  new  debate  on  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem. The  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan 
have  presented  their  respective  cases.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  have  expressed  themselves  on 
the  issues  and  on  the  type  of  action  they  thought 
the  Council  should  take.  The  representatives  of 
India  and  Pakistan  have  had  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  subsequent  to  the  observations 
of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

There  is  now  before  the  Council  a  draft  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Australia,  Colombia,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.^     This  draft  resolution  is  designed  to  give 
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concrete  expression  to  the  views  which  were  stated 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  It  is  my 
purpose  now  to  introduce  the  draft  resolution. 

The  draft  resolution  begins  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring for  his  report  and  his  helpful  service  to  the 
Council  in  undertaking  the  missions  we  entrusted 
to  him  last  February.  Members  of  the  Council, 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan, have  reflected  their  confidence  in  him  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  be  given  recognition  in  the  resolution. 

The  draft  resolution  then  notes  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India  and  Pakistan  have  again  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  problem.  Ambassador  Jarring  informed  us 
of  this  in  his  report,  and  both  countries  have  re- 
iterated it  before  the  Council.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant fact.  The  differences  between  Pakistan  and 
India  over  Kashmir  were  brought  to  the  United 
Nations  shortly  after  they  first  arose.  The  will- 
ingness to  seek  a  solution  through  peaceful 
means — whether  such  peaceful  means  are  agreed 
upon  in  tliis  Council  or  between  the  parties  or 
not — utilizing  the  conciliatory  processes  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  encouraging.  It  reflects  the 
political  maturity  and  sense  of  international 
commimity  and  responsibility  of  both  states. 

The  next  paragraph  reflects  an  important  ele- 
ment that  has  emerged  from  the  discussions  in  the 
Council  this  year — the  fact  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  continue  to  accept  the  UNCIP  resolu- 
tions of  August  13,  1948,  and  January  5,  1949. 
This  position  was  stated  by  both  of  them  in  our 
discussions  in  February.  Ambassador  Jarring 
noted  this  fact  and  undertook  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problems  that  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  their  implementation.  As  we  have  stated 
before  in  this  Council,  the  fact  that  Ambassador 
Jarring  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  solution  should 
not  be  any  reflection  on  his  desire  or  on  his  ability 
to  do  so. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
have  reaffirmed  that  acceptance  at  this  session  of 
the  Council  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
progress  made  under  them.  I  have  been  struck, 
in  fact,  by  the  great  degree  to  which  the  speeches 
of  both  of  them  turned  on  problems  of  implement- 
ing these  resolutions  rather  than  the  substance  of 
the  resolutions  themselves. 

Thus,  even  though  there  has  been  a  passage  of 


time,  even  though  the  attitude  has  been  expressed 
that  conditions  have  changed  and  that  we  have 
heard  about  difficulties  which  have  appeared  in 
the  past  on  implementation,  this  "ai'ea  of  agree- 
ment," which  I  mentioned  in  my  first  intervention, 
does  remain. 

I  made  the  following  statement  during  that 
first  intervention : 

In  this  instance,  unlike  most  problems  which  are 
brought  before  the  Security  Council,  we  are  fortunate  In 
having  an  area  of  agreement — and  a  large  one — between 
the  parties  and  with  the  Council.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  complexities  to  the  Kashmir  question,  and  I  do  not 
in  any  way  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  reaching  a  final  solution.  We  would  delude  our- 
selves if  we  did  so. 

Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  in  the  UNCIP  resolutions 
an  agreement  for  resolving  this  conflict.  That  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  following  action :  first,  for  a  cease- 
fire order ;  second,  for  a  truce  agreement ;  third,  for  the 
accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India 
or  to  Pakistan  to  be  decided  through  the  democratic 
method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  UNCIP  resolutions, 
which  both  India  and  Pakistan  accepted  and  which  the 
Council  has  repeatedly  endorsed.  They  are  obligations 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  parties  for  9  years. 
And  both  parties  have  reafiirmed  their  recognition  of 
these  obligations  [or,  as  the  representative  of  India  has 
repeatedly  stated,  "these  engagements"]  before  the 
Council  this  year,  as  Ambassador  Jarring  pointed  out  in 
his  report.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Council's 
most  constructive  contribution  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
help  implement  the  UNCIP  resolutions. 

I  believe  the  debate  has  borne  out  this  opinion. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  that  no  final 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  problem  can  be  reached 
except  on  an  amicable  basis  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  It  is  quit«  impossible  for  this  Council 
to  push  any  sovereign  nation  into  any  action 
which  it  refuses  to  take.  In  the  absence  of  some 
other  mutually  acceptable  solution,  the  Security 
Council's  clear  responsibility,  in  our  view,  is  to 
help  the  parties  make  these  UNCIP  resolutions  a 
reality.  AVliile  there  may  be  strong  differences  of 
opinion — and  there  are — over  which  aspect  of  the 
resolutions  is  causing  the  most  difficulty,  those 
concerned  certainly  must,  in  the  light  of  their 
engagements,  agree  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  make  them  effective. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  slow — one  might  say,  almost  non- 
existent. The  next  paragraph  refers  to  the  Coun- 
cil's concern  about  this.  The  consistent  view  of 
the  Council,  expressed  in  its  resolutions  of 
March  14, 1950,  March  30, 1951,  November  10, 1951, 
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December  23, 1952,  and  February  21, 1957,  that  de- 
militarization is  an  important  goal  that  would  help 
toward  a  settlement,  is  then  restated  in  the  draft 
resolution.  For  we  are  still  confident  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  troops  in  the  area  would 
in  itself  be  a  forward  step  in  improving  the 
relationships. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  preamble  recalls 
previous  Security  Council  and  UNCIP  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject. 

I  now  come  to  the  operative  paragraphs. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  expresses  a  senti- 
ment common  to  resolutions  which  the  Council 
adopts  on  many  issues.  The  actual  language  here 
comes  from  the  first  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  on  Kashmir  and  from  the  first  UNCIP 
resolution.  Both  of  these  resolutions,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  said,  were  accepted  by  the  parties. 
India  and  Pakistan  have  reiterated  their  intention 
to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  and  to  adhere  to  a  pa- 
cific approach.  This  request  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  you  accords  with  their  own  expres- 
sions of  intentions.  It  is  made  with  the  earnest 
desire  that  both  parties  do  their  utmost  to  assure 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  friendly  rela- 
tions between  them  and  for  reaching  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  embodies  con- 
crete action  that  the  Council  sliould  take  to  help 
bring  about  imi^lementation  of  these  resolutions 
which  have  been  agreed  to.  It  calls  upon  the 
United  Nations  Representative  for  India  and 
Pakistan  to  renew  his  efforts.  It  authorizes  him, 
for  one  thing,  to  make  any  recommendation  to 
the  parties  for  further  action  which  he  considers 
desirable  in  connection  with  part  I  of  the  August 
13,  1948,  UNCIP  resolution,  having  regard  to  his 
third  and  fifth  reports  and  having  regard  to  Mr. 
Jarring's  report.  We  hope  that  through  this 
means  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  status  of  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  order 
can  be  resolved. 

This  paragraph  goes  on  to  request  the  United 
Nations  Representative  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  India  and  Pakistan  in  order  to  implement 
part  II.  In  particular,  he  is  asked  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  a  reduction  of  forces  on  each  side  of  the 
cease-fire  line  down  to  a  specific  number,  arrived 
at  on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  having  regard  to  his  fifth  report. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  having  the  Coun- 


cil ask  the  United  Nations  Representative  to  make 
an  attempt  to  implement  part  II. 

Over  the  past  years  there  have  been  extensive 
efforts  to  implement  part  II.  Both  India  and 
Pakistan  have  previously  consulted  with  the 
United  Nations  Representative  to  bring  this  about 
or  to  achieve  "demilitarization,"  as  it  has  most 
often  been  referred  to  recently. 

Most  of  the  United  Nations  Representative's 
work  had  been  concentrated  on  this  problem.  It 
is  clearly  important  for  the  Council  to  continue  to 
lay  stress  on  bringing  this  about.  Agreement  on 
a  reduction  of  forces  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire 
line  would,  we  believe,  help  to  reduce  the  tensions 
which  have  been  reflected  there,  help  bring  about 
an  "atmosphere  favorable  to  the  promotion  of 
further  negotiations,"  and  help  bring  us  nearer  to 
a  final  solution  of  the  Kashmir  problem. 

In  the  third  operative  paragraph  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  are  asked  to  extend 
their  cooperation  to  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative and  to  cooperate  in  formulating  early 
agreement  on  demilitarization  procedures  to  be 
implemented  within  a  3-month  period  thereafter. 
Both  Governments  have  extended  their  cordial  co- 
operation to  United  Nations  representatives  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  do  so  again. 

Finally,  we  have  not  attempted  to  specify  too 
narrowly  or  in  too  much  detail  how  the  United 
Nations  Representative  should  carry  out  his 
mission.  The  draft  resolution  asks  him  to  report 
"as  soon  as  possible."  It  leaves  him  discretion  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  approaches  his  task.  Dr. 
Graham  has  demonstrated  his  wisdom  and  ability 
in  the  past,  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  an  ef- 
fective job  now.  In  this  he  has  the  firm  support 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  repeat  one  para- 
graph of  my  statement  of  October  25 : 

We  believe  that  a  final  solution  to  this  problem  can  only 
be  of  benefit  to  both  parties.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
have  spoken.  We  have  concentrated  on  the  most  favor- 
able aspects  of  the  issue  in  the  hope  that  we  may  en- 
courage progress  toward  its  solution  and  an  improvement 
in  relations  between  these  two  great  Asian  countries. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  28 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2825 

I  wish  to  associate  my  delegation  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  remarks  just  made  by 
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the  distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

My  delegation  has  also  studied  the  amendments 
put  forward  by  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Sweden  ^  with  great  care,  and  we,  too,  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  the  helpful  spirit  in  which  he  has 
made  them. 

However,  my  delegation  would  not  be  ready  at 
this  time  to  take  a  final  decision  as  to  its  position 
on  these  amendments.  As  we  have  said  before, 
we  are  anxious  that  anything  we  do  here  be  in  a 
spirit  which  can  be  accepted  by  both  of  the  parties, 
and  we,  too,  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
hearing  from  them  when  they  have  made  their 
decisions  concerning  the  amendments. 

We  feel  that,  if  this  amendment  could  be  help- 
ful in  bringing  about  some  reconciliation  of  views 
and  in  making  it  possible  for  the  United  Nations 
Eepresentative  to  undertake  the  mission  en- 
visaged, we  would  certainly  give  it  the  most 
serious  and  favorable  consideration. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  2 

U.S. /D.N.  press  release  2829 

I  would  like  to  say  first  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  Swedish  amendments  and  now  of  the 
amended  resolution  and  also  briefly  to  exercise  my 
right  to  reply  in  connection  witli  the  comments 
of  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  about  the 
United  States  earlier  in  the  discussion  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent  perhaps,  his  comments  today. 

The  burden  of  the  complaint  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.E.  was  that  the  United  States 
gives  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  Little  else  need 
be  said  about  it  other  than  that  he  sought  to 
utilize  this  fact  to  convert  the  Security  Council's 
consideration  of  the  Kashmir  problem  from  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  into  an 
exercise  into  power  politics.  The  United  States 
is  glad  to  cooperate  in  a  collective  security  ar- 
rangement with  Pakistan,  reasons  for  which  are 
found  in  Soviet  policies  and  actions.  We  are  also 
glad  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  India,  a 
fact  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Indian  repre- 
sentative during  our  discussions  in  this  Council. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  Council  has  acted  soberly 
and  responsibly  and  has  not  been  drawn  into  the 
cold-war  atmosphere  which  the  U.S.S.R.  sought 


to  instill,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  which  we  have  just  passed 
will  assist  in  bringing  the  Kashmir  problem  to  a 
final  solution. 

We  voted  for  the  amendments  of  the  represen- 
tative of  Sweden  because  we  consider  them  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  original  draft  and 
because  they  seem  helpful  in  enabling  the  parties 
to  receive  the  United  Nations  Eepresentative.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  original  resolution,  the 
amendment  directs  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative to  seek  to  bring  about  implementation 
of  the  UNCIP  resolution,  and  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  in  continuing  to  do  so 
it  is  important  to  make  progress  on  demilitariza- 
tion and  the  preamble  continues  to  reflect  this. 
The  amendment  is  also  directed  toward  achieving 
a  peaceful  settlement,  and  this  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  reference  in  the  preamble  to  the  state- 
ments by  both  countries  that  this  is  what  they 
desire.  As  we  have  said  often,  Mr.  President — 
and  we  wish  to  reiterate  again  today — if  a  final 
solution  is  to  be  reached,  it  is  fundamental  that 
both  parties  must  agree.  The  only  agreed  method 
of  reaching  a  solution  so  far  is  set  out  in  the 
UNCIP  resolution.  The  reference  to  them  in  the 
preamble  continues  to  reflect  the  common  under- 
standing on  this  point.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Graham 
will  have  a  successful  trip  to  the  subcontinent, 
and  we  hope  both  India  and  Pakistan  will  co- 
operate with  him  sincerely  and  earnestly  in  seek- 
mg  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  his  mission. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION ° 

U.N.  doc.  S/3922 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  and  noted  with  appreciation  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  the  Representative  of 
Sweden,  on  the  mission  undertaken  by  him  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  21  February  19.57, 

Expressing  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Jarring  for  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  mission. 

Observing  with  appreciation  the  expressions  made  by 
both  parties  of  sincere  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  finding  a  peaceful  solution, 

Observing  further  that  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  recognize  and  accept  the  provisions  of  its  reso- 
lution dated  17  January  1948  and  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
dated   13   August   1948  and  5  January  1949,   which  en- 
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visage  iu  accordance  with  their  terms  the  determination 
of  the  future  status  of  the  -State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  through  the 
democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite,  and 
that  Mr.  Jarring  felt  it  appropriate  to  explore  what  was 
impeding  their  full  implementation, 

Concerned  over  the  lack  of  progress  towards  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  which  his  report  manifests, 

Considering  the  importance  which  it  has  attached  to 
demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Janimu  and  Kashmir 
as  one  of  the  steps  towards  a  settlement, 

ftccaUing  its  previous  resolution  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Paki- 
stan on  the  India-Pakistan  question, 

1.  Requests  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  to  refrain  from  making  any  statements 
and  from  doing  or  causing  to  be  done  or  permitting  any 
acts  which  might  aggravate  the  situation  and  to  appeal 
to  their  respective  peoples  to  assist  in  creating  and  main- 
taining an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
further  negotiations ; 

2.  Requests  the  United  Nations  representative  for  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  to  make  any  recommendations  to  the 
parties  for  further  appropriate  action  with  a  view  to 
making  progress  toward  the  implementation  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  and  to- 
ward a  peaceful  settlement ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  United  Nations  representative  to  visit 
the  sub-continent  for  these  purposes ;  and 

4.  Instructs  the  United  Nations  representative  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  his  efforts  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Draft  of  the  Report  To  Be  Transmitted  by  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  1958.  Annex  II  to  Chapter 
CD.  A/AC.82/R.61/Add.5,  October  25,  1957.  20  pp. 
mimeo. 

Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation. 
Draft  of  the  Report  To  Be  Transmitted  by  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  19.58.  Annex  to  Chapter  G. 
A/AC.82/R.61/Add.6,  October  31,  1957.     79  pp.  mimeo. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


'■  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 


Educational  Exchanges  Resumed 
With  Republic  of  China 

Press  release  64S  dated  November  30 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Kei^iiblic  of  China 
Karl  L.  Rankin  and  Acting  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shen  Chang-lman  exchanged  notes  on  No- 
vember 30  at  Taipei  which  reactivate  the  program 
of  educational  exchanges  between  the  two  corni- 
tries  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act.  The  pro- 
gram was  initiated  following  the  signing  of  the 
original  agreement  on  November  10, 1947.  It  later 
became  inoperative  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  Taiwan. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Chinese  currency  in  an  amoimt  equiva- 
lent to  $750,000  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  lecturers,  and  research  scholars  between 
China  and  the  United  States  over  a  3-year  period. 
This  currency  has  become  available  as  the  result 
of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
China.  Administration  of  the  program  will  be 
facilitated  by  a  reorganized  binational  agency 
known  as  the  United  States  Educational  Foun- 
dation in  the  Republic  of  China.  The  Founda- 
tion's board  of  directors  will  consist  of  eight 
members  equally  divided  as  to  Chinese  and  United 
States  nationality.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  will 
serve  as  the  honorary  chairman. 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act  are  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Board  maintains  a  secre- 
tariat in  the  Department  of  State.  Exchanges 
of  persons  under  the  Fulbright  act  are  carried 
out  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Department's  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  further  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  a  wider  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  professional  talents. 

Thirty-nine  countries  have  concluded  agree- 
ments to  participate  in  the  educational  exchange 
program  initiated  10  years  ago  under  authority 
of  the  Fulbright  act.    The  act  provides  that  cer- 
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tain  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  used  to  finance  exchanges 
of  persons  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  for  study,  teaching,  lecturing,  advanced 
research,  and  other  educational  activities.  China 
was  the  first  coimtry  with  which  such  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  following  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation on  August  1,  1946.  A  total  of  148  persons 
were  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  the  2-year  period  before  operations  were 
suspended. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Stat.  846-847;  70  Stat.  558,  22  USC  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Habana  February  4,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  November  29,  1957  (date  of  con- 
firmation by  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  acceptance  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures) . 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  December  5  appointed  Dempster  Mc- 
intosh to  be  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  re- 
lease 655  dated  December  6.) 


Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed 
at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000).  Done  at 
The  Hague  September  28,  1955.' 
Signature :  Denmark,  March  16, 1957. 
Ratifications:  Luxembourg,  February  13,  1957;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  March  25,  1957 ;  Mexico, 
May  24,  1957  ;  Hungary,  October  4,  1957. 

Slavery 

Protocol  amejiding  the  slavery  convention  signed  at  Ge- 
neva September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  March  7,  1956  (TIAS  3532). 
Signature:  Rumania,  November  13,  1957. 


BILATERAL 


British  Guiana 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  international  money  or- 
ders. Signed  at  GeorgetovsTi  October  8,  1957,  and  at 
Washington  November  4,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Approved  and  ratified  by  the  President:  November  29, 
1957. 

Cuba 

Agreement  providing  guaranties  against  inconvertibility 
of  investment  receipts,  authorized  by  sec.  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68 


'  Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  December  2-8 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  December  2  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  (546  of 
November  27  and  648  of  November  30. 

Subject 

U.S.  and  Sudan  to  negotiate  aid 
agreement. 

Dulles :  BBC  interview. 

Dulles :  appreciation  to  Governor 
Stevenson. 

U.S.  aid  to  malaria  eradication 
programs. 

Summary  of  12th  session   of  GATT. 

Dulles :  malaria  eradication  contribu- 
tion. 

Recess  appointment  of  Mcintosh  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Passports  for  relatives  of  Americans 
held  in  Communist  China. 

Auerbach :  "Recent  Developments  in 
the  Immigration  Field." 

Coordination  of  mutual  security  pro- 
grams. 

Program  for  King  Mohamed's  visit  to 
New  York. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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JAPAN  -  Free  World  Ally 


Japan  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  northern  anchor  of  the 
free  Asian  defenses  against  conununism  and  as  holding,  in  its  own 
future,  the  key  to  the  future  of  Asia. 

Wliether  in  the  conunon  defense  against  Communist  militaiy 
aggression  or  in  the  common  effort  to  build  the  economic  strength 
and  well-being  necessary  to  defend  Asia  against  Communist  corrosion 
and  subversion  from  within,  Japan  occupies  a  position  of  great 
importance.  Conversely,  Communist  control  of  Japan  would  pose  a 
most  serious  threat  to  the  survival  of  freedom  throughout  Asia. 

To  imderstand  the  importance  of  Japan's  role,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  country  itself  and  of  the  course  it  has  been 
following  in  the  period  since  its  recovery  of  full  independence. 

This  55-page  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps, 
provides  such  background  information.  Part  I  discusses  the  land, 
the  people,  the  Allied  occupation,  Japan  today,  U.S.-Japanese  cul- 
tural relations,  the  government,  and  foreign  i-elations.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  economy  of  Japan. 

Copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  25  cents  each. 
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Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D,C. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  December  10 


Press  release  662  dated  December  10 

Secretary  Dulles:  Are  there  any  questions? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  meeting  in  Paris  next  week,  there 
is  some  new  interest  in  the  question  of  '■^hrush 
■fire''''  wars  or  limited  wars.  Can  you  say  what  the 
nature  of  this  problem  is,  or  what  your  concept  of 
limited  warfare  is  in  the  nuclear  age  and  as  it 
relates  to  the  NATO  meeting? 

A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
by  military  people  as  to  whether  or  not  under 
modern  conditions  a  war  could  be  limited  to  a 
certain  area.  Of  course,  we  had  a  limitation  on 
the  war  in  Korea,  and  perhaps  the  threat  to  elimi- 
nate that  limitation  helped  to  bring  about  the 
armistice.  However,  that  did  not  mean  that, 
even  if  that  limitation  had  been  lifted,  that  war 
would  have  become  a  global  war.  The  particular 
area  beyond  the  Yalu  River  might  have  been  sub- 
ject to  attack  and  bases  there  have  become  subject 
to  being  eliminated.  I  am  not  a  military  man, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  general  thinking,  per- 
haps, in  our  own  Defense  Department  is  that  we 
surely  do  not  need  to  eliminate  the  concept  of  a 
local  aggression  anywhere  or  to  eliminate  prepa- 
ration for  local  aggression  and  the  ability  to  cope 
with  it  without  turning  it  into  a  general  war. 

The  subject  [of  minimum  force  requirements] 
is  being  restudied  very  carefully  now  at  NATO. 
I  think  there  will  be  a  report  on  that  matter  early 
next  year,  and  until  that  report  is  made  there  will 
not  be  any  final  NATO  doctrine  on  the  subject — 
and,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  final  then. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  BBC  lectures  George 
Kennan  has  advanced  some  rather  interesting  pro- 
posals for  coring  soms  of  the  ills  that  we  are  now 
faced  with,  and  these  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  I  thinJc,  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  of  the  proposals,  of  course,  is  his  idea  that 
missile  iases  are  going  to  do  a  lot  more  harm  than 


good.  What  is  yowr  reaction,  or  what  are  your 
observations  on  his  proposals,  and  do  you  think 
that  it  will  he  valuable  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
State  Department  to  bring  some  of  his  thinking 
to  bear  on  the  problems? 

A.  Well,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get  his 
thinking  anyway,  don't  we?    (Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  mi  that  one  point  that  Mr. 
CNeill  raised,  however,  about  the  desirability  of 
missile  bases — there  are  reports  again  today  that 
many  of  the  Europeans  doubt  whether  they  actu- 
ally want  these  bases.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
these  reports? 

A.  Well,  I  have  said  here,  I  think,  before  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  press  these  missiles  in  the  hands  or  on  the  terri- 
tory of  any  country  that  doesn't  want  them.  The 
present  thinking  of  SACEUR  [Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe]  is  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  them.  Now  the  process  that  one  would 
go  through,  I  suppose,  would  be  that  in  the  first 
instance  you  would  have  a  study  made  by  the 
military  people  as  to  where  from  the  strategic 
standpoint,  or  a  tactical  standpoint  if  you  wish, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  missiles  placed  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  and  the  NATO  area  par- 
ticularly, on  the  continent  of  Europe.  After  that 
decision  was  made,  then  depending  upon  the  re- 
sult, there  would  be  an  inquiry  made,  I  suppose, 
of  the  governments  of  the  countries  where  the 
military  people  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  missiles  located,  and  then  they  would  come  to 
a  conclusion.  If  that  conclusion  was  affirmative, 
then  the  plans  would  go  ahead.  If  it  was  neg- 
ative, then  that  particular  plan  would  not  go 
ahead.    Alternatives  might  have  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Is  it  your  position,  sir,  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  principle  on  missile  bases  at  the 
NATO  meeting? 
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A.  No,  I  would  not  think  so.  I  don't  favor  a 
great  deal  these  so-called  "agreements  in  prin- 
ciple." I  remember  that  my  first  important  dip- 
lomatic experience  was  at  the  Paris  peace  con- 
fereiice  of  1919.  We  largely  used  the  French 
language,  and  at  that  time,  whenever  I  was  told 
that  a  proposition  was  accepted  "en  principe,"  I 
always  felt  discouraged  because  I  knew  it  would 
probably  never  get  anywhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  legislative  meeting 
at  the  White  House,  some  of  the  Democrats  said 
that  they  thought  the  -proposals  that  the  adminis- 
tration intended  to  make  at  the  NATO  meeting 
were  satisfactory  hut  that  some  thought  that  they 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  did  not  show  what  they 
called  "a  sense  of  urgency. ''''  You  helped  to  draw 
these  things  up.  Could  you  tell  us  hoio  you  deal 
with  this  criticism? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  here  to  make  a  preshowing,  so  to  speak,  of 
what  we  intend  to  propose  at  the  NATO  meeting. 
The  military  aspects  of  that  in  general  are  known, 
but  I  don't  think  that  I  can  go  further  into  detail 
than  that.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  having  a  meeting  which  is  being  attended  by 
the  Heads  of  Government,  which  is  something 
quite  unique  in  NATO  history,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  think  the  situation 
is  one  which  calls  for  rather  special  measures 
and  itself  indicates  a  certain  sense  of  urgency. 

I  don't  Imow  exactly  what  that  phrase  "sense  of 
urgency"  means.  It  is  one  that  is  often  used.  I 
suppose  you  have  to  be  urgent  about  something 
to  have  it  significant,  and  just  to  talk  about  ur- 
gency in  the  abstract  is  not  always  helpful.  But 
that  there  is  a  need  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
purposes  of  NATO  and  to  broaden  its  purposes  is, 
I  think,  itself  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Heads 
of  Government  will  be  going  there  for  the  first 
time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  on  this  agreement-in-j>rinci- 
ple  idea  which  you  said  you  didnH  like,  aren^t 
some  of  the  military  proposals  which  will  he  made 
at  the  NATO  meeting  dependent  upon  congres- 
sional action,  and  therefore  isn''t  all  you  can  do  is 
to  get  an  agreeinent  in  principle  on  some  of  these 
things? 

A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  stationing  of  mis- 
siles and  having  missile  sites  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  congressional  action. 


Q.  But  the  pooling  of  information  is. 

A.  Certain  aspects  of  it,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  congressional  approval  and  an  amendment  of 
the  McMahon  act,  and  obviously  anything  that 
we  offer  in  that  respect  has  got  to  be  contingent 
upon  congressional  action. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  tantamount  to  an  agreement 
in  principle? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  it  is.  This  would  be 
an  agreement  which  is  highly  specific  and  sub- 
ject to  a  very  well  specified  contingency.  The 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  "agi'eement  in  princi- 
ple" means  that  you  accept  the  general  idea  but 
you  reserve  the  right  to  frustrate  that  idea  by  a 
lot  of  detailed  objections.  Now  that  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  what  we  plan  in  the  way  of  pool- 
ing of  information. 

Principle  of  Interdependence 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  trying  to  evaluate  the 
meeting  what  would  you  consider,  looking  at  it 
today,  to  he  the  points  upon  which  to  evaluate  it? 
What  do  you  hope  or  expect  or  want  to  get,  tvith- 
out  getting  into  the  specifics? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  most  important 
single  thing  that  would  come  out  of  the  meeting 
would  be  a  renewal  of  the  sense  of  need  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  important  to 
have  that  and  to  maintain  it  strong  and  vigorous 
that  that  took  precedence  over  a  good  many  other 
things.  It  should  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  in  reality  are  perhaps  subsidiary 
objectives. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  order  of  importance 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  emphasized.  To  my 
mind  the  most  important  single  thing  that  will 
come  out  of  the  NATO  meeting,  if  it  does  come 
out — as  I  hope  it  will — will  be  an  elevation  again 
of  the  members  of  NATO  to  the  conception  of 
the  importance  of  cooperative  action  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  acceptance  again,  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to,  the  principle  of  interdependence,  and 
to  lift  that  up  again  so  high  that  it  will  take 
precedence  over  divisive  forces  which  are  always 
at  work  within  an  organization,  or  an  alliance,  or 
an  association  of  this  kind. 

As  I  have  oftentimes  said,  perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  is  to  hold  together  in 
time  of  peace  an  association  of  free  and  independ- 
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cut  nations.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  do  in  time  of 
war  when  you  are  under  the  immediate  impact 
of  a  fighting  enemy.  It  is  much  harder  to  do  it 
when  the  war  is  of  the  so-called  "cold  war"  va- 
riety. There  is  always  a  tendency  to  which  every 
nation  is  subject — and  I  include  the  United 
States — to  feel  sometimes  that  specific  objectives 
are  so  important  that  you  can  risk  unity  in  order 
to  acliieve  limited  and  what  are  really  subsidiary 
objectives. 

Now  the  important  thing  is  to  reemphasize  the 
spirit  of  unity,  the  purpose  of  unity,  and  to  try 
to  make  sure  through  the  coming  together  of  the 
Heads  of  Governments  that  they  will,  in  daily 
operations  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  all'airs  and 
foreign  policy,  try  to  see  to  it  that  they  so  conduct 
themselves  that  they  do  not  sacrifice  unity,  which 
is  of  transcendent  importance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  is  what  you  are  saying  then 
that  this  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  is  to  meet  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  us  and  in  the  West? 

A.  No.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  always  comes,  which  is  inherent  in 
holding  together,  as  I  say,  other  than  in  time  of 
active  war,  an  association  of  nations,  because  the 
divisive  forces  are  always  at  work.  And  indeed, 
in  the  past,  if  you  will  read  The  Federalist  papers, 
you  will  see  that  the  authors  of  those  papers  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  together  what 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance  in  time  of  peace. 
That  is  the  reason  that  they  advocated  federal 
union.  Federal  union  would  be  theoretically  a 
good  answer  here  except  that  it  is  not  within  the 
realm  of  practical  politics;  therefore  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  we  have  got 
recurrently  to  make  special  efforts  to  overcome 
the  difficulties.  There  is  no  particular  crisis.  In- 
deed, the  thing  that  is  being  done  now  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which  I  advocated  in  a  speech  I  made  in 
New  York  before  the  Associated  Press  luncheon 
in  April  of  1956,  when  I  said  the  time  has  come 
to  put  forth  a  fresh  new  effort  to  revitalize 
NATO.^  That  kind  of  thing  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  every  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Does  the  word  "interdependence,^^  sir,  imply 
any  beginning  effort  to  limit  or  trim  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  mertiber  nations? 

A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  nations  are  willing 
voluntarily  to  combine  with  others  under  condi- 
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tions  where  their  own  nationals  do  not  necessarily 
control  all  of  their  own  forces.  Now,  it  is  nothing 
that  is  derogatory  to  sovereignty.  Every  treaty 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  derogation  from  sovereignty.  But 
it  is  a  voluntary  and  free  one,  and  much  that  is 
being  done  in  NATO  today  is  practically  to  put, 
let  us  say,  the  forces  of  one  country  under  the 
command  of  the  leader  of  another.  To  that  extent 
it  is  a  derogation  from  sovereignty.  But  it  would 
not  involve  any  permanent  or  definitive  abandon- 
ment of  sovereignty.  It  would  be,  I  would  say,  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  rather  than  an  abandon- 
ment of  sovereignty. 

Q.  But  essentially  on  the  military  rather  than 
the  political  field? 

A.  It  is  in  the  military  rather  than  the  political 
field,  although  the  degree  of  consultation  that  has 
been  taking  place,  and  which  I  hope  will  increas- 
ingly take  place,  does  involve  a  submission  of  na- 
tional policies  to  the  scrutiny  of  others.  That  is 
quite  an  important  innovation  in  international 
affairs.  It  does  not  involve  an  abandonment,  in 
the  last  analysis,  of  the  right  to  do  what  you  will. 
But  the  fact  that  you  subject  your  policies  to  scru- 
tiny and  comment  is  an  extremely  important 
thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  to  be  saying,  sir,  if 
I  understand  you  correctly,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  calling  the  NATO  confer- 
ence was  to  reneio — to  iise  your  words — a  scTise  of 
need  for  NATO.  But  a  lot  of  other  people  are 
saying  that  the  need  was  already  greatly  apparent 
and  that  the  meeting  can't  accomplish  anything 
unless  it  grapples  with  the  problems  that  are 
keeping  NA  TO  from  working. 

A.  Well,  what  problems  are  you  referring  to, 
military  or  political  ? 

Q.  Both  political  and  military.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  trying  to  ask  you,  sir,  is — is  it  sufficient 
to  expect  that  the  conference  toill  be  a  success 
if  it  simply  declares  a  renewal  of  need  for  NATO 
without  accomplishing  anything  specific  in  terms 
of  political  and  military  problems? 

A.  Well,  it  will  not  be  a  success  if  it  simply  de- 
clares it.  It  will  be  a  success  if  it  makes  that,  a 
living,  vital  force  in  the  policies  of  all  the  govern- 
ments. If  that  happens,  then  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  other  things  will  happen.  But  that 
must  be  the  fountainhead  of  things  happening. 
Now  other  things  are  going  to  happen,  of  course, 
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and  would  have  happened  without  this  being  a 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government.  We  had 
planned  a  whole  series  of  important  decisions. 
Probably  the  specifics  would  have  been  handled 
equally  well  by  a  meeting  of  the  ministers,  as 
usually  occurs  at  this  time.  The  fact  that  the 
Heads  of  Government  are  coming  to  it  is  pri- 
marily important  because  it  brings  into  the  top 
of  every  government  a  fresh  sense  of  unity,  fel- 
lowship, and  need,  which  is  more  surely  mani- 
fested thereafter  in  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  tiines  you  referred 
to  the  meeting  being  attended  by  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  take  it  this  means  you  expect  the 
President  to  go. 

A.  Well,  we  will  know  the  answer  to  that  one 
later  today.  However,  it  is  called  a  "meeting  of 
Heads  of  Government"  and  will  be  called  that 
even  though  one  or  two  do  not  attend. 

Middle  East  Development  Plan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Italian  Government  has 
suggested  among  t/ie  nsw  moves  that  the  Western 
countries  take  that  a  special  fund  be  set  up  which 
the  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperationi  countries  would  be  members 
of  to  help  develop  the  Middle  East.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  Foreign  Minister  PelJa  made  this  sug- 
gestion to  you  and  suggested  that  the  United 
States  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  which  would 
operate  this  fun^.  What  is  your  reaction  to  this 
svggestion? 

A.  I  was  about  to  say  that  "in  principle"  I 
thought  it  was  good — (Laughter).  It  is  a  useful 
suggestion,  and  the  concepts  that  miderlie  it  are 
quite  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Now  the 
details  as  to  how  you  work  it  out,  whether  you 
work  it  out  through  appropriating  for  this  pur- 
pose the  funds  which  would  service  Marshall  Plan 
loans,  whether  you  need  a  new  organization  with 
a  limited  territoi'ial  objective  as  against  some  of 
the  more  broad  plans  such  as  the  Colombo  Plan, 
whether  the  NATO  label  or  even  the  OEEC  label 
is  helpful  or  not — all  of  these  things  need  to  be 
studied  and  will  be  studied.  But  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the 
less-developed  countries,  there  is  no  dispute.  Also, 
tliere  is  no  dispute  over  the  proposition  tliat  the 
interrelationship  of  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
is  so  close  and    vital  that  there  is  a    legitimate 


ground  for  special  concern  by  Europe  for  the 
healthy  development  and  the  independence  of 
that  area. 

Now,  as  I  say,  there  will  have  to  be  a  careful 
study  of  just  how  best  to  work  this  out.  There  are 
competing  agencies  in  the  field.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  anxious  to  get  into  this  field.  Of  course, 
we  have  our  own  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
the  Export  Bank.  There  is  the  World  Bank, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations.  All 
these  things  need  careful  study.  But  the  two 
basic  propositions,  which  I  think  have  produced 
the  plan,  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivo^dd  you  evaluate  for  us, 
sir,  the  sum  total  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  contribu- 
tions toward  the  planning  for  this  coming  NATO 
conference  and  his  sxibsequent  refusal  to  attend? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  relationship  that  we 
have  had  has  been  higlily  satisfactory  and  very 
gratifying  to  me  personally.  We  worked  together 
in  complete  harmony  and  understanding.  He 
has  made  quite  a  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  our 
progi'am,  and  we  have  availed  of  those  sugges- 
tions. With  respect  to  his  not  going  to  Paris,  I 
think  I  had  better  let  that  stand  on  his  own 
explanation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  before,  sir,  that  this 
meeting  is  all-hnportant.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask — NATO  was  created  about  a  decade 
ago,  the  idea  for  it,  to  meet  a  certain  set  of  con- 
ditions whi<;h  some  people  believe  no  longer  ob- 
tain. Is  there  any  thinkim,g  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  perhaps  NATO  may  be  changed,  the 
concept  of  it,  to  meet  these  new  conditions,  or 
don't  you  think  the  conditions  have  changed? 

A.  The  conditions  have  changed  in  certain  re- 
spects; in  other  respects  they  remain  unchanged. 
There  is  unchanged  the  growing  military  might 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  unchanged  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Soviet  rulers  to  attempt  to  dominate 
the  world  and  to  spread  their  system  throughout 
the  world.  Those  were  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed when  NATO  was  formed,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  conditions  today.  Now  certain 
things  have  changed.  The  character  of  future 
war  has  perhaps  changed  with  the  development 
of  a  whole  family  of  nuclear  weapons  and  with 
the  likelihood  that  missiles  will  more  and  more 
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become  a  factor  in  general  war.  Also  there  is  the 
new  factor,  that  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
willing  today  to  extract  from  its  people  increas- 
ing amounts  of  economic  goods,  and  the  like,  to 
use  in  political  and  economic  warfare  throughout 
the  world.  So,  as  in  any  struggle,  the  conditions 
in  detail  have  changed. 

I  think  that  NATO  must  be  flexible  and  change 
to  meet  those  conditions.  We  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  more  fully  and  adequately  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  warfare.  We  have  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  challenge  of  the  economic  war- 
fare that  is  being  conducted.  The  basic  things 
remain  the  same ;  the  implementation  has  changed, 
and  we  must  be  flexible  to  meet  those  changes. 

Situation  in  Indonesia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  sitiuition  in  Indonesia  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  Dutch  seems  to  he 
deteriorating  very  rapidly.  I  wonder  if  you 
toould  give  us  your  estimation  of  that  situation  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

A.  There  is  certainly  a  deterioration  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Indonesia.  It  would  seem  that  Com- 
munist-inspired or  -dominated  labor  unions  have 
taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to  seize  Dutch  prop- 
erty, allegedly  in  reprisal  for  tlie  failure  of  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
vote  on  its  resolution  with  reference  to  West  New 
Guinea,  or  West  Irian,  whichever  it  may  be 
called.  That  situation  does  give  concern.  It 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  area.  We  have,  I  think,  expressed 
to  the  Indonesian  Government  our  view  that  mod- 
eration should  prevail  and  forces  of  law  and 
order  kept  in  control  of  the  situation.  I  think 
there  was  a  meeting  yesterday  between  our  Am- 
bassador and  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  report  on  that  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  you  have  talked  about  the 
NATO  meeting  as  assumiing  what  you  appar- 
ently consider  a  sense  of  urgency  because  the 
Heads  of  Government  will  be  there.  Now  cer- 
tain things  will  have  to  be  asked  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  this  program.  Will  you  exhibit 
the  same  sen.se  of  urgency  when  you  go  to  Con- 
gress? Do  you  plan  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  your  efforts  to  get  from  Congress  what  you 
need? 


A.  Well,  I  think  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
full  to  try  to  get  from  Congress  what  we  need. 
I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  doubt  on  that 
score. 

Q.  Mr.  Secreta/ry,  coming  bax;k  to  Indonesia, 
there  was  a  report  from  Djakarta  that  the  Indo- 
nesian Foreign  Minister  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  Ambassador  offered  United  States 
help  in  seeking  a  solution.  Would  you  qualify 
the  steps  by  Mr.  Allison  in  Djakarta  as  a  kind 
of  mediation  offer  and,  if  so,  in  what  field? 

A.  I  have  had  no  report  on  what  took  place. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  Ambassador  Allison  was  not 
authorized  to  offer  mediation  or  good  offices  in 
the  dispute  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  number  of  the  questions 
this  morning  seem  to  me  to  point  toward  this 
other  further  question.  Do  you  think  tliat  it  is 
possible  to  renew  the  spirit  of  NATO,  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  NATO,  loithout  solving  the  problems 
of  Algeria  and  Cyprus? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  NATO 
can  be  and  will  be  reinvigorated  by  this  meeting. 
One  of  the  hopes  that  we  have  from  the  meeting 
is,  as  I  said,  that  the  meeting  will  sufficiently  im- 
press upon  the  Heads  of  Government  the  im- 
portance of  NATO,  that  they  will  try  to  resolve 
issues  which,  if  unresolved,  might  impair  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  NATO.  So,  we  hope 
that  the  meeting  may,  as  a  byproduct,  contrib- 
ute perhaps  toward  a  solution  to  these  other 
problems. 

Increasing  Consultation  Among  NATO  Members 

Q.  Further  on  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
is  the  position  of  this  Govei'nment  as  to  consulta- 
tion beyond  the  bounds  of  NATO  with  other 
NATO  members?  Are  you  prepared  to  obligate 
this  Government  to  consult  with  them,  outside 
of  the  actual  NATO  boundary? 

A.  Yes,  we  are,  and  that  is  nothing  new.  I 
made  that  clear  a  year  ago :  that  we  are  prepared 
to  lay  before  the  NATO  Council  our  policies 
with  resjject  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  have 
those  policies  a  matter  of  discussion  and  com- 
ment. I  did,  however,  make  quite  clear — as,  in- 
deed, it  was  made  clear  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Kelations  Committee  which  approved  the 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty — that  we  cannot  come  to 
any  final  conclusion  which  affects  non-NATO 
countries,  which  are  friends  and  allies  of  ours, 
in  their  absence.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  and 
will  not  dispose  of  affairs  which  affect  other 
friendly  countries  at  a  consultation  where  they  are 
not  present  to  be  heard.  So  in  that  respect,  as 
regards  non-NATO  areas,  the  consultations  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  specific  problems  would  not 
be  definitive  or  conclusive,  but  we  would  get  the 
point  of  view  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  this  he  the  ansioer,  sir, 
to  the  Dutch  request  last  Saturday  before  the 
NATO  Council  for  its  memhers  and  for  the 
United  States  to  give  diplomatic  support  in  the 
dispute  with  Indonesia?  It  seenis  to  he  precisely 
along  the  line  you  jmt  7iow  mentioned. 

A.  I  think  we  would  apply  that  same  principle. 
The  NATO  Council  is  a  very  appropriate  place 
for  any  member  to  bring  up  questions  of  such 
concern.  It  is  able  at  the  same  time  and  the  same 
place  to  present  its  viewpoint  to  a  number  of 
countries.  But,  as  I  said,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and,  I  think,  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
and  certainly  of  the  Senate  action  with  reference 
to  the  treaty,  we  would  not  come  to  definitive  views 
and  agree  to  a  definitive  course  of  action  at  a 
NATO  meeting  if  that  affected  the  interests  of 
other  friendly  comitries. 

Q.  In  the  Tunisian  arms  case,  Mr.  Secretary,  did 
we  or  did  we  not  discms  that  with  other  NATO 
members  except  the  British  and  the  French? 

A.  No,  that  was  not  discussed  in  advance  with 
other  than  those  countries. 

Q.  Would  that  not  fall  into  the  category  of 
problems  that  you  are  speaking  of? 

A.  Perhaps  so.  Of  course,  the  facts  there  were 
that  the  general  proposition  which  guided  us — the 
basic  policy  that  guided  us — was  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  for  about  2  months  prior  to  the 
events  that  you  speak  of,  and  the  policy  was  not 
criticized  or  objected  to  by  anyone  nor  did  any 
member  of  the  NATO  Council  suggest  that  it 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  consultation.  It 
seemed  to  be  accepted  by  everybody,  including  the 
French.  We  did  get  into  a  little  jam  at  tlie  very 
last,  in  the  application  of  that  policy,  because,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  thought  up  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  what  was  the  agreed  deadline  that 


the  French  themselves  would  supply  the  arms. 
"W^ien  they  did  not,  the  British  and  ourselves  did. 
But  that  hitch  at  the  end  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen, I  think,  in  advance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  irhat  so7ne  of  us  are 
trying  to  get  at  in  these  questions  is  whether,  as 
a  result  of  this  meeting  or  in  connection  with 
this  meeting,  you  expect  consultation  to  be  broad- 
ened and  strengthened — in  other  words,  some  con- 
crete expression  of  the  sort  of  spirit  of  unity  and 
reinvig oration  of  NATO  lohich  you  spoke  about 
generally  before. 

A.  I  think  it  will  be — the  consultation  will  be 
strengthened  and  broadened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  in  the  process  of  being  strengthened 
and  broadened  very  actively  since  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  "The  Three  Wise  Men"  a  year 
ago.^  The  number  and  variety  of  questions  that 
have  been  brought  up  there  has  been  quite  amaz- 
ing. There  have  been  very  important  consulta- 
tions, most  notably  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
armament proposals.  Now  this  business  of  con- 
sultation is  nothing  that  can  be  assured  merely 
by  attempting  to  formulate  a  precise  set  of  rules. 
It  has  got  to  become  a  habit.  And  the  great 
trouble  in  the  case  of  many  of  us  is  we  have  the 
task  of  dealing  with  so  much  and  we  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  saying,  "Well,  we  must  wait 
imtil  we  have  talked  it  over."  Now  we  must  de- 
velop that  as  a  habit.  Until  it  becomes  a  habit,  it 
won't  work.  It  is  becoming  a  habit,  and  that 
habit  will  grow,  and  as  it  grows  it  will  become  a 
natural  thing  to  do.  And  I  can  say,  I  think  with 
complete  assurance,  that  this  is  a  habit  which  we 
welcome,  which  we  encourage,  and  which  I  think 
will  make  itself  more  and  more  evident  in  our  re- 
lations, assuming,  as  I  think  is  the  case,  that 
others  adopt  the  same  habit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  donH  you  amend  the 
treaty  to  make  it  a  requirement  rather  than  just  a 
habit? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  or,  in- 
deed, practical  to  amend  the  treaty  in  that  re- 
spect. That's  a  matter  which  lies  within  the 
competence  of  the  Executive,  as  to  how  he  con- 
ducts foreign  policy.  And  I  would  not  think  it 
wise  to  have  a  treaty  which  imposed  upon  the 


'  For  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three 
on  Nonmilltary  Cooperation  in  NATO,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7, 
1957,  p.  18. 
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President  certain  reqnirements  as  to  how  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy.  And,  indeed,  the  formula- 
tion of  that  would  be  extremely  difficult.  As  I 
point  out,  it  cannot  lend  itself  to  a  specific  formu- 
lation in  terms  of  a  rigid  rule. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretai'y,  you  spoke  of  consultation  in 
terms  of  our  own  AnieHcan  camp.  Your  answer 
a  moment  ago  on  Mr.  Kennan  seemed  to  invite 
the  inference  that  you  had  all  of  the  varied  think- 
ing within  the  Department  that  you  coidd  pos- 
sibly use.  Was  that  the  impression  that  you 
meant  to  create,  or  was  it  not.,  and  do  you  intend 
specifically  to  consult  others  outside,  he  it  a  Ken- 
nan  or  a  Stevenson  or  somehody  else,  in  terms  of 
hiparfisanship  on  foreign  policy  f 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  desire  to  draw  ideas  from 
any  available  source.  In  connection  with  this 
NATO  meeting  I  have  talked,  I  suppose,  with 
no  less  than  20  or  30  people  not  permanently  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  State  Department, 
in  the  search  for  ideas.  We  don't  think  we  have 
a  monopoly  by  any  means  on  all  the  ideas.  In- 
deed, sometimes  I  feel  that,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  all  of  us  have  such  heavy  daily  tasks  to 
do,  we  can  often  get  better  ideas  from  those  who 
have  more  leisure  to  think  in  general  terms  and 
less  compulsions  in  terms  of  the  tasks  of  the 
minixte. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivill  you  explain  the  foreign 
trade  policy  with  respect  to  the  statement  issued 
yesterday  iy  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments ^  indicating  toe  believe  in  lower  taiiffs  and 
freer  trade,  and  meanwhile  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, at  the  President's  suggestion,  is  inquinng 
into  the  possibility  of  raising  tariffs  on  lead  and 
zinc,  luhich  has  offended  very  greatly  three  of  our 
good  neighbors.  How  can  we  reconcile  those  two 
situations? 

A.  Well,  those  two  situations  have  been  in- 
herent in  the  law  and  have  been  reconciled  in  law 
and  practice  for  a  good  many  years  now.  In  gen- 
eral, we  believe  in,  have  advocated,  and  the  law 
authorizes,  liberal  trade  policies  with  a  possibility 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  reducing  tariffs.     The 


'See  p.  1042. 


law  also  provides  that,  if  there  is  a  special  griev- 
ous injury  to  any  particular  industry,  then  an 
exception  can  be  made.  The  existence  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  with  the  possibility  of  exceptions 
has  been  in  the  law  for  now  a  great  many  years. 

Tapping  Industrial  Potential  of  Germany 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  foresee  discussion  at 
NATO  of  the  possibility  of  tapping  the  indus- 
trial production  potential  of  Germany  in  build- 
ing NATO  defenses? 

A.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  a  greater  use 
of  the  industrial  potential  of  Europe,  including 
West  Germany,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
these  new  weapons.  We  hope  that  that  subject 
will  be  explored  with,  we  hope,  positive  results. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  departure  date 
for  Pans,  and  what  do  you  expect  to  do  there 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Monday? 

A.  I  expect  to  leave  here  following  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting,  which  takes 
place  on  Thursday  morning,  and  will  get  to  Paris 
somewhere  around  11  o'clock  or  noon,  I  think,  the 
next  day.  I  will  probably  have  some  prelim- 
inary talks  with  some  other  Foreign  Ministers, 
or  Heads  of  Government,  who  may  themselves 
come  to  Paris  a  little  ahead  of  time.  I  hope  cer- 
tainly to  call  upon  the  French  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister.  I  hope  to  have  a  chance  to 
talk  with  General  Norstad  and  call  on  Mr.  Spaak, 
to  get  their  ideas — and  then,  of  course,  talk  with 
our  own  permanent  staff  who  are  on  the  NATO 
Council,  Ambassador  Burgess  and  his  assistants. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Gliarui 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ghana, 
Daniel  Ahmling  Chapman,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Eisenhower  on  December  13. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  665. 
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by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 
Assistant  Director,  Visa  Office  ' 


It  will  soon  be  4  years  since  I  had  the  privilege 
of  discussing  with  you  the  provisions  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  accept  your  invitation  to  visit  with  you  again 
for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  developments  in 
the  immigration  field  which  have  taken  place 
since  then.  There  have  been  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  significant  changes  in  our  field — statutory, 
regulatory,  as  well  as  administrative — and  I  will 
attempt  to  present  the  highlights  of  these  changes. 

Act  of  September  11, 1957 

The  most  significant  development  is,  of  course, 
the  enactment  by  the  85th  Congress  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957,  also  known  as  Public  Law 
85-316.  This  law  may  well  be  called  a  hardship- 
relief  act  in  that  it  makes  certain  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  designed  primarily  to  reunite  families, 
facilitate  the  immigration  of  orphans  and  other 
children,  provide  for  the  admission  of  refugee 
escapees,  and  relieve,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
pressure  on  some  of  the  oversubscribed  quotas. 

I  know  that  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  are 
your  major  concern;  so  I  will  discuss  them  first 
and  will  later  on  go  into  some  of  the  other  de- 
velopments in  the  immigration  field. 

The  act  of  September  11,  1957,  is  an  omnibus 
bill  in  that  it  deals  with  a  series  of  subject  matters 
wliich  are  not  necessarily  interrelated.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  its  provisions  amend 


'  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Immigration 
sponsored  by  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit  and  the  Michigan  Commission  on  Displaced  Per- 
sons and  Refugees  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  10  (press 
release  657  dated  Dec.  6). 


specifically  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
others  set  up  statutory  provisions  in  addition  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  also  some 
of  its  provisions  are  permanent  in  nature  while 
others  have  only  a  temporary  validity.  In  discuss- 
ing them  I  will  not  follow  the  sequence  of  the 
act's  sections  but  will  rather  follow  the  pattern  of 
their  general  importance. 

Termination  of  Quota  Deductions 

One  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
new  law  is  that  which  terminated  the  quota  de- 
ductions required  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  and  the  so-called  Sheepherder  Acts  of 
June  3,  1950,  and  April  9,  1952.  The  enactment 
of  this  provision  carries  out  a  recommendation  by 
the  President  in  his  messages  on  immigration  to 
the  Congress  in  1956  and  1957.^  As  a  result  of 
the  enactment  a  total  of  308,790  quota  numbers 
have  been  restored  to  the  various  quotas,  of  which 
308,456  were  formerly  deducted  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  and  334  under  the  Sheep- 
herder  Acts.  Remaining  quota  deductions  under 
other  provisions  of  the  law,  including  those  re- 
lating to  the  suspension  of  deportation  proceed- 
ings and  those  required  by  private  laws,  are  rela- 
tively negligible.  As  of  October  1,  1957,  5,272 
numbers  have  been  deducted  under  these  pro- 
visions from  the  quotas  of  various  countries.  In 
most  instances  only  small  portions  of  each  quota 
have  been  so  deducted  in  each  fiscal  year  affected. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  this  change  in  law  has 
restored  8,028  quota  numbers  for  visa  issuance. 


'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  275,  and  Feb.  18,  1957, 
p.  247. 
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Nonquota    Status    for    Certain    Preference    Quota 
Immigrants 

Another  important  provision  brought  about  by 
the  new  law  which  has  favorably  aifected  the 
status  of  quotas  is  one  which  has  accorded  non- 
quota status  to  all  aliens  entitled  to  first-,  second-, 
and  third-preference  status  on  whose  behalf  the 
Attorney  General  has  approved  visa  petitions  be- 
fore July  1,  1957.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  many  additional  immigrants  may  be 
able  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  result,  for  one 
reason  because  in  the  case  of  first-preference 
quota  immigrants  the  petition  identifies  only  the 
principal  applicant  but  not  the  number  of  his 
dependents  also  now  entitled  to  nonquota  status. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  number  will  be 
in  the  proximity  of  40,000  pei-sons  for  all  three 
preference  groups. 

This  provision  is  one  which  has  become  operative^ 
immediately  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  and, 
as  you  can  well  appreciate,  has  presented  prob- 
lems of  staffing  at  various  consulates,  particularly 
in  Italy,  which  is  the  main  beneficiary  of  this  pro- 
vision. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
the  issuance  of  these  nonquota  visas  without  inter- 
fering with  our  regular  visa  program.  In  other 
words,  if  we  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
left  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  unused 
quota  numbers  in  countries  with  oversubscribed 
quotas,  we  must  continue  to  issue  the  monthly 
limit  of  10  percent  provided  by  law  as  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  dispose  of  an  accumulated  unused 
residue  during  May  and  June.  Quite  a  number  of 
cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  petitions  for  first-,  second-,  and 
third-preference  immigrants  were  approved  prior 
to  July  1,  1957,  but  have  since  expired.  All  these 
cases  are  referred  back  to  the  Immigi'ation  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  determination  as  to 
whether  these  petitions  may  be  revalidated  as  of 
the  original  date  of  their  approval. 

Use  of  Unused  Refugee  Act  Visas 

A  third  provision  of  the  new  act  affects  signifi- 
cantly the  volume  of  immigration  for  this  and 
next  year.  This  is  section  15,  which  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  18,656  sjjecial  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  which  remained  unused  when  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953  expired  on  December  31,  1956. 
Of  these  18,656  visas,  2,500  have  been  allotted  to 
German  expellees  and  1,600  visas  to  Netherlands 


nationals  as  those  classes  were  described  in  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  The  remainder  of 
visas — 14,55G — have  been  allotted  to  refugee  es- 
capees from  Communist  oppression  or  from  any 
country  within  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  law  specifically  provides  that,  except 
for  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the  unused  visas 
authorized  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953, 
nothing  in  that  provision  should  be  held  to  ex- 
tend the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 
As  a  result  the  machinery  required  by  law  for  the 
administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  has  not 
been  reestablished  and  the  procedures  required  by 
it  are  not  now  applicable.  Regulations  imple- 
menting this  provision  of  the  new  act  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  November  7, 
1957.3 

Applicants  for  these  special  nonquota  visas  must 
be  qualified  for  visa  issuance  under  the  terms  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except  its 
quota  provisions.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  contains  important  guidance  on  how 
Congi-ess  desired  that  the  14,556  visas  should  be 
distributed  to  refugee  escapees  from  Communist 
oppression  and  from  the  general  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
that  the  distribution  of  the  remainder  should  be 
made  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  without  any 
prescribed  numerical  limitations  for  any  particu- 
lar group,  according  to  the  showing  of  hardship, 
persecution,  and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  the  Department  has  instructed  con- 
sular officers  throughout  the  world  to  accept  appli- 
cations from  applicants  for  these  visas,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  representatives  of  the  United 
States  escapee  program  or  any  reputable  organi- 
zation or  welfare  agency,  showing  the  alien's  pos- 
sible qualifications  as  a  refugee  escapee.  These 
applications  must  contain  biographic  data,  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant's 
flight,  escape,  departure,  or  forceful  removal  from 
Communist-occupied  or  -dominated  countries  or 
from  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
hardship  or  persecution  suffered,  a  summary  of 
his  educational  attainments,  professional  or  tech- 
nical abilities,  and  any  manual  skills  or  vocational 
experience  which  would  tend  to  make  the  appli- 
cant of  maximum  value  to  the  United  States.  The 
application  should  be  supported  by  character 
references  from  interested  persons  bearing  upon 


=  22  Fed.  Reg.  8934. 
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the  applicant's  attachments  to  the  princii^les  of 
constitutional  democratic  government. 

All  these  applications  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Dei^artment  of  State  and  will  be  examined  by  an 
informal  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Special  Immigration,  who  has 
been  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  has 
been  named  for  this  position  and  carries  out  his 
responsibilities  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Mr.  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Orphans 

Responding  to  the  extensive  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  adopting  alien  orphans  and  offer- 
ing to  them  the  care  of  American  homes,  the  Con- 
gress for  the  fourth  time  in  the  last  7  years  has 
made  special  arrangements  for  the  immigration  of 
eligible  orphans.  As  you  will  recall,  the  1950 
amendment  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
authorized  the  issuance  of  5,000  special  nonquota 
iimnigrant  visas  to  adopted  orphans.  In  1953 
Congress  permitted  the  entry  of  500  eligible  or- 
phans adojited  by  United  States  Government  per- 
soimel,  and  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  4,000  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  for  alien  orphans.  The  new  act  au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
special  nonquota  visas  to  eligible  orplians  for  a 
2-year  period  expiring  on  .June  30,  1959. 

The  orphan  provision  of  the  new  law  considers 
two  types  of  orphans,  those  already  adopted 
abroad  and  those  coming  to  be  adopted  in  tlie 
United  States.  In  either  case  adoption  nuist  be 
made  or  planned  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse.  This  means  that,  as  under  previous  law, 
no  child  adopted  by  a  single  person  or  by  two 
alien  parents  may  be  issued  a  special  nonquota 
visa.  The  cases  of  children  adopted  abroad  are 
handled  lilce  any  other  immigrant  visa  case,  that 
is,  the  consular  officer  has  to  determine  whetlier 
the  child  is  eligible  to  receive  a  visa,  and  whether 
he  is  an  "eligible  orphan"  as  that  term  is  defined, 
and  whether  he  has  been  lawfully  adopted  abroad. 
The  latter  determination  has  raised  the  question 


as  to  whether  an  adoption  by  proxy  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this  law. 
After  careful  examination  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  proxy  adoption  is  to  be  considered  valid 
if  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  or 
state  in  which  the  adoption  procedure  takes  place. 
This  question  has  become  of  special  interest  in 
connection  witli  the  adoption  of  orphans  in  Korea, 
the  laws  of  which  recognize  the  validity  of  proxy 
adoptions. 

In  the  case  of  orphans  coming  for  adoption  to 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  determining  whether 
the  adoptive  parents  have  given  assurances  that, 
if  the  orphan  is  admitted  into  the  United  States, 
they  will  adopt  him  and  will  care  for  him  prop- 
ei'ly  and  that  the  preadoption  requirements,  if 
any,  of  the  State  of  the  orphan's  proposed  resi- 
dence have  been  met.  Consular  officers  will  not 
act  on  any  of  these  cases  until  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  a  notification  that  these  requirements  have 
been  met.  Then  the  consular  officer  will  have  to 
examine  whether  the  child  is  an  eligible  orphan 
and  whether  he  meets  the  other  requirements  of 
the  law  including  those  relating  to  public  charge 
and  health.  To  facilitate  the  processing  of  these 
cases  the  Department  has  reached  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  that  assurances  of  proper  care  submit- 
ted to  that  Service  will  be  forwarded  to  the  con- 
sular officer  and,  if  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  will  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  child  is  not  liliely  to  become  a  public 
charge. 

Definition  of  Term  "Cliiid" 

As  you  will  recall,  imder  the  interpretation 
placed  by  the  Attorney  General  on  the  term 
"child"  as  defined  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  an  illegitimate  child  was  not  en- 
titled to  derive  the  benefits  of  the  law  as  a  "child" 
and  neither  was  a  parent  of  such  a  child  entitled 
to  the  benefits  conferred  on  parents  of  American 
citizens.  Since  the  request  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  a  reversal  of  this  interpre- 
tation was  not  successful,  the  Congress  has  now 
clarified  that  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  in  rela- 
tion to  liis  mother  has  the  same  status  as  any  other 
child  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  immigration 
laws.    In  other  words,  such  a  child  is  entitled  to 
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nonquota  status  if  his  mother  is  a  United  States 
citizen  and  to  tliird-preference  qnota  status  if  his 
mother  is  a  permanent  resident  alien.  Also,  such 
a  child  may  be  charged  to  the  more  favorable 
quota  of  his  accompanying  mother  if  necessary  to 
prevent  separation  from  his  mother.  The  alien 
mother  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  now 
entitled  to  second-preference  quota  status  once 
the  child  has  become  21  years  of  age. 

The  new  law  has  in  two  other  respects  facili- 
tated the  inunigration  of  children.  It  provided 
that  a  stepchild,  even  if  born  out  of  wedlock,  is 
to  be  considered  a  child  if  the  other  requirements 
of  the  law  are  met.  Furthermore,  the  new  law  for 
the  tirst  time  gives  an  adopted  child  the  status 
of  a  "child"'  if  he  was  adopted  while  imder  the 
age  of  14  years  and  if  the  child  has  thereafter 
been  in  the  legal  custody  of  and  has  resided  with 
the  adopting  parent  or  parents  for  at  least  2 
years.  A  child  who  meets  these  requirements  is 
entitled  to  nonquota  status  if  adopted  by  an 
American  citizen  without  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  "eligible  orphans"  which  I  described 
earlier  and  to  third-preference  quota  status  if 
adopted  by  a  permanent  resident  alien.  Also,  such 
an  adopted  child  may  be  charged  to  the  quota  of 
an  accompanying  immigrant  parent  if  necessary 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  family. 

Admission  of  Otherwise  ineligible  Immigrants 

The  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  the  last  several  years  had  be- 
fore them  an  increasing  number  of  private  bills 
asking  that  certain  close  relatives  of  American 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens  be  ex- 
empted from  cei'tain  qualitative  provisions  of  the 
immigi'ation  laws.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
bills  have  been  passed.  In  an  elfort  to  extend  the 
humanitarian  approach  expressed  by  the  passage 
of  such  bills  to  an  entire  statutorily  defined  class 
rather  than  to  selected  individuals  who  are  in  a 
position  to  reach  the  Congress,  the  new  law  vests 
the  Attorney  General  with  discretionary  author- 
ity to  waive  certain  grounds  of  inadmissibility  on 
behalf  of  spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  United 
States  citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence.  The 
provisions  which  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney 
General  are  those  relating  to  criminal  and  im- 
moral grounds,  those  relating  to  ineligibility  to 
receive  a  visa  because  of  the  commission  of  fraud 


in  attempting  to  obtain  a  visa,  and  that  relating 
to  an  alien's  inadmissibility  because  of  the  finding 
of  a  condition  of  tuberculosis.  The  authority  to 
waive  the  latter  ground  expires  on  June  30,  1959, 
while  the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  waive 
the  other  grounds  has  no  time  limitation. 

Although  the  Attorney  General  exercises  his 
authority  in  these  cases  without  the  benefit  of  a 
reconmiendation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
consular  officer,  in  the  case  of  aliens  abroad  con- 
sular officers  participate  in  the  implementation  of 
these  provisions.  In  the  case  of  aliens  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  who  are  entitled  to  relief  the 
consular  officer  determines  whether  the  alien  has 
met  the  requirements  for  the  waiver  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  then  issues  the  visa 
without  having  to  refer  each  case  to  the  Attorney 
General.  In  the  other  cases  in  which  aliens  may 
benefit  from  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  the  applicant  files  his  applica- 
tion for  relief  before  a  consular  officer,  who  then 
transmits  the  application  for  adjudication  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  In 
these  cases  the  consular  officer  may  not  issue  the 
visa  until  he  has  been  informed  of  favorable  action 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Department  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  implementation  of  these  provisions,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  since  November  15,  1957, 
consular  officers  have  been  under  instruction  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  in  these  types  of 
cases. 

Adjustment  of  Status 

Several  provisions  of  the  new  law  permit  aliens 
in  the  United  States  to  acquire  permanent  resi- 
dence status.  While  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  these  provisions  rests  primarily  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  they  are 
of  interest  to  the  Department  of  State  in  view  of 
their  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  and  on  close 
relatives  still  residing  abroad. 

One  of  these  provisions  waives  the  deportation 
requirement  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  and  at  that  time  misrepresented  their 
nationality  out  of  fear  of  persecution  because  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  had  they  thea 
been  repatriated  to  their  former  home  or  resi- 
dence and  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  immigration  laws.  The  Attorney 
General  is  also  given  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  the  deportation  requirement  in  the  case  of 
any  alien  who  has  procured  a  visa  or  entry  into 
the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
if  he  is  the  spouse,  parent,  or  child  of  a  United 
States  citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 

The  Attorney  General  is  also  authorized  to 
grant  permanent  resident  status  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  skilled  aliens  who  were  physically  present 
in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1957,  and  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  an  approved  first-prefer- 
ence petition  filed  prior  to  September  11,  1957. 
This  provision  is  conditioned  on  the  unavaila- 
bility of  a  quota  number  for  the  issuance  of  an 
immigrant  visa  to  such  alien,  and  it  is  not  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  any  exchange  visitor  who  is 
required  by  law  to  spend  2  years  abroad  before 
he  returns  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant 
or  as  a  temporary  worker.  A  number  of  persons 
who  may  benefit  from  this  provision  had  visa  ap- 
plications pending  at  various  United  States  con- 
sulates, particularly  in  Canada.  Their  cases  can 
now  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  without  the  necessity  of 
their  going  abroad  to  obtain  a  visa.  If  a  person 
whose  status  has  been  so  adjusted  has  a  spouse 
or  child  abroad  by  virtue  of  a  marriage  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1,  1957,  such  spouse  or  child 
is  classifiable  as  a  nonquota  immigrant. 

Finally  the  Attorney  General  is  given  authority 
to  grant  permanent  resident  status  to  certain  for- 
eign government  officials  and  foreign  government 
representatives  to  international  organizations  who 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  official  status 
and  who  have  not  been  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  aliens  who  may 
be  granted  the  status  of  permanent  residents  un- 
der this  provision  is  limited  to  50  in  any  fiscal 
year.  Under  the  law  the  Attorney  General 
will  take  action  on  such  cases  only  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Fingerprinting 

Although  I  know  that  you  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  immigrants,  this 
presentation  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957,  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did 
not  refer  to  a  provision  of  great  political  signi- 
ficance   relating    to    nonimmigrants.     I    am    re- 


ferring to  the  authorization  for  the  waiving  of  the 
fingerpi'inting  requirement  in  the  case  of  nonim- 
migrants. As  you  will  recall,  the  President  has 
repeatedly  apjiealed  to  the  Congress  that  existing 
law  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  fingerprinting  for  aliens  coming  to  tlie 
United  States  for  temporary  periods.  As  the 
President  pointed  out,  this  requirement,  not 
known  as  a  requirement  of  travel  in  most  other 
countries,  has  served  to  hamper  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  cultures,  and  commerce.  The  new  law 
permits  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  waive  the  requirement  of  fingerprint- 
ing on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the  case  of  temporary 
visitors.  Under  this  authority  the  fingerprinting 
of  nonimmigrant  visa  applicants  was  waived  by 
regulations  published  on  October  12,  1957,  condi- 
tioned only  on  the  existence  of  reciprocity.*  At 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  these  regulations  three 
countries  required  the  fingerprinting  of  American 
citizens.  All  three  countries  have  since  termi- 
nated this  requirement  in  the  light  of  the  action 
taken  by  our  Government.^ 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957,  as  far  as  they  affect  directly 
or  indirectly  the  visa  function  performed  by  the 
Dejmrtment  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  other  developments  in  the  inunigration 
field  during  the  last  few  years  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer  very  briefly. 

Facilitation  of  International  Travel 

In  an  efl'ort  to  implement  the  President's  di- 
rective of  May  26,  1954,  to  facilitate  international 
travel  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal  con- 
sistent with  existing  law."  Some  of  the  major 
changes  are  the  following : 

1.  The  maximum  validity  of  nonimmigrant 
visas  has  been  raised  from  2  to  4  years ; 

2.  Nonimmigrant  visas  may  now  be  revalidated 
up  to  4  years  without  personal  appearance  of  the 


'Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  682;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8119. 

=  Bulletin  of  Dee.  9, 19.57,  p.  936. 

'  For  a  siinimary  of  action  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
facilitate  international  travel  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1957,  p.  145,  and  foot- 
note 5,  p.  149. 
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applicant  and  within  1  year  of  the  expiration  of 
the  visa ; 

3.  ReguUitions  liave  been  amended  so  as  to  per- 
mit aliens  registered  on  quota  waiting  lists  as  in- 
tending immigrants  to  be  issued  nonimmigrant 
visas  for  bona  fide  visits  (However,  any  violation 
of  nonimmigrant  status  will  result  in  the  removal 
of  the  alien's  name  from  the  quota  waiting  list.) ; 

4.  A  new  simplified  nonimmigrant  visa  appli- 
cation form  has  been  put  into  operation  earlier 
this  year,  and  a  uniform  preliminary  application 
form  has  been  prescribed  for  all  consular  posts 
where  the  use  of  such  a  form  appears  indicated 
in  an  individual  case. 

Training  for  Visa  Work 

The  Visa  Office,  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreigii 
Service  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
made  every  effort  to  give  the  best  available  train- 
ing to  new  Foreign  Service  officers.  As  part  of 
this  effort  a  2-week  visa  training  course  has  to  be 
taken  by  all  new  Foreign  Service  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, a  visa  training  course  by  correspondence  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  field. 
Some  700  new  officers  have  so  far  successfully 
taken  the  visa  training  course,  and  some  900  For- 
eign Service  officers  in  the  field  have  enrolled  for 
the  training  course  by  correspondence.  In  an- 
other effort  to  improve  visa  procedures  and  to 
keep  the  field  abreast  on  developments  in  the  im- 
migration field  representatives  of  the  Visa  Office 
participate  regularly  in  consular  conferences  held 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  last  few  years 
such  conferences  have  been  held  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

Affidavits  of  Support 

Another  i'nteresting  development  which  affects 
the  visa  function  is  a  recent  decision  by  a  New 
York  court  concerning  the  legal  effect  of  affi- 
davits of  support  submitted  in  visa  cases.  As  you 
well  loiow,  these  so-called  affidavits  of  support 
have  long  been  considered  as  part  of  the  evidence 
submitted  by  an  alien  in  establishing  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State 
of  California  versus  Samuel  Kenel  and  Ida  Renel, 
the  court  held  that  an  affidavit  of  support  exe- 
cuted by  a  sponsor  in  behalf  of  a  visa  applicant 
constitutes  a  moral  but  not  a  legal  obligation  and 


hence  is  unenforceable  in  the  courts.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  court's  ruling  will  be  appealed  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  As  a 
result  of  the  court's  ruling  as  to  the  unenforce- 
ability of  affidavits  of  support  consular  officers 
have  been  informed  that  this  ruling  should  not  be 
construed  as  holding  that  these  affidavits  serve  no 
useful  purpose  under  the  immigration  laws.  They 
are  still  considered  a  form  of  evidence  to  be 
viewed  by  the  consular  officer  in  the  light  of  aJl 
other  available  evidence  to  determine  whether 
the  alien  has  sustained  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
However,  the  opinion  of  the  court  points  up  the 
duty  of  a  consular  officer  to  examine  carefully  the 
significance  of  an  affidavit  of  support  submitted 
in  an  individual  case  and  the  motivation  and  the 
possible  moral  obligation  leading  to  its 
submission. 

Volume  of  Immigration 

I  believe  I  should  not  conclude  this  presentation 
without  referring  briefly  to  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration since  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  1952.  Since  that  year  the 
volume  of  immigration  has  increased  significantly. 
The  niumber  of  immigrant  visas  increased  from 
181,517  issued  in  1953  to  209,222  in  1954,  244,871 
in  1955,  and  332,407  in  1956  and  leveled  off  to 
317,412  in  1957.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of 
nonimmigrant  visas  is  equally  remarkable.  A 
steady  annual  increase  led  from  349,388  in  1953  to 
501,692  in  1957.  The  volume  of  revalidations  of 
nonimmigrant  visas  increased  from  11,990  in  1953 
to  87,495  in  1957.  Particularly  significant  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  in  Mexico.  Their  number  mcreased 
steadily  from  10,675  in  1952  to  66,066  in  1956  and 
then  declined  in  1957  to  48,609. 

Outlook  for  Future  Amendments 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  anticipate  a  question 
which  I  am  certain  is  foremost  in  your  mind.  Will 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future  make  other  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  the  existing  immigration 
laws?  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  even 
attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but  I  think  I  may 
illustrate  the  divergence  of  views  on  this  question 
by  referring  to  a  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  one  hand  and  the  chairman 
of   the   House   Subcommittee   on   Immigration, 
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Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  on  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Walter,  coauthor  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  said  in  part : 

This  new  immigration  legislation,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored and  which  the  President  has  now  signed  into  law, 
provides  a  solution  for  immediate  problems  involving 
refugees,  orphans,  and  other  persons  in  an  emergency 
situation.  In  so  doing,  it  removes  any  legitimate  basis 
for  complaint  against  our  present  immigration  pro- 
cedures. 

With  these  new  provisions  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
justification  for  pressure  by  those  minority  leaders  who 
would  jeopardize  our  established  immigration  procedures 
in  an  effort  to  enrich  themselves  politically. 

It  has  been  particularly  instructive  to  see  how  the 
Congress  during  this  session  reasserted  its  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  immigration  system  established  by  the  Wal- 
ter-McCarran  Immigration  Act,  and  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected amendments  which  would  have  crippled  the  pro- 
cedures and  principles  which  that  Act  embodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President,  in  approving 
the  bill,'  recognized  the  improvements  it  makes  in 
present  practices  but  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment about  the  law  "in  that  it  fails  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  serious  inequities  inherent  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act."  After  com- 
menting on  tlie  failure  of  the  new  bill  to  provide 
a  method  for  the  adjustment  of  status  of  Hun- 
garian refugees  and  to  legislate  specific  policies 
as  to  the  future  methods  of  admission  of  refugees 
and  escapees  the  President  stated : 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  Congress  did  not  pro- 
vide for  basing  the  immigration  quota  upon  the  census 
of  population  for  1950  in  place  of  the  1920  census,  so  as 
substantially  to  increase  the  quota,  and  further  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  distribution  of  unused 
quota  visas. 

These  and  other  important  recommendations  which  I 
made  last  January  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  should  be  promptly  considered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with  pending  immigration  issues. 


the  world  as  a  time  to  increase  understanding  of  that 
gi-eat  document ;  and 

Whereas  December  15,  1957,  marlis  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill 
of  liights  as  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  which 
are  our  heritage  as  Americans — freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly  and  association,  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  religious  worship,  the  right  to  fair 
trial  and  equal  treatment  under  law — are  recognized  by 
peoples  throughout  the  world  as  foundations  of  liberty 
and  justice ;  and 

Whereas  the  new  resources  which  have  come  into  be- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  scientific  and  technical  advances 
of  our  time  give  new  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  human 
needs  and  greater  enjoyment  of  human  rights : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwioHT  D.  EISENHOWER.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  De- 
cember 10,  1957,  as  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  honor 
this  day  by  reading  and  studying  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  we  may  be  re- 
minded of  our  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  a  people 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Let  us  draw- 
strength  from  our  own  experience  of  liberty  to  use  our 
new  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Let  us 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  individual,  and  let  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  of  all  free  men  strengthen  and 
defend  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  this  generation  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-second. 


/^  Ljis-y C'tAUU-tCu.^  A-'K'^^ 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 

The  Practice  of  Human  Rights 


United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day,  1957      Statement  hy  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  ^ 


A     PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  December  10,  1957,  marks  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  na- 
tions and  all  peoples,  and  will  be  observed  throughout 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  .30,  1957,  p.  543. 
'  No.  3213  ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  9913. 


On  this  Human  Rights  Day,  1957,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  rededieate  ourselves  to  the  inspiring 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
states  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  promote  human  rights  and  fundamental 


'Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  9  (U.S. /U.N.  press  re- 
lease 2841) .  Mrs.  Lord  is  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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freedoms  -without  regard  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion. 

Human  freedom  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets;  it 
is  essential  to  a  lasting  peace.  History  reveals 
that  it  has  been  the  dictators  of  the  world,  not  the 
democracies,  who  have  started  most  of  the  wars  of 
conquest  and  have  provoked  most  of  the  wars  of 
rebellion.  Today  in  this  era  of  atoms  and  outer- 
space  missiles  we  need  democracy  more  than  ever 
before  as  a  defense  against  the  fanatical  actions  of 
totalitarian  regimes. 

If  America  is  to  lead  the  world  in  its  search  for 
peace  with  justice,  it  must  be  in  the  forefront  in 
the  practice  of  human  rights.  Because  we  are  in 
a  forward  position  of  leadership,  everything  we 
do,  our  shortcomings  as  well  as  our  good  deeds, 
are  well  known  around  the  world.  So  whenever 
Americans  practice  person-to-person  democracy, 
when  they  strive  to  understand  people  of  other  re- 
ligions, races,  and  nationalities,  they  are  making 
an  important  individual  contribution  to  jDeace. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  in  a  world 
where  animosities  based  on  personal  differences 
exist.  The  world  is  too  small  for  people  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  force.  It  is  too  small  for  preju- 
dice. 

Ten  years  have  brought  about  many  gains  in 
human  rights  in  our  own  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  Let  us  continue  to  work  for  that  uni- 
versal respect  for  the  worth  of  the  individual 
whicli  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  peace. 


Dr.  Hyde  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  WHO  Executive  Board 

The  WHiite  House  amiounced  on  November  22 
the  recess  appointment  by  the  President  of  Dr. 
H.  van  Zile  Hyde  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 


United  States  and  France  Resume 
Civil  Aviation  Consultations 

Press  release  663  dated  December  11 

Civil  aviation  consultations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  France  were 
held  at  Paris  from  October  14  to  25,  1957.^  In 
accord  with  a  decision  reached  at  that  time,  the 
consultations  were  suspended  and  were  resumed  at 
Washington  on  December  10, 1957. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing delegation : 

Livingston  Sattertliwalte,  Department  of  State,  chairman 

G.  Joseph  Minetti,  member,  Civil  Aerouautics  Board 

Josepli  G.  FitzGeraltl,  director,  Bureau  of  Air  Operations, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hillyer,  International  Division,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

Hendrik  van  Oss,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 

David  H.  Ernst,  chief.  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy  Section,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

Edgar  J.  Beigel,  Office  of  Western  European  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Jose  DeSeabra,  Division  of  Language  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Transportation 

Francis  M.  HoUada.v,  program  coordinator  for  air  trans- 
port. Department  of  Commerce 

John  E.  Stephen,  Air  Transport  Association   (observer) 

The  Government  of  France  is  represented  by 
the  following  delegation : 

Augustin  Jordan,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  chairman 

Jacques  Desmarest,  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Secre- 
tariat General  for  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviation 

Jean  B.  Morel,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Xavier  de  la  Renaudifere,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretariat 
General  for  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviation 

Pierre  Pelen,  counselor,  French  Embassy,  Washington 

Ren(5  Briend,  French  Air  Transport  Association  (ob- 
server ) 


^  For  text  of  communique  issued  jointly  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  delegations  on  Oct.  25,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  754. 
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United  States-Colombian  Cooperation 


hy  John  M.  Cahot 
Ambassador  to  Colu7nhia  ^ 


Today  you  are  holding  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Cali.  This  is  a  great  step 
you  are  taking.  You  will  be  another  center  of 
American  activities  in  this  city — and  a  commu- 
nity is  vastly  better  able  than  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  to  get  many  things  done.  But  you 
will  also  be  an  organization  which  links  us  with 
our  friends  in  this  coimtry  in  which  we  live ;  and 
it  is  that  link,  I  venture  to  say,  which  will  be  the 
most  significant  part  of  your  society's  activities. 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  friendly  foreign  country, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  know,  appreciate, 
and  cooperate  with  it,  that  we  should  share  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows  and  do  what  we  can  to  con- 
tribute our  share  to  the  rich  texture  of  its  national 
life.  I  know  that  is  one  of  your  principal  objec- 
tives, and  I  am,  therefore,  particularly  happy  to 
be  here.  My  congratidations  to  the  organizers 
of  this  society,  my  warmest  good  wishes  for  its 
success,  and  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation 
to  speak  to  you. 

In  addition  to  attending  your  inaugural  meet- 
ing, this  is  another  effort  on  my  part  to  get  to 
know  Colombia.  No  nation  can  be  known  solely 
from  its  capital  or  from  books  and  reports,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  Colombia,  with  its 
great  diversity  and  the  decentralization  which 
geography  has  imposed  on  it. 

The  nature  of  diplomacy  has  changed,  even  in 
the  30  years  I  have  been  in  our  service.  In  the 
past,  diplomatic  decisions  tended  to  be  taken  by 
a  small  group  of  well-informed  people,  and  that 
was  only  less  true  of  democratic  than  of  authori- 
tarian countries.    But  today  more  and  more  basic 


'  Address  made  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Cali,  at  Cali,  Colombia,  on  Nov.  20. 


diplomatic  decisions  tend  to  be  taken  by  the 
masses  of  people — and  sometimes  when  taking 
them  they  unhappily  are  not  well  informed.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  fallacy  to  think  that  a  group 
of  well-informed  diplomats  will  always  make  wise 
decisions,  but  it  would  equally  be  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  are  always  right.  The  mod- 
ern trend  toward  popular  control  of  basic  deci- 
sions is  largely  to  the  good.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that,  if  the  people  are  to  make  the  basic  decisions, 
they  must  be  adequately  informed  and  must 
understand  the  basic  issues. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  relations  with  Co- 
lombia in  having  few  points  of  misunderstanding. 
In  international  political  mattere  we  almost  al- 
ways see  eye-to-eye.  To  prove  that  point  I  need 
merely  mention  the  great  sacrifices  we  have  both 
made  to  uphold  world  peace  and  collective  se- 
curity in  Korea  and  Suez.  In  economic  matters 
we  enjoy  mutually  beneficial  commercial  rela- 
tions :  nearly  three-quarters  of  Colombia's  exports 
are  bought  by  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  her  imports  in  the  United  States.  In 
cultural  matters,  in  military  affairs,  in  the  per- 
sonal relations  between  Colombians  and  Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  may  be,  a  most  friendly  and 
coopei'ative  atmosphere  tends  to  prevail.  Seldom 
in  my  years  of  service  have  I  noted  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  fi'iendship,  understanding,  and  mu- 
tual respect  as  exists  between  our  two  countries. 
To  few  countries  in  the  world  have  we  greater 
reason  to  be  appreciative  than  to  Colombia  for 
the  cooperation  it  has  so  generously  extended  to 
us  in  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

I  think  a  good  many  of  you  here  may  not  be 
fully  aware  of  the  cooperation  we  on  our  part 
are  extending  to  Colombia,  and,  since  I  believe 
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this  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  our  Colom- 
bian friends,  I  should  lilie  to  try  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  it. 

Mutuality  of  Effort 

Let  me  first  stress  the  mutuality  of  our  various 
programs  in  Colombia.  Your  Government  feels 
that  it  is  best  for  the  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries and  for  the  success  of  our  programs  that 
both  Colombia  and  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute toward  them,  and  Colombia  evidently 
feels  this  way,  too.  Quite  apart  from  the  matter 
of  national  pride,  your  Government  feels,  and 
thinks  Colombians  feel,  that  the  programs  derive 
vitality  and  permanent  value  from  the  fact  that 
Colombia  as  well  as  the  United  States  is  contribu- 
ting men,  money,  and  materials  toward  their  ful- 
fillment. Our  cooperation  is  not  intended  by 
itself  to  develop  Colombia,  nor  could  it  do  so. 
The  fundamental  effort  must  be  theirs.  "What 
the  United  States  can  do,  and  is  trying  to  do,  is 
to  make  their  efforts  more  fruitful. 

Let  me  underscore  next  the  fact  that  our 
mutiial  programs  are  meant  to  benefit  both 
Colombia  and  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  our 
Colombian  friends  will  not  be  shocked  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  thought.  They  would  justly 
resent  any  effort  on  our  part  to  get  them  to  do 
anything  for  the  United  States  which  was  not  in 
their  national  interests.  The  United  States  is 
cooperating  in  these  programs  as  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest.  It  has  no  intention  of 
proposing  anything  which  is  contrary  to  Colom- 
bia's interests — quite  the  reverse,  we  believe  that 
the  cooperation  benefits  Colombia  more  than  our- 
selves. Our  interests  which  we  are  seeking  to 
promote  are  not  selfish  ones.  Any  "strings"  the 
United  States  has  attached  to  its  cooperation  are 
for  the  success  of  the  programs  rather  than  for 
any  selfish  purpose. 

I  hope  that  this  will  show  the  fallacy  of  those 
who  argue  that  the  United  States  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  friendshij)  and  gratitude  by  its 
cooperation.  We  are  not  trying  to,  and  we 
would  be  very  foolish  if  we  did.  If  an  indirect 
effect  of  our  aid  is  to  engender  friendship,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  that  is  not  our  primary  pur- 
pose. Our  friendship  rests  on  common  purposes 
and  ideals,  not  on  money. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  at  the  present  juncture, 
Colombia's  interest  is  generally  our  interest  and 


that,  if  we  strengthen  Colombia,  we  strengthen 
ourselves.  Colombia  has  great  problems — politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  educational,  etc.  It  also  has 
a  great  future,  and  our  cooperation  may  mean 
that  that  future  can  be  more  rapidly  attained. 
We  are  intimately  linked  with  Colombia  by  ties 
of  geography,  history,  common  interests,  common 
ideals,  a  common  civilization  and  religious  spirit. 
We  are  alike  faced  by  an  implacable  challenge. 
We  have  the  resources  to  help  Colombia  meet  that 
challenge.  We  should  be  very  foolish,  even  from 
our  own  selfish  viewpoint,  if  we  failed  to  use  them 
effectively  for  that  end.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
our  cooperation. 
Let  us  now  examine  this  cooperation  in  detail. 

Eximbank  Loans 

Prior  to  this  year  Colombia  had  received  loans 
totaling  $61  million  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is,  of  course,  a  U.S.  Government 
agency.  These  loans  built  roads,  rehabilitated 
railways,  helped  reconstruct  Bogota  after  April 
9,  1948,  built  the  Tequendama  Hotel,  and  pro- 
vided capital  for  the  Caja  Agraria.  Colombia 
has  already  paid  back  over  $37  million  of  these 
loans.  You  are  all,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the 
$60  million  additional  credit  recently  advanced 
by  the  Eximbank  to  help  fund  Colombia's  com- 
mercial arrears. 

Now  these  were,  of  course,  loans  and  are  repay- 
able; to  that  extent  they  are  simply  a  financial 
transaction.  Nevei'theless,  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  Eximbank  is  to  grant  credits  which  cannot  be 
obtained  through  private  banking  channels.  Co- 
lombia has  thus  been  able  to  get  loans  at  difficult 
moments  and  under  favorable  terms.  Be  it  said, 
with  refei-ence  to  my  earlier  remarks  about  mu- 
tuality, that  Colombia  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its 
obligations  to  the  Eximbank. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodity  Sales 

A  second  field  in  which  we  have  extended  eco- 
nomic cooperation  to  Colombia  is  througli  so- 
called  P.L.  480  agreements,  by  which  we  sell  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  Colombia  primarily  for 
pesos  rather  than  dollars.  In  1955  the  agreement 
was  for  $5,300,000,  in  1956  for  $11,600,000,  and 
in  1957  for  $20,400,000  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; but  over  half  of  those  under  the  last  agree- 
ment will  be  delivered  in  1958  and  1959.  The  Co- 
lombian Government  has  proposed  another  P.L. 
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480  agreement,  and  this  request  is  now  receiving 
consideration  in  Washington. 

The  quantities  of  commodities  covered  by  the 
existing  agreements  are  rather  impressive.  It 
may  not  mean  much  to  you  to  say  that  we  have 
shipped  130,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1955-57 
and  over  30,000  tons  of  cotton.  Perhaps  you  can 
judge  the  quantities  better  if  I  say  that  the  wheat 
and  flour  will  make  800,000,000  half-pound 
loaves  of  bread  and  that  the  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Colombia. 

These  commodities  are  not  given  to  Colombia. 
Under  the  first  two  agreements,  Colombia  pays 
the  full  amomit  due  in  pesos;  under  the  third,  64.4 
percent  in  pesos,  the  rest  in  dollars.  But  under 
the  first  two  agreements  the  peso  rate  was  fixed  at 
2.51  to  the  dollar;  under  the  third,  at  the  ex- 
change certificate  rate.  In  other  words,  after  hav- 
ing sold  our  agricultural  commodities  at  very  low 
prices,  we  accepted  pesos  at  a  rate  far  higher  than 
they  were  worth. 

In  selling  these  commodities  we  had  to  bear  in 
mind  not  only  the  thought  that  we  should  not  de- 
prive other  friendly  countries  of  their  normal 
markets  but  also  that  we  should  not  discourage 
production  in  Colombia  by  imderselling  it.  The 
Colombian  Government  therefore  sold  these  com- 
modities at  a  substantial  profit.  The  benefit  to 
the  consumer  was  thus  not  perceptible  to  him; 
but  what  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  Colom- 
bia also  benefited  from  these  profits,  since  they 
were  used  to  help  finance  the  operations  of  the 
Caja  Agi'aria  and  to  pay  the  freight  on  relief 
shipments. 

You  are  all  aware  of  how  difficult  the  food 
situation  is  in  Colombia  for  the  moment,  due  pri- 
marily to  violence,  drought,  and  the  lack  of 
wherewithal  to  buy  machineiy,  fertilizers,  seed, 
etc.  People  are  tragically  hungry  in  many  areas. 
The  food  supplied  under  these  P.L.  480  agree- 
ments has  done  much  to  prevent  this  bad  situa- 
tion from  becoming  worse.  Moreover,  these  com- 
modities have  prevented  prices  from  rising 
steeply.  Wheat  is  practically  the  only  basic  com- 
modity which  has  been  held  at  1956  prices.  Simi- 
larly, the  cotton  has  enabled  mills  to  keep  running 
and  has  thus  kept  many  Colombians  emjjloyed. 
I  should  perhaps  add  that  the  new  P.L.  480  re- 
quest of  the  Colombian  Government  includes  such 
highly  nutritive  foods  as  peas,  beans,  rice,  lard, 
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and  oats — items  which  we  hope  will  help  to  cover  | 

the  shortages  in  these  vital  consumers  items.  i 

The  P.L.  480  sales  have  been  devised  to  meet  a  j 

temporary  emergency,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon  i 

not  be  needed.    What  is  essential  is  that  Colom-  j 

bian  agi'iculture  shall  as  soon  as  possible  produce  , 

as  much  as  possible  of  its  food  needs.    In  this  field,  i 

too,   we   are   cooperating   with    Colombia.     The  \ 

Kockefeller  Foundation — be  it  noted,  a  private  i 
enterj^rise — has  been  cooperating  with  Colombian 

agricultural  experiment  stations  since  1950  to  de-  , 

velop  better  seeds  and  farming  methods.    One  of  ; 

the  stations  at  which  they  have  been  working  is  , 

in  Palmira.     If  I  say  that  the  Foundation  has  I 

spent  $1,500,000  since  1950  in  providing  techni-  j 

cians,  equipment,   and   training  for   Colombian  i 
technicians  in  the  United  States,  it  may  not  sound 

very  impressive;  but  if  I  say  that  through  the  ' 

seeds  and  methods  they  have  developed  Colombia  j 

can  double  its  crops,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  j 

is  very  important.  | 

Technical  Assistance 

It  is  not  enough  to  develop  better  seed  and 
methods ;  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  need  to 
learn  how  to  use  them.    Those  near  the  experi-  '■ 
mental  stations  can  learn  at  first  hand;  but  for  ; 
those  farther  away  an  extension  service  is  essen- 
tial.  That,  too,  the  United  States  is  cooperating  to 
provide  in  Colombia — and  has  done  so  since  1953 
through  our  point  4  program,  which  is  admin-  j 
istered  by  our  U.S.  Operations  Mission.    I  have  j 
recently  visited  Boyaca  and  have  personally  seen  i 
the  work  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Colombians  and 
Americans  working  together  to  help  the  farmer 
grow  better  crops.    I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  work  and  enthusiasm  of  the  4-S  Clubs,  pat- 
terned after  our  4-H  Clubs.    This  extension  work  ■ 
means  not  only  a  better  living  for  the  farmer ;  it  ' 
means  better,  cheaper,  more  abundant  and  varied 
food  for  the  city  dweller.    Again,  the  results  are  i 
more  significant  than  the  expenditure  of  money.  ] 

We  are  cooperating  in  a  third  way  to  foster  Co- 
lombian agricultuie.    For  many  desirable  projects 

the  money  is  lacking.   The  greater  part — some  60  ' 

percent — of  the  peso  funds  derived  from  sales  of  ^ 
P.L.   480   commodities    is,   therefore,    loaned   to 

further  a  variety  of  desirable  long-term  agricul-  j 

tural  developments.    We  have  already  agreed  how  \ 

some  25  million  of  these  pesos  are  to  be  loaned,  ' 

and  another  18  million  have  now  accumulated.    Be  i 
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it  said  tliat  these  loans  are  repayable  in  pesos,  not 
dollars. 

We  extend  point  4  cooperation  in  other  fields 
than  agriculture — for  example,  in  that  of  public 
health.  In  this  field,  too,  tlie  Eockefeller  Foun- 
dation -worked  for  many  years.  It  was  this  or- 
ganization which  spearheaded  the  worldwide  at- 
tack on  yellow  fever,  for  example,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  Colombian  medical 
schools  such  as  those  of  the  University  of  the 
Andes,  the  University  del  Valle,  and  the  National 
Univei-sity.  *  Point  4  has,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Colombian  Government,  established  a  health 
sei'vicio,  the  most  notable  achievement  of  which 
has  been  virtually  to  wipe  out  the  horrid  disease 
of  yaws,  wliich  used  to  afflict  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  west  coast  area.  Perhaps  I 
should  also  mention  that  UNICEF  [United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund]  is  now  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign for  the  eradication  of  malaria,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  funds  of  UNICEF  are  contributed  by 
the  United  States.  On  point  4  the  United  States 
has  spent  approximately  $1,250,000  each  year  in 
recent  years. 

Cultural  Cooperation 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  field  of  cultural  coopera- 
tion. Again  our  great  private  foundations, 
notably  the  Eockefeller  and  Kellogg,  led  the  way. 
In  addition  to  its  contributions  to  universities, 
the  Eockefeller  gives  12  fellowships  each  year  in 
medicine  and  agriculture.  The  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion gives  fellowships  in  agriculture,  dentistry 
and  medicine,  and  nursing;  it  has  also  provided 
equipment  and  teaching  aids  and  contributed 
funds  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faculties  of 
agronomy  at  Palmira  and  Medellin.  Other 
scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Guggenheim, 
Ford,  Eisenhower,  and  4^11  Foundations.  Point 
4  has  sent  318  trainees  to  the  United  States  in 
the  past  1.3  years. 

A  new  Fulbright  program  is  now  about  to  be 
started  in  Colombia.  ^  This  will  pi'ovide  for  such 
items  as  scholarships,  the  sending  of  lecturers,  a 
semester  in  Spanish  for  teachers  of  it  in  the 
United  States,  the  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  English  in  Colombian  universities.  Funds  for 
this  program  will  come  from  the  smaller  part  of 


^  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28,  1957,  p.  156. 


the  funds  derived  from  P.L.  480  sales  which  we 
reserve  for  our  own  use.  These  reserved  funds 
also  go  to  help  our  American  schools,  such  as  that 
in  Cali,  to  imdertake  nutritional  and  market  sur- 
veys, and  to  finance  other  useful  projects. 

Finally,  through  our  Public  Law  402,  passed 
in  1948,  we  make,  through  the  United  States 
Information  Service,  a  number  of  amiual  grants 
to  permit  outstanding  Colombians  in  many  fields 
to  visit  the  United  States.  In  the  past  fiscal  year, 
29  such  grants  were  made  to  Colombians.  These 
grants  have  enabled  economists,  physicians, 
doctors,  intellectuals,  educators,  engineers,  jour- 
nalists, labor  leaders,  and  lawyers  to  study  and 
observe  new  methods  and  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  in  their 
particular  fields  of  specialization. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  cooperated  with 
Colombia  is  in  the  military  field.  Colombian 
soldiers  and  sailors  fought  gallantly  in  Korea 
beside  our  own.  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
are  pledged,  under  the  Eio  Pact  of  1947 — and  I 
like  to  recall  that  it  was  the  model  for  NATO — ■ 
to  consider  any  attack  on  any  American  nation 
an  attack  on  themselves.  We  have  cooperated  in 
l^roviding  arms,  equipment,  and  services  to 
Colombia  in  order  that  it  might  fulfill  the 
missions  it  had  undertaken  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world — and  ultimately  of  its  own  sovereignty 
and  independence.  Colombia  has  shown  that  it 
is  as  aware  as  the  United  States  that  in  united 
effort  there  is  strength  and  has  meshed  its  mili- 
tary effort  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  there  ai'e  Colombians  who  say 
we  are  doing  no  service  to  Colombia  by  jiroviding 
arms  for  its  forces.  Let  me  say  first  that  we  can- 
not prevent  Colombia  from  getting  arms  else- 
where if  we  do  not  supply  them,  and,  if  Colombia 
does  get  arms  elsewhere,  the  standardization 
which  is  so  important  to  our  mutual  defense  goes 
out  the  window.  Let  me  say  also  on  the  basis  of 
personal  knowledge  that,  when  we  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  arms  requested  of  us  were 
to  be  used  for  internal  strife  rather  than  defense, 
we  have  not  provided  those  arms.  Obviously, 
arms  we  have  provided  conscientiously  for  one 
purpose  may,  after  delivery,  be  used  for  another; 
and  yet  I  think  recent  events  have  shown  that, 
when  the  Colombian  people  clearly  express  their 
will,  the  arms  we  have  provided  will  not  be  used 
to  thwart  it. 


December  30,    1957 
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Emergency  Relief 

Colombia  has  had  tragic  experiences  in  the  past 
10  years,  and  there  have  been  times  when  she  has 
been  willing,  because  of  emergencies,  to  accept  the 
help  extended  by  friends.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
call the  relief  woi'k  of  American  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion here  a  year  ago.  Less  spectacular  but 
vastly  larger  in  scale  is  the  food  distribution  now 
being  made  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
[Conference]  and  CAKE. 

NCWC  has  specialized  in  family  relief;  in  the 
past  2  years  it  has  distributed  some  25,000,000 
pounds  of  powdered  milk,  cheese,  flour,  corn  meal, 
and  rice,  valued  at  nearly  $4  million.  During  the 
present  quarter,  NCWC  is  providing  2,000,000 
pounds  of  milk,  500,000  pounds  of  cheese,  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  flour,  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  corn 
meal — supplementary  feeding  for  some  600,000 
people  every  day. 

CAEE  has  specialized  in  package  distribution 
and  school  lunch  programs.  This  agency  has  so 
far  distributed  1,900,000  pounds  of  food  packages 
valued  at  $550,000  to  95,000  people  and  wishes 
greatly  to  expand  its  program  in  the  coming  year. 
In  addition,  it  has  distributed  through  its  depart- 
mental programs  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
to  250,000  people  and  has  recently  arranged  to 
expand  this  progi-am  greatly  too.  An  emergency 
CARE  shipment  of  380,000  pounds  of  food  has 
just  reached  Colombia. 

Both  NCWC  and  CAEE  are  private  organiza- 
tions supported  by  the  generous  contributions  of 
individuals.  The  food  they  distribute  is,  however, 
obtained  without  cost  to  them  from  United  States 
surplus  stocks,  i.  e.  is  financed  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  These  organizations  pay  for  the  pack- 
aging, handling,  distributing,  and  a  part  of  the 
freight  and  administrative  expenses.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  again  emphasize  the  element  of 
mutuality  I  mentioned  earlier:  the  Colombian 
Government  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  freight 
and  the  local  administrative  expenses  on  these 
relief  shipments. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  nations 
seeking  economic  cooperation  that  it  should  be 
provided  through  international  agencies  rather 
than  bilaterally.  In  view  of  our  great  propor- 
tional resources  we  contribute  heavily  to  the  fimds 
available  to  these  agencies.  Let  us  take  a  few 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  cooperation  these 
agencies  extend  to  Colombia. 
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In  Bogota  there  exists  the  Inter-American 
Housing  Center  (CINVA),  an  agency  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  fields  of  developing  new 
techniques  for  good,  cheap  housing  and  of  train- 
ing students  from  other  American  republics. 

The  International  Bank  has  authorized  loans  to 
Colombia  totaling  over  $106  million  for  the  build- 
ing and  improvement  of  railways,  roads,  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  other  important  projects. 

In  addition  to  its  malaria-eradication  program, 
UNICEF  has  had  an  important  food  distribution 
program  in  Colombia. 

I  shall  not  take  more  of  your  time  to  describe 
the  many  other  examples  of  cooperation  I  might 
cite.  We  have  cooperated  not  only  to  reciprocate 
the  cooperation  which  Colombia  has  extended  to 
us  and  to  express  the  friendship  we  feel  for  Co- 
lombia but  also  because  it  is  in  our  interest  that 
Colombia  shall  be  prosperous,  progi'essive,  free, 
great  in  every  sense.  We  hope,  as  good  friends 
and  good  neighbors,  that  an  era  may  now  be 
dawning  for  Colombia  in  which  our  cooperation 
may  bear  increasing  fruit  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  and  grandeur  of  the  Colombian  people. 
For  it  is  upon  cooperation,  whether  between  this 
society  and  the  people  of  Cali,  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States,  or  between  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  that  the  future  peace,  prosperity, 
progress,  and  happiness  of  mankind  will  largely 
depend. 


Administration  Outlines  Proposals 
for  Renewing  Trade  Agreements  Act 

Press  release  G60  dated  December  9  • 

At  the  President's  meeting  on  December  3  the 
congressional  leaders  were  informed  of  his  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary new  tariff  bargaining  authority  for  an 
adequate  period  with  safeguards  for  the  American 
economy.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon  on  December  9  announced  details 
of  the  administration  proposals. 

It  is  proposed  that  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  would  be  extended  for  5  years  from 
the  date  of  its  expiration  on  June  30,  1958.     New 


'  Released  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Commerce.       i 
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tariff  reduction  authority  will  be  proposed   as 
follows : 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  reduce 
any  rate  of  duty  existmg  on  July  1,  1958. 

(a)  By  5  percent  of  the  duty  amnially  for  5 
successive  years.  However,  as  an  alternative  he 
could  reduce  a  duty  by  this  same  total  amount 
over  a  3-year  period  if  no  yearly  reduction  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent  of  the  duty. 

(b)  By  three  percentage  points  ad  valorem^ 
without  any  yearly  reduction  exceeding  one  per- 
centage point. 

(c)  To  50  percent  ad  valorem  if  an  existing 
duty  is  in  excess  of  that  amoimt.  In  such  cases 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  reduction 
could  be  made  in  any  one  year. 

These  would  be  alternative  methods  which 
could  not  be  used  cumulatively. 

All  safeguards  for  American  industry  con- 
tained in  tlie  present  act  would  be  continued.  In 
addition,  increased  authority  will  be  sought  to 
raise  duties  to  remedy  threatened  or  actual  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industries  when  found  neces- 
sary after  escape-clause  investigations.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  to  raise  the  duty  in 
svich  cases  to  50  percent  above  the  rate  of  duty  in 
effect  on  July  1, 1934  (instead  of  50  percent  above 
the  lower  duties  of  January  1, 1945,  as  in  existing 
law). 

The  President's  proposal  would  also  authorize 
the  immediate  institution  of  escape-clause  pro- 
ceedings after  peril-point  investigations  disclose 
that  existing  rates  of  duty  threaten  or  cause  seri- 
ous injury,  rather  than  delaying  such  investiga- 
tions until  after  the  President  has  sought  to  ne- 
gotiate increases  in  duty  with  foreign  countries 
in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

These  changes  will  enable  more  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  serious  injury  cases. 

Expanded  international  trade,  which  strength- 
ens the  American  economy,  which  links  together 
the  interdependent  economies. of  the  free  world, 
and  which  is  essential  to  future  economic  prog- 
ress, will  be  of  key  importance.  Countries  of  the 
fi-ee  world  must  make  new  efforts  to  reinforce 
their  unity  and  economic  strength  in  the  face  of 


the   intensified   challenge  presented  by   interna- 
tional communism. 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  the  mean.^ 
through  which  the  United  States  is  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  cooperative  measures  to  expand  inter- 
national trade  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis.  An  effective  Trade  Agreements  Act,  ade- 
quate in  both  duration  and  tariff-bargaining  au- 
thoritj',  is  the  prerequisite  for  such  an  effective 
trade- agreements  program.  Without  adequate 
legislative  authority,  American  influence  and 
leadership  in  expanding  world  trade  would  cease. 

The  next  5  years  will  be  of  critical  significance. 
In  Western  Europe  the  six  governments  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  have  taken  a  tremendous  step 
toward  freeing  international  trade  among  them- 
selves with  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  Community  will 
come  into  being  on  January  1,  1958.  Thereafter, 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  trade  among  the 
six  countries  will  become  progressively  freer,  and 
a  single  tariff  will  be  established  with  respect  to 
imports  from  other  countries. 

It  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  to  other  free- 
world  countries  that  the  new  common  tariff  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  be  reduced  as 
low  as  possible  in  order  that  all  may  benefit  more 
fully  from  trade  with  this  market  of  160  million 
customers.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  comprehensive  tariff  negotiations  between 
the  Common  Market  countries  and  other  free- 
world  countries  prepared  to  participate.  Such 
negotiations  will  require  extensive  preparations 
and  will  take  some  5  years  to  complete. 

The  Common  Market  countries,  in  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Economic  Community, 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  nonmember 
countries.  It  remains  for  other  countries,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  to  respond  to  this 
initiative.  If  it  is  to  do  so,  an  effective  5-year 
extension  of  the  trade-agreements  legislation  is 
essential. 


Dei.emhet  ^0,   1957 
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Trade  Development  Act 


White  House  press  release  dated  December  12 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  amenchnent 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  enacted  by  the  Congress 
this  year. 

The  statute  has  heretofore  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  promoting  balanced  economic 
development  and  trade  among  nations  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use  such  currencies  for 
tlie  same  purpose.  The  administration  of  this 
matter  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State  (including  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration) . 

The  1957  amendment  of  the  statute  made  avail- 
able a  portion  of  such  foreign  currencies,  through 
and  under  procedures  established  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  for  loans  to  U.S. 
business  firms  and  brandies,  subsidiaries,  or  affili- 
ates of  such  firms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  foreign  countries  and  for  loans 
to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establisliment 
of  facilities  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution, 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and 
markets  for,  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

By  this  order  the  administration  of  functions 
with  respect  to  those  loans  is  assigned  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  The  func- 
tions are,  however,  subject  to  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  international  agreements  and  wnth  respect 
to  foreign  policy. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10746  i 

Further  Providing  fob  the  Administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  op  1954,  as  Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 


the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  provide  further  for 
the  administration  of  tlie  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19.j4,  as  amended,  Executive 
Order  No.  105C0  of  September  9,  19.54,  as  amended,"  is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  4(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from "paragraphs  (a)  to  (f),  inclusive,  and  (h)  to  (j), 
inclusive,  of  section  104  of  the  Act"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "paragraphs  (a)  to  (j), 
inclusive,  of  section  104  of  the  Act,  except  paragraph  (g) 
and  except  also  paragraph  (e)  to  the  extent  that  the  said 
paragraph  (e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  the  portion 
of  paragraph  (e)  added  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1957 
(Public  Law  85-128;  71  Stat.  345)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  (d)  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  The  introductory  portion  is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  "pursuant  to  section  4  (a)  of  this  order"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "in  consonance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this  order'". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
"sections  104  (d),  (e),  and  (g)  of  the  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sections  104  (d)  and 
(g)  of  the  Act  and  section  104  (e)  of  the  Act  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  said  section  104  (e)  pertains  to  the 
loans  referred  to  in  section  4   (d)    (5)  of  this  order". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  renum- 
bered as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  respectively, 
and  the  following  new  paragraph  (5)  is  inserted  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(5)  Those  under  section  104  (e)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  extent  tliat 
the  said  section  104  (e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  the 
portion  of  section  104  (e)  added  by  the  said  act  of  August 
13,  1957.  The  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  to  be  used  for  the  said 
loans  by  the  Exjjort-Import  Bank  of  Washington  shall  be 
the  amounts  thereof  specified,  or  shall  be  the  amounts 
thereof  corresponding  to  the  dollar  amounts  specified,  for 
such  loans  in  .sales  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  3  (a)  of  this  order." 


^J  (.j^s^L't~ZjL*-<u-i^  AyK>^ 


The  White  House, 
December  12, 1957. 


Sixth  Colombo  Plan  Report  Released 

Press  release  666  dated  December  13 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (the  Colombo 
Plan  organization)  was  released  to  the  public  on 
December  15.  The  annual  report,  which  reviews 
economic  development  programs  and  problems  in 


'  22  Fed.  Reg.  10027. 
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South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  looks  ahead  to  fu- 
ture tasks,  was  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
18  member  governments  at  the  ninth  meeting  of 
the  Consultative  Committee,  held  in  Saigon,  Viet- 
Nam,  October  7-2-4, 1957.  ^ 

The  report  finds  that  further  progress  in  eco- 
nomic development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
was  achieved  in  1956  and  early  1957.  There  were 
increases  in  both  agricuUural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  the  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  real 
income  was  maintained.  The  past  year  has  also 
seen  in  many  of  the  countries  tlie  emergence  of 
significant  economic  problems,  including  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties,  an  expansion  of  the 
money  supply,  and  an  increase  in  internal  infla- 
tionary pressure.  While  recognizing  these  diffi- 
culties, the  report  concludes  that  "efforts  must  not 
flag  because  the  road  ahead  runs  uphill." 

The  Consultative  Committee  has  accepted  an 
invitation  by  the  U.S.  Government,  a  member  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  organization  since  1951,  to  hold 
the  1958  annual  meeting  in  the  United  States. 
Other  member  governments  are:  Australia, 
Burma,  Canada,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom  (together  with  Singapore  and  British 
Borneo),  and  Viet-Nam.  Malaya,  which  had 
previously  participated  in  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation, 
became  a  full  member  after  achieving  independ- 
ence in  August  1957. 

Although  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
region  increased,  the  report  notes  the  emergence 
of  sizable  trade  deficits.  Exports  remained  rela- 
tively constant,  but  imports  continued  to  rise,  in 
some  cases  as  the  result  of  increased  develop- 
mental activities  and  the  consequent  rise  in  money 
incomes.  Inflationary  pressures  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  according  to  the  report,  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  need  for  internal  policies 
to  help  achieve  a  stable  economic  basis  upon  which 
development  could  proceed. 


^For  an  extract  from  the  report,  together  with  a  com- 
mimique  issued  at  Saigon  on  Oct.  24  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  2, 1957,  p.  S99. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  the  Sai- 
gon meeting  recorded  substantial  achievements  in 
development.  Both  private  and  public  invest- 
ment advanced  significantly.  The  production  of 
food  grains  increased  appreciably  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  In  mining  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  output,  especially  of  pe- 
troleum and  iron  ores.  Industrial  production  also 
increased,  particularly  in  industries  turning  out 
capital  goods. 

Private  investment,  the  report  points  out,  is  of 
major  importance  in  the  economic  growth  of  the 
region.  Many  countries  are  taking  steps  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
foreign  investments  in  capital-importing  nations. 
The  Consultative  Committee  also  took  cognizance 
of  the  heavy  worldwide  demand  for  capital,  un- 
derscoring the  need  for  measures  to  stimulate 
foreign  investment. 

External  economic  assistance  from  government 
sources  continues  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  development.  The  equivalent  of  about 
$1  billion  has  been  made  available  by  nonarea 
members  of  the  Committee  to  countries  of  the 
region  during  1956-57.  U.S.  aid,  including 
grants  and  credits  repayable  in  dollars  as  well  as 
local  currencies,  was  about  $900  million  of  this 
total.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
external  assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  has  been  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  since  1950  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  made 
loans  totaling  $555  million  to  countries  in  the 
area. 

In  assessing  the  development  tasks  ahead,  mem- 
ber countries  at  the  Saigon  meeting  noted  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  underlined  the  need 
for  flexible  development  plans.  A  realistic 
balance  of  resources  against  aspirations  is,  the 
Committee  declares,  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
progress  without  serious  inflation  or  external  dis- 
equilibrium. The  document  fuids  in  the  search 
for  capital  and  skills,  however,  signs  that  mem- 
ber countries  ai'e  pursuing  tasks  of  economic 
growth  witli  considerable  speed  and  energy. 
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United  States  Views 
on  Algerian  Question 

Statement  hy  Henry  Gabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhly  ^ 

Only  last  February  this  committee  was  consid- 
ering the  question  of  Algeria.^  Our  discussion 
then,  as  now,  dealt  with  the  same  issues.  It  re- 
vealed the  same  sharp  differences  in  approach  and 
in  viewpoint.  At  the  same  time,  the  complexities 
and  implications  of  the  problem  in  Algeria  were 
fully  appreciated.  Because  of  this  we  eventually 
concluded  our  discussion  by  adopting  unani- 
mously a  resolution  whose  operative  paragraph 
expressed  our  hope  that  a  "peaceful,  democratic 
and  just  solution"  would  be  found,  "through  ap- 
propriate means,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  United  States  supported  that  resolution. 
We  believed  that  this  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  international  coiimiunity  would 
furnish  a  helpful  impetus  to  the  development  of 
a  peaceful  solution.  It  had  meaning  for  all  those 
genuinely  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  North  Africa.  The  United  States  was  con- 
vinced then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  avoid  any  step  concerning  the  Algerian 
problem  which  might  prejudice  prospects  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

During  our  previous  discussion  of  this  item, 
the  United  States  voiced  its  hope  for  a  peaceful 
evolution  of  the  situation  in  Algeria.  We  main- 
tain that  hope.  At  the  outset  of  our  debate,  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
M.  Pineau,  made  an  earnest  plea  that  his  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  continue  its  efforts  toward 
a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  just  solution  to  which 
this  Assembly  pointed  last  February. 

The  French  National  Assembly  took  a  step  for- 


'Made   in   Committee   I    (Political   and    Security)    on 
Dee.  3  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2830). 
'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1957,  p.  421. 


ward  last  week  by  adopting  a  law  for  Algeria 
dealing  with  community  relationships.  This  law 
contemplates  a  system  which  could  contribute  to 
the  adjustment  of  such  relationships  in  Algeria 
in  a  constructive  and  amicable  way.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
any  action  in  the  United  Nations  that  might 
hamper  progress  toward  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
solution. 

There  remains  an  immediate  consideration 
which  I  stressed  in  this  committee  last  February  ; 
that  is,  the  need  to  bring  an  end  to  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  Algeria.  Such  an  ending  will  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  the  people 
of  Algeria  can  be  fulfilled.  We  welcome,  in  this 
connection,  Foreign  Minister  Pineau's  reiteration 
of  France's  intention  to  seek  a  cease-fire,  hold 
general  elections,  and  work  out  with  the  elected 
representatives  a  new  structure  for  Algeria. 

Our  discussion  so  far  has  displayed  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  the  Algerian  problem. 
Those  who  have  spoken  here  have  been  essentially 
moderate  in  their  remarks.  The  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion has  been  evident.  The  United  States  hopes 
that  this  spirit  will  prevail. 

Those  states  in  the  immediate  area,  in  par- 
ticular, are  naturally  concerned  to  find  the  road 
to  peace,  tranquillity,  and  stability.  The  recent 
offer  of  good  offices  by  the  Governments  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia  reflects  this  understandable 
concern. 

The  United  States  appreciates  the  worthy  mo- 
tives underlying  this  offer  and  the  conciliatory 
and  constructive  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  made. 
The  success  of  such  an  initiative  is  naturally  de- 
pendent on  the  agreement  of  those  principally 
concerned.  This  is  true  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
others.  Thus,  an  initiative  of  this  kind  would 
require  the  support  of  France,  which  bears  such 
basic  responsibilities  to  this  matter.  If  France 
does  not  feel  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
offer  of  good  offices  can  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
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Resolution  on  Algeria  ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/Res/llS4  (XII) 

The  General  Assemhly, 
Having  discussed  the  question  of  Algeria, 
Recalling  its  resolution  1012  (XI)  of  15  February 
19.57, 

1.  Expresses  again  its  concern  over  the  situation 
in  Algeria ; 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  offer  of  good  offices  made  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Morocco  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia ; 

3.  Expresses  the  wish  that,  in  a  spirit  of  effective 
co-operation,  pourparlers  will  be  entered  into,  and 
other  appropriate  means  utilized,  with  a  view  to  a 
solution,  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


'  Adopted  unanimously  by  80  votes  in  plenary 
session  on  Dec.  10.  France  did  not  participate,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  absent. 


solution  at  this  time,  it  is  hoiked  that  circum- 
stances in  the  not  too  distant  future  will  make  it 
possible  for  steps  such  as  these  or  others  to  be  taken 
which  would  promote  a  peaceful  solution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  believes 
France  should  have  a  further  opportunity  to  fos- 
ter political  evolution  toward  the  common  objec- 
tive of  stability  and  peace  in  Algeria  in  a  way 
which  will  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all  the  people 
of  Algeria. 


Question  of  Self-Determination 

Statement  hy  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhly'^ 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  on  the  item  before 
us  with  one  comment  on  the  nature  of  our  present 
debate.  The  subject  of  self-determination  is  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  with  which  the 
United  Nations  has  had  to  deal.  While  it  has  been 
debated  intently,  it  is  also  a  subject  on  which  there 
is  constantly  something  new  to  say.  New  insights 
are  constantly  being  gained.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  supported  allotting  seven  meetings 
to  the  consideration  of  self-determination.  How- 
ever, since  the  subject  is  a  vast  one,  we  would 


'Made   in  Committee  III    (Social,  Humanitarian   and 
Cultural)  on  Nov.  28  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2822). 


probably  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  far- 
reaching  conclusions  in  the  short  space  of  the  time 
we  have  available  to  us.  It  would  be  strange  and 
ridiculous  procedure  to  postpone  the  item  for  2 
years  and  then  push  through  half-considered  pro- 
posals in  1  week. 

During  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  we 
have  made  great  advances  in  implementing  the 
provision  of  the  charter  which  proclaims  self-de- 
termination. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  charter 
provision  has  been  so  widely  applied.  About  600 
million  people,  one-quarter  of  the  total  world  pop- 
ulation, have  seen  their  countries  gain  independ- 
ence. The  growth  in  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  strikingly  emphasizes  this  success.  One 
need  only  mention  the  new  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa — India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Libya, 
the  Philippines,  the  Kepublic  of  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Ghana,  Malaya,  South  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Nepal.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  would  contrast  this  stupendous  realization 
of  self-determination  in  the  form  of  new,  inde- 
pendent states  with  recently  developed  forms  of 
outside  domination  which  have  made  a  mockery 
of  the  independence  of  many  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  constantly  sought 
practical  ways  to  support  efforts  toward  realiza- 
tion of  self-determination.  We  have  done  this  in 
political  terms,  often  behind  the  scenes  in  attempt- 
ing to  convince  metropolitan  powers  of  the  mu- 
tual advantages  which  would  come  through  an 
early  and  generous  grant  of  self-determination. 
We  have  assisted,  when  called  upon  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  in  helping  to  prepare  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  upon  which  viable  nations  could 
be  based.  For  example,  in  1950  the  United  Na- 
tions decided  that  Somalia  should  be  administered 
by  Italy  as  a  trust  territory  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  to  become 
an  independent  state.  An  economic  development 
fund  was  established  on  June  28,  1954,  with  an 
original  contribution  equivalent  to  $1.2  million 
contributed  equally  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Italian  Government.  An  additional  $228,000  in 
technical  cooperation  funds  was  committed  in 
1957  as  a  supplementary  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment fund.  This  was  matched  by  an  equiva- 
lent contribution  from  Italy. 

Technical  assistance  and  economic  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  is  being  extended  to  many  of 
the  states  emerging  from  dependent  status.     The 
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United  States  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  these 
projects  which  we  believe  are  a  practical  method 
of  making  such  states  economically  viable  and 
therefore  immune  to  subversion  and  the  worst 
fomis  of  economic  domination.  In  addition  to 
our  own  programs  of  direct  assistance  we  have 
been  pleased  to  contribute  over  50  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  so  far  by  the  United  Nations  teclmi- 
cal  assistance  program.  At  the  present  General 
Assembly  we  have  proposed  a  tripling  of  the  size 
of  the  present  teclmical  assistance  program.  We 
consider  such  action  practical  assistance  to  a  gen- 
uine realization  of  self-determination. 

In  our  view  self-determination  has  often  been 
confused  simply  with  anticolonialism.  This  is 
much  too  limited  a  meaning.  It  must  refer  to 
the  struggle  of  groups  of  people  to  change  their 
political  status,  wliatever  the  form  of  the  out- 
side domination  under  which  they  are  living.  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  traditional  colonialism; 
in  others  it  may  be  the  political  subjugation  of 
smaller  states  by  their  larger  neighbors  whatever 
may  be  the  instrument  of  political  control.  Self- 
determination  must,  therefore,  be  closely  related 
to  the  question  of  secession.  What  is  it  that  gives 
one  part  of  a  state  tlie  right  to  prevent  another 
part  from  establishing  an  independent  state? 
Not  one  of  the  states  represented  here  would  exist 
as  presently  constituted  if  each  national,  lin- 
guistic, or  religious  group  were  permitted  un- 
limited self-determination. 

We  feel  we  have  had  some  experience  with 
self-determination,  having  fought  for  our  own 
independence  and  then  having  experienced  a  ma- 
jor civil  war  over  what  was  one  form  of  the  ques- 
tion of  self-determination.  We  consider  national 
independence  and  national  unity  among  our  high- 
est values.  Both  are  expressions  of  the  will  to- 
ward self-determination. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  should  like  to  turn  from  the 
general  subject  of  self-determination  to  the  work 
of  the  committee.  We  believe  this  committee  at 
some  point  must  come  to  grips  with  one  funda- 
mental jJroblem.  That  problem  is  to  decide  the 
proper  role  of  the  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  self-determination. 

As  we  see  it,  the  committee  has  two  choices: 
On  the  one  hand,  it  can  turn  its  efforts  toward 
debating  and  attempting  to  establish  machinery 
to   solve  particular  disputes   in  which   any   in- 


terested pai'ty  claims  that  self-determination  has 
been  thwarted.  In  such  an  event  the  committee 
or  any  machinery  it  established  would  be  faced 
with  repeating  and  rehashing  the  debates  and  the 
actions  taken  by  other  United  Nations  agencies. 
One  glance  at  the  political  items  now  before  the 
United  Nations  shows  that  nearly  every  important 
political  question  has  some  aspect  which  relates 
to  self-determination  or  which  one  of  the  parties 
claims  relates  to  self-determination.  Cases  which 
might  be  cited  are  Algeria,  Cyprus,  West  New 
Guinea,  Kashmir,  Hungary,  and  South-West 
Africa.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  the  objective 
were  to  retard  solutions,  no  better  device  could 
be  found  than  the  interposing  of  new  layers  of 
commissions  or  committees  to  be  concerned  with 
solutions.  We  believe  that  the  Third  Committee 
is  not  the  place  to  embark  on  any  item-by-item 
political  debate.  To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that 
self-determination  has  no  strictly  human-rights 
aspect  and  is  only  a  collection  of  political  prob- 
lems. To  do  so  would  retard  rather  than  advance 
the  solution  of  concrete  cases. 

The  second  course  which  is  open  to  the  Third 
Committee  is  to  attempt  to  find  a  role  which  sup- 
plements and  goes  beyond  the  work  of  the  politi- 
cal organs.  In  our  oi^inion  there  are  important 
areas  of  debate  and  action  upon  which  we  can 
embai'k  and  which  will  deal  with  human  rights 
in  self-determination  and  not  with  the  merits  of 
individual  political  disputes. 

As  for  my  delegation,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  precise  program  which  the  Third  Com- 
mittee should  follow,  but  we  believe  the  most  con- 
structive procedure  would  be  for  delegations, 
when  the  question  of  self-determination  is  taken 
up  at  a  future  session,  to  explore  the  direction 
carefully.  We  can  then  begin  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  self-determination  wliich  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  not  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  other  organs. 
To  chart  a  constructive  course  of  our  work  we 
believe  requires  the  best  thought  and  study  we 
can  give  it.  It  is  too  large  a  task  for  seven  meet- 
ings. But  we  would  hope  the  seven  meetings 
allocated  to  self-determination  at  this  session  will 
lay  foundations  for  a  much  more  fundamental 
debate  on  the  question  in  the  future  of  what 
action  we  can  take  as  a  human-rights  committee 
on  the  question  of  self-determination. 
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land Transport  Committee.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Party  on  Inland  Waterway  Sub-Committee. 
E/CN.ll/TRANS/Sub.3/17,  October  17,  1957.  60  pp. 
mimeo. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development.  Information  Con- 
cerning International  Economic  Assistance  for  the  Less 


Developed  Countries.  Report  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/3047,  September  24,  1957.  72  pp.  mimeo. 
Statistical  Commission.  Capital  Formation  Statistics  : 
Problems  and  Methods  With  Special  Reference  to 
Under-Developed  Countries.  Memorandum  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General. E/CN.3/227,  September  26,  1957.  24 
pp.  mimeo. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.    Done  at  Geneva 

September  19,  1949.    Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 

TIAS  2487. 

Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  November  S,  1957. 
Protocol  providing  for  accession  to  the  convention  on  road 

traffic  by  occupied  countries  or   territories.     Done  at 

Geneva  September  19,  1949.    TIAS  2487. 

Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  November  8,  1957. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and  whole- 
sale trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New  York 
June  23, 19.53." 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  November  13,  1957. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Arrangement  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Brussels  July  19  and  December  3,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1957. 

Arrangement  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness for  imported  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Brussels  October  22, 1932.  Entered  into  force 
November  21,  1932.  48  Stat.  1766. 
Terminated:  December  3, 1957  (replaced  by  exchange  of 
notes,  supra). 

China 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
November  10,  1947  (TIAS  1687)  relating  to  an  interna- 
tional educational  exchange  program.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  November  30, 1957.  Entered 
into  force  November  30, 1057. 

Liberia 

Agreement  further  extending  the  agreement  of  January 
11,  1951,  as  extended  (TIAS  2171,  3140),  establishing  a 
United  States  Army  Mission  in  Liberia.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  November  18  and 
December  2,  1957.    Entered  into  force  December  2,  1957. 

'  Not  in  force. 
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Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  December  10  appointed  James  W. 
Riddleberger  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece,  vice  George  V. 
Allen,  reassigned.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press 
release  661.) 

Change  in  Status  of  Post  at  Dacca,  Pai<istan 

Effective  January  1,  1958,  the  consulate  general  at 
Dacca,  Pakistan,  vrill  become  an  independent  fiscal  re- 
porting post.  William  L.  S.  Williams  is  the  principal 
oflScer  at  the  post. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  Printmg  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requeMs  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Japan— Free  World  Ally.  Pub.  6516.  Far  Eastern  Series 
74.     55  pp.     25<«. 

A  pamphlet  discussing  the  land,  people,  Allied  occupation, 
U.S.-Japanese  cultural  relations,  government,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  economy. 

How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made.  Pub.  6519.  General  For- 
eign Policy  Series  118.    20  pp.    10^. 

A  pamphlet  containing  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
on  the  formation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Iraq.  Pub.  6514.  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  26. 
15  pp.     15(f. 

The  most  recent  issue  in  the  Background  series,  this 
pamphlet  discusses  the  land  and  the  people,  historical 
and  economic  development,  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, technical  assistance,  and  Iraq's  place  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Austrian  Dollar  Bonds.     TIAS  3903.     77  pp.     25«;. 

Agreement  and  protocol  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Austria.  Signed  at  Washington  November 
21,  1956.     Entered  into  force  September  11,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3904.     3  pp. 

5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia,  amending  section  II,  paragraph  1,  of  memo- 
randum  of   understanding    accompanying   agreement   of 


April  16,  1957.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Bogota 
August  29  and  September  11,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
September  11, 1957. 

Weather  Stations,  Cooperative  Program  in  Mexico.  TIAS 
3905.     12  pp.     VH- 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Mexico,   relating   to   agreement   of   June  30,   1953.     Ex-  I 

change   of   notes — Dated   at  Mexico   August  23  and  29,  j 

1957.     Entered    into   force   August  29,    1957 ;     operative  1 

retroactively  July  1,  1956.  j 

Certificates    of    Airworthiness    for    Imported    Aircraft. 

TIAS  3906.    7  pp.     10^.  ' 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  ' 
Spain.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  September  '. 
23, 1957.    Entered  into  force  September  23, 1957. 

Health   and   Sanitation,  Extension  of  Program.    TIAS 

3907.  4  pp.     .50.  j 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and  ' 

Colombia.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  Decern-  j 

ber  31,   1956,   and  March  15,   1957.     Entered  into  force  j 

March  26,  1957.  I 

Technical  Cooperation,  Training  School  in  Mexico.   TIAS 

3908.  6  pp.    5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  1 
Mexico,  amending  and  extending  agreement  of  April  6, 

1954.    Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Mexico  June  29,  1957.  \ 

Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957 ;  operative  retroactively  .i 

December  31,  1956.  i 


TIAS  3909.     4  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  relating  to  agreements  of  March  12,  1956,  as 
amended,  and  November  12,  1956.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Ankara  November  23,  1956.  Entered  into  force 
November  23,  1956. 

Interpretation  of  Security  Treaty  and  Administrative 
Agreement,  Relation  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   TIAS  3910.     7  pp.     10«(. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  September 
14,  1957.    Entered  into  force  September  14, 1957. 

Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.    TIAS  3911. 

14  pp.   io«;. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba.  Signed  at  Washington  June  26,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  October  10, 1957. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.    TIAS  3912.     6  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  April  10 
and  20,  1956.    Entered  into  force  September  26,  1957. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.    TIAS  3913.    5  pp.    H- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iran. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran  September  17  and  21, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  September  24, 1957. 

Defense,  Facilities  Assistance  Program.  TIAS  3914. 
10  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  superseding  agreement  of  May  31, 1954.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Paris  September  23,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  September  23, 1957. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  December  9-15 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  December  9  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  657  of  Decem- 
ber 6. 
No.        Date  Subject 

660     12/9       Proposals  on  renewal  of  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 
*661     12/10     Recess  appointment  of  Riddleberger 
(biographic  details) . 

662  12/10    Dulles :  news  conference. 

663  12/11     Resumption  of  U.S.-French  air  talks. 
*664     12/12     Swearing  in  of  Dr.  Hyde  (biographic 

details). 

665  12/13     Ghana  credentials  (rewrite). 

666  12/13     Colombo     Plan     6th     annual     report 

released. 


*  Not  printed. 
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JAPAN  -  Free  World  Ally 


Japan  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  northern  anchor  of  the 
free  Asian  defenses  against  communism  and  as  holding,  in  its  own 
future,  the  key  to  the  future  of  Asia. 

Wliether  in  the  common  defense  against  Commmiist  military 
aggression  or  in  the  common  effort  to  build  the  economic  strength 
and  well-being  necessary  to  defend  Asia  agamst  Communist  corrosion 
and  subversion  from  within,  Japan  occupies  a  position  of  great 
importance.  Conversely,  Communist  control  of  Japan  would  pose  a 
most  serious  threat  to  the  survival  of  freedom  throughout  Asia. 

To  miderstand  the  importance  of  Japan's  role,  it  is  necessai-y  to 
know  something  of  the  country  itself  and  of  the  course  it  has  been 
following  in  the  period  since  its  recovery  of  full  independence. 

This  55-page  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps, 
provides  such  background  information.  Part  I  discusses  the  land, 
the  people,  the  Allied  occupation,  Japan  today,  U.S. -Japanese  cul- 
tural relations,  the  government,  and  foreign  relations.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  economy  of  Japan. 

Copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  25  cents  each. 
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To :    Supt.  of  Documents  

Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally. 

Name:   

Sniloaed  find; 

J  Street  Address: 

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order).  City,  Zone,  and  State:   
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